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PROSPECTUS. 


A  STBONO  desire  exists  in  various 
quarters,  for  some  periodical,  other 
than  a  newspaper,  which  speaking 
considerately,  yet  freely  and  boldly 
OD  the  topics  of  the  day,  may  give 
utterance  to  the  New  England  way 
of  thinking,  and  may  thus  help  to 
concentrate  and  direct  the  public 
sentiment  of  New  England.  The 
earnestness  with  which  this  desire 
has  been  frequently  expressed,  has 
led  to  some  consultations  respecting 
the  practicability  of  commencing 
and  sustaining  such  a  periodical. 
Under  the  advice  of  judicious  friends, 
and  in  the  confidence  that  the  reli- 
gious and  thinking  public,  whether 
east  or  west  of  the  Hudson,  who 
love  that  evangelical  truth  and  that 
simple  primitive  order  which  give 
beauty  and  glory  to  this  heritage  of 
our  fathers,  will  favor  the  enter- 
prise,  the  subscriber  has  resolved 
on  making  the  attempt.  The  pledg- 
es which  he  has  received  from  gen- 
tlemen variously  distinguished  in  the 
churches,  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  in  the  walks  of  civil  life,  who 
are  expected  to  aid  him  with  their 
experienced  judgments,  and  with 
their  practiced  pens,  are  such  as  au- 
thorize him  to  entertain  the  strongest 
hopes  that  the  intellectual  and  litera- 
ry character  of  the  work  will  be  not 
unworthy  of  its  name  or  of  its  aim. 
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The  periodical  now  proposed,  will 
not  be  theological  in  the  technical 
sense :  we  have  our  scientific  jour- 
nals, in  theology  as  in  other  depart- 
ments, learned  and  ponderous.  Nor 
will  it  be  exclusively  religious :  we 
have  already  religious  magazines, 
devotional  and  practical,  of  various 
kinds  and  names — for  the^amily, 
for  the  mother,  for  the  child,  for  the 
Sabbath  School.  Nor  again,  will  it 
be  occupied  with  any  one  class  of 
subjects :  there  are  already  period- 
icals enough,  and  good  enough,  of 
that  description — some  for  temper- 
ance, and  some  against  slavery — 
some  for  foreign  missions,  and  some 
for  home  missions — some  for  the 
improvement  of  seamen,  and  some 
for  the  great  cause  of  an  educated 
Christian  ministry.  TheT  periodical 
now  proposed  will  enter  into  no 
competition  with  any  of  these  works. 
It  will  be  simply  a  magazine  express- 
ing the  views  of  free  Christian  men, 
on  whatever  happens  to  come  up  for 
discussion.  Nothing  that  concerns 
our  interests  and  affections  as  citi- 
zens, our  duties  as  men,  or  our  faith 
and  hope  as  Christians,  will  be  with- 
out the  range  of  topics  contemplated 
by  the  conductors  of  the  New  Eng- 
lander.  Not  every  thing,  but  any 
thing — and  especially  any  thing  in 
ethics,  politics,  literature  or  religion. 
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which  may  happen  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  public — will  be  freely 
discussed  in  Uiese  pages.  Yet  on 
the  other  hand,  these  pages  will  not 
be  open  for  every  man  to  maintain 
his  own  private  opinion.  The  pro- 
posed magazine^  is  not  to  be  a  mere 
receptacle  of  essays  and  disquisi- 
tions from  various  writers  of  various 
ways  of  thinking  on  the  subjects 
discussed,  and  with  no  special  bond 
of  union.  It  will  claim  the  privile- 
ges of  a  corporation  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  a  person  in  law,  with  an 
individuality  and  character  of  its 
own,  and  with  its  own  opinions  to 
propound  and  defend.  It  will  de- 
pend for  its  success,  not  upon  the 
names  and  standing  of  its  writers, 
and  the  reputation  which  they  have 
achieved  in  other  efforts,  but  upon 
its  own  name  and  standing,  upon  the 
soundness  of  its  own  opinions,  and 
the  ability  with  which  those  opinions 
are  commended  to  the  understand- 
ing and  affections  of  the  public. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  say  that 
there  i^  no  intention  of  reviving  in 
this  periodical  the  theological  dis- 
cussions in  which  some  of  the 
ablest  New  England  divines  have 
been  so  deeply  engaged  within  the 
last  fii\een  years.  The  subscriber 
and  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  is 
associated  are  of  one  mind  on  this 
point  They  give  no  pledges  re- 
specting their  course  in  case  they 
find  these  discussions  revived  in 
other  quarters.  They  only  express 
their  opinion  of  what  is  expedient 
as  things  now  are.  The  discussions 
referred  to  have  had  their  day ;  and 
according  to  present  appearances, 
they  have  so  far  accomplished  their 
mission,  that  they  need  not  be  re- 
vived. They  have  enabled  the 
friends  of  evangelical  truth  to  un- 
derstand their  own  position  better, 
and  to  defend  it  more  clearly  and 
convincingly.  For  this  nmgazine 
to  revive  those  discussions,  would 
not  only  draw  us  farther  into  the 
field  of  scientific  and  metaphysical 
theology  than  we  intend  to  go,  but 


would  divert  the  attention  both  of 
writers  and  of  readers  from  other 
subjects,  to  which  the  progress  of 
the  age  is  giving  more  prominence 
and  more  of  present  importance. 
Spiritual  Christianity  is  assailed  by 
two  opposite  forms  of  misbelief. 
On  the  one  hand  a  mystical,  pan- 
theistic infidelity,  pretending  to  be 
more  spiritual  and  more  believing 
than  Christianity  itself — ^and  on  the 
other  hand  a  picturesque,  enthusi- 
astic superstition,  endeavoring  to 
evoke  and  reinthrone  the  spirit  of 
the  cloudy  past — are  invading  the 
public  mind  through  all  the  chan- 
nels of  popular  literature.  The 
young,  the  unwary,  the  imaginative, 
the  speculative,  especially  at  the 
seats  of  liberal  or  professional  edu- 
cation, are  approached  by  mysti* 
cism  and  by  formalism,  alternate  or 
commingled,  now  in  the  form  of 
philosophy,  now  in  the  form  of  po- 
etry, now  in  the  guise  of  history, 
and  now  in  the  costume  of  romantic 
fiction — at  one  time  instilling  a  dis- 
gust for  this  prosaic,  unpicturesque^ 
unbelieving,  level  and  leveling  state 
of  society,  and  at  another  time  set- 
ting forth  in  bland  accents  the  dog- 
mas of  the  most  rabid  and  disorgan- 
izing democracy.  The  intellectual 
character  of  the  age  is  changed  en- 
tirely within  the  last  twenty  yeaurs, 
and  it  becomes  all  thinking  men  to 
recognize  the  fact  Questions,  sim- 
pler, plainer,  more  within  the  reach 
and  grasp  of  the  popular  mind,  than 
those  which  divide  the  metaphysical 
expounders  of  the  evangelical  sys* 
tem,  are  coming  to  be  the  questions 
of  the  day  in  every  quarter.  It  b  to 
these  questions  that  our  attention 
will  be  particularly  directed. 

Some  readers  however  may  be 
aided  in  conceiving  the  design  of  the 
proposed  periodical,  by  a  more  dis- 
tinct announcement  of  particular 
classes  of  subjects  which  will  find 
place  in  its  pages.  To  such  read- 
ers then  it  may  be  said,  that  amoog 
other  matters  which  have  been  nam- 
ed for  discussion  and  which  may  be 
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considered  as  standing  on  the  docket, 
they  will  find  in  the  successive  is- 
sues of  this  periodical,  the  following. 

1.  Ecclesiastical  and  civil  histo- 
ry, particularly  of  New  England. 

2.  Lives  and  characters  of  distin- 
guished individuals,  and  especially 
of  those  whose  uAfluence  on  religion 
and  theology  has  been  greatest. 

3.  Various  topics  in  jurispru- 
dence and  legislation.  These  will 
be  discussed  independently  of  party 
politics,  and  with  reference  to  estab- 
ed  principles  of  ecmioniical  and  po- 
litical science. 

4.  Architecture,  particularly  of 
churches ;  and  the  fine  arts  gener- 
ally, in  their  relation  to  the  happi- 
ness and  progress  of  society. 

5.  The  peculiar  constitution  and 
character  of  New  England  society ; 
festivals,  manners  and  customs. 

6.  Poets*  and  poetry ;  writers  of 
fiction  and  their  works. 

7.  Church  order  and  discipline. 

8.  Education  in  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

9.  Transcendentalism,  mysticism, 
and  pantheistic  opinions,  whether 
within  or  without  the  pale  of  the 
evangelical  communions. 

10.  Romanism,  Puseyism,  and 
traditions  generally. 

1 L  Various  topics  in  mental  and 
ethical  philosophy. 

12.  Millenarianism  and  prophetic 
exposition. 

13.  Plain  explanations  of  difficult 
passages  of  Scripture. 

14.  Enthusiastical,  fanatical  and 
sceptical  errors  in  religion. 

The  ends  which  the  conductors 
have  in  view,  will  make  it  necessary 


to  adapt  the  work,  not  only  in  mat- 
ter and  style,  but  in  size  and  price, 
to  a  larger  class  of  readers  than  can 
be  found  among  professional  men, 
and  persons  of  wealth  and  leisure. 
The  New  Englander  will  therefore 
be  issued  in  quarterly  numbers  of 
150  pages  octavo,  corresponding 
with  the  pages  of  this  prospectus. 
The  purchaser  will  thus  have  a 
yearly  volume  of  600  pages,  con- 
venient for  use  as  well  as  for  pres- 
ervation. It  is  intended  that  each 
Number  shall  contain  a  critical  sur- 
vey of  public  affairs,  and  summary 
notices  of  the  most  important  re- 
ligious and  miscellaneous  intelli- 
gence ;  so  that  every  successive 
volume  shall  record  in  a  compen- 
dious form  the  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  its  own  year,  in- 
creasing in  this  way  not  only  its 
interest  and  utility  as  a  periodkuil, 
but  its  permanent  value. 

The  editorial  department  will  be 
under  the  control  of  a  Committee 
of  six  gentlemen,  including  the  Pro- 
prietor, who  will  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  the  general  charac- 
ter and  influence  of  the  work,  to 
those  who  have  projected  it,  and 
through  them  to  the  public. 

The  price  will  be  three  dollars 
per  anntun^  payable  on  the  delivery 
of  the  first  Number. 

The  Numbers  will  be  published 
simultaneously  in  Boston,  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  and  New  York,  on  the 
first  of  January,  April,  July,  and  Oc- 
tober ;  commencing  A.  D.  1843. 
E.  R.  Tyler,  Proprietor. 

N«w  Haven,  Sept  28, 1842. 
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As  the  New  Eoglander,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  Prospectus  reprinted 
on  the  foregoing  pages,  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  field  of  American 
periodical  literature,  it  is  natural  for 
both  writers  and  readers  to  look 
around  with  the  inquiry  whether 
there  is  any  vacancy  in  the  field, 
which  this  new  work  may  reasona- 
bly hope  to  occupy. 

Omitting  in  this  place  all  consid- 
eration of  the  daily  and  weekly  jour- 
nals, the  religious  and  miscellaneous 
as  well  as  the  political ;  omitting  also 
the  notice  which  might  be  bestowed 
on  two  numerous  classes  of  monthly 
magazines,  tliose  devoted  to  the  lite- 
rature of  amusement  and  those  devo- 
ted to  specific  religious  objects  or  en- 
terprises ;  we  find  among  Reviews, 
the  most  respectable  North  Ameri- 
can, grave,  scholarlike,  instructive, 
elegant,  but  on  almost  every  question, 
religious  or  political,  that  can  divide 
or  agitate  the  public  min^,  studious- 
ly uncommitted ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  Democratic,  less  erudite 
and  dignified,  but  more  attractive  to 
a  larger  body  of  readers,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  takes  up  in  almost  every 
form,  with  enthusiastic  zeal  for  its 
own  side,  the  political  questions  of 
the  day.  The  influence  of  the  for- 
mer is  generally  of  the  right  sort,  so 
far  as  it  goes.  It  is  doing  well  for 
literature.  Its  editor  being  a  ripe 
scholar,  and  none  but  scholars  being 
allowed  to  speak  through  its  pages,  it 
is  constantly  counteracting  the  ten- 
dencies to  extravagance  of  taste  and 
to  shallbwn^ss  of  learning,  which 
belong  to  the  youthful  genius  of  our 
country,  and  which  are  stimulated 
by  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary 
effervescence  of  the  old  world.  The 
influence  of  the  other  is  more  equiv- 
ocal; and,  both  for  good  and  for 
evil,  is  to  be  far  wider  and  more  efl!i- 
cient  than  that  of  its  more  stately 
and  honored  competitor.     Brilliant 


with  the  light  of  genius ;  ardent  in 
its  advocacy  of  the  principles  which 
it  espouses ;  powerful  in  its  sympa- 
thy with  popular  f<deling,  and  in  the 
hold  which  it  thus  has  on  large  mass- 
es of  the  people;  reckless  in  its 
adoption  of  hasty  speculations  as  es- 
tablished verities  of  moral  and  polit- 
ical science,  and  in  pushing  out  such 
speculations  to  extreme  and  revolu<» 
tionary  results ;  every  one  of  its 
monthly  utterances  tells  upon  the 
character  and  destiny  of  our  coun- 
try, with  a  power  which  our  poster- 
ity will  feel  but  will  not  be  able  to 
estimate.  Beside  these,  there  is  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  Southern  Re- 
view, after  some  ten  years  of  sus- 
pended animation,  primarily — ^we 
may  suppose — ^for  the  sake  of  vindi- 
cating and  glorifying  the  '^  peculiar 
institutions''  of  the  Plantation  States 
against  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world,  expressing  itself  in  "  the  lite- 
rature of  the  world,"  and  secondari- 
ly, for  the  sake  of  expounding  and 
commending  that  policy  by  which 
the  property  of  the  South  may  dom- 
ineer forever  over  the  freedom  of 
the  North.  The  New  York  Re- 
view, with  its  "  conservative  tone" 
and  its  hierarchical  and  English 
sympathies,  is  believed  to  have  come 
to  an  end  just  one  jrear  before  the 
date  assigned  by  the  prophetic  Mil- 
ler for  the  end  of  the  world.  In 
this  state  of  one  great  department 
of  our  periodical  literature,  it  has 
seemed  to  us  that,  in  respect  to 
sound  independent  criticism  on 
works  of  mere  literature,  and  in 
respect  to  some  questions  of  public 
policy  and  civil  duty,  the  New  Eng- 
LANDER  may  find  something  to  say 
fVom  time  to  time  which  shall  not  be 
unworthy  of  attention. 

Another  class  of  periodicals  is  de- 
voted to  religious  literature  and  the- 
ological discussion.  The  American 
Biblical  Repository,  in  its  own 
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province,  is  an  honor  to  the  Ameri- 
can name.  Modeled,  from  the  be- 
ginning, after  the  type  of  German 
rather  than  English  journalism,  it  is 
a  rich  repository  of  essays  and  dis- 
quisitions on  various  points  in  theol- 
ogy and  the  kindred  sciences,  with 
here  and  there  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion on  some  topic  of  general  litera- 
ture. No  well  furnished  library  of 
a  clergyman  can  be  without  it  But 
its  plan  makes  it  a  work  chiefly  for 
professional  men.  To  act  directly 
on  public  opinion — ^to  discuss  to-day 
the  question  of  the  day  before  the 
people  at  large,  or  before  that  por- 
tion of  the  people  which  takes  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  question — 
appears  to  be  no  part  of  its  design. 
Seeking  to  unite  in  its  support  as 
large  a  body  of  the  clerical  profes^ 
sion  as  possible,  its  pages  are  open 
for  discussion  on  controverted  topics 
from  opposite  parties ;  and  being  a 
repository  of  contributions  from  va- 
rious authors  in  various  ^connections 
and  relations,  each  writing  under 
the  responsibility  of  his  own  name, 
the  opinions  which  it  publishes  are 
not  its  own^  but  those  of  individual 
contributors.  Its  functions  therefore 
in  its  proper  department  are  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  rather  than  to  those 
of  a  popular  Review,  which  aspires 
to  be  a  censor  of  opinions  and  of 
parties,  and  to  speak  its  own  mind 
on  whatever  topic  it  undertakes  to 
handle.  Into  the  department  which 
the  Biblical  Repository  is  occupying 
with  so  much  success,  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  intrude.  We  heartily 
commend  that  work  not  only  to  min- 
isters and  students  of  theology,  but 
to  scholars  in  every  profession.  A 
work  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  well 
supported  by  the  clerical  profession 
in  this  country,  for  it  Lb  continually 
adding  not  only  to  their  reputation 
at  home  and  abroad  as  an  intellec- 
tual and  learned  body  of  men,  but 
also  to  their  actual  attainments  in 
biblical  learning  and  theological  sci- 
enceT 


The  Biblical  Repebtoky  and 
Princeton  Review,  though  chiefly 
occupied  with  ecclesiastical  and  the- 
ological subjects,  is  widely  different 
in  aim  and  conduct  from  the  work 
which  we  have  just  been  commend- 
ing. It  is  the  organ  of  the  Prince- 
ton party  in  the  Old  School  section 
oi  the  Presbyterian  Church.  By  no 
means  deficient  in  learning,  though 
sometimes  blundering  in  logic ;  es- 
pecially at  home,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
in  the  various  erudition  of  theology ; 
fluent  in  style,  and  rarely  tasking 
the  reader  by  any  argument  requir- 
ing profotmd  thought  or  close  atten- 
tion ;  frequently  brilliant  in  its  wit, 
and  frequently  abusive  ;  contemptu- 
ous in  its  manners,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected of  those  who  have  learned  to 
tremble  at  the  objurgations  of  eccle- 
siastical dictators ;  it  is  a  work  likely 
to  be  read  by  those  into  whose  hands 
it  falls.  When  it  heaps  ridicule  on 
the  unfortunate  Bishop  Doane  and 
his  brother  champions  of  Puseyism, 
its  readers,  greatly  multiplied  for 
the  occasion,  laugh  till  laughter  pro- 
duces tears,  and  till  amusement  at 
the  folly  of  prelate,  priest  and  deacon, 
ends  in  something  like  compassion 
for  their  suflerings.  Accustomed  to 
receive  its  theology  by  tradition  from 
the  elders,  and  not  daring  to  presume 
that  there  can  be  any  improvement 
on  the  triangles  of  Gomar  ^d  Tur- 
retin,  it  is  incapable  of  sympathy 
with  the  devout  and  earnest  endeav- 
ors of  American  theology,  from  the 
days  of  the  elder  Edwards  through 
the  bright  line  of  his  successors,  to 
"justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men," 
and  to  place  the  doctrines  and  claims 
of  the  evangelical  system,  as  the 
Scriptures  place  them,  in  that  clear 
light  in  which  the  soul,  conscious  of 
its  own  nature  and  of  its  guilt,  is 
compelled  to  recognize  their  reality 
and  their  reasonableness.  It  gives 
no  place,  no,  not  for  an  hour,  to  such 
an  idea  as  that  the  New  J^ngland 
divines  have  done  something,  in  their 
way,  for  theology.  Its  feelings  are 
rather  with  those  who  hold  New 
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England  to  be  a  Scythian,  Cimme- 
rian region,  far  to  the  north,  whence 
barbarians  sometimes  come  to  dis- 
turb the  quiet  of  the  Presbyterian 
realm.  It  honors  Edwards  indeed, 
but  not  as  a  New  Englander,  for  his 
sun  went  down  at  Princeton,  and  his 
sepulcher  is  with  them  to  this  day. 
Bellamy,  Hopkins,  and  Smalley,are 
names  for  which  it  has  no  reverence. 
In  all  its  fluctuations  of  opinion  re* 
specting  elective  affinity  synods,  and 
act-and-testimony  movements,  and 
the  policy  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  it  has  remained  unchanged 
in  its  pi^judices  against  New  Eng- 
land. In  its^  theory  of  geography. 
New  England,  with  all  its  seats  of 
education  and  all  its  illustrious 
names,  is  provincial,  and  Princeton 
is  somewhere  near  the  center.  Em- 
mouses  Sermons  and  Webster^s  Dic- 
tionary aie  alike  the  objects  of  its 
profound  displeasure.  It  has  learn- 
ed indeed,  from  New  England,  to 
spell  honor  without  the  u,  and  logic 
without  the  k ;  but  it  still  repels  with 
horror  such  neological  ideas  as  that 
sin  consists  in  sinning,  that  the  pre- 
cepts and  sanctions  of  God^s  law 
have  respect  only  to  the  acts  or  ex- 
ercises of  the  responsible  soul,  and 
that  guilt  is  the  demerit  of  a  personal 
agent,  incurred  by  his  personal  sin- 
fulness. Surely  the  fact  that  there  is 
such  a  M(ork  as  the  Biblical  Reper- 
tory already  in  the  field,  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  why  New  England  men 
may  not  utter  their  opinions  t}u*ough 
an  organ  of  their  own. 

The  Christian  Examinee  is  the 
representative  of  Massachusetts  Uni- 
tarianism,  in  the  Old  School  or  con- 
servative modification  of  that  sys- 
tem. The  reputation  which  it  ac- 
quired in  the  intellectual  world, 
when  Dr.  Channing  made  it  the  ve- 
hicle of  some  of  his  beautifully 
wrought  productions,  gives  it,  prob- 
ably, a  greater  influence  than  it 
could  now  acquire.  Yet,  indepen- 
dent of  that  ft>rmer  ^reputation,  its 
elegant  scholarship,  its  gracefulness 
of  manner,  and  its  habitual  dignity, 


must  win  for  it  no  inooniiderable 
credit  and  authority,  especially 
where  it  finds  individuals  or  circles 
predisposed  to  look  with  favor  on 
the  opinions  of  which  it  is  the  ora« 
cle.  Its  position  in  regard  to  moral 
questions,  disconnected  from  reli- 
gious views,  is  not  more  exception- 
able than  that  of  some  journals  with 
higher  pretensions  to  orthodoxy. 
Since  the  developments  which  have 
divided  the  Unitarian  party,  it  has 
often  argued  for, the  supernatural 
character  of  Christ  and  his  author** 
ity  as  a  teacher,  for  the  reality  and 
the  necessity  of  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  some  in- 
stances for  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.  Most  of  its  writers 
seem  to  feel  that  it  is  time  to  stop 
in  the  career  of  *'  not  believing.*' 
The  transcendentalism,  the  rational- 
ism-—or  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names,  the  downright  German  pan- 
theism of  some  men  about  Boston 
who  pretend  to  be  Christian  preach- 
ers, has  alarmed  the  more  serious 
and  conservative  sort  of  Unitarians } 
and  the  Examiner  accordingly 
stands  for  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity against  what  we  in  our  liber- 
ality and  simplicity,  might  have 
called  the  latest  form  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  had  not  Professor  Norton 
taught  us  to  call  it  ^  the  latest  form 
of  infidelity."  Yet  in  regard  to 
Christianity  itself,  the  position  of 
the  Examiner  remains  unchanged. 
Its  theology,  as  of  old,  is  made  up 
of  negations.  So  far  as  its  influ- 
ence reaches— and  who  can  speak 
lightly  of  such  an  influence  ? — ^it  is 
continually  tending  to  unsettie  the 
minds  of  the  unstable  and  to  make 
men  skeptical  in  regard  to  all  those 
'  doctrines  without  which  Christianity 
is  nothing  else  than  natural  religion, 
and  the  miracles  which  constitute  its 
external  evidences  are  felt  by  inde- 
pendent minds  to  be  a  grand  imper- 
tinence. Take  away  from  Chris- 
tianity' the  doctrines  which  relate  to 
the  apostasy  and  condemnation  of 
all  men ;  those  which  relate  to  the 
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iiicaniation»  death  and  raecBadon  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  to  the  expiatioii 
which  he  has  made  for  sin;  and 
diose  which  relale  to  the  process  of 
the  souPs  renovation  and  actual  re- 
conciliation to  God  by  the  work  of 
the  Hdy  Spirit — take  away  that  re- 
Tealed  way  of  salvation  for  sinners, 
that  *^new  and  living  way,'^  that 
manifestation  of  God  as  ^  just  and 
yet  justifying  the  sinner  that  believ- 
eth,'  which  makes  Christianity  a 
Gotpel ;  and  the  intellectual  instinct 
that  demands  congruity,  will  feel, 
sooner  or  later,  that  to  contend  for 
the  miracles  by  which  Christianity 
is  supposed  to  be  authenticated,  is 
like  contending  for  the  shell  when 
the  kernel  is  gone,  or  like  keeping 
up  a  smoke  and  roar  of  artillery 
over  the  outworks,  aAer  the  citadel 
has  been  surrendered.  The  fact 
then  that  such  a  work  as  the  Chris- 
tian  Examiner,  with  so  many  claims 
to  attention,  is  published  at  the  me- 
tropolis of  New  England,  is  in  every 
point  of  view  a  reason,  why  the 
evangelical  faith  of  New  England 
should  find  for  itself  fit  organs  of 
communication  with  the  reading  and 
inquiring  public. 

Shall  we  say  any  t}ung  here  of  the 
Dial? — the  Dial,  with  the  m3rstic 
symbols  on  its  face,  looking  up  not 
to  the  sun,  but  to  the  everlasting  fog 
in  which  it  has  its  being?  Who 
reads  the  Dial  for  an^  other  purpose 
than  to  laugh  at  its  baby  poetiy  or 
at  the  solemn  fooleries  of  its  misty 
prose  ?  Yet  the  Dial  is  worth  ad- 
verting to  in  this  connection,  not  be* ' 
cause  of  any  influence  which  it  is 
actually  exerting,  or  which  it  is 
likely  to  exert,  but  because  it  is 
itself  one  of  the  symptoms  or  man- 
ifestations of  a  morbid  influence 
widely  diffused,  which  may  by  and 
by  n^anifest  itself  with  greater  pow- 
er and  with  disastrous  results.  Who 
does  not  see  in  the  literature  of  the 
day  many  traces  of  such  an  influ- 
ence ?  Not  all  the  worshippers  of 
Goethe — ^not  all  those  who  bow 
down  before  Carlyle,  are  so  moon- 


stmck  as  to  assist  in  editing  the 
Dial.  Blany  there  are  who  h&ving 
common  sense  enough  to  attend  to 
ordinary  business,  are  the  conduc- 
tors through  which  this  influence  is 
difiusing  itself  among  the  uninitia- 
ted. The  infidelity  of  the  last  age 
was,  for  the  most  part,  the  infidelity 
of  materialism,  which  knew  nothing 
and  believed  nothing  but  what  is  re- 
ported by  the  outward  senses.  The 
infidelity  with  which  the  coming  age 
is  threatened,  is  the  infidelity  of  a 
self-styled  spiritualism,  which  be- 
lieves nothing  that  is  true  and  sub- 
stantial, for  the  reason  that,  under 
the  pretense  of  seeing  through  this 
outward  show  of  things,  it  believes 
every  thing  that  is  unsubstantial,  un- 
true, and  absurd.  That  this  mysti- 
cal infidelity  is  likely  to  be  in  any 
way  less  fanatical  or  mischievous 
than  that  which  in  France  adored 
the  goddess  of  Reason,  no  man,  ac- 
quainted with  history  or  with  human 
nature,  will  easily  admit 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Christian 
Spectator,  published  at  New  Haven, 
the  Literary  and  Theological  Re- 
view, publbbed  at  New  i  ork,  but 
designed  chiefly  for  New  En^and, 
and  the  American  Quarterly  Obser- 
ver, published  at  Boston,  were  in  the 
field  at  once,  each  with  its  peculiar 
aim  and  merits,  and  each  oflering 
itself  as  an  organ  through  which 
New  England  men  of  ^e  evangeli- 
cal faith  were  uttering  their  opin- 
ions. The  Quarterly  Observer,  af- 
ter the  issue  of  a  short  series  of  vol- 
umes, was  merged  in  the  Biblical 
Repository,  the  editorship  of  that 
elder  and  more  widely  circulated 
work  having  been  transferred  to  the 
editor  of  the  Observer.  The  con- 
ductors of  the  Christian  Spectator, 
judging  that  the  discussions  with 
which  that  work  was  identified  had 
been  pursued  far  enough  to  answer 
their  purpose,  advised  the  proprietor 
to  accept  the  proposals  which  the 
proprietor  of  •  the  Repository  had 
made  for  the  purchase  of  the  estab- 
lishment.   The  Litemry  and  Theo- 
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logical  Review,  which  during  the 
administration  of  its  first  editor  At- 
tained a  high  reputation,  underwent 
a  change  after  it  passed  into  other 
hands ;  and  in  the  end  its  subscri- 
bers were  served  witli  the  Biblical 
Repertory.  Thus,  where  there 
were  three  quarterly  magazines  for 
religious  and  general  literature,  we 
now  find  none.  Admitting  that 
there  was  not  room  enough  for 
three — admitting  even  that  they 
crowded  each  oUier  from  the  field 
— ^it  does  not  follow  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  them  all,  there  is  not  room 
for  our  undertaking.  The  New 
Englander  does  not  offer  itself  as 
the  successor  of  all  the  periodicals 
which  have  been  named,  or  of  any 
one  of  them.  It  cannot  expect  to 
please  all  of  all  parties.  It  does 
not  pledge  itself  to  please  any  party. 
Its  conductors  will  utter  their  own 
opinions  at  their  own  discretion. 
And  if  the  circulation  of  the  work, 
conducted  on  such  principles,  does 
not  show  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
it  on  the  part  of  the  public,  the  un- 
dertaking will  of  course  be  aban- 
doned. Neither  our  pride  of  au- 
thorship, nor  our  estimation  of  the 
value  of  our  lucubrations  to  the 
community,  will  induce  us  to  make 
pecuniary  sacrifices  for  the  support 
of  a  work  which  cannot  support 
itself.  And  to  speak  plain  truth, 
we  have  no  money  to  expend  in  that 
kind  of  charity.  What  we  are  able 
to  give  for  public  uses,  we  will  give 
in  some  other  way,  rather  than  in  sup- 
porting a  periodical  which  the  pub- 
lic will  not  buy.  Nor  have  we  any 
party  resources  on  which  to  fall 
back  when  our  own  resources  fail. 
The  work  must  be  supported  by 
finding  a  sufficient  number  of  pur- 
chasers, or  it  will  not  be  supported 
at  all.  If  any  individual  after  pur- 
chasing a  copy  for  himself,  thinks 


he  can  do  good  by  purchasing  ano* 
ther  copy  for  some  home  missionary 
in  the  West,  or  for  some  poor  minis- 
ter or  schoolmaster  or  student,  let 
him  do  it,  and  we  will  do  likewise 
so  far  as  we  are  able ;  but  let  him 
not  therefore  suppose  that  he  is  our 
MecenasI  or  a  ^^  life  director'^  of  our 
enterprise. 

The  conductors  of  the  New  Eng- 
lander, we  have  said,  will  express 
their  own  opinions  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion. They  do  not  propose  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  publishing  for  oth- 
er people  who  may  have  a  disposi- 
tion, however  laudable,  to  contradict 
them  and  dispute  with  them.  Of 
course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
among  so  many  individuals,  there 
will  be  in  every  thing  a  perfect  iden- 
tity of  opinion.  On  questions  of 
taste,  of  political  science,  of  histori- 
cal inquiry,  of  philosophy,  not  eve- 
ry writer  of  our  company  is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
every  other  writer.  One  of  us  may 
say  to  another,  ^  I  am  not  so  san- 
guine a  democrat  as  you  are,'— or, 
^  you  are  more  zealous  for  Congre- 
gationalism than  I  can  be,'-— or,  ^  I 
have  less  faith  in  the  doctrines  of 
political  economy  than  you  have.' 
One  may  hold  in  philosophy  with 
Locke,  another  with  Brown,  and  an- 
other may  have  a  philosophy  of  his 
own.  If  therefore  some  diversity 
of  opinion  as  well  as  of  style  shall 
appear  on  our  pages,  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  to  the  extent  of  that  di- 
versity we  have  among  ourselves 
affreed  to  differ.  Still  the  influence 
of  the  New  Englander  will  be  found 
steadily  setting  in  one  direction.  It 
will  be  found  on  the  side  of  order, 
of  freedom,  of  progress,  of  simple 
and  spiritual  Christianity,  and  of  the 
Bible  as  the  infallible,  sufficient  and 
only  authority  in  religion. 
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'  Trs  ]>mrer  of  holding  cdtnimifii'^ 
OCitiiMi  with  thofie  at  a  distance  with 
whom  wo  are  ooAA«cted  i&  relations 
of  buidn^M  or  ffiendahip,  and  of 
makifig  inch  ootkimunications  as  ex- 
mC^  infallible,  and  ditect,  as  the  na- 
ture of  hutfian  ian|;iiage  will  admit, 
te,  to  a  savage,  one  of  the  tnost 
wottderfal  of  all  the  mysterious 
powers  of  civilized  man.  When 
Ca|»taifi  John  Smith,  the  founder  of 
Virginia,  a  prisoner  for  the  time 
among  the  Indians,  sent  by  the 
hands  of  one  of  his  captors,  a  writ- 
too  message  lo  Jamestown,  and  the 
message,  without  a  word  from  the 
messenger  that  boie  it,  was  accu- 
rately complied  with,  the  exactness 
of  that  silent  communication  seemed 
to  the  wild  men  of  the  woods  the 
operation  of  some  supernatural 
power.  "The  paper,*'  they  said, 
**  oould  talk.*^  In  our  own  time,  a 
Sandwich  Island  chief  who  had 
learned  from  American  missionaries 
the  art  of  writing,  expressed  himself 
to  this  effect — "  Formerly,  when  I 
wanted  to  send  words  to  a  chief  on 
another  island,  I  told  my  words  to 
a  messenger.  One  half,  perhaps, 
he  would  foi^t.  The  other  half 
nerhaps  he  would  misunderstand. 
Now,  I  put  my  words  on  a  paper — 
jtisC  what  I  mean.    I  shut  up  the 
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paper  and  seal  it,  and  nohody  can 
see  what  is  in  it.  My  messenger  car- 
nes  the  paper,  and  if  he  knows  not 
what  message  he  carries,  no  matter. 
My  friend  opens  the  paper,  and 
there  my  words  are,  just  as  I  wrote 
them.*^ 

But  the  mere  power  of  writing 
letters  is  of  course  worth  little,  un- 
less there  be  given  the  power  of 
sending  what  is  written  to  the  peN 
son  for  whom  it  is  designed.  In 
an  unciTilieed  or  partially  civilized 
country — in  all  countries  save  those 
which  partake  in  the  civilieation 
of  modem  Christendom — the  enly 
meads  oC  epistolary  communication 
are  special  messengers  end  acci- 
dental opportunities.  No  anciem 
government,  even  of  the  most  cul- 
tivated or  powerful  nations,  had  any 
such  thing  as  what  we  call  a  post- 
office  department.  Neither  Egypt 
when  her  Pharaohs  built  the  pyra- 
mids, or  when  her  Ptolemies  made 
Alexandria  the  emporium  of  the 
worid— nor  Greece  when  her  art- 
ists adorned  her  hills  with  struc- 
tures and  statues  which  to  this  day 
all  kindred  genius  only  seeks  to  imi- 
tate, or  faintly  hopes  to  rival — ^nor 
Rome  when  her  arch  of  empire 
overshadowed  every  nation — had 
any  such  thing  as  a  mail  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  public.  The 
era  of  the  first  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity— ^the  era  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures— was  that  of  *^  the 
most  high  and  palmy  state"  of  Ro- 
man civilization ;  yet  the  Apostles 
and  primitive  missionaries,  in  their 
communications  with  each  other  and 
with  their  converts,  never  enjoyed 
the  convenience 'of  a  post-office — a 
convenience  which  is  only  next  to 
the  printing-office  among  the  essen- 
tial things  of  modem  civilization. 
Thus,  in  almost  every  one  of  the 
Apostotie  epistles,  we  find  some 
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very  natural  reference,  more  or  less 
explicit,  to  the  messenger  by  whom 
the  epistle  was  to  be  conveyed  to 
its  destination.  In  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  for  example,  Paul  for- 
mally introduces  to  his  Roman 
friends  (xvi :  1)  Phebe,  a  servant  of 
the  church  at  Cenchrea,  whom  we 
may  therefore  presume  to  have  been 
the  bearer  of  the  document*  The 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ap- 
pears to  have  been  forwarded  by 
Stephanus,  Fortunatus,  and  Achai- 
cus,  (xvi :  17, 18,)  who  had  come 
from  Corinth  to  Paul  as  the  bearers 
of  a  communication  to  him  from  the 
Corinthian  church.  The  second  to 
the  Corinthians  appears  to  have  been 
sent  by  the  hands  of  Titus  and  ano- 
ther person  not  named,  but  described 
as  ^^  the  brother  whose  praise  is  in 
all  the  churches,'Wviii :  6,  18J  In 
the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  Tychi- 
cus  is  named  as  the  messenger,  (vi : 
21,  22.)  The  epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians  was  forwarded  from  Rome  by 
Epaphroditus,  (ii :  25,)  a  messenger 
whom  PauPs  friends  at  Philippi  had 
sent  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
inff  their  kind  contributions  for  his 
relief  in  his  imprisonment,  (iv :  18.) 
And  Paul  says  (ii :  25-28)  that  he 
sends  him  the  earlier,  because  they 
had  heard  of  his  having  been  sick. 
The  illustration  here  is  a  copious 
one.  Epaphroditus  had  been  sick 
at  Rome  ;  and  to  relieve  the  anxiety 
of  his  friends  at  Philippi,  who  by 
some  accident  had  heard  of  his  ill- 
ness, Paul  finds  it  necessary  to  send 
him  back  sooner  than  he  would  oth- 
erwise have  chosen  to  do.  Why 
did  not  Paul  during  the  illness  of 
Epaphroditus,  drop  a  letter  daily 
into  the  po6t«office  at  Rome,  inform- 
ing the  disciples  at  Philippi  of  the 
state  of  their  friend^s  health  ?  Why 
did  not  Epaphroditus  do  this  for 
himself  when  he  liad  recovered.^ 
Nay,  why  did  the  Philippian  church 
send  Epaphroditus  at  all  ?  When 
they  had  made  up  their  contribution 
for  the  imprisoned  Apostle,  why  did 
they  not  procure  a  bill  of  exchange. 


a  draft  dn  Rome,  or  a  certificate  of 
deposite  in  a  bank,  to  the  amount  of 
the  contribution,  and  enclosing  it  in 
a  letter,  send  it  by  mail  more  safely 
and  expeditiously  than  it  could  pes* 
sibly  be  sent  by  any  single  messen- 
ger ?  The  answer  is  that  all  these 
conveniences— -post-ofiices,  mails, 
bank-deposites,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change, were  as  unknown  to  Ro- 
man civilization,  as  newspapers, 
steamboats,  and  railroads. 

The  earliest  germ  of  a  post-office 
system,  which  finds  a  place  in  writ- 
ten history,  is  the  arransement 
which  was  made  b^  Darius  I,  king 
of  Persia.  That  wise  and  energetic 
monarch  established  a  system  of 
royal  couriers,  stationed  at  regular 
distances  with  horses  always  ready 
for  a  start,  to  convey  reports  by  ex- 
press from  the  provinces  to  the  seat 
of  government,  and  of  course  to 
convey  despatches  in  return  from 
the  seat  of  government  to  the  prov- 
inces. So  under  Augustus,  a  simi- 
lar arrangement  was  established  in 
the  Roman  empire.  So  when  the 
Spaniards  discovered  Peru,  they 
found  messengers  stationed  at  short 
intervals  upon  the  road  from  Cusco 
to  Quito,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying with  speed  the  orders  of  the 
sovereign.  Indeed  something  of 
this  kind,  more  or  less  definitely 
arranged,  is  essential  to  the  action 
of  a  strong  government  over  an  ex- 
tended territory.  Every  centralized 
government  must  have  some  means 
of  conveying  its  will  to  distant  func- 
tionaries, and  of  receiving  reports, 
from  them  in  return.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  mere  government  arrange- 
ment, maintained  only  for  govern- 
ment purposes. 

Another  rudiment  of  what  we  un- 
derstand by  a  post-ofiice  system, 
began  to  exist  a  little  more  than  six 
hundred  years  ago.  When  com- 
merce had  begun  to  revive  in  Eu- 
rope, after  the  universal  wreck  in 
which  the  ancient  civilization  per- 
ished, the  larger  commercial  cities, 
particularly  m  Germany,  began  to 
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establish  lines  of  communication 
from  one  emporium  to  another,  both 
by  mounted  messengers  for  the 
transmission  of  letters,  and  by  car- 
riages for  the  conveyance  of  travel- 
ers. This  is  the  very  idea  of  the 
mail  as  we  have  it — a  regular  pub* 
lie  conveyance  of  letters  for  the 
public  accommodation.  But  it  was 
only  a  rudiment,  not  a  system ;  it 
was  confined  to  the  routes  that  con- 
nected the  principal  centers  of  com- 
merce. On  other  routes  less  fre- 
quented, and  where  the  demand  for 
such  a  convenience  was  less  urgent, 
other  arrangements  of  a  more  prim- 
itive character  were  still  in  use. 
Commerce  had  then  its  multitude  of 
itinerant  agents,  as  American  com- 
merce now  has  in  some  of  our  thinly 
settled  States,  where  Yankee  vend- 
ers of  clocks,  dry  goods,  and  tin 
ware,  get  more  renown  for  acute- 
ness  than  for  integrity.  And  where 
one  of  those  itinerants  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  was  honest  enough,  and 
had  character  enough,  to  travel  from 
year  to  year  over  the  same  circuit, 
visiting  at  known  periods  the  same 
eastles,  the  same  villages  and  the 
same  convents,  and  returning  to  the 
same  city,  he  became  a  sort  of 
"  post-rider"  to  the  people  of  his 
circuit,  a  vender  of  news  and  of  no- 
tions as  well  as  of  more  material 
commodities  ;  and  letters  from  one 
place  to  another  on  his  route  were 
naturally  entrusted  to  him.  Inter- 
course* of  this  kind  being  once  be- 
gun would  be  likely  to  increase,  and 
to  secure  its  own  means  of  convey- 
ance, as  the  living  stream  when  it 
once  begins  to  run,  wears  for  itself 
a  channel. 

At  the  period  now  referred  to, 
the  first  and  greatest  university  of 
Europe  was  that  of  Paris.  In  that 
city,  students  were  collected  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  number, 
it  is  said,  of  several  thousands. 
Early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it 
appears  that  the  university  main- 
tained pedestrian  messengers  who 
ni  certain  times  took  charge  of  let- 


ters from  the  students,  and  brought 
back  to  the  students  from  their 
homes,  letters  and  remittances  of 
money.  The  exigences  of  so  large 
a  body  of  men,  residing  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  at  such  distances 
from  their  various  homes,  could  not 
be  answered  by  the  lines  of  com- 
munication which  connected  the 
great  commercial  cities.  A  mail 
was  needed  which  should  carry  let- 
ters to  and  from  each  student's  na- 
tive town  or  village.  The  fact  that 
such  a  system  of  university  letter- 
carriers  was  needed,  that  a  collec- 
tion of  a  thousand  men  or  more  in 
one  of  the  first  cities  of  Europe, 
could  be  accommodated  with  even 
so  slow  a  transmission  of  their  let- 
ters, only  by  uniting  and  employing 
men  to  do  this  particular  work  for 
them,  shows  how  imperfect  at  that 
time  were  those  arrangements  for 
the  division  of  labor,  by  which  every 
man  is  now  made  to  feel  at  every 
point  his  dependence  not  only  upon 
his  immediate  neighbors,  but  upon 
society  as  a  whole.  The  academi- 
cal couriers  of  the  university  of  Pa- 
ris were  continued  till  the  year 
1709,  when  the  system  was  abol- 
ished by  the  French  government, 
and  a  yearly  revenue  of  300,000 
francs  was  allowed  to  the  university 
as  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  the 
privilege. 

Something  analogous  to  the  sys- 
tem adopted  by  the  university  of 
Paris,  would  of  course  be  adopted 
by  other  universities.  A  body  of 
scholars,  wherever  collected,  would 
create  for  themselves,  if  not  other- 
wise supplied,  some  means  of  regu- 
lar communication  with  their  distant 
friends.  An  arran^ment  of  this 
kind  existed  in  the  English  univer- 
sities as  late  as  two  centuries  ago ; 
and  peradventure  some  traces  of  it 
may  be  still  found  there,  for  those 
venerable  bodies  are  very  slow  to 
change.  In  the  writings  of  Milton, 
whose  residence  at  Cambridge  was 
from  1624  to  1632,  there  are  a  cou- 
ple of  trifling  pieces,  much  in  the 
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^yle  of  ThoBMs  }{qo4i  the  chief 

pux)9ter  of  ihj»  niiib^teeiAth  c«n^uiyt 
^'OQ  the  University  canrier,  who 
sickened  in  the  time  of  his  vacancy, 
being  forbid  to  go  to  L<Hvloa,  by 
reason  of  the  plague.^'  The  first 
begins, 

**  Here  lies  oM  Hobfon ;  death  hae  broke 
his  girt," 

and  speaks  of  ^^  his  weekly  course  of 
carriage." 

The  other  is  a  little  better  in  its 
way: 

"Here  lieth  one,  who  did  moit  truly 

prove 
That  he  could  never  die  while  he  could 

move; 
So  hung  his  destiny,  never  to  n>^ 
While  be  might  sull  jog  on,  and  keejp  hia 


trot. 


<'  Time  numbera  moUon,  yet  (withont  a 

crime 
'Gainst  old  truth)  motion  numbered  oul 

bis  time ; 
And  like  an  engine  moved  with  wheel 

and  weight 
His  priooiples  being  ceaaod,  he  endffd 

straight. 
Rest  that  gives  all  men  life,  gave  him  hi^ 

death ; 
And  too  much  breathing  put  him  out  of 

breath. 
Nor  were  it  contradiction  to  affirm 
Too  long  vacation  hasted  on  his  term. 
Merely  to  drive  away  the  time  he  sick- 
ened, 
Fainted  and  died,  nor  could  with  ale  be 

quickened." 
"  Ease  was  his  chief  disease,  and,  tp  judge 

riaht, 
He  died  for  heaviness  that  his  cart  went 

light. 
His  leisure  told  him  that  his  time  was 

come, 
And  lack  of  load  made  his  life  burthen- 
some.'* 
'<  His  letters  are  delivered  all,  and  gone. 
Only  remains  this  superscription.*' 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  only  a 
few  years  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  Louis  XI  of  France,  es- 
tablished for  his  own  use  in  his 
kingdom  a  system  of  posts.  That 
is  to  say,  be  made  an  arrangement 
for  the  transmission  of  despatches 
between  the  court  and  the  pirovinces> 
of  the  same  nature  with  that  which 
has  already  been  spoken  of  as  existr 
ing  in  ancient  Persia,  and  under  the? 
Kom^Ki  emperors.    Not  fiu*  fcoiA  tbe 


same  time,  e  similar  eslabUshmoal 
w«g  oomm^Bced  uti  some  pai^ef 
the  German  empire^  And  gsadii* 
ally  ev^y  govemmQBt  in  Guse^ 
established  its  system  of  posts,  mov^ 
or  less  perfect — ^tbsl;  is«  a  system  oC 
royal  couriers,  not  fee  the  acQom* 
modation  of  the  pubUe,  but  eely  fof 
the  purposes  of  the  governmeet  vA 
the  conveeienoe  of  the  couft 

In  England,  such  govenimsnl 
posts  seem  to  have  been  estabUsbeA 
simultaneously,  or  nearly  so,  with 
those  in  France  and  Geroiaay,  m 
little  less  thaa  four  hundred  yeam 
ago.  But  at  what  period  the  pulih 
lie  at  large  began  to  enjoy  the  beih 
efits  of  the  estaUiishmenI,.  is  quilo 
twcertain.  Less  than  two  hundreil 
and  fifty  years  i^,  meichants,  vamp 
uiacturers  axid  professional  men 
throughout  England,  were  compell^ 
ed  either  to  employ  speeial  messen* 
ges  i<Hr  tbe  transmisskMi  of  theitt 
correspondence,  or  to  depend  on  ir^ 
regular  and  insecure  means  of  coiir* 
veyanoe.  The  universities  and  priof* 
cipal  cities  had  their  own  couaave 
or  letter  cavriers.  There  was  a  pri« 
vate  post  by  which  letters  were  ceB?» 
veyed  between  England  and  the  ecm- 
tinent  But  in  1630,  Charles  I,  then 
kx)kii]^  avound  him  for  every  mean» 
of  raising  a  revenue  independent  o£ 
the  Parliament,  established,  in  eouh 
nection  with  the  king  ef  Fmnce^  « 
public  post  from  London  to>  Pana^ 
and  the  private  establishment  for  tiM 
conveyance  of  letters  between  tbs» 
two  kingdoms  was  abolished.  Ii^ 
1632,  he  publislied  a  proclamatiott 
forbidding  letters  to  be  sent  out  o£ 
the  kingdom,  except  through  the  iioy-^ 
al  post-office.  In  1635,  he  estsiK 
Ijsbed  a  new  system  of  posts  for 
England  and  Scotland,  and  aboiiA- 
ed  all  private  and  loeal  posts,  claim- 
ipg  the  post-ofiice  business  as  a  gov«t 
emment  monopoly.  During  the* 
civil  wars  which  followed,  these  ar^ 
rangements  were  of  course  overtum- 
ed ;  but  sdch  an  iraptovement  once: 
adoptedi  could  net  be  fofgotten*  and: 
a^  soon  as  order  was  restored  under 
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naiate»ajiQ9  of  the  pmH-officQ  e^fp 
tanm  w«s  ioMnediately  racogntaed  as 
oa»  of  tbo  funetioBA  of  the  govem- 
oMDiU  At  thai  tiBMi  it  was,  that 
England  iraa  fint  bkawd  witk  a 
weakly  coovayanoa  of  lettara  £raiD 
die  uietroaotia  into  ail  parts  of  tka 
aaliQa«  TKb  waa  wfebeai  £o|^hMri 
waaa  coBwwQwealiih ;  and  Uia  sjw* 
laaft  eslablidwd  hy  die  wiaa  aad  eft- 
Mgetic  gorenmettt:  of  CrafBweUy 
was  80  far  in  advance  of  pievioua 
ananganenta,  and  so  gnsat  and  ob* 
viouB  a  puUie  benefit,  that  on  the 
seaUNmtion  of  the  monaichy  ia  1660, 
il  ama  coniinued  by  act  of  Partiar 
meal,  witfaoitt  any  malarial  BKxli&* 
eaties. 

These  few  Uatorical  notice8,wfaieh 
vast  readeis  might  parhaps  collect 
for  tbaaaaalves,  from  tlieencyclope-* 
diaa  and  snch.  like  repositories  of 
kaowledge^  may  he  summed  up  ia 
thia  geaeffal  vieiWi.  Tk*  pfoat-omee 
syKeei  that,  greai  alementi  of  mod^ 
9nk  civtlioalMMi,  so  essential  to  com^ 
mecee,  to  public  intelligence^  to  the 
iatereouTse  of  friends,  to  all  the  ia« 
taieata.of  aadety — began  in  the  ne- 
eassity  of  a.  regular  communication; 
betweeft  the  central  government^ 
and  ita  subordinate  agents.  It  was 
gradually  expanded  into  a  govern* 
ment  monopoly,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  raising,  a  revemie,  and  of 
comaModii^  the  chaimels  of  com- 
munioation*  It  is  perfected  by  be* 
Qoming  a  great  public  convenience, 
maintained  by  the  government,  for 
the  equal  accommodation  of  all.  the 
membem-of  society. 

We  hear  much  said,  and  justly,. 
of  the  superiority  of  the  modem 
over  the  ancient  civilizatton.  We 
heor  muck  of  the  woatderfiil  impulse 
giveft  to  society  as  a.  whole,  and  of 
the  vasi  advantages  afforded  to  each 
individual  member  of  society,  by 
the  stearat^agtBe  in  iia  various  uses, 
by  the  ianitfnarable:  applications  of 
saienee  to  the:  productive  and  useful 
amsv  by  the  printing  prass,  by  ther 
mafis»r\oawpaiSiwnd.the.entii»'  axt 


of  modem  navigatk>n«-«U  which, 
the  aacienta  had  not  But  to  us  it 
seems,  that,  if  an  intelligent  Gfeek 
like  Herodotus  or  Xenophooy  cnr  a 
l^osophie  lioman  like  Cicero  or 
Tacatua^  ooidd  be  8iq;>posed,  after  a 
sleep  of  some  two  thousand  years 
ki  an  enchanted  cavern,  to  ^  revisit 
the  g^timpses  of  the  moon^  herot 
hardly  any  thing  would  be  more 
wonderful  tn  him,  than  the  powear 
whieh  every  individoal  ia  aoeiety 
has,  of  communicating  by  letter 
most  expeditiously  and  uafailingiyi 
with  every  other  individual  to  wfaoaa 
he  is  related  in  the  way  either  ef 
friendship  or  of  business.  The  le6* 
ters  of  the  humblest  member  of  son 
ciety  go  to  their  destination  as  swiDu 
ly  and  unfailingly  as  tke  despatckea 
ii  Peffsian.  kings,  and  Boman  empe* 
roes.  There  iaa  a»n  whom  yaw 
have  never  seea^  far  off  in  the  woods 
of  Michigan,  or  on  the  prairies  atf 
Wiskonsan.  Though  you  have  nev* 
ec  seen  him,  yoa  have  heard  hm 
name  and  his  pUice  of  rcsidfenoe; 
and  yott  wish  to  ask  him  a  questim,. 
or  to.empioy  him  to  render  you  somct 
service  there.  You  make  a.  fleiir 
marks — ^not  oa  a  cumhrous  tablett 
covered  with  wax--— not  on  a  panck^ 
ment  almost  equally  cumbrousr— hot 
on  a  piece  of  paper,,  thin,  light  andl 
flexible,— a.  material  as  unknown  toi 
the  ancients  as  was  the  art  of  print- 
ing. You  drcq»  that  piece  of  paper 
into  a  box.  in  a  public  ofiice  a  few 
rods  from  your  own  dwelling,  and 
give  yourself  no  farther  care  about 
it  In  a  few  days,,  without  any  more 
ado  on  your  part,  you  get  your,  aa^ 
swec  The  whole  operation  has  cost 
less  than  it  would  have  cost  you  to> 
send  a  special  messenger  five  miles. 
We  oflLsn  talk  of  wonderful  machine^ 
ry,  but  what  machinery  is  more  won- 
derful than.  this.  It  is  wonderful  n0> 
doubt  to  see  **  the  iron  horse,^'  pufi^- 
ing  along  with  dizzy  speed  upon» 
the  railroad.  It  is  wonderful  to  see*. 
the  machine  which  takes  a  coil  of 
wire?  and  in  a  few  moments  gives  it 
out  again  wrought  into  pins  with. 
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firm  smooth  heads  and  polished 
points.  But  is  it  any  less  wonder* 
ful  to  see  this  vast  machinery  of  the 
post-office,  taking  up  the  letter  which 
you  drop  into  one  of  its  ten  thousand 
hoppers,  carrying  it  hundreds  of 
miles,  with  a  speed  and  safety  oth- 
erwise impracticable,  and  delivering 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  individual  to 
whom  your  will  directed  it.  Why 
this  is  a  machinery  which,  in  a  sense, 
extends  your  presence  over  the  whole 
country,  even  to  the  edge  of  the  wil- 
derness, where  the  last  traces  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  civilized  life  disap- 
pear. And  the  enjoyment  of  this 
machinery  has  come  to  be,  every 
where,  so  completely  one  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  civilized  life,  that  any 
government  in  Christendom  which 
should  refuse  to  afford  the  people 
this  accommodation,  would  be  over- 
turned as  intolerable.  Such  is  the 
progress  of  society. 

An  institution  so  essential  to  our 
idea  of  civilization,  and  so  important 
in  its  bearings  on  all  the  interests  of 
society,  cannot  but  be  expected  to 
make  farther  progress  hereafler.  It 
would  be  quite  contrary  to  our  gen- 
ius as  Americans  certainly,  if  we 
should  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
system  as  it  now  exists  with  us,  is 
incapable  of  improvement.  We 
may  regard  it,  then,  as  a  fair  ques- 
tion for  consideration,  what  im- 
provements in  our  present  system 
of  arrangements  for  the  conveyance 
of  letters,  are  desirable  and  practi- 
cable? 

At  the  outset  of  this  inquiry,  let 
us  recall  distinctly,  what  is,  with  us 
at  least  in  this  country,  the  true  con- 
ception of  a  post-office  system  as  it 
should  be.  Such  a  sy^em  ns  not 
like  the  posts  established  in  ancient 
Persia  and  in  the  Roman  empire, 
or  like  the  posts  as  they  were  estab- 
lished, four  centuries  ago,  in  France, 
Germany  and  England— a  mere 
arrangement  for  the  conveyance  of 
government  despatches,  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
and  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  gov- 


ernment and  its  privileged  fovorites 
and  hangers  on.  Nor  is  it  with  in, 
as  it  is  in  other  countries  even  to 
this  day,  a  government  monopoly, 
to  be  maintained  and  managed  ex- 
clusively, or  chiefly,  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  revenue  of  the  govern- 
ment It  does  not  enter  into  the 
plans  of  the  American  people^  to  tax 
the  correspondence  of  the  nation  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  army 
or  the  navy,  or  for  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  public  expenditure.  It 
is  not  for  the  sake  of  making  money, 
or  saving  money,  for  the  government, 
that  we  maintain  this  post-office  es- 
tablishment It  may  be  assumed 
then  as  a  first  principle,  that  what* 
ever  may  be  the  policy  in  other 
countries,  oar  post-office  system 
ought  to  be  simply  a  great  public 
convenience,  for  the  equal  accom- 
modation of  all  tlie  members  of  so- 
ciety. This  idea  is  the  standard  by 
which  the  merits  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem in  all  its  parts,  and  the  merits 
of  every  proposed  improvement,  are 
to  be  measured.  In  proportion  as  the 
establishment  answers  more  com- 
pletely this  one  end  of  being  a  great 
public  convenience  for  the  equal  ac- 
commodation of  all  the  members  of 
society,  in  that  proportion  does  it 
approach  perfection. 

Let  this  idea,  then,  be  expanded ; 
and  let  us  see  what  are  the  qualities 
necessarily  belonging  to  that  system 
which  is  to  affi>rd  its  benefitB  equal- 
ly, and  as  completely  as  possible,  to 
all  the  members  of  society. 

1.  Most  obviously  such  a  system 
must  have,  what,  for  the  want  of  a 
better  word,  we  may  call  ubiquifp. 
It  must  not  be  confined  to  a  few 
principal  routes — ^the  thoroughfares 
between  the  great  cities — ^where  the 
facilities  of  transportation,  and  the 
abundance  of  letters,  may  make  the 
establishment  profitable.  On  the 
contrary  it  must  be  extended  as  far 
as  possible  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  profits  on  those  routes 
where  conveyance  is  easy  and  cor- 
respondence abundant,  should  be  ap- 
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plied  to  soBtein  thoaa  nnites 
owing  to  the  increeaed  expense  of 
tnuaapoitatioa  and  the  diminished 
amount  of  correspondence,  are  una- 
ble to  sustain  themseWes.  The  only 
imperious  reason  why,  in  such  a 
country  as  ours,  the  government 
should  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  conveyance  of  letters,  more  than 
with  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
or  of  merchandise,  lies  in  the  neces* 
sity  of  giving  to  the  system  of  mails 
this  quality  of  ubiquity.  Leave  the 
whole  business  to  private  competi- 
tion, and  on  all  the  principal  routes 
letters  would  soon  be  conveyed 
cheaper  and  better  than  they  will 
ever  be  by  the  government;  but 
how  would  it  be  with  other  routes  ? 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
sending  a  letter  at  the  cheapest  rate 
and  with  the  greatest  expedition 
from  Hartford  to  New  York,  or  from 
Boston  to  New  Orleans ;  but  what 
would  it  cost  to  send  a  letter  from 
Hartford  to  Babylon  or  Patchogue 
on  Long  Island  ?  And  what  com- 
munication would  there  be  between 
Haitford  and  a  village  on  lake  Mem* 
phremagog,  or  between  Hartford 
and  some  new  outpost  of  civilization 
in  the  west  ?  The  end  for  which  a 
public  establishment  of  this  kind  ex* 
ists,  is  the  equal  accommodation  of 
every  member  of  the  community, 
and  therefore  the  system  must  spread 
its  branches  over  the  whole  country, 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  unprofit- 
able being  sustained  by  the  reve- 
nues of  those  parts  which  are  prof- 
itable. 

2.  Public  accomnoodation  being 
the  end,  reguiarUy  and  precision  in 
all  the  action  of  the  system  are  in- 
dispensable ;  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  system  is  the  more  com- 
plete in  proportion  as  it  is  character- 
ized by  this, Quality.  Every  man 
who  has  occasion  to  send  a  letter  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  must  be 
able  to  rely  on  its  going  safely  and 
unfailingly  to  the  place  to  which  he 
diiects  it  And  not  only  so,  but  he 
should  be  able  to  know,  as  exactly 


as  possible,  the  hour  at  which  it  must 
be  mailed  in  order  to  commence  its 
journey,  and  the  time  when  it  will 
arrive  at  its  destination.  The  pub- 
lic would  not  be  accommodated  if 
letters  from  one  place  to  another, 
were  sent  only  at  unknown  and  ir- 
regular intervals,  according  to  the 
convenience  of  the  postmaster,  or 
when  a  sufficient  number  had  accu- 
mulated in  the  office.  All  the  ar- 
rangements and  all  the  motions  of 
the  system  should  have,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  regularity  and  precis- 
ion of  clock-work. 

3.  Another  quality,  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  end  we  have  in  view, 
is  cheapness.  The  price  of  convey- 
ing letters  by  the  public  mails,  in 
other  words  the  rate  of  postage, 
should  be  set  as  low  as  possible. 
This  grand  accommodation  should 
*  be  affi)rded  to  the  public  at  the  cheap- 
est rate  consistent  with  other  essen- 
tial qualities.  In  determining  the 
rate  of  postage,  the  question  is  not 
what  a  merchant,  or  a  lawyer,  or 
the  proprietor  of  a  great  newspaper,, 
can  affi>rd  to  give  for  a  business  let- 
ter of  great  importance ;  it  is  not, 
what  those  who  have  the  means  of 
paying  are  willing  to  give  for  letters 
radier  than  not  to  receive  them ;  nor 
a  it  what  tariff  of  taxes  on  letters 
will  afford  to  the  government  the 
greatest  revenue ;  it  is  simply,  what 
is  tlie  lowest  rate  of  postage  at  which 
the  establishn^nt,  taken  as  a  whole 
with  all  its  ramifications,  will  be  able 
to  pay  its  own  expenses.  Most  cer- 
tain it  is  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  lower  the  price  of  post- 
age, the  greater  and  more  equal 
will  be  the  public  accommodation. 

4*.  The  speed  with  which  letters 
are  transmitted,  is  an  important  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  system.  On  this 
point  it  is  not  enough  to  offer  the 
remark  that  the  most  rapid  convey- 
ence  of  the  mails,  consistent  with 
security  and  cheapness,  is  the  best. 
There  is  a  certain  degree  of  speed 
on  each  route,  without  which  the 
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mail  almost  ceases  to  be  a  public 
aocommodatioa.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarjr  that  the  mails  Bhoalid  outstrip 
eteiy  possible  conveyanoe ;  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  mail  should  in 
every  instance  travel  so  fast  that 
no  express  can  on  any  emergency 
go  before  it;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  the  mail  go  so  HaM,  from  one 
point  to  another  that  no  ordinary 
rate  of  traveling,  upon  that  route, 
shall  exceed  it  When  travelers 
from  New  York  arrive  at  New  Ha- 
ven daily  by  the  steamboats,  and  the 
mail  from  New  York  comes  daily, 
creeping  along  by  land  some  six  or 
eight  hours  afterwards,  the  public-* 
whether  by  the  fault  of  the  govern- 
ment or  of  some  body  else— is  not 
accommodated.  When  it  took  five 
or  six  days  for  a  traveler  to  pass  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston,  that 
was  as  fast  as  a  letter  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  travel.  The 
speed  of  the  most  rapid  ordinary 
traveling  on  a  given  route,  is  the 
least  with  which  the  public  will  be 
satisfied.  If  a  more  rapid  transmis- 
sion is  attempted,  it  will  be  found 
that  cheapness  is  sacrificed  to  speed, 
and  the  mail  instead  of  affording 
equal  accommodation  to  all  the 
members  of  society,  is  a  conveni- 
ence only  to  those  who  can  afibrd 
to  pay  high  postage. 

5.  Another  quality,  of  great  im- 
portance to  a  perfect  system,  is  «6- 
curity  against  abwes.  Letters  en- 
trusted to  the  public  mails  should  be 
inviolable ;  and  he  who  writes  to  a 
friend,  should  feel  that  though  his 
letter  be  filled  even  to  the  outer  edg- 
es, no  post-office,  clerk  is  likely  to 
peep  into  it  The  system  should  be 
so  armnged  as  to  hold  eveiy  agent 
and  official,  effectually,  to  a  strict  re- 
sponsibility, and  to  prevent  as  far 
as  possible  all  collusion  of  one  with 
another  for  fraudulent  purposes. 
No  temptations  to  petty  frauds  and 
deceitful  tricks,  should  be  allowed 
to  exist  where  they  ctm  possibly  be 
avoided.  Those  who  for  the  time 
b^g  are  entrusted  with  the  admiop 


latnlion,  ahouki  aort  ba  peiniltod, 
nor  even  templed,  to  ise  the  poit*- 
oftoe  departmeait  iot  their  own  aai- 
fiahpoTposea.  Andnopar^ofpol- 
iticians*^whether  administimtioft  or 
opposition— aboald  be  enabled  to 
ase  the  poetpoffice  as  an  electioneer- 
ing engine,  save  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. Of  any  two  systems,  equal 
m  other  respects,  that  which  moat 
effectually  guards  against  all  such 
abuses,  is  the  best  That  is  a  base 
government  any  wherey  which  vol- 
untarily, and  unnecessarily)  and  per* 
severingly,  puts  any  sort  of  tempta- 
tion in  the  way  of  its  officials  or  in 
the  way  of  those  who  have  dealings 
with  it 

We  may  add,  here,  without  en- 
tering into  any  discussion,  that,  on 
the  principle  just  refened  to,  the 
entire  poat-office  establishment  of  a 
Christian  people,*  ought  to  reiqiect 
the  Christian  sabbath.  The  govern- 
ment cannot  trifle  with  the  religious 
ideas  and  S3rmpathies  of  a  Cbnstiaa 
people,  without  producing  an  effect 
upon  the  moral  sense  and  moral 
habits  of  the  people,  that  will  cost 
too  much  in  the  end. 

The  poet-office  system  now  existing 
in  this  country,  has  existed  without 
any  essential  change,  ever  since  the 
organization  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment At  the  beginning,  it  was  nat* 
urally  and  wisely  copied,  in  its  moat 
important  features,  from  the  S3rBtem 
which  then  existed  in  Great  Britain. 
It  has  been  extended  and  modified 
from  time  to  time ;  and  it  has  been 
so  well  administered,  and  its  work- 
ing has  been  on  the  whole  so  bene- 
ficial, that  there  has  been  little  dis- 
position to  attempt  any  material  im- 
provement Of  late  however,  a  new 
system— new  in  the  adoption  of  sev- 
eral important  principles — has  been 
introduced  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 
conoection  with  this,  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  has  been 
directed  partially  and  ineffectually 
to  the  subject  of  poet*office  reform. 

The  new  system  which  went  into 
q>eFatioa  in  Great  Britain,  on  the 
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tenth  day  of  January,  184(K '  ia  one 
which  must  sooner  or  later  be  intro-^ 
daced,  not  only  into  our  country,  but 
under  every  civilized  government. 
For  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  we  ask  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  some  account  of  the  ori* 
gin  of  this  system,  of  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  constructed,  and  to 
die  inquiry  how  far  such  a  system 
is  desirable  and  practicable  in  our 
own  country. 

Of  the  "  penny  postage'^  system, 
as  it  is  called,  most  persons  in  this 
country  know  little  more  than  the 
name.  It  was  first  proposed  in 
1837,  by  a  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  a 
man  previously  unknown  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  a  pamphlet  on  *' post-office 
reform.^'  The  object  of  that  pam* 
phlet  was,  to  show  that  under  a  sys* 
tern  which  it  described,  letters  not 
exceeding  half  an  ounce  each  iq 
weight,  might  be  received  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  delivered  in  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom,  for  a  penny  ster* 
ling;  and  that  under  such  a  sys^ 
tern,  this  great  diminution  of  postage 
would  in  the  end  involve  no  dimi- 
nution of  revenue. 

This  bold  proposal  immediately 
excited  public  attention.  Fortu- 
nately for  its  success,  a  parliamen- 
tary commission  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  an  extended  investiga- 
tion of  the  management  of  the  post- 
office  department.  The  commit, 
sioners  having  already  reported  up- 
on various  parts  of  the  general  in- 
quiry with  which  they  were  charged, 
could  do  little  more  in  regard  to 
Mr.  HilFs  plan  than  to  call  him  be- 
fore them  and  examine  his  opin- 
ions and  arguments,  respecting  that 
branch  of  the  subject  upon  which 
they  had  not  yet  reported.  This 
however  was  a  favorable  introduc- 
tion of  Mr.  Hill's  proposal,  to  the 
notice  both  of  the  Parliament  and 
of  the  public. 

In  May,  1887,  some  three  months 
^er  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hill^a 
pamphlet,  a  petition  in  favor  of  hia 
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scheme  was  presented  to  both  hou- 
ses of  Parliament,  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  the  business  men  of  Lon- 
don in  every  department — "mer^ 
chants,  bankers,  insurance  compa« 
nies,  men  of  science,  solicitors,  pub« 
lishers,  printers,^'  dsc.  About  the 
same  time,  a  memorial  in  behalf  of 
the  proposed  reform  was  presented 
to  the  Lords  of  the  treasury,  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  Ere  long,  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
the  councils  of  other  large  towns, 
began  to  appear  as  the  advocates  of 
this  reform,  so  obviously  important 
to  every  commeroial  or  manufactu* 
ling  community. 

In  November  of  that  year,  a  com- 
niittee  was  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  examine  into  the 
practicability  of  tlie  proposed  new 
system,  and  particularly  whether  it 
could  be  adopted  without  diminish-* 
ing  the  net  revenue  of  the  post-office 
department.  A  parliamentary  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  is  a  very  different 
affair  in  Great  Britain,  from  such  a 
committee  in  Congress,  or  in  one  of 
our  State  legidatures.  There,  such 
a  committee,  instead  of  finishing  its 
business  in  one  or  two  evenings  or 
mornings,  sits  again  and  again,  for 
weeks  or  for  months — calls  before 
it  all  sorts  of  men  that  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  any  interest  in  the 
subject  of  inquiry,  or  any  knowl- 
edge of  its  detaU^^not  only  hears 
but  records  and  reports  their  facts 
and  reasonings  on  the  subject—* 
makes  one  report,  and  if  the  sub- 
ject is  not  exhausted,  another,  and 
another— till  in  the  end  a  mass  of 
information,  including  both  facts  and 
principles,  has  been  collected,  and 
digested,  and  presented  both  to  the 
legislature  and  to  the  people,  which 
may  become  the  basis  of  wise,  satis- 
factory and  stable  legislation.  This 
committee  on  the  reduction  of  post- 
age sat  sixty-three  days ;  and  they 
examined  eighty-three  witnesses,  bet 
sides  those  who  were  called  to  give 
facts  and  opinions  f^om  the  po^t-of- 
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fice  department  and  from  the  stamp- 
(^ce. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  this  work 
might  be  done  the  more  thoroughly, 
a  voluntary  committee  was  formed 
by  several  of  the  most  eminent  mer- 
chants and  bankers  of  the  city  of 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  collect* 
ing  evidence  to  lay  before  the  par- 
liamentary committee.  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  voluntary  com- 
mittee, was  a  striking  indication  of 
the  interest  taken  in  the  enquiry  by 
commercial  men ;  and  the  existence 
and  operations  of  such  a  committee 
naturally  tended  to  awaken  a  deeper 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
people.  In  the  session  of  1838, 
this  reform  was  urged  upon  Parlia- 
ment by  more  than  320  petitions, 
with  38,708  signatures.  In  1839, 
afler  the  reports  of  the  committee 
of  inquiiy  had  been  published,  in- 
cluding all  the  testimony  which  the 
committee  had  taken,  the  public  zeal 
for  post-office  reform  was  shown  by 
the  presentation  of  2,007  petitions, 
with  262,809  signatures,  from  all 
classes  of  society,  merchants,  man- 
ufacturers, municipal  corporations, 
scientific  men,  the  clergy  of  the  es- 
tablishment, ministers  of  the  various 
dissenting  denominations,  literary 
and  scientific  societies,  and  associa- 
tions of  professional  men.  Such 
demonstrations  of  the  public  will,  the 
British  government  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  obey.  The  result 
was,  that  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  propo- 
sal,, in  two  years  and  a  half  afler  the 
publication  of  his  pamphlet,  was 
passed  into  an  act  of  Parliament* 

*  To  the  reprint  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  postage  (referred  to  at  the 
commenceroent  of  this  article)  is  append- 
ed the  following  appeal,  which  we  copy 
as  an  illustration  or  the  way  in  which  toe 
reform  was  earned  in  Great  Britain. 
Uniform  Penny  Postaox. 
(Farm  of  a  petition.) 
To  the  Honorable,  tne  Lords  Spiritnal 

and  Temporal  (or,  the  Commons,  04  ths 

ease  may  be]  in  Parliament  assembled : 
The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned, 

\ta  be  filled  up  with  the  name  of  place, 

eorparatianf  ^.] 


So  much  for  the  origin  of  the 
new  system.  The  principles  on 
which  it  is  constructed,  are  by  no 
means  summed  up  in  the  name 
which  is  commonly  given  to  it— 
^^  penny  postage.''  In  England  it 
is  found  practicable,  under  this  sys- 


Sheweth,  That  your  petitioners  eai^ 
.  neatly  desire  an  uniform  penny  post,  pay- 
able in  advance,  as  proposed  by  Rowland 
Hill,  and  recommended  by  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  or  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  your  petitionera  intreat 
yoar  Honorable  House  to  give  instaal 
effect  to  this  report,  &c. 

Mothers  and  Fathers  that  wish  to  hear 
from  their  absent  children  !  Friends  who 
are  parted,  that  wish  to  write  to  each 
other !  Emigrants  that  do  not  forg«»t 
their  native  homes !  Farmers  that  wish 
to  know  the  best  markets!  Merchants 
and  Tradesmen  that  wish  to  reeeive  or- 
ders and  money  quickly  and  cheaply  ! 
Mechanics  and  haborers  that  wisii  to 
Jearn  where  good  work  and  high  wages 
are  to  be  had !  support  the  report  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  your  petitiona 
for  an  ta^form  penny  post.  Let  .every 
city,  town  and  village,  every  corporation, 
every  religious  society  and  congregation, 
petition,  and  let  every  one  in  the  kingdom 
sif  n  a  petition  with  his  name  or  bis  mark. 
Tmj  is  no  question  of  party  politics. 

Lord  Ashburton,  a  conservative,  and 
one  of  the  richest  noblemen  of  the  coun- 
try, spoke  these  impressive  words  before 
the  House  of  Commons  committee  :-^ 
**  Postage  is  one  of  the  worst  of  our  taxes ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  taxing  the  conversation  of 
people  who  live  at  a  distance  from  each 
other.  The  communication  of  letters  by 
persons  living  at  a  distance,  is  the  same 
as  a  communication  by  word  of  mouth  be- 
tween persons  living  in  the  same  town." 

"  Sixpence,"  says  Mr.  Brewin,  "  is  the 
third  of  a  poor  man's  income;  if  a  gen- 
tleman, who  bad  10002.  a  year,  or  32.  a 
day,  had  to  pay  one  third  of  his  daily 
income,  a  sovereign  for  a  letter,  how  often 
would  he  write  letters  of  friendship  ? 
Let  a  gentleman  put  that  to  himself,  and 
tiien  he  will  be  able  to  see  how  the  poor 
man  cannot  be  able  to  pay  sixpence  lor 
his  letter." 

RBAOKft!  If  you  can  get  any  signa- 
tures to  a  petition,  make  two  copies  of 
the  above  on  two  half  sheets  of  paper ; 
eet  them  signed  as  numerously  as  possi- 
ble ;  fold  each  up  separately ;  put  a  slip 
of  paper  around,  leaving  the  ends  open  ; 
direct  one  to  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  other  to  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  London,  and  put 
them  into  the  post-office. 
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tern,  to  reduce  all  postage  to  a  pen* 
ny  sterling.  The  essential  princi- 
ples of  the  system  are  these. 
•  1.  Unifarmilp  of  postage.  Our 
system,  as  every  one  hai^  occasion 
to  know,  proceeds  on  the  principle 
of  a  tariff  of  different  postages  for 
different  distances ;  and  at  first  sight 
it  seems  unreasonable  to  charge  the 
same  postage  for  conveying  a  letter 
five  miles,  as  for  conveying  it  five 
hundred  miles.  But  a  little  refiec* 
tion  is  enough  to  show,  that  the  dis- 
tance to  which  a  letter  is  transported, 
is  no  index  of  the  actual  cost  of  that 
letter  to  ihe  government  The  cost 
of  conveying  a  letter  from  Boston  to 
Philadelphia,  is  in  all  probability  less 
to  the  government  than  the  cost  of 
conveying  a  letter  from  one  country 
post-office  to  another,  some  fifleen 
miles  distant.  Why  then  should 
the  first  letter  be  charged  with  four 
times  as  much  postage  as  the  other  ? 
The  great  advantage  of  a  national 
post-office  system  is,  that  the  routes 
on  which  there  is  little  communica- 
tion, and  which  are  therefore  una- 
ble to  maintain  themselves,  shall  be 
maintained  by  the  more  profitable 
routes  on  which  there  is  continually 
a  large  surplus  revenue.  In  such  a 
system,  a  uniform  postage,  without 
any  regard  to  distance,  will  be  more 
reasonable,  and  in  the  end  more 
profitable  to  the  establishment,  than 
any  tariff  of  postages  varying  with 
the  distance. 

2.  Another  feature  of  the  new 
ajratem  is  the  pre^payment  of  poaU 
age.  No  letter  enjoys  the  full  ben- 
efit of  the  reform,  on  which  the 
postage  is  not  paid  at  or  before  its 
lodgment  in  the  post-office.  This  is 
tlie  principle,  so  well  known  to  bu- 
siness men,  of  payment  ia  advance 
—a  principle  which  we  earnestly 
commend  to  the  publishers  and  to 
all  the  purchasers  of  the  New  £ng- 
lander.  If  it  is  found  economical 
elsewhere,  why  should  it  not  be  far 
more  economical  in  such  a  concern 
as  the  post-office  ? 

8.  But  what  fiicilitat^  the  pre« 


payment  of  postage,  and  greatly  di- 
minishes the  entire  cost  of  a  letter  to 
the  department,  is  that  the  pre-pay- 
ment  is  made  by  means  of  stamps^ 
which  the  department  ordinarily 
sells  as  a  commodity  to  stationers 
and  other  retail  dealers,  as  well  as  to 
individuals  and  institutions  maintain- 
mg  an  extensive  correspondence. 
Thus  postage  is  sold  by  the  whole- 
sale ;  and  the  immense  expense  to 
the  government  of  collecting  post- 
age in  millions  upon  millions  of 
minute  payments,  is  saved. 

The  stamps  prepared  by  govern- 
ment are  of  four  sorts.  (1.)  An 
adhesive  stamp  or  label,  on  a  small 
piece  of  paper  manufactured  for  the 
purpose,  which  being  slightly  moist^ 
ened  adheres  to  the  letter  like  a 
wafer.  (2.)  A  stamped  cover,  or 
half  sheet  of  paper,  in  which  the 
letter  is  enclosed,  and  which  is  sold 
for  the  price  of  the  postage  added  to 
the  cost  of  the  paper.  (3. )  Stamped 
letter  paper,  by  means  of  which  the 
letter  writer  buys  his  paper  and 
his  postage  at  one  purchase.  (4.) 
Stamped  wrappers  of  various  prices, 
for  packages  and  parcels  of  various 
weights. 

4.  Another  principle  of  the  new 
system  is  that  postage  is  charged  by 
weight  alone.  The  reasonableness 
of  this  principle  needs  no  illustra** 
tion.  What  business  has  the  gov* 
emment  to  inquire  whether  my  let^ 
ter  is  composed  of  one  piece  of 
paper  or  of  two  or  more.^  Is  it 
the  object  of  the  government  to 
charge  extra  postage  on  the  trans- 
mission of  money  by  mail  ?  But 
the  government  runs  no  risk,  and 
sustains  no  responsilHlity,  in  respect 
to  the  money  which  is  enclosed  in 
letters.  If  it  did,  it  might  reasona- 
bly indemnify  itself,  not  by  charg- 
ii^  so  much  extra  for  each  bank 
note,  without  reference  to  its  value, 
but  by  a  per  centage  on  the  amount* 
Besides,  look  at  the  inequality  of 
this  charge.  Bich  men,  merchants 
and  bankers,  make  remittances  by 
drafts  written  on  the  same'  sheet  o£ 
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paper  with  the  letter,  and  they  paj 
ncAhing  but  the  letter  postage.  BiU 
the  apprentice  boy  who,  out  of  hit 
hard  earnings,  or  harder  savinga, 
wants  to  send  a  dollar  to  his  widow*> 
ed  mother,  to  help  her  in  her  strug* 
gles  to  feed  and  school  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  must  be  taxed 
not  for  his  letter  only,  but  to  the 
^unount  of  from  six  to  twentyt'five 
per  cent,  on  his  poor  paper  dollar. 
On  the  new  system  of  Great  Brit* 
ain,  every  thing  not  exceeding  half 
an  ounce  in  weight,  goes  for  a  sin*> 
•gle  letter;  and.  no  postmasfier^s 
clerk  is  set  to  poke  a  wire  info  its 
foldings,  to  see  what  it  encloses. 

5.  Another  principle  of  the  new 
OTstem  is  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
franking  privilege.  The  privilege 
-of  sending  letters  and  documents 
by  the  public  mails,  free  of  postage, 
is  allowed  in  this  country  to  a  great 
number  of  persons,  with  various 
restrictions,  which  are  more  or  less 
respected  according  as  the  con* 
sciences  of  the  privileged  individu* 
als  are  more  or  less  efficient  It 
was  so  in  England.  The  Postmas* 
ler  General  of  the  United  States  in 
1839,  (Mr.  Niles,)  declared  thai, 
during  the  last  three  quarters  of  the 
year  reviewed  in  his  report,  the  free 
matter  constituted  a  very  considera* 
ble  portion  of  the  entire  mails. 
During  three  weeks  only  of  the 
summer  of  that  year,  the  pamphlets 
and  printed  documents  franked  at 
the  Washington  city  post-office, 
exclusive  of  franked  letten,  amount* 
ed  to  sixteen  tons  and  a  half.  Who 
pays  for  the  transportation  of  all 
Ihis  tonnage,  and  for  its  distribution 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  individuals  ? 
It  costs  the  department  just  as 
much  to  convey  a  free  letter,  as  to 
eonvey  in  the  same  mail  a  letter  of 
the  same  weight  on  which  postage 
is  to  be  paid.  It  may  be  necessary 
for  the  public  good,  that  members 
of  Congress  and  other  dignitaries 
should  have  tktir  postage  given  to 
them,  in  addition  to  tbeir  pay  and 
their  other  per^isiles;    but   ho# 


ought  this  to  be  paid  for?  It  ia 
now  paid  for  by  those  who  pay 
postage.  Why  should  it  not  be  a 
xsharge  upon  the  general  funds  of 
the  government  ?  Why  should  we, 
in  the  walks  of  private  life,  pay  oar 
t)wn  postage  and  that  of  memben 
of  Congress  besides  ?  In  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Hill%  system  has  abol* 
ished  franking.  The  department 
is  no  respecter  of  persons.  The 
Queen  herself — as  we  understand 
the  case-^-pays  her  postage  like  an 
hcmest  woman. 

6.  Another  principle  on  which 
the  new  system  is  ccnistructed, 
is  the  principle,  well  understood 
among  mercantile  men,  that  it  is 
ketter  to  do  a  large  husinees  teith 
twudl  profUsy  than  to  do  a  small 
business  with  larger  profits.  On 
this  principle  it  is  that  the  postage 
is  reduced,  in  that  country,  to  a 
penny  for  a  half  ounce  letter.  On 
the  same  principle,  in  such  a  coun- 
try as  this,  the  postage  should  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  uniform  rate 
at  which  the  establishment,  taken  as 
a  whole,  would  be  able  to  support 
itself. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  reduction  of 
postage  has  been  followed,  as  was 
expected,  by  a  temporary  falling  off 
of  the  revenue  of  the  department 
The  department,  however,  notwith* 
standing  this  falling  off,  not  only 
supported  itself,  but  yielded  to  the 
general  purposes  of  ^e  govern* 
meat  a  net  revenue  of  about  three 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  firat 
year ;  and  since  that  time  the  reve* 
nae  has  been  such  as  to  confirm 
the  expectation  of  its  continued  in* 
crease,  till  it  shall  exceed  what  w«a 
received  under  the  old  system  of 
high  postages. 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  systems 
Some  of  the  principal  advantages 
^^rioh  would  attend  the  adoption  of 
a  similar  system  in  oar  own  cMm* 
try,  are  obvious. 

L  The  aiDBtobviouBia,  that  theirs 
must  needs  be  under  such  a  system, 
an  hmnense  increase  of  the  corres* 
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pondedee  passing  tbfough  the  post* 
offices,  and  paying  postage.  The 
present  system  of  high  postages 
has  the  effect,  first,  of  causing  a  large 
portion  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  country  to  be  carried  on  inde* 
pendent  of  the  mails.  Who  goes 
from  Hartford  to  New  York,  or 
even  to  New  Haven,  widiout  carry* 
ing  letters,  unless  he  takes  his  start 
so  suddenly  that  no  body  knows  of 
his  g<nng  ?  The  probability  is  that 
on  the  route  ^tween  New  York 
and  fio6t(»,  or  on  that  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  or  on 
that  between  Philadelphia  and  Bal* 
timore,  the  number  of  letters  con* 
veyed  by  travelers  is,  at  least,  as 
great  as  the  number  conveyed  by 
the  public  mails.  Take  away  the 
high  price  of  postage,  and  all  these 
letters  rush  into  the  posC*offices 
as  naitarally  as  water  runs  down 
hill. 

The  present  system,  again,  has  the 
efiect  of  causing  a  very  great  supprss* 
sion  of  correspondence.  There  are 
few  men,  women,  or  children,  capa* 
hie  of  writing  letters,  who  are  not 
conscious  that  under  a  difTerent  sys^ 
tern,  their  letters  would  be  twice  or 
thrice  as  mai^  as  they  now  are* 
Especially  is  this  true  of  those  in 
humbler  circum8tancee-**of  the  wid* 
ow  separated  from  her  8ons-*H)f 
those  sons  separated  from  each 
other.  To  such  persons,  a  letter  of 
friendship  is  oflsn  a  far  greater 
luxury  tluin  it  can  be  to  any  othen. 
And  to  how  great  an  extent  is  cor* 
respondence  between  such  persons 
actually  suppressed  by  the  present 
system.  These  too,  are  the  very 
persons  who  have  the  fewest  oppor^ 
tunities  of  forwarding  letters  by 
private  conveyance.  How  great  an 
increase  of  correspondence  by  the 
taails  most  there  be  from  these  two 
souarce8«-^e  throwing  of  letters  in* 
tor  the  ttiaib,  that  now  pass  throg^ 
other  channel»'-''^nd  tke  writing  of 
leiten  that  are  vow  Mfpressed  for 
the  w«nt  of  a  cheap  awi  regdar 
oQsvejcfeiioe. 


But  there  aro  other  sources  from 
which  there  would  be  a  still  greater 
increase.  Many  business  men,  un* 
def  a  system  founded  on  the  princi* 
pies  which  we  have  enumerated^ 
would  find  that  the  best  mode  of 
advertising  is  by  a  printed  circular 
to  the  very  individuals  with  whom 
they  wi^  to  communicate.  A 
wholesale  merchant  in  New  York 
knows  his  regular  customers,  and 
he  knows  or  can  know  the  address 
of  thousands  of  other  retail  dealers 
in  his  line.  Let  the  mails  be  made 
oheap,  and  what  mode  of  adverd« 
sing  would  be  so  effectual  as  to 
communicate  directly  with  his  cue* 
tomers,  by  sending  them  just  that 
information  which  he  wishes  to  lay 
before  their  eyes  ? 

Reduce  the  price  of  postage,  and 
how  many  other  things  beside  let* 
ters  would  be  carried  by  the  mails. 
Not  only  letters  and  bank  notes, 
and  printed  paper,  but  light  packa« 
ges  of  any  description,  from  half 
an  ounce  to  a  pound  or  more, 
would  seek  such  a  mode  of  convey- 
ance. This  has  been  found  to  be 
the  case  in  England,  to  so  great  an 
extent,  that  it  is  becoming  necessa* 
vy  to  restrict  the  right  of  traveling 
by  nmi  to  packages  of  a  conveni^ 
ent  bulk  and  shape. 

2.  Another  benefit  of  the  reform 
is,  that  under  the  new  system, 
ail  postmasters  and  other  pereotts 
employed  in  the  post-offices,  are 
more  easily  held  to  a  strict  acconnt^ 
ability  in  regard  to  the  monies  paBS4 
lag  through  their  hands*  The 
method  of  keeping  aocoonts  with 
deputy  poBtmaeters  in  England, 
was,  we  believe,  much  the  same 
with  that  which  exists  here^  which 
is  necessarily  complicated  and  ex* 
tended.  But  in  that  country,  they 
had  reason  to  apprehend  that  under 
the  old  system,  collusion  between 
diftvent  postmseters,  or  between 
elevks  in  di£b»nt  offioes^  to  assist 
each  other  in  defimiding  the  de^ 
partment,  wee  not  veiy  aniVequeat 
it  may  be  iaoi«  nnfrsqaent  in  this 
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country ;  but  if  a  new  system  will 
be  more  effectual  in  preventing 
temptations  to  this  kind  of  fraud, 
that,  certainly,  will  be  a  great  ad* 
vantage. 

3.  Another  advantage  of  the  new 
83rstem,  far  more  important  in  our 
opinion,  is  that  the  temptations  to 
petty  frauds  upon  the  post-office 
would  cease.  Little  vices,  general- 
ly practiced  in  the  community — 
even  when  they  are  practiced  with« 
out  reflection,  and  therefore  without 
conscious  self-reproach — ^have  an 
efiect,  unnoticed  perhaps,  yet  dis* 
astrous,  on  public  morals.  No  lit- 
tle meanness  is  more  common  with 
the  American  people,  than  the  mean- 
ness of  trying  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  legal  postage.  How  oilen  is 
intelligence  communicated  through 
the  mail  by  some  cabalistic  mark  on 
the  margin  or  the  wrapper  of  a 
newspaper.  How  oflen  is  a  double 
letter  folded  so  as  to  pass  for  a  sin- 
gle one.  How  oflen  is  the  post- 
master regarded  as  a  sort  of  natural 
enemy,  whom  it  is  meritorious  to 
circumvent,  and  the  defrauding  of 
whom  is  a  mere  spoiling  of  the 
Egyptians.  A  new  system,  that 
would  cut  up  these  temptations  by 
the  roots,  would  be  an  invaluable 
blessing  in  respect  to  the  morals  of 
the  community. 

4.  The  demoralizing  influences 
of  the  franking  privileee,  would  be 
entirely  removed  by  me  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  system.  On  this 
point  we  will  not  enlarge.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  all  political  parties 
charge  each  other  with  the  most  un- 
scrupulous and  corrupt  abuse  of 
this  privilege — abuse  that  violates 
the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the 
law  by  which  the  privilege  is  crea- 
ted. What  champion  has  come 
forth  in  any  quarter  to  vindicate 
the  members  of  Congress  and  pub- 
lic functionaries,  of  his  own  party, 
against  so  dishonorable  an  imputa« 
tion  ?  We  know  there  are  individ- 
uals invested  with  the  franking 
privilege,  with  whom  it  is  a  matter 


of  conscience  to  exercise  the  privi- 
lege only  within  the  letter  of  the 
law.  But  how  would  the  profession 
of  such  scrupulousness  be  received 
by  the  public  press?  With  what 
ill-suppressed  smiles  would  it  be  re- 
ceived on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  along  the  more 
dignified  concentric  semicircles  of 
the  Senate  ?  And  ought  such  things 
as  this  to  be  endured  as  a  part  of 
the  public  morals  of  a  free  and 
high-i^ded  people  f 

5.  By  the  adoption  of  a  system 
like  that  which  has  been  described, 
all  parts  of  the  country  would  be 
brought  into  a  closer  communica- 
tion with  each  other.     Ties  of  affin- 
ity and  blood,  as  well  as  of  busi- 
ness, connect  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  individuals  in  the  remotest 
districts' of  the  country.     In  this 
respect,  our  country  differs  from 
almost  every  other.      £lsewhere, 
the  people  of  each  distinct  province 
have  a  distinct  lineage  of  their  own, 
and  a  provincial  dialect;  and  all 
their  ancestors  for  uncounted  gen- 
erations have  lived  and  died  on  the 
same  soil  on  which  they  live,  and 
on  which  their  children  will  live 
after  them.     How  different  is  it 
here  I     Elsewhere  the  members  of 
the  same  family,  for  the  most  part, 
live  and  die  at  their  native  home- 
stead, or  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
spot  where  they  were  bom.    The 
American,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
bom  for  migration,  and  those  who 
were  nurtured  under  one  roof  are 
found,  after  a  few  yean,  scattered 
east,  west,  south  and  north,  hundreds 
of  miles  apart    Travel  from  New 
England  westward,  through  New 
York,  through  Pennsylvania,  through 
Ohio,  through  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
far  into  the  woods  of  Iowa  or  Wis- 
konsan,  and  every  where  you  find 
New  England  names,  and  hearts 
that  warm  towards  their  kindred 
here.    There  are  men  and  women 
of  every  en^iloyment  and  condi* 
tton,  whose  most  intimate  associa- 
tions  and    dearest   alliances  are^ 
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many  of  them,  hundreds  and  hun* 
dreds  of  miles  away.    There  is  the 
teacher  whose  trials  would  be  light- 
ened, and  his  heart  cheered,  if  he 
could  freely  communicate  by  letter 
with  those  who  were  once  his  in- 
structors or  his  companions  in  study. 
There  is  the  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
the  home  missionary,  to  whose  self- 
denying  work  free  communication 
with  friends,  brethren  and  helpers 
far  away,  is  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment.    There  is  the  young  man, 
exposed  to  strong  temptations,  whom 
a  free  and  frequent  correspondence 
with  his  mother,  or  his  sisters,  or 
with  another  friehd  still  dearer  to 
his  hopes,  might  keep  from  falling. 
There  is  the  anxious  wife  or  mother, 
who  sees  the  health  of  some  dear 
one  in  the  family  beginning  to  fail, 
and  who  would    like  to  get  one 
word  from  the  old  family  physician. 
There  are  the    planters    of   new 
towns  and  villages,  laymg  the^  foun- 
dations icivil,  ecclesiastical  and  lit- 
erary, who  would  love  sometimes 
to  get  a  short  answer  to  one  short 
question  from  the  judge,  the  'squire, 
tiie  minister,  the  schoolmaster,  or 
the  deacon,  whoih  they  knew  in  old 
Connecticut  or  in  the  old  Bay  State. 
Bat  how,  in  that  new  country,  can 
they  raise  the  half  dollar  to  pay  the 
post-office  tax  upon  a  single  ques- 
tion?    It  is  of  no  small  importance 
politically  and  morally,  as  well  as 
in  respect  to  commercial  interests, 
to  make  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  these  scattered  friends 
and  kindred,  as  perfect  and  as  cheap 
as  possible.     How  much  would  the 
ties  of  kindred  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  remotest  portions  of  the 
country  be  strengthened ;  how  would 
the  chain  of  love  be  kept  bright; 
how  would  sentiment,  thought,  know- 
ledge, feeling,  flash  along  that  chain 
like    the    electric    stream«-4f  the 
means  of  communication,  or  rather 
of  communion,    should    be    thus 
cheapened  and  perfected.    Our  post- 
office  system  as  it  now  is,  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  influences 


which  hold  our  Union  together,  and 
keep  these  States  from  falling  apart 
in  the  agitations  of  faction.  The 
system,  spread  through  the  whole 
land,  and  connecting  every  human 
habitation  with  every  other,  is  every 
where  the  channel  of  a  vital  ener- 
gy. The  more  we  perfect  the  sys- 
tem— ^the  more  numerously  letters 
of  business,  of  friendship,  of  scien*' 
tific  enquiry,  or  of  benevolent  and 
patriotic  enterprise,  pass  between 
the  east  and  the  west,  between  the 
north  and  the  south — just  so  much 
the  more  do  we  strengthen  the  ties 
that  make  us  one  people. 

Another  inquiry  remains,  on 
which  we  will  ofier  some  considera- 
tions. Is  the  establishment  of  such 
a  system  practicable  in  our  country  ? 
There  are  two  great  difficulties  at 
the  outset,  which  must  greatly  em- 
barrass the  attempt  to  move  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  behalf  of  this  reform. 

First,  the  newspaper  press,  espe- 
cially in  our  lai^  cities,  and  most 
of  all  at  the  seat  of  government, 
has  an  immediate  interest  against 
any  efi*ectual  change.  Many  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  system,  arise 
out  of  the  monstrous  inequality  be- 
tween the  postage  of  letters  and 
the  postage  of  newspapers — an  in- 
equality which  is,  in  eflect,  a  tax 
upon  correspondence,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  newspaper  publishers.  The 
postage  on  a  letter  of  half  an  ounce 
weight  or  less,  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo,  is  twenty-five  cents,  while 
over  the  same  route  the  postage  of 
a  newspaper,  weighing  from  two  to 
four  ounces,  is  one  cent.  Besides 
this,  the  newspaper  editors  receive 
all  their  exchange  papers,  to  any 
amount,  free  of  postage.  Thus  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  while  the  bulk 
and  wei^t  of  the  mails  consist 
chiefly  of  newspapers,  so  that  the 
post-office  system  seems  to  exist  for 
the  benefit  of  the  publishers,  the 
expense  of  transportation  is  paid  by 
a  tax  on  letters.  Or,  to  state  par- 
ticulars, the  letters  carried  by  mail 
are  in  weight,  compared  with  the 
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newspapers,  as  one  to  twenty-two  9 
compared  with  other  printed  mat* 
ter,  they  are  as  one  to  foui'.  Of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  mails,  the  let- 
ters are  about  5  per  cent.  But  of 
the  revenue  accruing  from  postage, 
66f  per  cent  is  assessed  upon  the 
letters,  and  only  13^  per  cent  upon 
all  the  printea  matter.  In  other 
words,  of  a  mail  weighing  100  lbs., 

5  Ihs.  are  letters,  95  lbs.  are  news** 
papers  and  pamphlets.  If  the  post* 
age  on  this  mail  is  810,  of  that 
amount  88.66  will  be  paid  for  the 

6  lbs.  of  letters,  and  thd3  for  the 
95  lbs.  of  printed  matter.  On  tho 
same  principle,  then,  on  which  a 
great  English  landholder  naturally 
contends  for  a  heavy  duty  on  im<* 
ported  grain,  or  the  proprietor  of  a 
Pennsylvania  coal-mine  for  a  heavy 
duty  on  imported  coal— on  the  same 
principle  on  which  an  English  bish- 
op, with  his  princely  revenues  and 
bis  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
contends  against  ecclesiastical  re** 
form,  it  will  not  be  strange  if  the 
proprietors  of  newspapers  in  the 
large  cities,  and  especially  at  the 
0eat  of  government,  are  found  in 
opposition  to  any  thorough  reformat 
tion  of  our  present  system  of  post- 
age. 

The  newspapers  published  in  the 
smaller  towns,  have  not  the  same 
vested  interest  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem. On  the  contrary,  the  unrea- 
sonable cheapness  of  newspaper 
postage,  as  compared  with  every 
other  kind  of  postage,  gives  to 
their  competitors  in  the  ^at  cen* 
ters  of  commercial,  political  and 
religious  intelligence,  an  unnatural 
advantage  over  them.  If  the  gov* 
emment  did  not  undertake  to  carry 
the  great  newspapers  from  Boston* 
New  York,  and  Washington,  to  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  for  much  less 
than  cost,  (indemnifying  itself,  be  it 
remembered,  by  a  tax  on  letters,) 
the  circulation  and  the  influence* 
and  consequently  the  character,  of 
the  country  newspapers,  would  be 
greatly  in  advance  of  what  can  be 


expactedt  as  things  now  are.  The 
great  newspapers  at  the  seat  of 
government,  are  probably  more  int 
terested  than  any  others,  in  the  pre* 
sent  system.  Their  oircalatton  by 
carriers,  in  the  city  where  they  are 
published,  is  of  course  much  less 
than  that  of  the  leading  newspa- 
pers in  the  great  commercial  cities. 
Far  the  greatest  portion  of  every 
daily  issue  must  be  despatched  by 
the  mails  into  all  parts  of  the  Un- 
ion* During  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, reams  of  papers  from  the 
offices  of  the  Globe*  the  Madisonian 
and  the  National  Intelligencer,  are 
sent  in  the  mails  free  of  all  postage, 
under  the  franks  of  the  honorable 
members,  whose  speeches  they  con- 
tain. It  is  not  improbable  that  with 
the  franking  privilege  abolished, 
and  with  the  postage  on  newspapers 
so  adjusted  that  they  shall  no  longer 
be  conveyed  for  less  than  cost, 
those  presses  at  Washington,  which 
now  control  the  politics  of  the 
country,  would  not  soon  be  shorn  of 
more  than  half  their  political  power. 
Such  a  result  we  should  by  no 
means  deplore.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  power  now  wield- 
ed by  those  presses,  will  be  em- 
ployed to  advance  such  a  consum- 
mation, If  the  reform  of  our  post- 
office  system  is  ever  to  be  effected, 
it  must  be  demanded  by  another 
sort  of  public  opinion  than  that 
which  is  manufactured  by  the  agen- 
cy of  the  great  central  newspapers 
with  their  "  affiliated  presses." 

The  other  great  difficulty  which 
must  embarrass  at  the  outset,  any 
attempt  to  promote  a  reform,  is 
found  in  the  Atctitious  consequence 
which  the  franking  privilege  gives 
to  every  man  who  happens  to  be  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  in  the 
facilities  for  electioneering,  which 
the  present  system  affords  to  each 
of  the  great  parties  that  divide  the 
nation,  and  especially  to  whatever 
party  happens  to  have  the  asoen^ 
dency.  Without  the  abolition  of 
the  franking  privilege*  tbare  can  ha 
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no  effectual  refonn.  Members  of 
Congreas,  however  patiently  and 
patriotically  they  may  listen  to  any 
proposal  for  the  reduction  of  post- 
age, which  promises  to  leave  their 
franking  privilege  untouched,  will 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  look  most 
unfavorably  on  any  scheme  which' 
threatens  V>  curtail  this  precious 
perquisite.  We  may  be  sure  that 
no  Congress,  of  whatever  party, 
will  vote  to  divest  themselves  of  the 
light  of  defraying  the  expenses  of 
their  correspondence,  by  a  tax  on 
the  letters  of  the  commonalty,  till 
they  are  compelled  to  do  so  by 
some  manifestation  of  the  public 
will,  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  too  earnest  to  be  trifled  with. 
Nor  will  any  party  in  the  posses- 
sion of  power^  willingly  forego  the 
use  of  those  electioneering  agen- 
cies, and  those  multiplied  facilities 
for  influencing  the  public  mind, 
which*  the  present  system  affords 
them.  The  party — by  which  we 
mean  not  the  millions  who  vote 
with  the  party,  but  the  few  who 
shape  its  policy  and  direct  its  move- 
ments— ^will  always  feel  that  just 
now,  while  the  great  crisis  of  anoth- 
er election  is  not  more  than  four 
years  distant,  the  greatest  good  re- 
quires them  to  retain  in  their  hands 
every  agency  that  can  help  them  in 
the  struggle.  The  reform  must  be 
demanded  by  a  movement  indepen- 
dent of  party  influences,  and  by  a 
movement  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
or  nothing  can  be  done. 

But  supposing  these  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  is  any  system  of 
cheap  postage,  analogous  to  the  pen* 
ny  postage  system  of  Great  Britain, 
practicable  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  our  countrv — ^with  our 
extent  of  territory ;  with  our  many 
bad  roads  ;  and  with  great  districts 
only  sparsely  populated,  where  the 
majority  of  the  people  have  little 
occasion  for  any  vehicle  of  corres- 
pondence ?  It  is  not  for  us  to 
answer  this  question  in  detaiL  If 
Congress  would  conmusaion  a  smta- 
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ble  number  of  judicious  men  to  in- 
vestigate the  whole  subject,  the  facts 
which  might  thus  be  ascertained, 
would  show  what  is  practicable. 
Some  things,  however,  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  on  this  subject 
authorizes  us  to  regard  as  certain, 
which  indicate  what  would  probably 
be  the  result  of  such  cm  investiga- 
tion. 

We  have  already  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  the  report  of  the  Post* 
master  General,  for  the  year  ending 
December,  1840,  that  ^bper  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  mails  consists  of 
printed  matter.  It  may  fairly  be 
assumed,  then,  that  50  per  cent,  of 
the  expenses  of  the  department  are 
chargeable  to  the  account  of  news- 
papers, periodicals  and  pamphlets. 
Suppose,  now,  that  this  amount  of 
matter  should  be  either  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  the  mails,  or  so  taxed 
with  postage  as  to  pay  its  own  ex- 
penses. The  expenditures  of  the 
post-oflice  department  are  at  once  re- 
duced from  $4,750,000,  (the  amount 
in  round  numbers  for  the  year  1640,) 
to  $2,375,000.  But  the  revenue 
from  letters,  under  the  present 
system,  is,  in  round  numbers, 
$4,000,000,*  raised  by  an  average 
postage  of  15  cents  on  each  letter. 
Without  calculating,  then,  on  any 
increase  in  the  number  of  letters, 
from  the  reduction  of  postage,  with- 
out calculating  on  any  saving  by 
the  principle  of  advance  payment, 
without  calculating  on  any  gain  by 
the  charge  of  postage  on  all  the 
letters  which  now  go  free^  the  ave- 
rage postage  might  be  reduced  at 
once  to  something  less  than  9  cents 
on  each  letter,  without  any  decrease 
of  the  revenue,  by  the  single  expe- 
dient of  making  new^mpers  and 
pamphlets    pay     for     themselve& 


*  These  numbers  are  all  taken  from  the 
report  (of  Mr.  Niies)  for  1640.  The  re- 
port (or  the  present  PostmasCer  Geaerat) 
for  1841,  oootains  no  such  statement. 
The  report  for  1842  had  not  been  made 
at  the  time  when  the  present  article  was 
printad. 
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Docs  not  this  one  calcnlation  indi- 
cate a  probability  that  under  a  sy»- 
tem  of  uniform  postage  paid  in  ad- 
Tance,  by  the  purchase  of  stamps, 
with  no  franking,  a  half  ounce 'tetter 
might  be  put  into  any  post-office  ia 
the  Union,  and  taken  out  at  any 
other,  for  5  cents,  or  even  less  ? 

And  how  much  would  he  the 
postage  of  newspapers,  under  such 
a  S3r8tem  ?  Our  answer  is,  we  do 
not  know,  and  we  care  as  little.  In 
Great  Britain,  every  newspaper, 
having  paid  a  tax  of  two  pence  ster- 
ling, before  the  sheet  was  printed, 
and  every  advertii»ment  in  the 
newspaper  having  paid  an  addition- 
al tax  of  we  know  not  how  much, 
and  the  government  having  thus  a 
most  of  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
circukitioii  from  every  newspaper 
office,  newspapers  are  carried  in 
the  mail  for  nothing.  Every  other 
printed  paper,  however,  goea  as  if 
it  were  manuscript,  at  the  rate  of 
two  pence  for  every  ounce.  Bu(t 
why  should  our  government  carry 
newspapers  from  one  post-office  to 
another  for  nothing,  or  for  less  than 
cost  ?  Is  a  newspaper  any  better 
than  a  bible,  or  a  apelling-bodi:,  or 
a  Methodist  circuit-rider?  Has  not 
the  circuit-rider  as  good  a  right  to 
have  help  from  government,  in  res- 
pect to  the  transportation  of  his  per- 
son^  as  the  newspaper  printer  to 
have  help  in  respect  to  the  trana- 
portation  of  his  merchandise  ?  We 
say,  then,  outright,  if  it  costs  the 
government  ten  cents  an  ounce,  or 
more,  to  take  in  newspapers  at  one 
office,  and  deliver  them  at  another, 
let  the  charge  be  ten  cents  an  ounce, 
or  more ;  and  then  if  the  purcha- 
aen  of  newspapers  cannot  afford  to 
pay  so  much,  let  them  find  for 
themselves  some  cheaper  way. 

In  whatever  we  have  said  on  this 

Eart  of  the  subject,  thus  far,  we 
^ve  argued  on  the  supposition  that 
the  refbrm  must  necessarily  involve 
a  great  increase  of  the  postage  on 
newspapers.  We  have  chosen  to 
look  at  the  most  unpromising  view. 


Yet  we  are.far  from  regarding  it  as 
certain  that,  under  a  reformed  sys- 
tem of  postage,  the  reader  of  a 
newspaper  in  the  country,  will  find 
the  price  of  his  newspaper  material* 
ly  enhanced.  There  is  an  obvious 
reason  for  permitting  the  publishers 
of  4)eriodical  wodcs  to  use  the  mails 
as  a  means  of  conveying  their  pub* 
iications  to  distant  subscribers,  at  a 
less  rate  of  postage  than  is  charged 
upon  letters.  Letters  come  to  the 
post-office,  one  by  one ;  each  letter 
must  be  separately  handled  by  the 
clerks ;  its  direction  must  he  ascer- 
tained ;  the  name  of  the  office  at 
which  it  is  received,  and  the  date  of 
its  reception,  must  be  writtep  or 
stamped  upon  it ;  it  must  be  wrap^ 
ped  in  an  envelope  with  others 
going  to  the  same  office  ;  the  name 
of  the  proper  office  must  be  supers 
scribed  on  the  envelope ;  and  then 
each  separate  pacing  of  letters 
mu^  be  put  into  the  proper  mail- 
bag.  The  expense  of  all  this  is,  ia 
most  cases,  greater  than  the  simple 
expense  of  transportation  from  the 
one  office  to  the  other.  But  the 
publisher  of  a  periodical  can  do  all 
that  is  necessary,  of  this  kind  of 
work,  at  his  own  office ;  he  may 
bring  all  his  papers  or  pamphlets  to 
the  post-office,  as  he  now  does,  in 
packages  and  bundles  ready  for 
transportation ;  the  whole  may  be 
thrown  upon  the  scales  and  weighed 
in  a  moment ;  and  nothing  will  re* 
main  for  the  postmaster  but  to  re^ 
ceive  the  postage  at  his  counter^ 
and  let  the  freight  commence  its 
journey  with  the  mails.  The  peri- 
odicals, without  any  distinction  be- 
tween newspapers  and  others,  may 
reasonably  have  the  benefit  o£ 
whatever  can  be  saved  to  the  post* 
office  establishment  in  this  way. 
Let  the  publisher  of  a  periodical,  as 
a  regular  wholesale  customer,  he 
allowed  to  bring  his  bundles  and 
packages  at  the  appobted  time,  and 
pay  for  them  by  weight,  at  the  low- 
est xaAe  which  will  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  lawuiwportntion  and  4eliv- 
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eiy.  Under  such  an  arrangement, 
the  following  advantages  would  be 
realized.  First,  instead  of  news- 
papers being  put  into  the  mails  wet 
from  the  press,  they  would  be  dried 
at  the  printing«office,  and  the  maild 
would  no  longer  groan  with  a  su" 
perfluous  weight  of  water.  Next, 
newspapers,  designed  for  circula- 
tion by  maiii  would  be  printed  on  a 
smaller  and  lighter  sheet  than  at 
present ;  and  thus  the  weight  to  be 
transported  would  be  farther  dimin* 
iahed.  Then,  again,  the  privilege 
of  diminished  postage  being  con- 
fined to  those  copies  of  the  work 
which  come  regularly  in  bundles 
fjrom  the  publishing  office,  the  mails 
would  be  rid  of  all  those  papers 
and  pamphlets  sent  by  individuaLi^ 
which  are  generally  substituted  for 
letters,  cheaper  indeed  to  the  re* 
e^ver  than  letters,  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  but  more  expensive  to 
the  department,  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. And,  finally,  the  post* 
offices  would  be  no  longer  filled  with 
newspapers  and  pamphlets,  which 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  di* 
reeted,  refuse  to  receive,  and  which 
are  therefore  a  dead  loss  to  the 
department  These  considerations 
make  it  probable  that  men  practi- 
cally familiar  with  the  business, 
would  easily  arrange  a  system,  by 
which  periodicals  might  be  convey* 
ed  in  the  mails  at  no  greater  cost 
OD  the  whole,  to  the  purchaser, 
than  now.  If  this  is  so,  the  inter- 
est of  even  the  great  newspaper 
pttblishers,  against  reform,  is  for 
tbe  most  part  inunediate  and«appa* 
rent,  rather  than  ultimate  and  real. 
We  commend  thb  great  public 


interest  to  the  attention  of  our  coun- 
trymen, of  every  party,  of  every 
employment,  in  every  part  of  the 
Union.  We  commend  it  especially 
to  the  cotisideration  of  thos6  whdm 
it  immediately  oonoems— ^such  bs 
all  sons  of  business  men  in  the 
commercial  cities-^manufactufera 
every  where — banking  and  iitsur* 
adce  companies — literary  and  sci* 
entific  men,  whose  postage  taxes 
are  the  more  onerous  to  them,  uk* 
asmuch  as  their  correspondence, 
bringing  them  no  pecuniary  returns, 
is  less  for  their  own  benefit  than  for 
that  of  learning  and  science,  and 
thus  of  their  country  and  of  man^ 
kind  at  large-— teachers  and  students 
in  colleges  and  professional  schools 
—directors  and  executive  agents  of 
benevolent  societies — ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  who  are  burthened, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  class 
oi  men,  with  the  payment  of  post^ 
age  out  of  a  small  income,  for  that 
which  Concerns  other  people  as 
much  as  them.  We  aak  that  this 
necessary  reform  may  be  discussed. 
Let  others  who  think  with  us,  do  as 
we  have  done,  commending  the 
matter,  as  they  have  opportunity,  to 
the  attention  of  the  public.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  scheme  is 
essentially  chimerical — if  there  is 
some  necessity  in  the  nature  of 
things  for  taxing  the  correspondence 
of  the  whole  country,  in  oifder  to 
aid  a  few  metropolitan  newspapejfs, 
afid  to  enlarge  the  compensation  of 
members  of  Congress  and  of  other 
gove^ment  functionaries,  let  some 
man  who  understands  the  princi- 
ples and  the  details  of  the  subject^ 
make  that  neCesMty  appear. 
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CAPITAL   PUNISHMENT.* 


We  have  here  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining three  discourses  on  Capi- 
tal Punishment,  delivered  by  the 
author  during  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  Connecticut  at  New 
Haven  in  May,  1842.  A  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment 
had  passed  the  lower  branch  of 
the  Legislature  in  1841 ;  and  it 
was  feared  by  many  of  the  friends 
of  good  government,  that  the  meas- 
ure would  now  be  carried  through 
both  houses,  it  having  received  for 
the  first  time,  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governor.  At  this  critical 
juncture,  Mr.  Thompson,  who  had 
previously  delivered  a  single  dis- 
course on  the  subject  to  his  own 
people,  was  prevailed  upon  by  the 
solicitations  of  several  of  his  fellow 
citizens  to  bring  the  subject  in  three 
successive  evenings  before  the  whole 
community.  Many  gentlemen  of 
the  Legislature  were  present,  and  it 
would  be  an  aspersion  on  their  un- 
derstandings to  suppose,  that  the 
views  of  such  as  had  previously 
leaned  to  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment,  were  not  Materially 
modified.  The  result  was,  that  the 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
stood  about  two  to  one  in  favor  of 
the  existing  laws,  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  his  Excellency. 

We  do  not  however  consider  the 
question  as  put  to  rest  There  is  a 
class  of  men  intent  on  this  change 
from  motives  of  misguided  philan- 
thropy, who  of  course  are  not  easily 
to  be  diverted  from  their  purpose ; 
and  there  is  another  class  still  more 
numerous  and  determined,  men  of 
dissolute  habits  and  violent  passions, 
and  far  more  hostile  to  punishtnents 
than  crimes.     What  prospect  have 

*  The  Right  and  Necessity  of  inflict- 
ing the  Punishment  of  Deotb  for  Murder. 
By  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  pastor  of  the 
Chapel  Street  Congregational  Church, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


we  that  such  men  will  ever  desist 
from  their  attempts  to  break  down 
the  power  of  the  State  to  restrain 
their  licentiousness  ? 

In  the  first  of  these  classes  aie 
comprehended  those  insane  men, 
who  have  method  enough  in  their 
madness,  to  carry  out  their  princi- 
ples consistently  to  their  legitimate 
results.  They  accordingly  denounce 
all  punishments  as  unauthorized  and 
barbarous.  They  do  not  punish 
their  children  for  filial  disobedience ; 
nor  allow  their  schoolmasters  to  use 
the  rod.  They  believe  in  no  other 
divine  punishments  than  such  as 
conscience  and  the  laws  of  nature 
inflict  on  the  disobedient  Hence^ 
it  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  their 
whole  system,  to  regard  the  laws  of 
the^tate  as  unwarrantable  restric- 
tions on  human  liberty.  The  abo* 
lition  of  capital  punishment  is  a 
dear  object  to  them,  for  they  have 
the  sagacity  to  perceive,  what  some 
of  their  coadjutors  overlook,  that 
if  they  can  succeed  in  ccmvincing 
the  people  that  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment is  unlawful,  in  other  words^ 
that  human  life  is  inviolable,  the  to- 
tal subversion  of  civil  government 
must  follow  as  a  consequence. 

Were  we  to  go  into  a  philosophic 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  hostile 
ty  to  capital  punishment,  we  should 
have  to  refer  to  all  these  classes  of 
men.  But  as  persons  of  their  views 
and  character  have  never  been  want- 
ing, we  must  look  deeper  for  the 
exciting  causes,  into  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  which  has  brought  persons  of 
such  opposite  principles  into  this 
strange  alliance.  This  peculiar  spir- 
it of  the  age  is  change ;  let  us  say, 
reform.  In  obedience  to  this  spirit, 
the  most  surprising  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  penal  codes 
of  many  countries,  particularly  in 
Europe.  Numerous  barbarous  pun- 
ishments have  been  wholly  abolish- 
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ed;  and  others  which  were  cmce 
inflicted  for  many  triTial  offenses 
are  now  confined  to  the  hi^ier  class 
of  crimes.*  This  mitigation  of  the 
penalties  for  crime,  it  is  acknowU 
edged  on  all  hands,  has  been  atten- 
ded by  a  corresponding  diminution 
of  offenses,  and  by  a  far  more  intel« 
ligent  respect  in  the  public  mind  for 
the  laws  of  the  land.  It  is  not  won* 
derfui  that  such  facts  should  bring 
under  discussion  the  policy  of  every 
institution  and  regulation  of  human 
society.  Time-honored  abuses  and 
wrongs  are  fated  in  this  age  to  be 
summoned  into  the  light  of  day; 
and  with  thetn  must  come  forth  for 
examination  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  all  good  order  and  social 
happiness.  With  eager  inquisitive- 
ness  every  thing  is  questioned — ev- 
ery thing  is  made  to  answer  why  it 
was  made  and  what  it  is.  So  prom- 
inent a  feature  of  the  penal  code  as 
capital  punishment,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected,  would  escape  this  general 
inquisition.  There  are  too  many 
who  would  gladly  slip  their  necks 
from  danger,  and  too  many  who  are 
earnest  for  every  possible  alleviaticm 
of  human  suffering,  to  leave  this  pen- 
alty any  chance  of  slumbering  among 
usages  of  unquestionable  propriety* 
This  country  has  reason  to  thaink 
Mr.  Thompson  for  the  promptness 
and  ability  with  which  he  met  and 
answered  this  question  at  a  time  of 
peril.  Wherever  his  discourses  may 
be  read,  we  have  little  apprehension 


*  The  extent  of  the  recent  chang^es  in 
mitigation  of  the  criminal  laws  of  England 
and  Wales,  is  strikingly  exhibited  by  the 
fact  that  bad  the  oflenKes  tried  in  1841, 
been  tried  under  the  laws  of  1831,  instead 
of  eighty  capital  sentences,  the  number 
would  have  amounted  to  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy  two.  By  an 
act  passed  in  the  first  session  of  Parlia- 
meat  in  1841,  but  which  did  not  take  ef- 
fect until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  assi- 
zet,  at  which  the  above  eighty  seDienees 
were  passed,  capital  ponishment  was  abol- 
ished iv)r  rape  and  felonious  riots,  whicb^ 
it  is  calculated,  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  capital  sentences 
anmisily  to  between  forty  aod  fifty. 


that  men  of  rirtuoas  principles  will 
continue  to  advocate  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment.  The  subject, 
however,  ^needs  a  more  extended 
and  thorough  discussion  than  it  can 
properly  receive  from  the  pulpit 
And  we  are  therefore  happy  in  be- 
ing able  to  promise  in  a  future  num- 
ber 9ueh  a  discussion,  from  the  pen 
of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  le- 
gal profession.  In  that  article  the 
question  of  a  gradation  of  punish- 
ments, and  all  that  bears  on  the  pol- 
icy of  capital  punishment,  are  to  be 
considered.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious aspects  of  the  subject 

The  position  is  boldly  taken  by 
many  persons,  that  no  man  or  body 
of  men  has  a  moral  right  to  deprive 
a  human  being  of  life.  This  denial 
is  made  on  various  grounds. 

Some  maintain  that  the  right  to 
life  is  a  reserved  right,  a  right  which 
we  did  not  surrender  to  society 
when  the  civil  compact  was  formed. 
Thus,  Mr.  fiantoul,  in  a  report  to 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
Jantiary,  1837,  says :  ^'  When  we 
surrendered  to  society  the  smallest 
possible  portion  of  our  liberty,  to 
enable  us  the  better  to  retain  the 
aggregate  of  rights  which  we  did 
not  surrender,  did  we  concede  our 
title  to  that  life  with  which  oiur  Cre- 
ator has  endowed  us?  In  no  in- 
stance can  this  preposterous  sacri- 
fice be  implied.  The  right  of  life 
remains  among  those  reserved  rights 
which  we  have  not  yielded  up  to 
society."  This  argiunent  rests  on 
the  figment  of  a  social  compact,  as 
the  beuBis  of  society — a  notion  which 
it  surprises  us  to  see  gravely  ad- 
vanced in  a  report  to  the  legislature 
of  the  most  cultivated  State  in  the 
Union.  But  it  is  more  surprising 
that  it  should  not  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  that  a  social  compact  neces- 
sarily implies  a  surrender  to  society 
of  all  the  rights  and  powers  which 
are  indispensable  to  its  own  preser- 
vation, among  which  the  right  of 
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\  taking  life  is  uadeniable.  What 
power  can  there  be  in  a  State  to 
restrain  and  coerce,  turbulent  citi« 
zens,  or  to  punish  in  any  manner 
those  who  are  guilty  of  an  infrac* 
tion  of  the  laws,  if  the  lives  of 
such  are  sacred  and  inviolable  ?  A 
State  without  an  army,  without  an 
armed  police,  what  can  it  do?  It 
is  powerless.  Every  band  of  ruf* 
fians,  every  individual  ruffian,  is 
too  strong  for  such  a  government 
We  presume  Mr.  Bantoul  did  not 
enter  either  expressly  or  tacitly  into 
a  compact  with  such  a  society,  '  to 
enable  him  the  better  to  retain  his 
rights.'  If  it  is  necessary  to  the 
very  existence  of  society  with  pow* 
er  to  protect  individuals,  that  socie- 
ty should  have  the  right  to  destroy 
life  in  certain  contingencies,  then  in 
forming  society,  the  individual  must 
be  supposed  to  yield  up  to  society 
60  far  forth  a  right  to  his  life.  He 
cannot  otherwise  '  the  better  retain 
the  aggregate  of  rights  foe  which  he 
surrendered  to  society  the  smallest 
possible  portion  of  his  liberty.'  No 
society  can  exist,  much  less  protect 
its  members,  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
pact which  reserves  to  every  indi- 
vidual the  right  of  life  in  all  contin- 
gencies. The  right  of  life,  there- 
fore, is  not  reserved. 

Others  deny  the  law^lnew  of 
capital  punishment,  because  an  un- 
just infliction  admits  of  no  remedy. 
This  argument  is  founded  on  an  es- 
sential imperfection  of  civil  govern^ 
ment  Human  tribunals  are  not  ini- 
'  fallible.  The  corruption  of  wit- 
nesses  and  jurors,  and  even  their 
mistakes,  may  lead  to  the  conTic- 
"^  tion  of  the  innocent  But  this  is 
equally  true,  whatever  penalty  may 
be  affixed  to  the  crime.  It  would 
be  impossible  adequately  to  repair 
the  injury,  if  a  person  falsely  con^ 
victed  of  a  crime,  should  be  im- 
mured in  a  prison  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  before  the  error 
shouki  be  discoTered,  especially  if 
it  ifaoald  never  be  discovered.  And 
as  there  is  Hi^faiUQr  to  emv  in  every 


case  of  oonvictioQ,  and  neariy  an 
equal  probak»lity  that  an  error  once 
committed  vrill  never  be  detected, 
this  argument  goes  to  the  abolition 
of  all  penalties,  or  to  the  annihila* 
tion  of  civil  govemment-^an  ab* 
surdity  which  broadly  expose  the 
falsity  of  the  premise  on  which  it 
rests.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notioe, 
that  the  very  severity  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  affords  the  best 
safeguard  against  the  conviction  of 
the  innocent,  since  it  leads  to  a  most 
rigid  scrutiny  of  the  evidence,  se- 
cures to  the  accused  the  full  advan- 
tage of  every  doubt,  and  lays  the 
strongest  hold  on  the  conscience 
and  sympathy  of  the  court  and  wit- 


Others  rest  their  denial  of  the  . 
moral  right  of  capital  punishment 
on  the  fact,  that  it  cuts  the  criminal 
off  from  any  farther  opportunity  of 
repentance.  They  deny  the  right 
of  man  to  abridge  the  life  of  a  fel- 
low creature,  and  force  him,  per- 
haps unprepared,  into  the  presence 
of  bb  Judge.  They  seem  to  over- 
look the  reflection  which  their  ar-v/ 
gument  casts  on  the  providence  of 
God,  who  daily  summons  multitudes 
into  eternity,  with  as  little  warning 
and  preparation  as  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  subjects  of  capital  punishment. 
Whoever  supposes  the  cases  are 
difierent,  because  sudden  death,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  God,  who 
has  a  right  to  take  the  life  which 
He  gives,  forgets  that  capijtal  pun- 
ishment is,  in  our  view,  a  divine  in- 
stitution. He  begs  the  question,  by 
assuming  that  it  is  destitute  of  di- 
vine authority.  Whatever  society 
is  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  of  society,  it  may 
rightfully  do ;  and  in  all  such  acts 
of  society,  God  himself,  in  an  im- 
portant sense,  acts ;  that  which  is 
done,  is  done  by  His  authority  and 
appointment  It  should  also  be  re- 
collected, that  capita]  punishment  is 
supposed  to  preserve  more  lives 
than  it  dmtxcya.    The  caecution  of 
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a  few  mufderers  pieserve»  the  Uvea 
of  thousaiidss  who  would  otherwise 
be  murdeied.  The  question  for  the 
legislator  to  decide  is,  whether,  io 
Tiew  of  the  retributions  of  the 
future  world,  he  ought  to  leave  the 
community  in  such  a  defenseless 
state,  that  multitudes  of  people  wiU 
be  suddenly  hurried  into  eternity, 
by  the  hand  of  violence ;  or,  on  the 
odier  hand,  prevent  most  of  these 
sudden  deaths,  by  the  capital  pun* 
ishment  of  the  murderer*  And  he 
should  reflect,  too,  that  death  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner,  is,  in  this 
country,  less  sadden  than  most  oth- 
er deaths.  It  has  no  daim  to  be 
called  a  sudden  death.  When  the 
murderer  is  arrested  and  bound 
over  for  trial,  he  has  Us  first  warn* 
ing  to  prepare  for  eternity;  when 
he  is  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
be  executed,  be  receives  another, 
which  points  him  forward  to  a  de- 
finite period  when  he  must  die, 
a£R>rding  him  ample  opportunity,  in 
the  interval,  for  every  religious 
duly*  It  is  hence  far  from  evident 
that  imprisonment,  which  is  propo* 
sed  as  a  substitute  for  death,  is 
more  favorable  than  capital  punish* 
ment,  to  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  criminal.  The  contrary  seems 
to  be  the  fact,  judging  both  from 
observation  and  bom  the  nature  of 
man.  Who  that  knows  hia  own 
heart,  can  dopbt  that,  if  he  were 
condemned  to  death  for  the  crime 
of  murder,  he  would  address  him* 
self  to  a  preparation  for  another 
world,  with  more  serious  earnest* 
ness,  than  under  a  sentence  of  mere 
imprisonment  ? 

Another  objection  of  a  moral  and 
religious  nature,  against  capital  pun- 
ishment, is  founded  on  the  du^  of 
forgiving  iniuries.  The  precepts 
which  inculcate  this  duty,  are  said 
to  be  buiding  on  society  as  well  as 
on  individuals.  Society  must  not, 
it  is  contended,  return  evil  for  eviL 
But  it  is  obvjcxus  that  if  thb  class  of 
precepts  forbid  capital  punishment, 
they  foribid  also  every  other  kuid  of 


punishment.  The  nature  of  re* 
venge  does  not  lie  in  the  amount  of 
evU  inflicted.  We  may  revenge 
ourselves,  contrary  to  the  precepts 
of  Christianity,  by  a  light  blow  with 
the  hand,  by  a  significant  shake  of 
the  Anger,  hy  a  sneer.  To  suppose, 
therefore,  tliat  these  precepts  are 
addressed  to  the  State  as  well  as  to 
the  individual  citizen,  is  laying  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  civil  government 
It  is  even  a  plain  denial  of  the  right 
of  €rod  to  govern  His  creatures,  by 
the  infliction  of  evil  for  evil ;  for  if 
society  cannot  putoish  a  wrong  doer 
without  malice,  neither  can  God. 
But  there  is  manifestly  no  incom- 
patibility between  the  infliction  of 
civil  penalties  and  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness, of  good  will,  of  lively  com- 
passion toward  the  criminal,  on  the 
part  of  the  makers  and  administrators 
of  the  law.  Benevolence  is  not  a 
blind  impulse,  but  an  intelligent  re- 
gard for  hapfHness.  It  impels  qs 
to  inflict  evU  for  a  greater  good,  not 
otherwise  attainable  ;  it  steadies  the 
hand  of  the  surgeon ;  it  gives  firm- 
ness, in  a  just  war,  to  the  voice  of 
command  which  may  extinguish 
the  lives  of  thousands ;  it  presides 
in  the  discipline  of  the  family ;  it  is 
^^  a  terror  to  evil  doers"  in  the  State ; 
it  shines  most  luminously  in  the 
retributions  of  eternity.  Benevo- 
lence looks  to  the  good  of  all,  to 
the  greatest  good,  and  perceiving 
that  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
community  at  large  will  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  vid.ence  of  a  murderer, 
unless  he  is  out  off,  it  calls  for  his 
blood.  And  if  it  should  be  inquired ^ 
what  then  is  the  meaning  and  appli« 
cation  of  die  precepts  against  render- 
ing evil  for  evil,  the  answer  is,  they 
are  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  cogni- 
sance which  society  takes  of  crimes, 
nor  to  seeking  redress  for  injuries 
before  tribunals  of  justice ;  but  are 
directed  solely  against  the  intolerable 
evil  of  that  state  of  society  in  which 
each  individual  presumes  to  be  judge, 
jury  and  executioner,  in  all  cases  to 
which  he  Is  a  par^ ;  and  they  also 
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inculcate  the  virtues  of  forbearance 
and  forgiveness. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  all  these 
denials  of  the  moral  right  of  capi« 
tal  punishment,  as  well  as  the  ab- 
surd notion  that  the  design  of  pun* 
ishment  is  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal,  involve  a  denial  of  the 
lawfulness  of  civil  government. 
They  all  result  in  this,  that  man 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  restraints  of 
conscience  and  religion  alone ;  that 
to  restrain  him  from  crimes,  or  to 
punish  his  crimes,  is  a  usurpation 
of  the  authority  of  his  Maker.  This 
conclusion  is  sufficiently  startling, 
we  would  hope,  to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  further  notice  of  them. 

We  therefore  turn  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  Scriptural  evidence 
of  the  right  or  lawfulness  of  inflict- 
ing the  punishment  of  death  for  the 
crime  of  murder. 

The  Mosaic  code  recognizes  and 
establishes  the  propriety  of  capital 
punishment.  The  very  man  to 
whom  the  sixth  commandment  was 
given,  written  by  the  finger  of  God 
on  a  table  of  stone,  thought  it  un- 
questionably proper  to  inflict  the 
punishment  of  death  for  various 
crimes.  And  what  is  still  more  de- 
cisive, God  himself  expressly  in- 
structed Moses,  Ex.  xxi:  12-17, 
that  murder,  smiting  one's  father  or 
mother,  man-stealing,  and  several 
other  crimes,  Ex.  xxii:  18,  19, 
should  be  capitally  punished.  The 
Mosaic  code,  it  is  true,  was  made 
for  the  Hebrews,  and  as  such  is  not 
binding  on  other  nations.  Still  it 
establishes  the  essential  morality  of 
capital  punishment;  it  shows  that 
the  sixth  commandment  is  not  pro- 
hibitory of  it,  and  that  human  life  is 
not  in  its  nature  inviolable ;  that,  in 
short,  God  may  require  the  infliction 
of  the  punishment  of  death  for  the 
good  of  society.  And  what  was 
then  a  desirable  provision  of  the 
penal  code,  may,  for  aught  that  ap- 
pears, be  equally  conducive  to  the 
public  good  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try.   It  is  remarkable  that  the  ob* 


jections  now  urged  against  capital 
punishment  might  have  been  urged 
with  equal  or  greater  force  during 
the  Mosaic  dispensation.  The  pun- 
ishment of  death  then  as  well  as 
now,  deprived  the  criminal  of  any 
further  opportunity  of  repentance  ; 
and  as  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
Hebrews  to  inflict  the  punishment 
immediately  after  conviction,  he  had 
even  less  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  death.  Capital  punishment  was 
then  as  well  as  now  irrevocable, 
admitting  of  no  redress  in  case  of 
its  unjust  infliction.  Then  impris- 
onment offered  itself  as  a  substitute 
for  the  punishment  of  death,  and 
was  as  likely  as  now  to  be  an  equal- 
ly efficient  protection  to  the  com- 
munity. Then,  if  ev^r,  capital  pun- 
ishment was  inconsistent  with  the 
law  of  benevolence  to  the  injurious, 
Lev.  xix :  18. 

The  supposition  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  weaken  the  force  of  this 
argument,  namely,  that  the  Mosaic 
code,  the  only  code  of  civil  law 
which  God  himself  has  given  to  a 
people,  is  founded  on  a  defective 
morality,  is  at  least  sufficiently  as- 
tounding to  merit  a  reluctant  assent. 
It  is  said  that  the  morality  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  New,  and  that  capital  punish- 
ment is  a  part  of  this  defective  mo- 
rality. But  the  truth  is,  the  system 
of  morality, contained  in  the  ancient 
Scriptures,  is  the  same  which  is 
taught  only  with  more  explicitness 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a 
grand  standing  error  of  fanatics,  that 
Christ  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount 
inculcates  a  more  elevated  morality 
than  that  of  the  decalogue.  We  need 
not  enter  at  length  into  the  proof  of 
the  identity  of  the  moral  codes  of  the 
two  dispensations  ;  it  is  enough  that 
Christ  has  expressly  declared  that 
supreme  love  to  God  and  impartial 
love  to  man,  the  sum  of  all  human 
obligations,  are  required  by  Moses 
and  the  prophets.  The  argument 
in  favor  of  capital  punishment  from 
the  place  it  held  in  the  penal  code  of 
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Moses,  cannot  tlurefore  he  set  aside 
by  tiic  assumption  that  tiuit  code  was 
framed  on  the  basis  of  a  lax  morality* 
Another  ailment,  however,  on 
which  writers  on  this  side  of  the 
question  place  far  more  reliance 
than  on  that  which  we  have  drawn 


appropriate,  badge  of  the  civil  ruler. 
He  bears  the  sword  not  in  vain  but 
for  good.  Can  this  imply  any  thing 
less  than  that  he  is  justly  invested 
with  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  that  power 
inflicts  the  punishment  of  death  on 


from  the  Mosaic  code,  remains  to  '  nuriefactors  for  the  good  of  society  ? 


be  noticed.  It  is  founded  on  Gen 
esis  ix :  5,  6,  where  the  infliction 
of  capital  punishment  for  murder 
seems  to  be  sanctioned  by  our  Ma- 
ker. The  passage  is  this:  "And 
surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will 
I  require:  at  the  hand  of  every 
beast  will  I  require  it,  and  at  the 
hand  of  man ;  at  the  hand  of  every 
man's  brother  will  I  require  the  life 


Other  intimations  to  the  same  effect 
might  be  referred  to,  were  it  not 
more  likely  to  weary  than  inform 
the  reader. 

We  are  not  prepared  however  to 
say  that  we  regard  capital  punish- 
ment for  murder  as  of  absolute  and 
invariable  obligation  :  so  that  it  can 
never  be  right  to  exeroise  the  par- 
doning power  in  the  case  of  a  mur- 


of  man.      Whoso  sheddeth  man'S|/derer.     The  fact  that  the  magistrate 


blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed:  for  in  the  image  of  God 
made  he  man."  This  is  addressed 
to  Noah  and  his  whole  posterity — ^to 
men  of  all  nations  to  the  end  of  time. 
It  is  not,  as  some  have  dreamed,  a 
mere  prediction  of  the  violent  death 


bears  the  sword  by  divine  appoint- 
ment only  makes  it  plain  that  he 
may  rightfully  inflict  the  punish- 
ment of  death  in  defense  of  society, 
and  not  that  he  must  inflict  it  upon 
all  murderers.  And  if  we  turn  to 
the  argument  from  the  Old  Testa- 


of  murderers,  but  a  requirement  of    ment,  it  is  manifest  that  the  exist- 


Godf,  a  demand  which  He  makes  on 
society  to  deliver  up  the  murderer 
to  death,  for  the  crime  of  shedding 
the  blood  of  man.  This  passage  is 
decisive  in  favor  of  capital  punish- 
ment, unless  in  a  subsequent  age 
the  authority  thus  given  was  with- 
dmwn.  But  in  no  part  of  the  Bi- 
ble is  capital  punishment  prohibited. 
The  only  pretense  is,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Testament  is  opposed  to 
it.  But  the  spirit  of  divuie  legislation 
is  invariably  the  same ;  and  were  it 
not,  it  is  a  correct  rule  that  a  law  re- 
mains in  force  until  it  is  repealed. 
We  turn,  however,  to  the  New 


ence  of  this  penalty  in  the  Mosaic 
code,  proves  Only  that  the  punish- 
ment of  death  may  properly  be 
inflicted  if  the  good  of  society  can 
be  promoted  or  scc&red '  by  it.  In 
any  subsequent  age  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  circumstances  have  so 
far  changed  that  this  mode  of  pun- 
ishment can  safely  be  superseded 
by  a  milder  penalty,  there  is  nothing 
in  that  ancient  example  to  forbid  a 
departure  from  it  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  instructions  giv- 
en to  Noah  are  to  be  considered  as 
a  rule  of  civil  government  of  abso- 
hite,  permanent,  and  invariable  ob- 


Testament     It  may  be  a  source  of    ligation.     If  the  passage  admits  oi 


sadsfaction  to  those  who  look  with 
peculiar  reverence  on  the  Christian 
Scriptures  to  know  that  even  there 
the  propriety  of  capital  punishment 
is  recognized.  The  declaration  in 
Rom.  xiii:  4,  that  the  magistrate 
beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain,  and 
other  parallel  passages,  are  conclu- 
sive intimations  of  this  right.  An 
instrument  of  deaih  is  tis^  as  an 
Vol.  L  5 


exceptions  in  particular  cases ;  that 
is,  if  society  may  for  reasons  exer- 
cise the  pardoning  power  towards 
individual  murderers,  then  the  rule 
is  not  of  invariable  obligation,  but 
only  a  general  rule.  This  it  ap- 
pears to  us  is  the  fact.  For  that  ex- 
ceptions to  the  execution  of  known 
murderers  may  lawfully  be  made 
hardly .  admits  of  a  doubt.      The 
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good  of  society  seems  to  require  it 
for  the  better  conviction  ot  gangs  of 
murderers,  by  holding  out  the  pro- 
mise of  safety  to  any  one  who  will 
turn  staters  evidence  against  his  ac- 
complices ;  and  it  certainly  allows 
it  where  murder  has  been  commit- 
ted by  a  large  body  of  men :  the 
execution  of  a  part  of  them  an- 
swering every  purpose  of  the  law. 
Other  cases  may  be  supposed  in 


which  the  exercise  of  cleiBency 
may  be  compatible  with  public 
safety,  and  serviceable  to  the  state. 
We  freely  admit  that  the  evil  of  too 
frequent  and  undiseriminating  par- 
dons is  the  tendency  of  the  age ; 
yet  the  other  extreme  of  malmig 
the  execution  of  every  murderer 
without  exception  a  matter  of  con- 
science and  moral  obligatbn,  seems 
to  us  to  have  no  support. 


WINTER. 


Stebn  winter  cometh,  with  his  freezing  breath, 

And  brow  all  lowering,  and  black  with  storm ; 
He  shaketh  from  his  locks  the  blights  of  death. 

And  darkness  mantleth  round  his  awful  form. 
He  walks  in  terror  on  the  deep,  dark  sea. 

And  with  him  go  his  ministers  of  wrath, 
Which,  sweeping  onward,  uncontrolled  and  free, 

Fling  fearful  ruin  round  their  rapid  path. 
He  sitteth  snow-robed  on  an  icy  throne,  > 

That  rises  beetling  o^er  the  northern  pole ; 
He  looketh — lo !  the  world  is  all  his  own. 

And  joy  shoots  wildly  through  his  horrid  soul. 

But  the  spring  will  come 

In  the  glad  young  year. 
And  the  soft  green  fields 

Fresh  flowers  shall  wear ; 
And  the  blue  skies  laugh, 

And  the  earth  be  gay, 
And  the  sun  go  forth 

On  his  joyous  way ; 
And  the  red-breast  chirp, 

And  the  sky-lark  sing. 
And  the  soul  of  the  world 

Shall  be  glad  in  the  spring. 

Then  weep  not  naiads,  o'er  your  gentle  streams. 

That  lie  all  cold,  and  stiflTened  'neath  his  breath ; 
For  soon  the  sun  will  fling  abroad  his  beams. 

And  melt  away  the  influence  of  Death. 
But  sing  the  death-song  o'er  the  perished  year. 

Ye  lovely  daughters  of  the  untrodden  plain ; 
Bear,  slowly  bear  along  his  darkening  bier, 

And  deck  it  with  the  lily,  cold  and  pale : 

Chant,  slowly  chant  the  low,  funereal  dirge. 

Sad,  solemn,  deep,  like  ocean's  lumbering  surge. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

The  dead  year  sleepeth  in  his  new-made  grave, 
And  o'er  lum  rolleth  darkly  the  eternal  wave. 
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UNIVER&ALI8M  EXAMINED,  RENOUNCED,  AND  EXPOSED* 


*^  Thbrs  18  joy  in  heaven  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth.'*  There  is 
joy  likewise  among  the  redeemed  on 
earth  whenever  one  is  rescued  from 
the  enslaved  host  of  Satan  and  num- 
bered among  the  free  sons  of  Grod ; 
and  th^r  joy  is  great  in  proportion 
to  the  completeness  and  apparent 
hopelessness  of  his  former  thraldom. 
This  truth  was  illustrated  about  two 
years  since,  when  it  became  known 
to  the  Christian  community  in  New 
England,  that  Matthew  Hale  Smith, 
who  had  been  a  popular  preacher 
of  Universalism  at  Hartford  and  Sa- 
lem, had  renounced  the  destructive 
errors  -of  that  sect,  and  by  divine 
grace  had  been  led,  as  was  hoped, 
to  receive  and  obey  the  truth  as  it 
i9  in  Jesus,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
the  upbuilding  of  that  faith,  which 
for  twelve  years  he  had  destroyed^ 

AAer  the  agitation  in  Mr.  Smith's 
mind  incident  to  such  an  entire 
change  in  his  views,  and  to  the  pe- 
culiar internal  and  external  conflict 
which  he  had  experienced,  had  sub- 
sided, his  Christian  friends,  thinking 
that  his  practical  knowledge  of  the 
system  and  the  influence  of  Univer- 
salism, would  enable  him  most  efiec- 
tually  to  expose  it,  advised  and  re- 
quested him  to  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  for  that  object.  According- 
ly he  lectured  in  Hartford,  New  Ha- 
ven, Boston,  Salem,  and  many  other 
places,  to  crowded  and  interested 
assemblies,  and  with  great  eflect. 

We  were  among  those  who  listen- 
ed to  those  lectures,  and  our  wishes, 
and  doubtless  the  wishes  of  all  the 
friends  of  evangelical  truth,  have 
been  gratified  by  their  publication. 

*  Universalism  Examined,  Renounced, 
Exposed ;  in  a  series  of  Lectures,  embra- 
c\n%  the  experienoe  of  the  anthnr  doring  a 
ministry  of  twelve  years,  and  the  testioio- 
ny  of  Universalist  ministers  to  the  dread- 
ful moral  tendency  of  jtheir  fkith ;  by 
Matthkw  Hals  omitbI  Boston,  1848. 
ISmo.  pp.  396. 


From  the  moment  of  Mr.  Smith's 
decided  renunciation  of  Universal- 
ism, he  was  made  the  object  of  bit- 
ter and  unscrupulous  bostiliiy  by  his 
former  associates  and  friends.  His 
private  character  was  assailed,  his 
lectures  interrupted  by  Universalist 
ministers  and  others,  his  person  ex- 
posed to  violence,  and  his  family  in- 
sulted. The  foul-mouthed  organs 
of  that  abusive  sect  set  upon  him  in 
full  bay,  and  all  sorts  of  reproach 
and  calumny  were  heaped  upon  him. 
He  was  pronounced  a  liar,  a  knave, 
and  a  madman.  Taking  advantage 
of  an  alienation  of  mind  which  he 
manifested  when  under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  disease  and  great 
mental  anxiety  and  agitation,  their 
most  common  charge  was  that  he 
was  insane.  But  he  has  given  what, 
to  them  at  least,  should  be  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  his  sanity.  He  has 
written  an  exposure  and  refutation 
of  their  system  of  delusion  and  sc^h- 
istry,  which  they  cannot  answer,  or 
evade,  or  withstand. 

These  lectures  are  seven  in  num- 
ber, with  an  addrea^  to  Christians 
warning  them  against  various  artift-  ^ 
ces  of  Universalists.  The  style  is 
perspieuous,  and  easy,  and  some- 
times forcible,  though  somewhat  dif- 
fuse and  repetitious,  owing  probably 
to  their  being  prepared  for  delivery 
to  a  popular  audience,  rather  than 
for  the  press.  Even  in  the  most 
argumentative  parts,  the  work  par- 
takes so  largely  of  the  nature  of  a 
record  of  personal  experience— the 
atithor  expresses  himself  with  so 
unafiected  a  sense  both  of  his  for- 
mer bondage  to  error  and  of  his 
emancipation  by  the  truth — that  the 
reader's  attention,  kept  alive  by 
sympathy  with  the  writer,  rarely 
flags  for  a  moment.  The  author 
thus  announces  his  object : 

'*  The  design  of  the  present  coarse  of 
l«etiim»  is  to  preaeat  tos  reaaooa  whkh 
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have  led  me  from  Universal  ism,  and  in* 
duced  me  to  leave  a  ministry  to  wJiich  I 
have  devoted  twelve  years  of  the  best 
part  of  mv  life.  In  doing  this,  I  respond 
to  the  call  of  the  defenders  of  Universal- 
ism,  and  perform  a  work  which  they 
have  professed  themselves  earnestly  de- 
sirous to  have  performed.  They  invite, 
hay,  challenge  inquiry.  They  are  confi- 
dent that  l/nivertoalism  is  opposed  be- 
cause it  is  not  understood  ;  they  complain 
that  their  expositions  of  Scripture  are  un- 
noticed ;  that  their  arxuments  in  defense 
of  UniversaTism  are  either  not  examined 
at  all,  or  lightly  passed  over;  that  doc* 
trines  are  attributed  to  them,  which  they 
have  never  received,  and  which  they  dis- 
avow ;  and  that  those  who  speak  of  the 
moral  tendency  of  Universaium,  know 
not  of  wjiat  ihey  affirm. 

''  My  acquaintance  with  Universalism 
enables  me  to  speak  advisedly  in  relation 
to  its  practical  tendency.  An  experience 
of  years  with  the  system  and  its  friends, 
a  settlement  over  one  of  the  larcest  con* 
■gregations  of  Universalists  in  tuo  coun- 
try, and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  preachers  of  the  system  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  fit  me  to  bear  an  intelligent 
testimony  as  to  that  system,  and  to  state 
what  \  know  and  have  seen.'*    pp.  3,  4. 

The  first  lecture  gives  an  account 
of  the  author\s  religious  experience, 
and  of  his  life  so  far  as  is  necessary 
to  elucidate  tliat  experience.  The 
second  gives  reasons  for  renouncing 
Universalism,  arising  from  the  diffi- 
culties that  attend  its  defense  ;  such 
as  the  character  of  its  doctrines, 
t  striking  at  the  root  of  all  Christian 
faith  and  piety ;  the  irreligious  char- 
acter of  its  ministers  and  their  con- 
■gi'egations ;  the  want  of  confidence, 
"both  of  preachers  and  hearers,  in 
their  own  system,  and  their  public  use 
of  arguments  the  sophistry  of  which 
they  privately  acknowledge ;  the 
number  and  character  respectively 
of  those  who  reject  and  those  who 
defend  it ;  its  recent  date ;  and  its 
'want  of  sanctions  wherewith  to  en- 
•force  the  duties  of  life.  The  third 
gives  reasons  for  renouncing  Univer- 
salism, drawn  from  the  threatenings 
of  the  Bible.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
give  reasons  for  renouncing  the  sys- 
tem, drawn  from  the  entire  insuffi- 
ciency and  fallacy  of  the  arguments 
adduced  for  its  support  from  the  Bi* 
ble,  reason,  and  the  light  of  nature. 


The  sixth  gives  reasons  for  renoun- 
cing it  drawn  from  its  moral  tenden- 
cies and  results.  The  seventh  gives 
the  argument  against  Universaiiam, 
drawn  from  future  judgment 

We  value  the  work  chiefly  fbr  two 
reasons.  The  first,  is  its  exhibition 
of  the  grace  of  Crod  in  reclaiming 
and  converting  one  far  gone  in  er- 
ror, and  of  the  means  and  process 
hy  which  this  was  accomplished. 
The  narrative  of  Mr.  Smithes  reli- 
gious experience ;  the  effect  which 
tile  observation  of  the  evil  results  of 
Universalism  had  upon  his  mind — 
one  of  great  natural  sensibility ;  his 
mental  conflict — ^the  conflict  be- 
tween attachment  to  his  theory  and 
his  aversion  to  its  effects,  and  the 
happy  conclusion  with  which  divine 
grace  crowned  that  conflict,  must 
affect  the  hearts  of  God^s  people. 
We  have  read  it  with  much  emotion, 
even  with  tears.  The  second  rea- 
son is,  the  testimony  here  given  as 
to  the  dreadfid  moral  infiuenee  and 
results  of  Universalism,  by  one  who 
knows  them  from  experience  and 
thorough  observation.  We  have  al- 
wa3rs  ai^ed  from  the  fixed  princi- 
ples of  the  depraved  heart,  that  a 
system  which  takes  off  from  that 
heart  all  restraint  derived  from  the 
eternal  world,  which  throws  loose 
the  reins  on  the  neck  of  human  pas- 
sion, which  cries  to  the  conscience 
of  the  wicked  **  peace,  peace,"  which 
promises  to  men  eternal  happiness 
live  in  this  world  as  they  list,  which, 
in  short,  abolishes  the  sanctions  of 
God^s  law  and  the  whole  influence 
of  God^s  government  in  their  bear- 
ing on  human  conduct,  must  be  most 
disastrous  in  its  effects  on  moral 
character.  We  have  seen  also 
something  of  the  results  of  Uiuver- 
salism  on  society.  We  have  known 
that  a  large  part  of  professed  Uni- 
versalists, are  among  the  dregs  of 
the  community,  anxious  for  full  li- 
cense to  sin.  We  have  occasional- 
ly seen  a  congregation  of  Univer- 
salists, and  been  struck  with  the 
apparent  symptoms  of  moral  degra- 
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dation,  and  could  not  repreis  the 
thought  that  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  who  hath  redness  of  eyes  ?" 
was  very  obvious.  We  have  known 
something  of  the  intimate  ominexion 
between  their  place  of  meeting  and 
the  grog-shop  and  bar-room.  But 
here  is  a  witness  from  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  Universalist  camp,  who  has 
seen  all  its  stations  from  that  cen- 
ter to  its  outposts,  who  has  observed 
all  the  host  from  its  leaders  to  its 
lowest  subaltern,  who  reveals  the 
whole  of  what  we  had  seen  but  a 
part,  and,  testif3ringto  the  utter  cor- 
ruption and  rottenness  of  the  sys- 
tem, more  than  confirms  our  obser- 
vation, and  fully  substantiates  our 
reasonings  from  the  nature  of  the 
case.  Mr.  Smith  has  taken  us  into 
the  "  chambers  of  imagery"  of  Uni- 
versalism.  He  has  shown  to  us  the 
interior  life  of  its  ministry  and  their 
hearers.  He  has  proved  to  us  by 
demonstration  that  Universalism, 
which  outwardly  is  by  no  means  a 
whited  and  beautiful  sepulcher,  is 
surely  "  full  of  all  uncleanness" 
within.  His  testimony  is  that  of  one 
who  entered  on  his  ministerial  office 
with  enthusiasm,  and  performed  its 
duties  with  great  popularity,  but  by 
the  moral  results  of  the  faith,  was 
disappointed,  disgusted,  shocked, 
till  sensibility  and  conscience  could 
endure  no  longer. 

We  shall  therefore,  in  our  review 
of  Mr.  Smith's  work,  dwell  princi- 
pally on  these  two  points. 

It  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  our  no- 
tice, that  Mr.  Smith  did  not  become 
a  Universalist  in  opposition  to  early 
religious  instruction,  to  all  those  as- 
sociaUons  which  cluster  around  the 
family  altar,  and  to  the  sacred  and 
undying  influences  which  parental 
fidelity  implants  \xx  the  heart.  Uni- 
versalism was  the  religion  of  his 
childhood.     He  says — 

^*I  never  enjoyed  early  religious  in- 
struction. In  my  father^  house  there 
was  DO  family  altar  ;  no  voice  of  prayer 
was  there  heard  ;  no  reading  of  the  Bible 
M  an  act  of  worship.  I  never  enjoyed 
ibe  benefit  of  Sftbbatn  school  instruction ; 


no  liiend  to9d  me  of  God;  no  one  in- 
structed me  to  lisp  his  name,  or  fear  his 
law.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
ever  passed  a  night  in  my  life,  till  I  was 
more  than  twenty  years  of  ago,  in  a  house 
in  which  there  was  family  prayer,  or  the 
readinj{  of  the  Bible,  as  an  act  of  religious 
worship. 

*'  My  earliest  recollections  as  to  reli- 
gion, are  identified  with  Universalism." 
'*  When  I  was  six  years  of  ace,  my  father 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  Universalism, 
and  became  a  preacher  of  the  system. 
Nearly  all  that  I  heard  upon  the  subject 
of  rehgion,  was  favorable  to  Universal- 
ism ;  nearly  all  my  relatives  were  of  that 
faith;  and  almost  all  my  acquaintances 
received  the  same  sentiments.  Very 
early  I  imbibed  a  hatred  toward  all  sys- 
tems that  differed  from  this.  So  soon 
were  the  seeds  of  enor  planted  in  my 
heart."    pp.  7,  8. 

When  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
age,  his  attention  was  turned  to  the 
subject  of  personal  religion.  A  se- 
riousness prevailed  among  his  asso- 
ciates, the  influence  of  which  he 
felt  He  thought  his  life  was  not 
what  it  should  be,  and  that  his  heart 
was  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God. 
His  feelings  were  enlisted,  and  in 
some  measure  changed,  so  that  he 
read  the  Bible  with  pleasure,  and  in 
some  small  meetings  urged  his  fel- 
low men  to  repentance.  But  unfor- 
tunately, being  in  a  community  far 
from  evangelical,  and  falling  in  with 
teachers  of  Universalism,  and  being 
assured  that  Universalism  and  per- 
sonal piety  could  harmonize,  his  re- 
ligious interest  was  turned  into  that 
evil  channel.  He  adopted  the  sys- 
tem of  Universalism,  began  prepar- 
ation for  its  ministry,  and  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  Med  way,  Mass., 
when  between  seventeen  and  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  About  a  year 
after,  in  December,  1829,  he  re- 
moved to  Vermont,  to  take  charge 
of  two  Universalist  societies,  one  in 
Brattleboro^  and  the  other  in  Guil- 
ford. Having  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  the  system  which  he  hiad 
adopted,  he  had  no  doubt  that  it 
would  work  a  great  moral  change 
in  society,  and  used  every  exertion 
to  spread  that  system,  preaching 
with  all  the  ardoir  of  youth  and  all 
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the  fervor  of  sincerity.  How  his 
expectations  were  answered,  he  thus 
informs  us. 

**  At  the  very  outset,  I  wu  mortified 
at  the  results  of  my  ministry,  and  pained 
with  what  I  saw  in  those  who  were 
the  loudest  in  their  professions  of  regard 
for  '  the  blessed  doctrine/  as  Universal- 
ism  was  usually  called.  I  saw  none  of 
that  reform  which  I  expected  would  at- 
tend my  preaching;  no  moral  reforma- 
tion, though  none  needed  it  more  than 
my  personal  friends ;  no  chanse  for  the 
better,  though  I  saw  many  changes  for 
the  worse."  "  I  was  praised  in  the  bar- 
rooms, and  my  health  drank  in  almost 
every  tavern  in  the  county.  O^  the 
Sabbath,  my  congregation  came  direct 
from  the  tavern  to  my  meeting,  and  went 
as  directly  back  to  the  uvern  afler  the 
meeting.  The  intermission  was  usually 
passed  in  discussinj^  the  merits  of  the 
sermon,  not  always  in  the  most  decorous 
terms;  and  in  dnnking  my  health,  with 
their  best  wishes  for  my  successful  Tin- 
dication  of  the  salvation  of  all  men." 

"  While  those  who  attended  upon  mj 
ministry  were  called  the  liberal  party,  I 
knew  that  most  of  them  were  pronine 
men ;  a  larse  portion  were  open  disbe- 
lievers in  the  mspiration  of  tne  Bible ; 
and  nearly  all  had  been  peculiar  for  their 
habits  of  Sabbath  violation,  passiiu;  the 
day  in  business  or  in  pleasure.  In  all 
things,  saye  an  attendance  upon  my 
preaching,  ihey  remained  profesaedly  and 
really  the  same.  Men  came  together, 
but  not  to  be  made  better.  They  seem- 
ed to  desire  that  their  hands  roiffht  be 
atrengthened  in  sin  ;  and  thought  the 
end  of  preachinc  to  be,  to  prove  that  all 
retribution  was  limited  to  this  life,  and 
that  all  men  would  finally  be  saved. 
When  occasionally  I  urged  upon  my 
hearers  the  duties  of  life,  and  lightly  re- 
proved their  vices,  I  was  told  that  such 
preaching  was  decidedly  illiberal,  and 
yery  much  like  the  orthodox.  Nor  were 
profaneness,  gambling,  Sabbath-breaking, 
or  infidelity,  regarded  as  in  any  respect 
inconsistent  with  a  profession  of  Univer- 
salism.  One  of  the  officers  of  my  socie- 
ty in  Guilford,  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
into  the  adjoining  towns  to    hear    me 

{»reach  ;  and  I  have  known  him  repeated- 
y  to  pass  nearly  the  whole  Saturday 
night  in  gambling  with  young  men  at  a 
tavern — young  men  whom  he  bad  invi- 
ted to  accompany  him  lo  meeting.  And 
at  the  same  time  this  individual  was  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy  in  a  secular  paper 
with  a  Methodist  clergyman,  upon  the 
moral  tendency  of  Universalism !" 

<«One  uniform  tendency  accompanied 
Universalism  in  all  places.  One  class  of 
men  hailed  the  doctrine,  and  wished  the 
preacher   abundant    saccesa."     **  Often 


have  I  been  oomplimaiited  with  oAtb«; 

heard  the  scoffer  and  the  vile  hope  the 
good  work  would  go  on ;  and  been  wish- 
ed success  in  language  too  foul  and  ofTen- 
■ive  to  be  repeated.  When  1  saw  a  man 
in  my  eongregation  of  an  intelligent  ap* 

Searance,  f  presumed  him  to  be  an  infi- 
el,  and  never  in  this  respect  was  I  mis- 
taken.'*   pp.  10,11,12. 

"  Often,"  he  says,  "  in  the  soli- 
tude of  my  study,  such  questions  as 
these,  searching  and  painful,  would 
arise.  'Does  good  attend  your 
preaching  ?  Do  profaneness,  Sab* 
bath- breaking,  intemperance,  licen- 
tiousness, fly  at  the  approach  of 
your  faith  ?  Do  religious  fear,  god* 
liness,  holiness,  distinguish  its  re- 
ception among  men?' "  These  re- 
flections, though  they  made  him 
unhappy,  did  not  yet  shake  his  faith 
in  his  system.  He  consoled  himself 
with  the  thought,  that  the  fault  was 
not  in  Univei^ism,  but  in  its  pro- 
fessors. 

In  the  year  1832,  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  society  in  Hartford.  There 
he  attracted  a  large  congregation, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  and  well 
supported  by  his  society.  But  no 
good  mor^  results  attended  his 
ministry.  The  founders  and  chief 
supporters  of  the  society,  its  clerk, 
a  majority  of  its  committee,  and 
seven  eighths  of  the  pew-holders, 
were  undisguised  infidels. 

**  Bat,"  be  aaya,  <<  the  absence  of  good 
moral  results  was  not  the  only  evil  with 
which  I  was  called  to  contend.  I  not 
only  turned  no  sinner  from  the  error  of 
his  ways ;  called  back  no  soul  from  the 
road  of  death ;  but  I  saw  positive  evils 
attending  my  labors.  Many  who  attend- 
ed my  ministry  were  grossly  immoral^ 
and  more  were  waxing  worse' and  worse. 

*'  One  fkct  that  transpired  among  others, 
made  me  very  unhappy.  On  sabbatii 
evenings  my  church  was  usually  crowded 
with  young  men.  Many  of  these  would 
leave  the  bar-rooms  and  dram-shops  in 
the  vicinity  of  my  meeting«>hoase,  attend 
my  lecture,  and  then  retire  again,  at  its 
close,  to  those  places  of  infamy,  and  there 
pass  nearly  tlie  whole  night.  They 
would  drink  my  health,  and  praise  me 
and  my  sermons  in  the  awful  words  of 
pro&neness  and  blasphemy."    pp.  16, 17. 

Oppreoed  beyond  measure  by 
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these  facts;  not  wiUing  to  do  his 

fellow  men  an  injury,  yet  knowing 
that  many  could  justly  accuse  him 
as  the  author  of  their  ruin ;  tmorti- 
fied  and  appalled  at  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  character  and  spirit  of  the 
orthodox  community  and  that  of  his 
own  community,  and  between  the 
results  of  orthodox  preaching  and 
those  of  his  own;  harassed  by 
doubts,  and  worn  down  by  ^anxie- 
ty and  incessant  labor,  his  health 
and  reason  gave  way.  During  his 
mental  alienation,  his  whole  theme 
was  Universalism,  its  tendency,  and 
the  insufficiency  of  the  proof  ad- 
duced for  its  support.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  had  conversations  at  that 
time  with  two  of  the  pastors  of  that 
city,  in  which  he  revealed  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind. 

After  he  had  partially  recovered 
his  health,  feeling  that  he  could  re* 
main  no  longer  in  Hartford,  he  re- 
signed his  charge,  resolved  to  seek 
another  field  of  labor.  Compelled  to 
reject  ultra  Universalism,  he  adopted 
the  doctrine  of  limited  future  pun- 
ishment Distressed  at  the  immo- 
ralities of  his  denomination,  he  de- 
termined to  preach  less  against  the 
faith  of  other  sects,  and  more 
against  the  sins  of  his  own  society ; 
less  upon  the  certainty  of  the  salva- 
tion of  all  men,  and  more  upon  the 
duties  of  life.  He  was  soon  settled 
over  a  Universalist  society  in  Salem. 
There  his  congregation  was  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  city ;  but  the 
practical  results  of  his  ministry 
were  the  same  as  before.  He 
could  not  rest  in  the  doctrine,  which 
by  an  ascending  step  he  had  adopt- 
ed, of  limited  future  punishment 
Its  effect  was  much  the  same  as  that 
of  ultra  Universalism,  and  moreover 
he  could  find  in  the  Bible  no  evi- 
dence of  any  limit  to  future  punish- 
ment, and  the  same  reasons  by 
which  he  proved  any  punishment 
hereafter,  demanded  its  perpetuity. 
Yet,  unable  to  give  up  his  faith  in  the 
ultimate  salvation  of  all  men,  deter- 
mined to  ding  to  that,  he  was  greatly 


distressed,  and  could  find  no  peace 
unless  by  a  great  efibrt  he  banished 
the  whole  subject  from  his  mind, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  some- 
thing elte.  He  wrote  and  preached 
oflen  under  the  influence  of  doubts 
almost  overwhelming.  Once  in  or- 
der to  remove  his  doubts,  he  wrote 
a  sermon  in  which  he  presented  in 
the  strongest  form  all  the  arguments 
he  could  think  of  in  defense  of  Uni- 
versalism. He  preached  the  ser- 
mon but  once,  ana  though  his  people 
requested  it  for  the  press,  he  com- 
mitted it  to  the  fiames.  When  he 
conversed  with  his  ministerial  asso- 
ciates for  relief,  he  did  not  experi- 
ence it,  but  often  found  them  in 
deeper  difficulty  than  himself.  He 
resolved  at  length  to  dismiss  the 
subject  of  man^s  destiny  altogether 
from  his  sermons,  and  to  preach  on 
moral  subjects  and  the  practical  du- 
ties of  life,  without  saying  any  thing 
in  respect  to  the  final  salvation  of 
all  men. 

**  This  change/*  he  says,  <*  in  the  sub- 
jects of  my  sennona  was  soon  noticed, 
and  complained  of.  Some  desired  a  lit- 
tle more  doctrine.  Others  thought  the 
youth  ought  to  be  indoctrinated,  and  that 
the  minister  ought  to  do  it  From  vari- 
ous sources,  I  would  bear  that  strangers 
who  entered  my  church  could  not  tell 
what  my  views  were;  and  my  society 
considered  it  a  reproach ,  that  men  could 
hear  a  Universalist  preach,  and  not  know 
whether  or  not  he  believed  that  all  men 
would  be  saved.  While  others,  out  of 
regard  to  my  health  and  ease,  desired  me 
to  preach  some  of  my  old  sermoos — the 
design  being  to  obtain  the  doctrine  which 
those  sejmons  were  known  to  contain." 
p.  28. 

But  notwithstanding  this  farther 
change,  his  mind  was  not  at  rest 
He  had  dismissed  the  subject  of 
man^s  final  destiny  from  his  preach- 
ing, but  he  could  not  dismiss  it  from 
his  thoughts.  And  though  he  did 
not  yet  give  up  his  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate salvation  of  all  men,  he  felt 
that  as  an  honest  man  he  could  no 
longer  represent  a  system  which 
was  plainly  at  war  with  the  inter- 
ests of  his  race.  He  therefore  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  committee  of  the  Uni- 
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versaliflt  society,  in  which  among 
other  things,  he  said : 

"  If  I  could  serve  the  society  without 
acting  in  concert  or  beinc  identified  with 
the  denomination  of  Universalistii  I 
should  be  ready  and  happy  to  to  do. 

**  Iff  however,  the  society  should  insist 
upon  such  a  concert  of  action,  I  shall 
bold  myself  ready,  cheerfully,  and  with 
the  kindest  feelitfgs,  forthwith  to  tender 
my  resignation  of  the  office  of  pastor,  and 
with  it  all  the  duties,  trials,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  that  trust."    p.  90. 

The  committee  to  whom  this  letter 
was  sent,  called  upon  him  to  induce 
him  to  take  it  back— expressed  their 
surprise — thought  he  was  commit- 
ting a  suicidal  act,  and  assured  him 
that  if  he  would  take  back  the  letter 
and  continue  his  lahors,  they  would 
pledge  him  their  honors  that  no  mor- 
tal should  ever  know  that  it  had 
been  written.  He  told  them  that 
the  sentiments  he  had  expressed  re- 
mained unchanged,  and  that  he 
could  not  eat  the  bread  of  dishon- 
esty— resigned  his  office,  and  from 
that  hour  has  had  no  official  con- 
nexion with  Universalism. 

Impelled  by  his  increasing  doubts 
about  the  ultimate  salvation  of  all 
men,  he  resolved  thoroughly  and 
faithfully  to  review  and  weigh  all 
the  arguments  for  and  against  that 
doctrine.  The  result  of  tSis  review 
was  his  full  conviction,  "  that  Uni- 
versalism is  as  false  in  theory  as  it 
is  destructive  in  practice.*'  But  the 
same  gracious  Spirit  who  had  led 
him  to  reject  that  false  system,  still 
urged  him  on,  and  pressed  the  in- 
quiry, "  What  is  truth  .*''  For  the 
system  denominated  orthodoxy  he 
had  by  early  association  and  long 
habit  the  most  perfect  contempt 
and  abhorrence.  Still,  he  was  con- 
strained to  look  at  religion  as  a  per- 
sonal concern,  and  to  consider  the 
question,  whether  he  had  met  with 
that  change  and  formed  that  char- 
acter which  the  Bible  declares  to 
be  essential  to  salvation. 

**l  felt,"  says  he,  «  that  there  was  a 
reality  in  religion,  which  I  had  never 
known,  a  power  that  I  had  never  enjov- 
ed.    I  longed  for  something  that  would 


take  hold  of  my  own  heart,  and  allow 
me  to  speak  to  the  hearta  of  my  fellow 
men.  I  was  now,  in  a  measure,  afloat. 
I  had  no  settled  opinions  upon  religion. 
On  what  side  soever  1  turned,  1  found 
difficulties  j  and  on  all  sides,  the  horiasoa 
was  black  indeed."  "  I  had  no  religioua 
acquaintance,  to  whom  I  could  unburden 
my  mind.  My  sufferings  were  great; 
my  aD|^iah  more  exquisite  than  Iangiiag» 
can  paint.  I  did  not  know  where  to  go, 
or  to  whom  I  could  speak  }  and  it  seemed 
to  me  literally,  that  '  no  man  cared  for 
my  soul.*  I  would  have  given  all  I  pos- 
•eased,  to  have  found  some  friena  to 
whom  I  could  have  unbosomed  myself; 
who  would  have  said  some  kind  thing, 
or  bid  me  hope  in  God.  But  I  did  not 
dare  trust  even  my  own  family.  Though 
it  seemed  to  me  that  every  man  I  mat 
read  my  feelings  in  my  countenance,  I 
kept  them  to  myself  till  I  was  carried 
almost  into  my  grave." 

**  A  complaint  which,  from  my  child- 
hood,  has  been  the  bane  of  my  existence^ 
and  which  in  Hartford  had  led  to  tempo- 
rary derangement,  threatened  to  return. 
I  was  admonished  that  it  waa  time  to 
seek  medical  advice.*'    pp.  33,  34. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  other- 
wise answer  necessary  questions,  he 
unburdened  his  mind  to  his  physi- 
cian, who  warmly  sympathized  with 
him,  and  urged  him  not  to  incur  the 
great  hazard  of  bearing  this  state  of 
feeling  alone,  bvtt  to  seek  assistance 
from  some  religious  teacher.  Un- 
willing to  commit  himself  by  seek- 
ing sympathy  or  instruction  from 
those  near  him,  with  a  trembling 
spirit  and  great  anxiety  he  wrote  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  with  whom  he  had 
some  acquaintance,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  his  difficulties.  The 
answer,  which  was  sent  immediate- 
ly, was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  such  circumstances, 
from  such  a  source. 

<<  A  letter,'*  says  Mr.  S.,  <<so  full  of 
Christian  sympathy  I  did  not  expect, 
and,  I  know  not  why,  I  was  unmanned 
for  a  season,  and  unfitted  for  any  duty. 
As  soon  as  my  feelings  subsided,  I  re- 
solved to  be  a  Christian,  if  God  would 
Sive  me  grace,  to  live  in  liis  service,  and 
ie  in  bis  cause. 

"  But  peace  esme  not  in  an  hour.  A 
deep  probing  of  my  own  soul  took  place. 
My  sins  were  set  in  order  before  me,  and 
unless  help  came  from  the  cross,  {  felt 
that  I  must  perish,  and  perish  most  justly. 
Against  great  light  I  had  tinned,  and 
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looff  and  willlillj  resiitsi  the  truth.    I 

baaemployed  my  streDi^h  in strenftben* 
in|[  the  haods  of  the  wicked,  end  peo* 
pheg  the  world  of  despair  with  inmior* 
tal  aoola.  What  right  bad  I  to  expect 
merer?  what  claim  upon  the  grace  of 
Godf  I  waa  encompaaaed  with  awfal 
ftars.  My  daya  were  wretched— my 
oigbla  were  paaaed  in  anguiah  that  drove 
aleep  lirom  my  pillow.  I  waa  awfully 
tempted  to  leave  ihia  world  unbidden, 
but  I  dared  not  do  it.  I  waa  certain,  if 
I  did,  I  ahonld  go  to  hell.  My  appetite 
waa  gone,  my  health  declining,  ray 
strength  almoet  ezhauated .  O,  the  worm- 
woofiand  the  gall  of  thoae  dark  and  try* 
iog  mooaenta!  How  vivid  they  stand 
oat  upon  my  memory  !  How  harrowing 
the  recital !  I  have  barely  firmneaa  suf£ 
dent  to  pen  these  eveota. 

'*  But  God  at  laat  beard  my  prayer,  and 
gave  me  peace."    pp.  40,  41. 

To  his  great  surprise  and  joy, 
when*  with  much  solicitude  as  to  the 
result,  he  communicated  his  feelings 
to  his  wife,  he  found  that  she  was  » 
prepared  fully  to  sympathize  with 
him.  Her  faith  in  Universalism  was 
first  shaken  by  the  conduct  and  con^ 
versatian  of  Universidist  ministers 
who  visited  at  his  house.  She  felt 
that  a  system  could  be  neither  true 
nor  profitable  which  had  such  advo- 
cates ;  and  several  months  before  his 
conversion,  she  had  found  the  Savior 
precious  to  her  soul ;  though  from 
fear  that  a  knowledge  of  her  change 
would  make  him  unhappy,  she 
had  not  communicated  it  to  him. 
^^  Could  any  one  marvel,^'  he  asks, 
'*  that  our  first  family  altar  should 
be  one  of  thanksgiving  to  that  God 
who  had  opened  our  eyes,  touched 
our  hearts,  and  enabled  us  to  begin 
iogether  h  new  life  in  Christ  ?^* 

But  his  long  course  of  distress  as 
to  the  moral  results  of  his  preach- 
ing,  and  of  doubt  as  to  its  truth ; 
his  subsequent  unsettled  state,  his 
conviction  of  sin,  and  anxiety  as  to 
his  own  salvation,  together  with  the 
hatred  and  calumny  and  varied  per- 
secution of  his  former  associates 
and  friends,  which  affected  the 
pubtic  mind  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust ;  the  excitement  of  addressing 
in  these  circumstances  an  immense 
ccMigregation  on  the  sul^eet  of  his 
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change  of  views ;  the  anxiety  at* 
tending  an  examination  before  an 
association  of  pastors  for  license  to 

? reach  the  Gospel,  and  before  the 
^abemacle  church  in  Salem  for 
admission  to  its  communion,  added 
to  repeated  and  exciting  conversa- 
tions and  arguments  with  his  Univer* 
salist  acquaintance,  were  too  much 
both  for  body  and  mind.  The  dis- 
ease to  which  he  was  liable  tri-^ 
urophed  for  several  weeks,  during 
which,  under  the  influence  of  sug- 
gestions and  objections  urged  by  his 
former  friends,  his  mind  vacillated 
respecting  the  strict  eternity  of  fu- 
ture punishment.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this,  his  enemies  raised  the 
shout  that  he  had  returned  to  Uni«* 
yersalism. 

At  this  time,  for  the  restoration 
of  his  health,  and  for  advice  and 
sympathy,  he  made  a  visit  to  Rev* 
Dr.  Hawes.  While  in  his  family 
his  health  was  improved,  his  mind 
became  calm  and  decided,  and  his 
heart  fixed. 

"  It  is  but  just  to  say/'  he  remarks, 
"  that,  if  I  shall  ever  be  of  any  service 
in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  will  be 
very  much  owing  to  the  friendly  atten- 
tions, the  judicious  instructions,  and  the 
Christian  sympathy,  which  I  rsceived 
from  Dr.  Hawes,  his  kind  family,  and  hia 
affectionate  church."    p.  48. 

After  this  he  spent  a  few  months 
in  New  Haven,  attending  to  theo- 
logical study,  where,  on  the  last 
Sabbath  in  the  year  1840,  ^^  a  year 
full  of  change,  anxiety  and  sufier- 
ing,"  he,  together  with  his  wife,  en- 
tered, on  profession  of  their  faith, 
into  communion  with  the  First 
church,  in  that  city.  During  the 
next  month  he  took  license  to  preach, 
from  the  New  Haven  West  Asso- 
ciation, and  amce  that  time  has  been 
constantly,  and  we  hardly  need  say 
successfully,  employed  in  building 
up  the  faith  which  he  once  destroy- 
ed. He  is  now  the  regular  pasM 
tor  of  a  Congregational  church  in 
Nashua,  N.  H. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  fact,  that 
Mr.  Smith  is  the  child  of  a  piotis 
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mother,  and  that  her  dying  prayer 
was  offered  for  her  infant  aon  to 
Him  who  in  his  rich  grace  has  said 
to  his  people,  '^  I  will  be  a  Grod  to 
thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee/' 
To  this  fact  he  thus  alludes. 

**  I  have  said  that  nearly  all  my  near 
relativea  were  Univeraalists.  There  is 
an  exception  to  thia  remark;  and  did  I 
not  name  it,  I  should  do  injustice  to  the 
best  friend  1  ever  hod.  My  own  mother 
was  not  a  Universalist.  8ne  wan  a  reli- 
|;iou8  woman.  I  have  no  remembrance 
of  her ;  fur  she  died  before  my  memory 
received  any  impressions  of  her  words 
or  looks.  I  cannot  recall  anj  thing  in 
relation  to  her.  But  those  who  knew 
ber  welly  speak  of  her  piety  and  love  for 
the  things  of  God.  I  was  her  youngest 
child;  and  she  wished  to  live  to  train 
me  up  for  God,  and  to  guide  me  in  the 
way  of  life.  Very  early  in  my  life,  I 
was  made  acquainted  with  her  dying  em- 
ployment. As  death  approached,  she 
called  for  me,  and  took  nre  in  her  arms, 
and  pressed  me  to  her  bosom  with  her 
dying  embrace.  Her  last  tears  were 
sned  for  me ;  her  last  breath  was  spent 
in  prayer  to  God  fur  my  welfare  and  my 
salvation.  It  was  her  dying  petition  that 
I  might  be  saved  from  Impiety  and  sin, 
and  become  a  useful  Christian.  That 
death-bed,  and  the  Inst  moments  of  my 
mother,  have  never  lef\  my  mind,  since 
first  I  was  told  of  her  dying  hours. 
When  far  gone  in  error,  this  scene  has  spo- 
ken to  me.  When  many  have  thought 
me  hardened,  past  feeling,  and  past  re- 
demption, this  has  made  my  mind  ten- 
der, and  sometimes  almost  overwhelmed 
me."    p.  51. 

In  closing  the  account  of  his  reli- 
gious experience,  Mr.  Smith  with 
very  appropriate  feelings  thus  in- 
quires. 

"  How  can  I  review  my  past  life  ?  The 
retrospect  is  terrible  beyond  description. 
Twelve  years  of  this  short  life  wasted, 
and  worse  than  wasted!  Employed  in 
atrengthening  the  hands  of  ihe  wicked ; 
in  removing  the  restraints  of  the  Bible  ; 
in  preaching  peace  to  the  uneodly;  in 
assuring  them  that  they  would  not  die, 
though  they  disobeyed  God ;  in  alluring 
men  to  destruction  ;  in  turning  men  from 
life  to  death;  and  in  speaking  encuurage- 
mcnt  to  those  alr«>ady  in  the  rond  to  de- 
structioil^  and  urging  them  on  their  peril- 
ous way !  O,  what  a  retrospect !  My 
pathway  seems  strewed  with  the  wrecks 
and  ruins  of  souls!  My  hands  and  my 
garments  seem  stained  with  the  blood  of 
my  fellow*men.  On  every  side,  lost 
•oula  cry  out,  *But  for  you,  we  might 


have  been  satadl'  O  that  I  eeald  re- 
call the  past !  O  that  1  could  wipe  out  , 
the  influence  I  have  eierted,  and  make 
khoae  twelve  yean  a  blank !  Could  I  do 
this,  I  would  make  any  sacrifice.  I 
would  weep  tears  of  blood ,  if  1  bad 
them,  to  remove  the  impressions  I  have 
made  upon  the  souls  of  men,  while  I  was 
in  the  ministry  of  error.  But  this  1  can- 
not do.  All  that  remains  for  me  is,  to 
lift  my  voice  in  defense  of  truth,  and  tell 
men  what  great  things  God  has  done  for 
my  aoul."    p.  53. 

Such  is  the  history  of  our  author; 
such  his  acquaintance  with  Univer- 
salism ;  such  his  religious  experi- 
ence ;  such  his  competence,  both  as 
to  knowledge  and  integrity,  to  tet- 
tify  of  the  moral  results  of  that  sys- 
tem. 

What  is  his  testimony  on  this 
point?  In  this  testimony,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  lils  the 
peculiar  value  of  this  hook  as  a 
refutation  of  Universalism.  Mr. 
Smith  has  indeed  presented  very 
well  the  arguments  against  the  sys- 
tem, both  from  Scripture  and  reason. 
Yet  this  has  often  been  well  done 
before,  and  there  are  many  who  can 
do  it  well  again.  But  there  are  few, 
very  few,  among  the  defenders  of 
the  truth,  who  have  had  equal  op« 
portunities  for  observing  the  effects 
of  Universalism,  and  can  give  on 
that  point  such  conclusive  and  over- 
whelming testimony. 

What  then  according  to  this  testi- 
mony, whose  credibility  we  have 
virtually  considered,  are  the  moral 
atmosphere  and  moral  results  of  Uni- 
versalism ?  This  we  will  endeavor 
to  give  in  substance,  and  as  briefly, 
as  possible.  And  here,  by  the  way, 
we  would  remark,  that  we  know  of 
no  better  test  of  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  system  than  this  inquiry.  Of 
systems  of  faith,  as  well  as  of  disci- 
ples, we  are  to  judge  by  their  fruits. 
^^Ye  shall  know  them,"  said  our 
Savior,  '^  by  their  fruits.  Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of 
thistles  ?  "  If  a  man^s  works  are  evil, 
his  heart  must  be  corrupt.  If  the 
tendencies  and  well  ascertained  ef- 
fects of  any  doctrinal  system  are  de- 
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structiye  to  the  beat  interests  of  man, 
that  system  is  false,  and  has  not, 
cannot  have,  for  its  author,  the  true 
and  benevolent  God. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of 
error  is,  that  its  natural  course  is 
downward.  This  is  a  characteris- 
tic of  Universalism.  It  has  Uself 
gone  down,  down,  that  is,  it  has 
gone  down  in  doctrine^  till  it  can 
hardly  go  farther.  It  commenced 
with  the  rejection  of  one  important 
article  of  faith,  and  has  continued 
this  process  of  mutilation,  till  now  it 
has  not  one  of  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  a  revelation  from  God. 
^  When  Universalism  was  first  in* 
troduced  into  the  country  in  1770,'* 
says  Mr.  Smith,  ^'  its  advocates  de- 
nied but  one  article  of  the  orthodox 
creed.  They  rejected  simply  the 
eternity  of  future  punishment.*'  Its 
fint  downward  step  was  to  deny  the 
divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ  Its 
second,  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  any, 
even  limited,  future  punishment 
At  the  third  step  it  boldly  denied 
that  sin  is  an  evil  under  God's  gov* 
emment,  and  also  the  existence  of 
hell,  the  being  of  the  devil,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  exist* 
ence  of  angels.  It  then  assailed  the 
institutions  of  religion.  It  denied 
the  divine  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  devoted  it  to  secular  purposes ; 
denied  the  binding  nature  and  sa- 
credness  of  the  Liord's  supper,  and 
virtually  abolished  the  church.  Hav- 
ing thus  rejected  all  of -the  Bible  but 
the  name,  it  becomes  in  reality  iden- 
tified with  infi^ielity.  Accordingly 
it  is  found,  that  a  large  part — ^the 
most  intelligent  part— of  Universalist 
societies,  are  openly  infidel,  and  will 
not  allow  their  ministers  to  preach 
against  infidelity.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  Mr.  Smitli's  testimony  as 
to  the  infidelity  of  the  great  majority 
of  his  congregation  at  Hartford. 
When  he  asked  them  why,  being 
infidels,  they  supported  Universal- 
ism, they  replied  tha^— 

''Tbej  thought  that  aaperRtition,  u 
they  und  to  oaU    religion,  should  bo 


siiookod;  that  fomothing  most  be  dons 

to  keep  their  wives  and  children  from 
b«ing orthodox  ;  the  world,  they  thought, 
WH8  not  yet  quite  prepan^d  for  a  full  advo- 
eoey  of  tnith,  ana  Universalism  oame  so 
near  their  idea  of  irutli,  that  it  was  tbs 
best  thing  tiie  world  at  present  would 
bear.**     p.  16. 

One  of  the  most  intelligent,  a  phy- 
sician, answered  to  the  same  ques* 
tion  thus :  ^^  I  unite  with  the  Univer« 
salists  because  they  are  the  nearest 
to  nothing  of  any  thing  I  know  of.^'. 
There  is  entire  sympathy  betwecin 
infidels  and  Universalists.  Says  our 
author — 

**  When  Frances  Wright  gave  her  lec- 
tures in  Boston,  the  Universalists  wero 
amonff  her  most  ardent  admirers.*' 

"  Tiie  prominent  ministers  of  Untver- 
salism  were  among  her  andiences.  and 
were  aeated  upon  the  stage  with  her  at 
the  Federal  street  theater.  She  visited 
them  at  their  houses.  And  I  heard  Mr, 
Ballou,  of  Boston,  sav  that  he  agreed 
with  Miss  Wright  in  the  sentiments  she 
advanced  in  ber  lectures,  eicept  in  one 
thing;  what  she  called  relijn4m,  ho 
should  call  tuperstUwn*'    p.  245. 

Infidels  are  freely  admitted  into 
Universal  ist  meeting-houses  to  lec- 
ture in  favor  of  infidelity,  and  con- 
stitute a  large  part  of  the  subscribers 
to  Universalist  papers.  Mr.  O.  A. 
Brownson  says,  of  the  two  thousand 
five  hundred  subscribers  to  the  pa- 
per which  he  conducted  when  a  Uni* 
versalist,  he  presumes  *^that  more 
than  half  were  skeptic^,  or  at  least' 
skeptical."  Mr.  Brownson  adds,  that 
^  it  was  very  common  for  the  cler- 
gymen with  whom  he  was  acquaint- 
ed, to  speak  of  Universalism  as  a 
^  stepping-stone,'  as  '  the  best  wea- 
pon to  destroy  the  orthodox,  do  away 
the  clergy,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
something  belter ^'^ "  and  that  '^  he  has 
conversed  with  hundreds  of  profess- 
ed Universalists,  who  would  own  to 
him  that  they  support  Universalism 
only  ^  because  it  was  the  most  liber" 
al  sentiment  they  could  find,  and 
because  it  was  better  than  deism  to 
put  down  the  orthodox.' "  p.  249. 

Mr.  Abner  Kneeland,  who  has 
gone  through  the  Universalist  and 
infidel  camps  into  Atheism,  says, 
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^^  that  he,  as  an  Atheist,  has  reached 
his  position  only  by  carrying  out 
those  principles  of  interpretation 
which,  when  a  Universaiist,  he 
brought  to  the  Bible.^'  p.  248. 
-  Such  is  the  downward  tendency 
of  this  error.  It  began  by  denying 
simply  the  eternity  of  future  pun- 
ishment. It  is  now  infidelity,  almost 
without  an  attempt  at  disguise. 

Liet  us  next  consider  the  tenden- 
cy and  efiects  of  Universalism,  as 
manifest  in  the  conduct  and  char- 
&6ter  of  its  advocates.  On  this 
point  some  testimony  has  already 
been  offered,  in  giving  an  account 
of  Mr.  Smith's  experience  as  a 
minister  of  that  sect  But  his  book 
is  full  of  most  appalling  evidence, 
leading  to  the  same  conclusion. 
We  will  give  a  few  specimens. 
And  first,  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Universalbt  clergy.  If  piety  exist 
in  a  sect,  we  expect  to  find  it  in  its 
ministry.  But  whoever  looks  for  it 
in  the  Universaiist  ministry,  will  be 
disappointed.  We  have  already 
noted  the  fact,  that  Mrs.  Smith  was 
led  to  reject  Universalism,  by  the 
conduct  and  conversation  of  Univer* 
salist  ministers  in  her  family.  Says 
Mr.  Smith — 

**  Among  no  [other]  body  of  men  can 
be  found,  i  preeome,  so  much  iil-witi, 
jealousy, and  bad  feelinc,  as  may  be  found 
among  the  advocates  of  Universalism." 

''Although  associated  with  them  twelve 
years,  I  never  heard  the  subject  of  per- 
sonal relicion  introduced  in  a  meeting  of 
Universaiist  teachers  as  a  theme  of  con- 
versation, or  any  topic  designed  to  im- 
DTove  the  understanding  or  mend  the 
oeart.  But  impure  and  indecent  jests, 
low  and  offensive  atories,  remarks  that 
would  rule  a  man  out  of  any  respectable 
drawing-room  in  the  country,  together 
with  petty  scandal,  and  criticism  of  no 
fiiendly  character,  upon  some  absent 
brother,  make  up  the  conversation  of 
Universaiist  preachers  when  in  company 
with  each  otn^r."    p.  65. 

*'*'  A  man  may  retail  liquor  by  the 
glass,  use  pisofaoe  language,  and  be 
an  open  infidel,  and  yet  be  a  Uni- 
versalist  minister  in  good  standing. 
A  minister  guilty  of  bigamy,  was 
declared  by  an  aasembled  council 


of  Universaiist  preachers,  to  have 
committed  no  crime  against  moraU- 
ty  or  religion."     p.  74. 

Universaiist  ministers  dislike  and 
'* restrain  prayer;'*  ,and  there  is 
no  surer  sign  than  this  of  the  ab* 
sence  of  piety.     Says  our  author-^^ 

'*  No  minister  of  the  sect  whom  I  ever 
knew,  maintains  family  prayer.  I  have 
known  many  to  ridicule  the  custom ;  but 
no  one  to  observe  it.  I  have  been  oftoa 
in  the  fiimilies  of  the  principal  advocates 
of  Universalism,  and  passed  the  night. 
They  have  been  at  my  house.  I  found 
no  mmily  devotions  at  their  dwellinga. 
They  expressed  no  surprise  at  not  find- 
ing  an  altar  at  my  fireside.*'  **  I  knew 
one  man  who  asked  a  blessing  at  his 
table.  But  he  did  this  only  when  he  bad 
company ;  and  was  led  to  the  practice  by 
the  remark  of  a  friend,  who  told  him  he 
thought  it  looked  strange  for  a  minister 
to  have  no  blessing  craved  at  his  table. 

"  So  far  as  my  own  custom  was  con- 
cemed,  I  neither  read  the  Bible  in  my 
family,  nor  prayed  with  them.  I  did  not 
feel  It  my  duty  to  do  so.  '  I  should  as 
soon  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  turn  my 
parlor  into  a  Mahometan  mosque,  and 

Sither  my  family^  together  to  see  me  per- 
rm  those  ablutions  which  the  religion 
of  Mahomet  requires,  as  to  have  enesged 
with  them  in  wmily  worship.  Nor  is 
this  a  hard  saying.  The  sect  do  not  con- 
sider this  thing  as  a  blemish." 

<'  A  person  of  my  acquaintance  once 
said  to  me,  after  his  conversion  to  Uni- 
versalism, '  1  wonder  that  the  Universai- 
ist clergy  do  not  pray  in  their  families,  if 
it  were  only  to  slop  the  mouths  of  the 
orthodox.*  He  set  up  family  prayer  for 
this  purpose;  but  the  flame  soon  went 
out  upon  his  altar.  He  gave  up  his  de- 
votions, and  ceased  to  wonder  that  his 
new  brethren  did  not  pray,  even  tliough 
it  might  have  accomplished  the  great  re- 
sults anticipated,  in  stopping  the  mouths 
of  the  orthodox.  Indeed,  a  tropical  plant 
could  sooner  bloom  in  Nova  2embla, 
than  a  praying  man  continue  such,  when 
identified  with  Universalism/'  pp.  227, 
228,989. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Smith  tells  us,  many 
Universalists  deny  that  prayer  is  a 
duty,  and  argue  that  this  ceaseless 
importunity  is  offensive  to  God ; 
that  the  editor  of  the  Universai- 
ist paper  in  Hartford,  announced 
through  its  columns,  that  for  the 
future  he  should  refuse  to  pray 
when  he  conducted  public  service,  < 
and  said  that  such  prayer  was  wrong, 
and  a  tribute  to  orthodoxy  that  he 
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was  unwitting  to  pay;  that  Mr. 
Groah,  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
moat  widely  cireulated  Univenalist 
journala  in  the  country,  defended 
this  course ;  and  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  Universalist  ministers  assent- 
ed to  its  correctness,  but  thought 
the  community  not  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  bear  it  Thus  far  as  to 
the  fruits  of  Universalism,  as  mani- 
fest in  its  ministry. 

In  this  connexion  we  cannot  re- 
firain  from  quoting — though  it  is  not 
in  logical  order— one  paragraph  as 
to  the  competency  of  the  Universal- 
ist clergy  to  explain  and  amend  the 
common  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  impugn  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  church  in  all  ages. 

**  Id  the  Hudaon  River  Anoctation  of 
UniverealisU,  a  few  years  since,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  establish  a  ruUs  re- 
qotring  of  candidates  for  ordination,  the 
study  of  grammari  logic,  and  rhetoric, 
for  toe  apace  of  six  months,  under  some 
Universalist  preacher;  no  theological 
study  being  demanded.  The  introduce 
tion  of  the  resolution  produced  a  comrao- 
tion  that,  fer  a  time,  threatened  the  esit- 
tence  of  the  Association.  It  was  de- 
clared to  be  *  absolutely  vsdess'  to  pos- 
such  qualifications.    It  was  said  to 


be  '  one  of  the  abominations  of  partial- 
ism.*  Some  of  the  ablest  ministers  threats 
eued  to' 'leave  the  order,'  if  the  resolu- 
tion were  not  withdrawn.  But  the  ex- 
citement went  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Association,  and  the  periodicals  sxpress- 
ed  their  indignation  at  the  rule  proposed. 
The  editor  of  one  of  the  most  widely 
circulated  Universalist  papers  says,  in 
respect  to  grammaf , '  W9  do  connA&r  this 
an  absurd  rtfuitUumfoT  the  eandidate/or 
the  ministry  f  particularly  when  many  of 
our  ablest  preachers  could  not  even  now 
pass  the  reared  examinati&n,*  (Mag, 
and  Adv.  iii.  p.  349.)  Mr.  Andsews 
says,  '  Many  of  our  most  popular  and 
useful  preachers  have  no  pretensions  of 
that  sort;  and  are,  in  fact,  unable  to 
write  a  sermon  correctly,  that  is,  without 
gross  violation  of  the  most  common  prin- 
ciples  of  rhetoric  and  English  grammar.' 
(Oojpe/ .^jicW,  ii.  p.  141.)'*    p.  75. 

LfOt  US  now  consider  the  effects 
of  Universalism  on  those  who  hear 
it  We  do  not  usually  expect  to 
find  a  people  better  than  their  min- 
isters. *^  Like  priest,  like  people."  • 
The  preaching  of  Christ  and  his 


apostles,  alarmed,  reformed,  and 
changed  the  hearts  of  men.  None 
of  these  effects,  says  Mr.  Smith, 
has  Universalism,  but  the  very  op* 
posite. 

"Twelve  years  in  its  ministry  have 
not  brought  one  instance  of  reformation 
from  that  cause  under  my  observation. 
I  have  never  beard  of  an  instance,  nor 
have  I  ever  seen  a  man  who  had  been 
more  favored  than  myself  in  this  respect.'* 
p.  223. 

^  In  the  congregations  with  which  I 
have  had  ao  acquaintance,  I  never  found 
a  family  that  observed  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  as  an  act  of  devotion,  or  had  rega* 
lar  fiimiJy  worship.  And  I  have  never 
found  settled  religious  principle  among 
those  calling  themselves  Universalists. 
Not  only  have  I  never  found  devout  rev- 
erence springing  from  the  system,  but 
none  can  live  in  it.  I  have  observed  it  a 
fact  invariably  occurring,  that,  when  a 
Universalist  becomes  serious  and  thought- 
ful, he  will  at  once  leave  the  Universalist 
meeting.  And  when  a  pious  man  em- 
braces that  system,  be  wUl  abandon  his 
habits  of  devotion,  in  changing  his  faitli. 
Men  peculiar  for  their  habits  of  priVtite 
and  famil  V  prayer,  and  for  a  serious  study 
of  the  Bible,  if  they  embrace  Universal 
ism,  become  at  once  as  peculiar  for  the 
neglect  of  these  religious  duties."    P>63. 

*■*■  I  have  often  been  struck  with  the 
change  in  the  character^  of  men,  when 
converted  to  Universalism.  Before  their 
conversion,  they  had  a  family  altar ;  after- 
wards, it  was  thrown  down.  Befor»y 
they  would  devote  the  Sabbath  to  reik- 
gious  worship;  afterwards,  to  business, 
recreation,  or  pleasure.  Before,  Ihey 
were  liberal  in  supporting  not  only  the 

fmblio  worship  of  QeoA^  but  the  benevo* 
ent  institutions  of  the  church ;  after- 
wards, the  smallest  sum  was  given  wiftk 
extreme  reluctance.  I  was  once  instru* 
mental  in  persuading  a  young  man  to 
embrace  my  system.  lie  was  an  artist 
by  profession.  He  hsd  been  religiously 
educated,  was  very  morel,  a  strict  observ- 
er of  the  Sabbath,  and  punctual  in  his 
attendance  upon  public  worship.  1  bad 
great  diiHcalty  in  removing  tne  many 
objections  be  urged  against  Universalism. 
At  length  he  was  satisfied  to  rest  his 
hopes  of  heaven  upon  that  foundation* 
In  less  than  six  months  from  the  hour  in 
which  he  embraced  it,  his  moral  sense 
was  so  impaired,  that  be  used  to  work 
upon  the  Sabbath."    pp^  260>  961. 

"The  cla»%  of  persons ^^^  says 
Mr.  6mith,  **  usually  collected  to- 
gether to  hear  a  preacher  of  Uni- 
versalism, is  proof  of  its  immoral 
tendency." 
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**  In  the  your  1839,  I  WM  invited  to 

preach  in  the  town  of  Lee,  New  Hamp- 
ehire.  The  Sabbath  was  very  pleaaant, 
and  a  great  concourse  of  people  attended 
meeting.  At  the  cloae  of  the  momiog 
servicei  we  all  went  to  the  tayern.  Dur- 
ins  the  intermisaion,  the  bar-room  was 
fhll,  and  the  incessant  soand  of  the  tod- 
dy >8tick  announced  to  me  that  the  waiter 
was  constantly  employed.  The  weather 
being  warm,  and  the  doors  all  open,  I 
could  hear  the  discussion  of  ihe  merits  of 
the  sermon,  and  the  commendations, 
mingled  with  oaths,  which  they  bestow- 
ed upon  the  preacher.  All  were  not 
thus  employed.  Some  were  trading  hor* 
see ;  some  betting  on  the  relative  speed 
of  their  animals,  and  threatening  to  test 
the  matter  when  meeting  should  be  done. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a  scene  oc- 
curred that  I  cannot  represent.  It  seem- 
ed like  the  breaking  up  of  some  military 
review.  So  much  cursing  and  swearing, 
rude  and  vulgar  jesting,  horse-racing  and 
running,  that  my  pen  can  do  litt&  to- 
wards describing  it.  I  turned  from  the 
whole  spectacle  sick  at  heart ;  ashamed, 
mortified,  and  alarmed,  that  I  was  the 
preacher  of  a  doctrine  which  called  such 
acol lection  and  such  characten  together." 
p.  270. 

*'  I  have  repeatedly  had  my  congrega- 
tion follow  me,  upon  the  Sabbath,  from 
the  bar-room  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and 
then  back  again  to  the  tavern.  In  the 
stage-coach,  1  have  been  eitremely  mor- 
tified, when  defending  Universalism,  to 
have  a  pro&ne,  drinking,  dissolute  look- 
ing person  signify  to  me  that  he  thought 
my  argument  conclusive,  and  that  he 
agreed  with  me  exactly."    p.  264. 

**  Common  observation  must  convince 
any  man  that  the  profane,  the  intemper- 
ate, the  licentiouB,  love  this  doctrine. 
They  call  it  their  own.  They  support 
it;  they  defend  it."  <' When  I  was  a 
settled  Universalist  preacher,  all  snch 
bowed  to  me  as  their  spiritual  guide. 
When  a  man  died  of  the  delirium  tre- 
mens, was  hanged  or  drowned  by  his 
own  act,  I  was  called,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  attend  the  funeral."    p.  263. 

The  object  for  which  Universalists 
hecur  the  precu^hing  of  their  system, 
evinces  both  their  character  and  the 
character  of  their  system.  Says 
our  author :  '^  The  great  purpose  of 
those  who  unite  in  Universalist  so- 
cieties, is  not  to  make  themselves 
better,  and  to  throw  around  them- 
selves new  restraints ;  not  that  men 
may  be  reformed,  converted,  and 
made  holy ;  but  to  put  down  ortho- 
doxy.    If  a  minister,  in  place  of 


preiushmg  against  religion,  preaches 
against  the  sins  of  his  people,  he  is 
at  once  censured  as  having  ^  travel- 
ed out  of  the  record.' "    p.  62. 

"  The  great  end  of  Universalist  preach- 
ing is  to  prove  that  all  men  will  be  saved, 
to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the  ortho- 
dox are  absurd,  and  that  no  retribution  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  future  world.  As  long 
as  a  minister  attends  to  this,  all  will  go 
well." 

"  But  let  a  minister  preach  plainly  and 
frequently  against  profanity,  drunken- 
ness, saminc,  or  any  of  the  alarming 
sins  of  the  day,  and  he  will  at  once  be 
reproved.  No  society,  that  I  ever  knew, 
will  bear  such  preaching."  "  Universal- 
ists give  their  ministers  to  understand 
distinctly  that  they  do  not  come  together 
for  that  purpose.  They  are  united  to  put 
down  orthodoxy ;  and  aa  for  hearing 
their  preacher  often  rebuke  and  reprove 
them,  they  are  not  disposed  to  it.  They 
can  hear  enough  of  sOch  preaching  at 
orthodox  meetings. 

*'  During  the  latter  part  of  my  ministry 
as  a  Universalist,  I  was  frequently  cen- 
sured, with  oaths,  because  I  did  not 
preach  Universalism  enough ;  but  en- 
forced too  much  the  practical  duties  of 
life.  Ia  Salem,  I  once  preached  upon 
righteousness  and  temperance. ~  Some  of 
my  principal  men  came  to  me,  and  threat- 
ened to  nail  up  their  pews,  if  I  meddled 
with  that  subject  acain.  Had  I  added 
'judgment  to  come,  I  dare  not  antici- 
pate what  the  result  would  have  been." 
pp.  275,  276. 

So  manifest  is  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  Universalism,  that  many 
confirmed  Universalists  fear  to  have 
it  exercised  on  their  families.  Mr. 
Smith  tells  us  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  parents,  who  are  professedly 
firm  helievers  in  Universalism,  who 
have  lefl  its  meetings  on  this  ac- 
count, and  give  this  reason  for  it, 
sayiog, — ^^  Our  children  are  old 
enough  to  understand,  and  we  pre- 
fer to  have  them  under  a  different 
influence."  This  reminds  us  of  a 
remark  of  a  distinguished  Unitarian, 
who,  when  asked  why  he  sent  his 
sons  to  an  orthodox  school,  replied 
— "Orthodoxy  is  vejpy  good  for 
hoifM.^^  Strange  that  men  will  trust 
their  own  eternal  well-being  on  a 
foundation  on  which  they  fear  to 
rest  even  the  temporal  welfare  of 
their  children. 
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.  <<  Ualv^mliaiD,"  says  Mr.  8.,  *Meadt 
to  suicide.  lu  doctrines  make  it  unneces- 
sary and  unwise  for  us  to  keep  an  ezisl- 
ence  which  is  to  full  of  woe,  and  which 
is  the  only  barrier  to  perfect  and  endleaa 
felicity.  It  must  be  folly  and  madness  to 
continue  in  this  life  of  disappointment 
and  misery,  when,  by  a  self-inflicted 
doafb,  a  man  may 

—••ad 
The  heartache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  leah  is  heir  ta' »    p.  3S2. 

He  mentions  several  cases  in 
which  men  have  acted  according  to 
thb  reasoning — reasoning  entirely 
conclusive,  from  Universaiist  premi- 
ses. Of  these  we  will  mention  but 
one,  and  that  partly  because  it  is 
for  other  reasons  notorious. 

**  Jonathan  Cilley,  who  was  killed  by 
Mr.  Graves,  of  Kentucky,  in  a  duel,  was 
in  conversation  with  a  pious  lady  in 
Washington  the  night  befbre  he  was  shot. 
He  confessed  that,  with  the  religious 
Tiews  that  the  lady  entertained,  he  should 
be  deterred  from  fighting  the  duel.  But, 
as  a  Universaiist,  he  had  nothing  to  fev ; 
if  he  shot  his  antagonist,  the  world  would 
justify  him ;  hut  if  he  was  killed,  hia 
soul  would  immediately  ascend  to  hea- 
Tcn."    p.  325.  . 

To  this  case  we  may  add  another 
of  recent  occurrence.  J.  C.  Colt, 
the  late  murderer  and  suicide,  evi- 
dently held  the  same  opinions  as  to 
eternal  retribution.  In  one  of  his 
letters  written  while  in  prison,  we 
find  the  poor  and  common  sophistry 
of  Universalists,  that  ^^a  finite  sin 
cannot  receive  an  infinite  punish- 
ment." 

''  The  reason,"  Mr.  Smith  adds, 
*^  that  so  few,  comparatively,  com- 
mit suicide,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  very  few  confirmed  Uni- 
yersalists  in  the  world." 

Our  author  does  not  leave  his  tes- 
timony as  to  the  moral  results  of 
Univeraalism,  to  stand  alone.  He 
confirms  his  own  by  that  of  a  large 
number,  who,  like  him,  have  lefl 
the  ministry  of  that  system,  on  ac- 
(M>unt  of  its  demoralizing  effects. 
He  mentions  the  names  of  thirty- 
Iwo,  vhose  cases  have  come  to  his 
knowledge.  Among  these  are  O. 
A.  Brownson,  who  has  passed  from 
the  lowest  point  of  any  thing  palled 


nligioD,  in  an  ascending  series,  and 
through  several  gradations,  almost 
to  orthodoxy;  Adin  Ballou,  and 
Charles  Hudson,  now  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Worcester  County, 
Mass.,  whose  testimony,  especially 
that  of  the  two  latter,  as  quoted  by 
our  author,  is  very  full  and  emphat- 
ic, and  accords  well  with  his  own. 

Additional  confirmation  of  his 
own  testimony,  as  to  the  moral  re- 
sults of  the  system  which  he  has  re- 
nounced, Mr.  Smith  gives,  by  addu- 
cing the  concessions  of  those  who 
still  continue  in  the  ministry  of  Uni- 
versalism.  Of  these  we  will  quote 
only  one. 

**  A  Universaiist  preacher,  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  denomination,  was  set- 
tled seventeen  years  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  He  had  under  his  charge  the 
largest  and  best  Universaiist  society.  He 
was  very  sick,  and  supposed  to  M  in  a 
ooosumption.  He  told  me  that  the  moral 
condition  of  his  society,  and  the  moral 
results  of  his  preaching  made  him  sick, 
and  almost  carried  htm  to  his  grave.  He 
ftlt  that  he  had  done  no  good ;  that  hia 
miniatry  had  been  the  source  of  much 
evil,  besides  wasting  the  lone  period  of 
time  that  he  had  been  settled.  Nearly 
every  man  who  was  in  the  society  when 
he  was  settled,  died  dnring  his  ministry. 
And  nearly  every  one  that  died,  was  Air 
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could  not  remain.  He  left  his  charge, 
and  settled  over  a  small  congregation,  re- 
solved to  change  his  style  of  preaching, 
•xpectinc  to  see  a  different  result.  Vain  * 
hope,  while  Univeraalism  is  preached!" 
p.  315. 

It  is  cheering  to  the  friends  of 
truth  40  be  informed,  as  they  are  by 
Mr.  Smith,  that  ^''TJniversalism  in 
this  country  is  on  the  wane,'*'*  We 
occasionally  hear  from  the  organs 
of  Universalism  boastful  accounts 
of  the  rapid  spread  of  their  system, 
and  of  the  formation  of  great  num- 
bers of  new  societies.  But  by  these 
statements,  as  we  are  told  by  our 
author,  the  community  is  greatly 
deceived.  True,  many  new  socie- 
ties are  formed;  but  most 'of  them 
die,  and  die  in  infancy.  And  the 
Universaiist  papers,  while  they  tell 
us  how  many  new  societies  have 
been  organized,  do  not  tell  us  how 
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many,  during  the  aame  period,  have 
come  to  an  untimely  end.  They 
keep  a  record  of  ecclesiastical  births, 
but  not  of  ecclesiastical  deaths. 

*'  Many,"  says  Mr.  S.,  **  are  formed  to« 
day  and  die  to<morrow.  They  are  com- 
posed of  diRcordant  materials  which  can- 
not long  hold  together.  One  societT  ia 
orcaQized,  because  there  is  a  reyival  of 
religion  in  the  town ;  another,  because 
the  use  of  a  church  for  a  lecture  has 
been  refused ;  another,  to  keep  women 
and  children  away  from  religious  influ- 
ence. Preaching  is  sustained  awhile; 
till  the  fit  of  zeal  hat  passed  off;  and 
then  the  whole  attempt  is  abandoned. 
In  Jfew  England  aloiu,  more  than  one 
kujtdred  Umvtrsalist  societies  have  run 
daum  sines  ISaO."    n.  272. 

"  The  character  of  these  societies  is  sp 
graphically  described  by  one  of  the  sect, 
that  I  will  allow  him  to  speak  for  them. 
Hosea  Ballou,  2d,  says,  *  Here  is  a  [Uni* 
versalist]  society  that  has  perhaps  gather- 
ed in  a  considerable  number  of  members, 
whose  ability  in  worldly  means  is  equal 
to  that  of  any  society  in  the  town.  ln«> 
deed,  they  sometimes  congratulate  them* 
selves  on  their  strength  over  a  feebler  so- 
ciety of  another  faith,  which  neverthe- 
less manages  to  support  constant  preach- 
ing. They,  on  the  other  band,  feel  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  settle  a  pastor,  nor 
indeed  to  procure  the  ministration  of  the 
gospel  more  than  a  part  of  the  year — pen> 
naps  throujgh  the  warm  season,  possibly 
but  half  of  the  time  even  thdn,  or  only 
occasionally.  But  when  they  do  have 
preachinc,  the  thins  is  done  up  in  the 
earthquake  style.  Pvotice  is  published 
all  abroad,  and  when  the  day  arrives,  in 
come  the  wagons  and  carriages,  homev 
men  and  footmen,  from  a  dozen  miles 
around,  and  fill  the  church  lo  overflow- 
ing. Many  a  glance  is  cast  forth  at  the 
smaller  neighboring  congregation — it  is  a 
wonderful  triumph ;  they  have  beaten 
their  neighbors  twofold,  and  this  was 
what  they  meant  to  do.  The  matter  is 
talked  of;  perhaps  they  get  it  published ; 
and  then — their  church  is  shut  again,  till 
they  can  gather  excitability  enough  for 
another  convulsion  fit,  or  rather  till  the 
apparatus  is  ready  for  galvanizing  the 
dead  body  once  more.'  " 

"  This  is  a  most  accurate  description, 
given,  not  by  an  enemy,  but  by  a  friend ; 
not  from  report,  but  from  actual  knowl- 
edge; and  by  one,  who,  in  company 
with  myself,  has  assisted  in  galvanizing 
many  a  society  of  this  description, 
pp.  273, 274. 

''  Take  any  place  in  which  Uniyersal- 
ism  has  existed  six  years,  and  draw  a  cir- 
cle around  it  of  ten  miles,  and  you  wifl 
find  Universalism  to  be  less  flourishing 
than  at  its  cpmmenceinent."    p.  326. 


For  the  partieulars  which  consti- 
tnte  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  we  have  not  room.  We 
must  refer  the  reader  who  wishes 
to  see  them,  to  Mr.  Smithes  book. 
Such  is  the  sinking  condition  of 
Universalism  in  America :  while  in 
Euinope,  the  land  of  its  birth,  where 
it  began  with  James  Relly,  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  time  of  Whitefield,  it 
has  hardly  an  organized  existence. 
In  Liverpool  there  is  a  society  con- 
sisting, says  its  minister,  of  '^  a  few 
stragglers,  amounting  in  all  to  some 
hundreds.""  "  In  Scotland  there  are 
three  small  congregations,  number- 
ing less  than  one  hundred  souls 
each.  But  these  are  Trinitarians, 
and  make  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity the  test  of  fellowship.  They  do 
not  recognize  the  Vniversalists  of 
this  country  as  Christians,^^  Uni- 
versalists  in  this  country  have  made 
many  attempts  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance and  gain  the  fellowship 
of  those  in  Europe,  whom  they 
have  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
faith  with  themselves.  But  these 
attempts  have  resulted  only  in  mor- 
tification. They  wrote  to  Profes- 
sor Tholuck.  He  replied  once^ 
and  then,  having  ascertained  their 
belief  and  character,  declined  all 
farther  correspondence.  A  box 
ccmtaining  a  copy  of  each  of  their 
principal  publications,  sent  to  Mrs. 
Sherwood  by  some  American  Vnu 
versalists,  who  thought  they  had 
reason  to  hope  for  fellowship  with 
her,  was  returned  unopened.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Lefevre,  a  popular  preacher 
of  a  Universalist  society  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  went  as  delegate  to 
^^  the  liberal  churches  in  Europe,^* 
by  appointment  of  the  General  Con- 
vention of  Universalists,  with  the 
high  expectation  of  ^^  lifting  up  hid 
voice  in  defense  of  God's  universal 
and  efficient  grace  in  London,  in 
Paris,  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  if  pos- 
sible, in  Eome."  He  was  invited 
by  a  Unitarian  clergyman  near  Lon- 
don, to  preach  to  a  congregation  of 
thirty  persons  I    ^^  This^^  he  says. 
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^woi  ^  otdy  time  I  qfieiaied 
during  my  residence  in  Europe, 
It  was  the  only  opportunity  that 
was  afforded  me^ 

*•  In  iruth/*  says  Mr.  S.,  "  there  is  no 
Uni venal iana  in  Europe,  aoeh  as  ie  thai 
<»Ueti  in  America.     The    iriTUi   or 

AmXUC^V  UlllTSIlfALISM  BAf  HOT  A 
SI5GLE   OEFXtfDER  IN  EuBOPE."      p.  344. 

In  reading  this  work  of  Mr.  Smith, 
we  have  been  pleased  with  the  illus* 
tration  which  it  furnishes,  of  the 
truth,  that  God  brings  good  out  of 
evil.  By  his  experience  in  the  min- 
istiy  of  a  destructive  error,  he  has 
been  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  ex- 
posure and  refutation  of  that  error. 
While  engaged  in  proclaiming  a 
sjrslem  which  heals  slightly  the  hurt 
of  conscience,  which  says  **  to  eve- 
ry one  who  walketh  afbsr  the  ima* 
gination  of  his  own  heart,  no  evil 
shall  come  upon  you,"  he  has  seen 
more  extensively  and  thoroughly 
than  he  otherwise  could,  the  baneful 
influence  and  appalling  results  of 
that  system,  and  thus  gained  pos- 
session of  a  weapon  against  it,  which 
ean  neither  be  parried  nor  resisted ; 
and  this  weapon;  thus  placed  in  his 
hand  by  the  ministry  of  error,  God 
by  his  grace  has  turned  to  the  de- 
struction of  error.  Winning  over 
to  his  service  one  of  the  servants 
of  Satan,  he  leads  him  on  in  an  ir- 
resistible attack  upon  those  strong 
holds  of  Satan,  the  weak  points  of 
which  he  had  learned  while  employ- 
ed in  their  defense.  One .  of  the 
very  priests  of  the  temple  of  im- 
piety, he  uses  as  an  instrument  to 
expose  its  corruption^ 

We  may  learn  also  from  this 
work  a  lesson  of  charity,  in  judging 
of  those  who  are  in  great  error.  It 
teaches  us-^what  we  have  believed 
hardly  possible — that  a  Universalist 
minister  may  be  in  a  sense  honest 
in  his  work. 

Let  tn  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
say  in  a  sense  honest  We  by  no 
meeaaa  agree  with  those  who  talk 
of  the  innocence  of  errorisls.  We 
dor  not  believe  that  God  so  ^oosti* 
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tutes  men,  that  they  necessarily  dc; 
all  that  evil  which  results  from  er- 
ror on  practical  subjects.  We  think 
that  man  is  able  and  bound  to  be* 
lieve  the  truth.  We  are  confident 
that  all  false  principles  and  opin- 
ions, on  pmctical  subjects,  are  crim- 
inal. If  man  does  evil,  he  is  guilty 
somewhere.  If  he  does  wrong,  think- 
ing that  he  is  right,  his  guilt  is  at 
the  point  where  he  formed  his  wrong  * 
opinion.  Grod  has  given  us  facul- 
ties capable  of  doing  good  and  avoid- 
ing evil,  and  if  we  do  evil,  we,  at 
some  point,  abuse  those  faculties 
either  by  misuse  or  neglect.  In 
the  moro  enlarged  meaning  of  the 
terms  therefore,  a  man  cannot  be 
honest  or  conscientious,  in  a  course 
of  evil  or  injurious  conduct.  He 
cannot  be  honest  or  conscientious 
dear  through^  in  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  that  course  of  conduct-— 
honest  both  in  his  action,  and  in 
forming  the  opinions  and  principles 
which  led  to  that  *  action.  It  is  a 
libel  on  our  Creator  to  say  so.  He 
has  made  us  capable  of  doing  the 
right  and  shunning  the  wrong,  and 
that  at  all  times.  If  we  do  wrong 
or  evil,  thinking  that  we  do  right, 
then  we  thought  wrong;  then  we 
formed  a  wrong  opinion  -on  a  prac- 
tical subject,  and  whether  we  form<< 
ed  it  yesterday,  or  twenty  years 
nnce,  we  did  it  criminally.  At  that 
point,  we  knowingly  neglected,  per- 
verted, or  resisted  light,  and  truth, 
and  evidence.  At  that  point,  con- 
science condemned  us.  And  for 
our  wilful  ignorance,  or  prejudice, 
or  obstinacy,  or  hatred  of  truth,  at 
that  point— for  this,  when  we  ap- 
pear at  God's  tribunal,  we  must  be 
speechless.  We  may  say,  more- 
over, that  he,  who  has  formed  false 
opinions  and  principles  which  lead 
him  to  a  course  of  evil  conduct, 
cannot  have  an  entirely  sound  con*' 
science.  There  is  ever  in  his  con- 
science a  hollow  spot,  a  misgiving, 
which,  should  he  regard  its  indica^* 
tions,  would  lead  him  to  the  truth.' 
When  w%  say  then,  that  a  Univer-' 
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salist  minister  may  be  honest  in  a 
sense,  we  do  not  mean  tharougfdy 
honest — ^honest  in  the  formation,  as 
well  as  practice  of  his  principles. 
We  mean  simply,  that  while  preach* 
ing  Universalism,  he  may  really 
think  that  Universalism  is  true. 
This,  as  we  before  said,  we  have 
been  slow  to  believe ;  so  palpable 
a  contradiction  to  the  Bible  is  that 
system. 

Mr.  Smith  testifies  that  he  really 
believed  Universalism  to  be  true, 
and  began  to  preach  it  with  enthu- 
siasm, thinking  that  it  would  accom- 
plish good  results.  £ariy  instruc- 
tion, the  counsel  of  father  and  kin- 
dred and  acquaintance,  led  him  to 
hate  orthodoxy,  and  embrace  the 
error  of  universal  salvation.  The 
growth  of  wroDg  '  principles,  thus 
early  implanted  in  his  mind,  was 
favored  by  circumstances ;  and  he 
became  an  earnest  and  public  ad- 
vocate of  these  principles,  verily 
thinking  that  they  were  true ;  just 
as  Paul  ^*  verily  thought'^  that  he 
^*  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary 
to  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  We  can 
even  believe,  that  those  who  have 
received  their  early  instruction  in 
orthodox  communities  and  families, 
may,  sometimes,  honestly  in  the, 
sense  explained,  enter  on  the  min- 
istry of  Universalism,  led  thither  by 
following  out  logically  to  their  re- 
sults, the  philosophy  and  traditions 
of  men,  which  have  oflen  been  min- 
gled with  orthodox  expositions  of 
Uie  commandments  and  truths  of 
God.  This  evidently  was  the  case 
with  Relly,  the  father  of  Universal- 
ism in  England,  who  made  out  his 
scheme  by  uniting  the  plain  doc- 
trine of  the  Scriptures,  that  Christ 
died  for  ^U  men,  with  commercial 
views  of  the  atonement — with  the 
idea,  that  the  atonement  pays  the 
debt  of  all  for  whom  it  is  made. 
This  was  the  case  with  Murray, 
who,  with  his  Antinomian  views, 
could  not  justify  the  ways  of  God 
ta  men,  except  by  the  doctrinia 
of  universal  restoration.    Believing, 


that  for  an  act  committed  not  by 
themselves,  but  by  their  common 
progenitor,  all  mankind  were  placed 
under  condemnation,  he  felt  pressed 
to  find,  as  he  thought  he  did  find 
in  the  Bible,  the  doctrine,  that  the 
whde  race  were  united  to  Christ, 
and  made  partakers  of  the  rewards 
of  a  full  obedience  rendered  by  him 
for  all.  Denying  man^s  free-will, 
and  believing  that  all  his  actions  are 
such  as  they  are  by  irresistible  ne* 
cessity,  he  felt  pressed  to  admit, 
that  those  who  perish  thus  by  sins 
which  are  inevitable,  would  in  some 
way  be  rescued  by  him  who  pieced 
them  in  so  hard  a  condition.  Be- 
lieving, that  Crod  in  his  perfect  be- 
nevolence desires  the  salvation  of 
all  men,  and  that  by  sheer  power 
he  can  sanctify  all,  he  felt  bound  in 
logic  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the 
final  salvation  of  all.  So  it  waa 
to  a  great  extent  with  Winchester, 
who,  like  Murray  and  Relly,  seems 
to  have  been  honest  in  his  opinions. 
Thus  doubtless  it  has  been  with 
many  others.  So  prone  are  men 
to  make  the  Bible  mean  what  they 
think  it  ought  to  mean,  what  they 
think  it  must  mean,  in  order  to  be 
vindicated.  Mr.  Smith  tells  us,  that 
of  the  thirty  two  ministers  whom 
he  mentions  as  having  renounced 
Universalism,  shocked  by  its  moral 
results,  twenty  five  entered  the  min- 
istry of  that  system  from  the  minis- 
try of  another  faith. 

We  would  not  however,  intimate 
that  any  large  proportion  of  Univer- 
salist  ministers  are  honest,  even  in 
the  sense  above  explained.  Facts 
oblige  us  to  adopt  the  conclusion, 
that  many  of  them  preach  error, 
knowing  it  to  be  error,  and  thus  for 
gain  destroy  souls  for  whom  Christ 
died.  Still,  the  fact  that  any  among 
them  are  honest,  should  teach  ns 
candor  and  charity  in  judging  of  all 
erroristB.  For  if  a  preacher  of  Uni- 
versalism may  be  honest  in  any 
sense  in  his  error,  who  may  not? 

But  we  would  add,  and  the  ex* 
peiieoce  of  our  author  and  his  «> 
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eoont  of  the  experience  of  otlien 
Gonfinn  the  truth  of  the  reouurk, 
that  the  limited  measure  of  hon- 
^t^  which  there  is  in  the  Univer- 
sahst  ministry  aumoi  remain  there 
long*  It  is  a  deadly  work,  in  which 
honesty  will  either  expire  or  fly  in 
terror;  in  which  conscience  will 
either  he  seared  or  revolt.  Men 
may  follow  their  logic  in  theory, 
but  when  it  leads  them  to  disastrous 
results  in  practice,  if  honest,  they 
will  start  back  alarmed,  and  retreat. 
An  honest  physician  may  theorise 
wrong  in  inedicine,  but  •when  he 
finds  that  his  theory  proves  deadly 
m  practice,  he  will  not  persevere. 
He  will  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  is  an  error  in  his  premises  or 
process,  and  retrace  his  steps.  He 
will  not  proceed,  when  he  looks 
back  on  his  path  strown  with  the 
dead,  and  sees  that  his  medicine 
is  more  destructive  than  disease. 
80  a  man,  honest  in  a  sense,  may 
theorize  himself  into  Universalism, 
and  enter  on  its  ministry,  but  when 
he  sees,  as  he  must  see  in  its  min* 
istry,  its  disastrous  results;  when 
he  sees  how  piety  can  neither 
thrive  nor  live  in  that  pestilential 
atmosphere,  while  impiety  flour- 
ifhes  and  exults .  in  it  as  in  its  pe* 
eutiar  and  chosen  clime ;  when  he 
sees  how  it  eneourages  sin  in  all  its 
forms ;  how  its  path  is  trod  by  the 
Sabbath  breaker,  the  profane,  the 
intemperate,  the  licentious,  the  dis- 
believer ;  how  it  is  abhorred  by  the 
good  and  loved  by  the  wicked,  dep- 
recated in  the  prayers  of  the  one 
and  praised  in  the  profaneness  of*  the 
other ;  how  its  results,  in  short,  are 
moral  corruption  and  rottenness,  he 
will  be  disappointed,  shocked,  ap- 
palled, and  give  up  either  his  office, 
or  his  honesty.  He  most  either 
leave  its  ministry  as  the  ministry  of 
spiritual  death,  or  go  on  in  that  min- 
istry with  a  seared  conscience. 

Tbe  experience  of  our  author, 
illustrates  also  our  great  Tesponsi- 
bility  in  forming  our  opinions  and 
our  principles.  licentious- 


of  opinion,  where  thought  and 
expression  are  free,  is  very  com- 
mon. Men  are  fond  of  saying, 
'Til  think  as  I  please.''  They 
should  remember,  that  they  think 
under  responsibility' to  God  for  their 
opinions,  and  the  results  of  their 
opinions ;  that  they  think  under  the 
inevitable  and  solemn  obligation  to 
think  rigkt,  Mr.  Smith  early  im- 
bibed a  prejudice  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  cross,  and  adopted  tbe 
sentiments  of  Universalism.  This 
prejudice,  these  sentiments,  led  him 
to  labor  twelve  years  in  the  minis- 
try of  ruin  which  Satan  commenced 
in  Eden — to  devote  twelve  years  of 
the  best  portion  of  his  life  to  a  war 
upon  the  truth,  and  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  a  system  of  error,  more 
fatal  perhaps  than  any  other  to  the 
souls  of  men.  Gladly  now,  in  his 
repentance,  would  he  make  any 
^sacrifice  to  blot  out  the  eflbcts  of 
those  labors,  and  save  the  souls 
whom  he  has  ruined.  Yet  all  this 
.time  be  verily  thought  that  he  was 
declaring  the  truth.  Why?  £e- 
eaust  blinded  by  false  views  and 
principles.  Oh,  it  is  a  fearful  thing, 
it  involves  fearful  guilt,  to  have  a 
perverted  conscience,  a  conscience 
so  distorted  as  to  harmonize  with 
error.  In  this  distortion  and  perver- 
sion of  conscience  by  false  opinions 
and  principles,  is  oAen  concentrated 
in  one  dark  point,  the  guilt  of  a  long 
series  of  crimes.  In  the  adoption  of 
the  wrong  opinion,  that  he  **  ought 
to  do  many  things  contrary  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth'^— an  opinion  adopted 
by  obeying  his  Jewish  pride  and 
prejudice,  by  shutting  his  eyes 
against  the  clear  light  which  re- 
vealed God  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
and  the  divine  authority  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus— was  concentered 
the  guilt  of  PauPs  many  acts  of 
persecution,  of  his  work  of  violence, 
imprisonment,  and  murder,  carried 
on  against  the  saints.  The  awful 
guilt  of  the  infldel — ^the  guilt  of  a 
life  of  rebellion  against  the  Son  of 
God,  denying  his  authority,  reject- 
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ing  his  lu^rcyt  and  tmtnpllng  on 

his  blood — is  concentered  in  his  in- 
fidelity, in  that  false  opinion  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  Bible,  which  he 
has  so  wilfully  adopted,  and  which 
by  necessity  leads  to^  indeed  in- 
volves, such  a  life.  How  great 
then  is  our  responsibility,  in  form- 
ing  our  opinions  and  adopting  our 
principles  !  How  carefully  should 
we  attend  to  the  truth,  searching 
for  it  as  for  hid  treasures!  How 
free  should  be  our  minds  from  pre- 
judice, and  partiality,  and  obstinacy  1 
Yet  how  common  are  these  faults 
among  men,  especially  with  respect 
to  divine  truth.  The  intimate  con- 
nexion between  falsehood  in  princi- 
ple and  criminality  in  action,  should 
lead  all  to  beware  how  they  tamper 
and  trifle  with  the  truth,  especially 
religious  truth. 

But  the  most  important  lesson 
Uiught  by  this  work,  is  that  on 
which  we  have  chiefly  dwelt,  and  for 
which  especially  we  commend  it  to 
public  attention — ^the  bad  moral  ten-^ 
dency  and  results  of  Universalism* 
We  think  the  volume  fitted,  on  thia 
account,  to  produce  a  salutary  eflfect 
on  those  in  tlie  community,  (and 
they  are  more  numerous  than  is  of- 
ten thought,)  who  are  more  or  less 
skeptical  on  the  subject  of  eternal 
punishment  We  wish  it  might  be 
read  attentively  by  them  all.  We 
ask  them  to  look  at  the  nature  of 
the  two  systems,  of  the  one  which 
denies,  and  of  the  one  which  af- 
firms, future  retribution,  and  kt  their 
comparative  bearing  on  human  vir^ 
tue  and  happiness ;  to  consider,  how 
the  one  lacks  all  adequate  sanctions 
wherewith  to  enforce  the  duties  of 
life,  while  the  other  brings  the  whole 
weight  of  two  eternal  worlds*-a 
Wond  of  bliss  and  a  world  of  woe 
— ^to  press  upon  man  during  every 
hour  and  moment  of  his  probatioD, 
to  urge  him  on  to  holiness.  We 
ask  them  to  look  at  the  actual  ie<* 
suits  of  the  former  system  as  they 
are  described  in  this  book,  by  one 
who  has  been  an  eye-witness  of 


them^  ^nd  knows  whertof  he  af- 
firms, and  then  to  say  whether  a 
system,  which  tends  to  prckiuce,  and 
does  in  fact  produce,  such  fruits, 
can  be  from  Grod,  or  can  be  true* 
We  have  oocasionally  met  with 
Hien,  and  men  o[  by  no  means  in- 
ferior intellect,  who  declared  their 
belief  that  the  system  which  denies 
eternal  retribution  is  true,  and  the 
system  which  affirms  eternal  retri- 
bution is  false,  who  yet  acknowl«< 
edged,  that  the  latter  is,  and  the 
former  is  not,  ''  a  good  thing  for 
the  people.'^  But  is  not  this  a  pal- 
pable inconsistency  f  Does  not  the 
fact  which  they  admit  flatly  contra* 
diet  their  belief  ?  Is  it  so,  that  false- 
hood is  better  '^for  the  people^^ 
than  truth?  Has  Grod  so  formed 
the  mind,  that  moral  corruption  and 
degradation  follow  the  belief  of  the 
truth,  and  moral  soundness  and  ele- 
vation the  belief  of  error?  Must 
we 'believe  a  lie  in  order  to  be  vir^ 
tuous  and  happy  ?  These  men  ac- 
knowledge that,  in  every  thing  ex* 
cept  morals  and  religion,  success  ia 
obtained  by,  and  in  proportion  to» 
conformity  to  truth.  They  can  show 
no  good  reason  why,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  ethics  and  religion,  trudi 
should  not  be  as .  beneficent,  and 
error  as  injuriousi,  as  in  the  depart- 
menis  of  natural  science  and  human 
industry.  They  must  be  compelled 
to  admit  as  honest  men,  that  truth 
is  universally  the  friend,  and  error 
umvtrsally  the  foe  of  man;  and 
therefore,  that  that  system  of  faith, 
which  in  the  highest  degree  pro* 
motes  human  virtue  and  happiness, 
is  true  ;  while  those  which  are  un- 
friendly to  human  virtue  and  hap* 
piness,  are  false. .  We  doubt  not, 
that  the  reader  of  this  work  who  thus 
judges,  will  conclude  that  the  doc* 
trine  of  eternal  retribution  is  ^'  fxoni 
ahove,"  and  its  denial  ^^ftora  be- 
neath.;" and  that  there  is  no  de- 
dartition  more  true  and  impoitant, 
than  thait  the  wicked  "  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment, 
but  the  righteous  into  U&  etatnaL^' 
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Whbkcb  is  our  literature  to  be 
formed  ?  What  are  the  elements 
which  must  enter  into  its  composi* 
tion  ?-— and  what  shall  be  its  char- 
ter? Cut  off  in  a  great  measure 
from  those  associations  which  act 
with  such  power  upon  the  Euro* 
pean  mind — passing  yet  through  the 
infancy  of  our  national  existence*— 
iiviog  under  an  organization,  that 
exhibits  none  of  the  pomp  and  show 
oi  the  old  monarchies— from  what 
sources  can  we  draw  life  and  nour- 
ishment for  an  elegant  national  lite- 
rature ? 

To  the  man  of  science^  a  new 
world  like  this  opens  a  most  invi- 
ting field.  To  him  the  ground  is 
desirable,  chiefly  because  it  is  new 
and  unexplored.  It  is  his  to  search 
for  the  traces  of  ancient  organic 
life,  to  unlock  the  deep  treasuries 
of  the  earth,  to  discover  and  ar- 
range the  plants,  that  have  been 
growing  here  in  solitude  from  age 
to  age ;  in  a  word,  to  classify  and 
systematize  all  things,  which  fall 
within  the  domaiik  of  science. 

But  for  the  poet,  who  lingers 
most  fondly  among  the  records  of 
ancient  men,  the  aspect  of  a  new 
world  is  barren  and  forbidding.  He 
seeks  the  materials  for  his  delicate 
fabric,  where  man  has  lef%  the  tra- 
ces of  his  works.  Hence  it  is,  that 
countries  which  bear  upon  their 
faces  the  impress  of  old  wars,  which 
are  filled  with  brdcen  and  scattered 
relics,  whence  he  may  read  the  sto- 
ries of  strife,  and  suffering,  and  hu- 
■Mui  sorrow— ihese  are  the  regions 
that  seem  best  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  poet  Let  it  not  be 
deemed  idle,  that  we  attempt  to 
reaton  on  a  theme  like  this.  The 
mind  as  well  as  matter,  is  subject 

•  Tecuinseh,  or  the  West  thirty  yean 
rinee ;  a  poem,  by  Gsorac  H.  Coltok. 
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to  law ;  and  from  our  large  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  we  are  enabled 
to  determine  the  motives  which  in- 
fluence it,  and  the  course  it  will 
pursue.  If  we  attend  to  the  origin 
of  the  European  literatures,  and 
observe  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  grown  up,  we  shall  find  that 
the  mind  is  led  almost  unconsciously 
into  this  creative  action,  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  past.  The  states 
of  £urope  stretch  far  back  in  their 
history.  They  were  formed  by  slow 
degrees  into  order  and  system,  from 
elements  originally  chaotic.  They 
have  risen  to  their  present  great* 
ness,  through  continual  struggle,  and 
turmoil,  and  confusion.  They  have 
passed  through  forms  of  orgayiza* 
tion,  eminently  fitted  to  awaken 
human  energy,  and  stimulate  to 
bold  deeds.  And  when  at  length 
they  began  to  emerge  from  these 
tumultuous  scenes,'  and  a  milder 
spirit  pervaded  them — when  men 
had  time  to  sit  down  in  silence  and 
muse  on  life  and  its  concerns,  what 
so  natural,  as  to  turn  the  thoughts 
back,  and  survey  the  tumults  that 
were  passed  ?  It  is  delightful,  amid 
the  stUlness  of  af^er  years,  thus  to 
contemplate  the  struggles  that  are 
ended — to  hear  in  fancy  the  noise 
of  battles  which  have  long  been 
closed.  Moreover,  in  Europe,  as 
in  every  old  land,  the  memorials 
which  meet  us  at  every  step,  natu- 
rally lead  the  mind  backward  amid 
the  stir  of  earlier  times.  The  cast- 
off  armor  of  old  generations,  still 
hangs  in  hejr  dwellings  or  rests  be- 
neath her  soil.  The  peaceful  hus- 
bandnaan  strikes  upon  them  with 
his  instruments  of  labor.  A  thou- 
sand old  and  romantic  traditiona 
still  linger  about  her  ruined  castles. 
Hence,  from  the  first  dawn  of  Eu- 
ropean literature,  the  mind  has 
been  employed  in  reproducing  thia 
ancient  life,  giving  it  a  new  ex« 
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istence  in  the  pages  of  poetry  and 
romance. 

We  see  then  how  age  fits  a  coun- 
try for  the  contemplation  of  the 
poet  He  delights  in  a  land  that 
has  been  long  trodden  by  men,  that 
has  become  renowned  for  valor  and 
generosity,  and  is  strewn  with  the 
ruins  of  old  systems.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  a  national  literature  ori- 
ginates in  this  reverence  and  ro- 
mantic love  for  that  which  has  gone 
before  us.  Every  one  at  all  famil- 
iar with  English  literature,  espe- 
cially in  its  earlier  stages,  must 
have  remarked  how  entirely  it  is 
concerned  with  things  of  a  former 
age — the  storming  of  castles,  the 
romantic  love  and  adventures  of 
some  wandering  knight,  the  fierce 
contentions  of  clan  with  clan,  the 
supposed  agencies  of  dragons  and 
monsters  and  fiends ;  in  short,  eve- 
ry thing  that  belongs  to  chivalrous 
life.  The  institution  of  chivalry, 
with  all  its  rich  and  romantic  as- 
sociations, forms  the  magnificent 
background  for  European  litera- 
ture. It  stands  in  relation  to  the 
present,  like  those  gre^t  mountain- 
ous realms  of  northern  Asia,  whence 
issue  a  thousand  streams  to  water 
and  fertilize  the -distant  and  sunny 
plains  below. 

With  these  introductory  views,  we 
are  prepared  to  turn  to  our  own 
land  and  inquire,  what  have  we 
here?  What  materials  has  time 
consecrated  and  made  ready  to  our 
hands?  Many  have  surveyed  the 
field  and  cried,  "  it  is  all  barren." 
We  are  to  take  our  position  on  the 
heights  of  the  present,  and  overlook 
the  past.  We  are  to  remember, 
^at  our  view  is  not  to  be  bounded 
by  the  narrow  limits  of  two  hundred 
years.  We  are  to  stretch  back  as 
far  as  we  can  follow  the  footsteps 
of  men.  Every  thing  that  apper- 
tains to  this  western  continent,  has 
a  dear  and  intense  interest  to  us. 
Every  trace  of  ancient  life,  every 
record  which  remote  generations 
have  left,  every  monument  of  an- 


cient civilization  and  power,  every 
instrument  of  war  or  of  peace,  that 
lies  buried  beneath  our  soil — these 
are  our  property — these  are  our 
memorials.  The  ruins  of  old  cities 
now  sleeping  in  the  silent  forests 
of  Central  America,  the  venerable 
mounds  scattered  along  our  western 
rivers,  covering  the  bones  of  de- 
parted nations,  the  remnants  of  tem- 
ples and  palaces,  rising  here  and 
there  through  the  wide  regions  of 
the  south— in  a  word,  every  thing 
vast  and  4hado¥ry,  associated  with 
the  movements  of  men  in  these  wes- 
tern climes— -all  these  unite  to  form 
the  background  of  American  lite- 
rature. 

No  one  can  survey  this  field  with 
a  full  appreciation  of  its  extent,  and 
not  confess  that  it  is  grand  and  in- 
spiring. Had  our  fathers  found  this 
land  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  had 
there  been  no  stir  or  sound  of  life 
through  all  this  wide  domain,  nor  a 
trace  of  any  former  eadstence,  it 
would  still  have  been  a  field  for 
poetry.  The  idea  of  a  great  land 
lying  undisturbed  for  thousands  of 
years,  passing  silently  through  vast 
organic  changes  of  growth  and  de- 
cay—old forests  growing  up  through 
the  long  lapse  of  years,  falling  down 
piecemeal,  and  mouldering  again  to 
earth — mighty  rivers  moving  along 
from  age  to  age,  bearing  upon  their 
bosoms  the  spoils  of  the  wilderness 
— all  this  would  have  moved  upon 
an  imaginative  mind  and  given  birth 
to  a  new  order  of  poetry.  But  we 
are  not  left  with  this  alone.  As  the 
artist  when  he  paints  a  landscape 
aiwa3rs  shows  us  a  ■  form,  on  some 
rising  ground,  gazing  upon  the  beau- 
ty of  the  scene  below,  so  here  we 
have  the  additional  interest  of  the 
spectator.  The  whole  becomes  as- 
sociated in  our  minds,  with  the  hopes 
and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
of  our  mortal  life.  The  inquiry  in- 
stinctively rises  in  the  mind,  what 
was  transpiring  here  during  all  the 
commotions  of  the  eastern  world  ? 
What  was  agitating  the  human  bo 
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worn  here,  while  hattles  were  fought, 
and  kingdoms  were  rising  and  fail- 
ing in  the  £ast  ?  It  is  useless  to 
urge  against  all  this,  that  the  race 
which  inhabited  these  lands  were  no 
part  of  ourselves,  that  they  were  a 
savage  and  cruel  people,  that  they 
dwelt  in  miserable  wigwams,  and 
lived  like  the  beasts  of  prey  around 
them.  It  matters  not  that  we  were 
originally  of  another  race.  We 
have  become  associated  with  all 
who  ever  inhabited  this  western 
world.  A  man  cannot  find  an  ar- 
row-head in  his  fields,  but  he  must 
needs  stop  and  think  of  it  a  little, 
and  carry  it  home  to  his  friends. 
It  is  a  kind  of  standing  tradition  to 
him.  It  tells  him  a  story  of  strange 
life,  and  of  wild  deeds,  which  he 
always  delights  to  hear.  If  he 
chance  in  his  peaceful  occupation 
to  strike  upon  some  depository  of 
the  ancient  dead,  it  acts  upon  his 
mind  like  some  new  and  wonderful 
history.  He  can  jiever  leave  talk- 
ing of  it  No  mind  is  so  stupid 
under  such  circumstances,  as  not 
to  feel  in  some  degree  the  poetry 
and  romance  of  the  past.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  these  aboriginal 
tribes  were  savage  and  ferocious. 
But  this  matters  not.  Through 
the  misty  curtain  that  time  hangs 
around  the  actors  in  this  ancient 
drama,  we  discern  only  the  fair  and 
beautiful.  It  is  by  this  happy  ope- 
ration of  nature,  that  the  past  be- 
comes so  dear  to  us — ^that  the  mem- 
ories that  come  flocking  to  the  mind 
from  its  silent  depths,  are  as  sweet 
as  our  anticipations  of  the  future. 
Bad  as  the  mind  may  be,  it  is  a 
high  argument  for  its  native  glory, 
that  it  thus  instinctively  separates 
the  evil  from  the  good,  and  stores 
up  within  itself  only  those  beauti- 
ful memories,  which  are  the  pat- 
terns of  a  perfect  state.  Who  can 
think  of  an  Indian  a  thousand  years 
ago,  sitting  by  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, or  wandering  through  a 
moonlit  forest,  without  a  certain 
charm  and  sense  of  delight  ?    But 


it  may  be  asked,  how  is  all  this  to 
be  turned  to  any  account  ?  Will 
any  one  dare  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  poem  back  amid  these  shad- 
owy scenes  ?  Will  any  one  be  so 
bold  as  to  break  loose  from  all 
the  influences  of  civilized  life,  and 
weave  his  plot  of  purely  Indian 
elements  ?  We  see  no  reason  why 
this  may  not  be  done.  Men  are 
always  faithless  in  matters  of  this 
kind.  They  survey  a  field  like  this, 
but  they  have  no  eye  to  discern  its 
beauty,  or  its  uses.  It  appears  des* 
olate  and  waste.  Suddenly,  the  ma* 
gician  strikes  the  soil.  He  raises 
before  us  forms  of  beauty  and  pow* 
er,  of  which  we  had  never  dreamed 
— yet  we  discern  in  a  moment  that 
they  belong  there,  that  they  are  the 
natural  occupants  of  the  places,  and 
that  they  have  only  been  concealed 
from  our  view.  The  old  compar* 
ison  of  the  statuary  suits  our  pur* 
pose.  He  discerns  the  form  he  is 
aAer,  while  the  marble  is  yet  in  the 
quarry.  He  opens  the  earth,  clears 
off  the  mass  around,  and  there  he 
finds  the  statue  just  as  he  saw  it  in 
his  dream. .  The  poet  has  this  dis* 
coming  eye.  He  sees  forms  which 
other  men  cannot  see,  till  he  has 
disclosed  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
specify  all  the  ways  in  which  the 
past  history  of  this  country  may 
furnish  themes  for  poetry.  It  is 
sufRcient,  to  speak  in  this  general 
and  abstract  way  of  its  resources. 
It  is  not  necessary,  that  we  our* 
selves  should  be  the  magicians  that 
can  raise  these  forms.  From  what 
we  know  of  the  growth  of  literature 
among  the  different  nations  of  the 
world,  by  watching  the  phenomena 
of  its  progress,  we  are  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  resources  which  a  land 
presents  for  a  polite  literature. 

There  is  much  in  the  character 
of  the  Indian,  that  is  poetical.  We 
find  in  him  none  of  the  effeminate 
soflness  of  the  Asiatic,  or  the  vulgar 
savageness  of  the  islanders  of  the 
Pacific.  His  character,  it  is  true, 
is  distorted ;  but  much  that  is  noble 
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10  still  impressed  upon  it.  He  nour* 
ishes  with  sleepless  care,  some  of 
the  better  elements  of  human  nature. 
His  mind  is  ennobled  and  enlarged 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  by  the  expectation  of  that 
more  perfect  state,  into  which  he  is 
to  be  ushered  afler  death.  His  heart 
is  susceptible  to  love,  and  pity,  and 
gratitude.  In  short,  we  cannot  form 
an  abstract  conception,  which  shall 
represent  the  great'  peculiarities  of 
the  Indian  character,  without  feeling 
that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  lof* 
ty  and  commanding  personage. 

We  behold  them  moreover  a  fa* 
ding  race,  year  by  year  shrinking 
back  farther  into  the  hiding-places 
of  the  wilderness,  as  the  star  of  civ« 
ilization  travels  towards  the  west 
We  have  far  more  reason  to  love 
them,  than  they  us.  When  we  leave 
•  out  of  view  the  more  ^mvage  features 
of  their  character,  and  dwell  only 
opon  the  pure  and  lovely— when  we 
reflect  upon  the  workings  of  that 
lofty  faith,  which  is  ever  present  in 
the  hearts  of  these  children  of  die 
forest — ^we  can  feel  that  we  have 
far  more  sympathy  with  their  inner 
life,  than  we  may  have  supposed. 

The  Indian  character  too  is  shad* 
owy  and  obscure.  We  have  to  wait 
a  long  time,  before  those  heroes  that 
figure  in  the  open  world,  and  whose 
acts  are  recorded  in  books,  become 
sufficiently  romantic  for  the  uses  of 
Ihe  poet.  But  the  forest  itself  throws 
a  sufficient  veil  around  the  Indian 
character,  making  it  suitable  for  the 
poet,  without  the  aid  of  time.  Two 
hundred  yeajs  will  not  suffice  to 
throw  such  a  curtain  around  the  he- 
roes of  the  Revolution,  as  the  shades 
of  the  wilderness  are  ever  spreading 
over  its  inhabitants.  The  point  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  which  at 
present  seems  most  fit  for  the  poet, 
is  that  transition  state,  when  the  £u* 
Topean  and  the  Indian  are  brought 
aide  by  side,  each  revealing  the 
character  of  the  other,  in  new  and 
Btronger  proportions.  This  was  a 
time  too  of  doubi  and  danger  and 


fini8pense**«  time  of  fierce  strifb  and 
bold  adventure.  Both  parties  are 
obscured  in  a  measure,  by  the  shad* 
ows  of  a  wUdemess  life.  As  time 
moves  on,  the  acts  of  our  regular 
history  will  become  interesting  and 
romantic  themes,  though  at  present 
they  are  too  gross  and  material. 

When  however  a  nation  has  ar* 
rived  at  a  certain  point  in  its  upward 
progress,  and  a  pure  and  elevated 
tone  of  thought  begins  to  prevail,  a 
change  gradually  comes  over  its  lit^ 
erature,  vrhich  at  length  becomes 
most  manifest.  The  mind  no  long* 
er  busies  itself  with  the  contempla* 
tion  of  mere  physical  foots  and  his* 
torical  phenomena.  It  seeks  to  hold 
converse  with  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  our  nature ;  it  explores  the  inner 
chambers  of  the  soul,  where  thought 
resides.  Let  not  this  be  deemed 
visionary,  or  without  some  mean- 
ing in  its  application  to  ourselves. 
Though  our  nation  is  young  in  years, 
we  are  old  in  this  maturity  of  mind, 
and  advancement  of  thought  In 
this  matter  we  stand  side  by<side 
with  England,  and  for  confirmation 
of  what  we  have  said  above,  we  may 
refer  to  the  work  that  is  now  going 
on  there.  What  is  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  and  his  contemporaries, 
but  an  exemplification  of  this  clear 
and  intellectual  spirit  ?  It  is  the  po* 
etry  of  a  contemplative  age,  framed 
for  men  who  have  turned  aside  from 
the  hot  pursuits  of  war  and  vain  am- 
bition. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  bearing  of  this  argurftent  upc 
on  ourselves.  As  the  literature  of 
England  has  already  passed  in  a 
measure  from  the  contemplation  of 
mere  historical  phenomena,  to  those 
more  elevated  themes  which  con- 
cern man,  not  as  a  member  of  a 
particular  nation,  but  as  a  thinking, 
reasoning  being,  formed  for  happi- 
ness and  immortality ;  so  we,  poa* 
eessing  the  same  elevated  feelings, 
have  less  need  of  those  materials 
on  which  the  poets  of  an  earlier 
age  have  labored.    In  short,  we  an 
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diapoBed  to  think  that  th6  graat  wA* 
cry  that  has  been  ipaised  against  this 
country^  in  these  particuIarSf  is  in  s 
meaauie  UDOieaPtng*  We  coofesB 
as  yet  little  has  beea  done*  and  it 
was  perhaps  natural  that  ii  should 
be  so.  .  And  yet  the  American  mind 
has  not  been  altogether  idle»  nor 
have  we  so  great  leasoa  fox  shame 
as  many  of  our  own  and  foreign 
writers  have  been  disposed  to  think. 

Among  the  fugitive  poems  that 
have  appeared  during  the  last  twen^ 
ty  years,  we  have  many  ihat  shine 
as  gems  ia  our  infant  literature,  and 
that  have  not  been  surpassed  by  way 
which  have  been  put  f<Mrth  in  £ng^ 
land  during  the  same  period.  We 
have  seea  no  specimens  of  English 
Uank  verae  for  several  yearsy  that 
in  fineoesa  of  moulding,  in  ease 
and  graoefolness  of  flow,  and  in 
beauty  and.  strength  of  diction,  can 
Tank  above  some  that  have  appear- 
ed on  thisi  side  of  the  water.  In 
lyric  poetry  our  literature  is  rich. 
Few  finer  things  have  ever  been 
composed,  than  some  of  those  little 
morsels  of  song  that  are  now  circu* 
lating  among  us.  But  it  is  the  fate 
of  tUe  kind  of  poetry,  that  it  does 
not  receive  its  due  honor.  It  is  too 
fiagmentary.  The  mind  is  confus- 
ed by  the  multiplicity  of  objects* 
As  in  some  large  and  beaatiful  gar- 
den, we  aie  hurried  from  flower  to 
iower,  imlil  the  mind  becomes  dis- 
tracted amid  the  variety,  and  we  re^ 
tain  only  a  general  impression  of 
beauty,  without  remembering  dis- 
tinctly the  forms  in  which  itwaa  em- 
bodied. Hence  it  is  that  a  nation 
aeldom  gains  any  reputation  for  lit- 
erature &om  these  fragmentary  pro-> 
dactions  alone.  The  cultivatibn 
and  taste  necessary  to  originate 
them,  are  not  duly  appecialed.  It 
is  not  until  they  ^oup  themselves 
tround  some  larger  and  bolder  work, 
thu  their  position  and  value  are  felt. 
There  must  be  something  that  shall 
of  itMlf  arrest  and  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  men.  Hence  ft  few  great 
poems,  scattemi  along  tha  line  o£  n 
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■atiott's  literature,  serve  its  zesting 
^places  for  the  memory,  whence  it 
may  survey  the  field  around. 

The  appearance  of  the  poem 
whose  title  heads  our  article,  ia  an 
event  of  no  small  importance  in  ous 
Uteirary  history.  No  poem  of  equal 
length  has  for  a  long  time  appeared 
among  us;  and  we  are  confideni 
that  no  American  poem,  at  all  cor«» 
seconding  to  this  in  extent,  has  ever 
appeared,  bearing  in  itself  so  much 
life  and  energy,  and  such  earnest  of 
succeas.  We  may  say  in  geoeral« 
it  is  modeled  afler  the  poems  of 
Scott,  though  it  contains  nine  in«p 
stead  of  six  cantos.  The  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  poem  i;^  long,  much 
longer  than  is  common  ii^  poems  of 
this  class.  Scott's  '^  Marmioa^  fills 
a  period  of  about  forty  days.  Tha 
^^Lady  of  the  Lake''  covers  only 
the  space  of  six  days,  while,  the  '^  Lay 
of  this  Last  Minstrel"  is  wholly  em«> 
braced  in  three  days  and  nights. 
The  poem  before  us  spreads  over 
an  extent  of  about  two  years.  Bui 
when  we  mark  the  unity  of  the  plan, 
and  reflect  too  that  this  plan  in  its 
great  outline  is  not  fictidous  but  hi»^ 
torical,  we  do  not  see  how  the  time 
could  well  have  been  shortened. 
In  a  nnaller  space  it  would  havft 
been  necessary  either  to 'have  set  at 
work  a  train  of  operations  without 
following  them  to  their  legitimate 
results,,  or  to  have  described  reaulta 
without  showing  their  causes.  Oa 
the  whole  the  time  seems  to  have 
been  neeeeaarily  choaea  as  it  was. 
If  any  one  is  disposed  to  object  to  this 
feature  of  the  poem,  let  him  reflect 
bow*  undesijable  it  was  to  the  au^ 
Ibor— hew  gladly  he  would  have 
had  it  otherwise,  could  he  have  dona 
so  withont  a.  sacrifice.  It  is  no  easy. 
task  to  spread  the  incidents  #f  a  po-» 
em  like  this  over  the  space  of  twa 
years,  so  as  to  leave  no  wide  and 
barren  intervals.  There  is  anothej? 
reason  for  this  length  of  time,  that 
has  been  finely  notioed  in  the  pre-* 
foce.  The  scene  is  in  the  wilder- 
vheve  all  oovenieats  must  ha 
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eomparativelj  slow.  The  acton 
are  at  first  far  apart.  The  tribes 
that  are  to  be  bound  together  by  the 
eloquence  of  Tecumseh,  are  living 
in  places  widely  remote  from  each 
other.  Time  is  requisite  that  plans 
may  be  matured,  and  that  the  influ- 
ences that  are  to  act  in  the  closing 
scenes,  may  be  drawn  towards  a 
center  and  combined.  We  haye  no 
cause  to  regret  that  the  time  was 
thus  extended.  This  circumstance 
has  afforded  opportunity  for  rich  and 
varied  description.  We  have  the 
wilderness  in  all  its  seasons— its 
winter  gloom,  its  springing  beau- 
ty, its  summer  glory,  and  its  au- 
tumnal decay.  We  have  the  savage 
before  us  in  all  the  circumstances  <^ 
his  life— threading  the  primeval  for« 
ests  in  a  night  of  darkness  and 
storm — sleeping  alone  by  the  great 
lake  under  the  clear  full  moon,  with 
no  noise  save  the  ceaseless  stir  of 
waters— or  musing  among  the  fall- 
ing leaves  in  the  dreamy  Indian  sum- 
mer. To  us^  these  glances  into  old 
forests,  along  the  far  sounding  lakes, 
and  into  quiet  mountain  delis,  slum- 
bering in  their  unbroken  solitude, 
are  anK>ng  the  best  features  of  the 
poem.  We  would  most  gladly,  (did 
space  permit,)  give  an  abstract  of 
the  entire  poem.  But  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  brief  analysis 
of  the  first  canto.  Yet  from  this, 
some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  fine- 
ness of  plot,  and  the  beauty  and  vari- 
ety of  incident,  that  mark  the  whole. 
•  The  scene  opens  on  an  autumnal 
day.  An  Indian  warrior  is  standing 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  with 
three  scalps  hanging  in  his  belt. 
He  draws  back  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  and  lies  concealed  until  the 
evening.  Then  launching  a  light 
canoe,  4e  leads  into  it  a  grief-worn 
captive  girl.  Two  others  enter  with 
him— one  a  younger  brother  of  the 
warrior,  the  other  a  villainous  white. 
We  leave  them  dropping  down  the 
Ohio  in  the  quiet  moonlight.  The 
poem  then  goes  back  in  an  episode 
to  a  time  -anterior  to  ita  commence 


ment,  and  describes  the  early  dwell* 
ing  place  of  th^  captive  maiden. 
She  lived  in  her  father^s  house  on 
the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut. Moray,  a  youth  of  Scottish 
descent,  dwelt  near  her,  and  grew 
up  with  her  in  love.  De  Vera,  a 
polished  knave,  seeks  to  supplant 
him  in  his  hopes,  but  is  scorned  and 
rejected,  and  vows  revenge.  By 
reverses  of  fortune,  to  which  De 
Vere  is  accessory,  Mary^s  father  is 
stripped  of  his  possessions.  Joining 
a  band  ol^  pioneers,  he  seeks  the  far 
West,  and  settles  in  a  beautiful  spot 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Miami.  Her 
home,  her  forest  life,  her  thoughts 
of  Moray  and  of  love,  are  all  finely 
described.  Moray  remains  for  a 
season  at  his  home,  but  his  thoughts 
are  with  Mary  in  the  West.  He 
takes  the  dress  of  a  hunter,  and 
plunges  into  the  forest,  passes  by 
the  Catskill  mountains,  traverses  the 
Mohawk,  hears  the  roar  of  Niagara, 
till  at  length  he  stands  in  sight  of 
the  cotta{;e  of  Mary.  It  is  silent 
and  solitary.  He  enters,  and  be- 
holds three  lifeless  trunks.  We 
remember  the  three  scalps  in  the 
belt  of  the  warrior.  We  return 
again  to  the  boat  upon  the  Ohio. 
The  captive  girl,  worn  with  grief 
and  toil,  is  sleeping.  Ooloora,  the 
brother  of  the  warrior,  of  kind  and 
generous  heart,  bends  over  her,  and 
sings  to  soothe  her  slumbeis.  Sud- 
denly a  shot  is  heard  from  the  rooky 
shore,  and  Ooloora  leaps  wildly,  and 
ftiUs  dead  in  the  stream.  Kenhata- 
wa,  the  warrior,  is  on  the*  point  of 
slaying  the  captive  Mary  in  re- 
venge. De  Vere  intercedes,  and 
stays  his  hand.  We  leave  them 
still  passing  down  the  Ohio,  cau- 
tiously creeping  under  the  shade  of 
the  rocks. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  first 
canto ;  and  we  have  no  fear  that  it 
will  not  commend  itself  to  the  read- 
er. The  moonlight  scene  on  the 
Ohio  will  linger  long  in  many  minds. 
We  shall  only  glance  at  some  of  the 
snore  important  points,  spread  along 
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throogh  the  lenuuhder  of  the  poem. 
In  the  second  canto,  we  have  the 
eoDversation  of  Tecumseh  with  his 
brodier  Elewatawa  the  Prophet,  the 
motley  Imltan  camp,  the  meetiDg 
of  Mary  and  Moray  in  the  camp, 
Moray's  running  for  his  life,  and  the 
prairie  on  fire.  The-  third  canto 
shows  ns  Tecumseh  standing  hy  his 
fiither's  grave,  in  a  lone  qiot  upon 
the  Mississippi.  Thence  he  seta  oat 
upon  his  tour.  He  passes  among 
the  tribes  dwelling  upon  the  Mis- 
souri and  its  tributary  streams,  turns 
south  and  crosses  the  Mississippi, 
visits  the  nations  on  the  Gulf  uid 
along  the  rivers  flowing  into  it,  re- 
tunas  and  crosses  the  great  river 
again  at  a  lower  point,  pushes  up 
along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  among  the  Black  Hills, 
crosses  the  Mississippi  again  near  its 
source,  and  reaches  Lake  Superior 
in  the  spring.  Wearied,  he  rests 
himself  by  night  upon  its  rocky 
shore,  and  in  that  unbroken  soli- 
tude the  scenes  of  his  past  life  rise 
before  him  in  dreams,  in  the  fourth 
canto  we  have  the  battle  of  the  Wa- 
bash. It  opens  with  an  eulogy  on 
Harrison,  in  eight  Spenserian  ver- 
ses. Moray  is  wounded  in  the  bat- 
tle, and  remains  during  the  follow- 
ing winter  in  the  hut  of  a  settler. 
This  is  described  in  the  fifth  canto. 
In  the  same  we  have  the  beginning 
of  the  wanderings  of  Moray,  in 
Company  with  Owaola,  in  search  of 
Mary,  and  the  courting  scene  of 
Tecumseh  and  Omena.  In  the 
Sizdi  we  follow  Moray  and  Owaola 
ttirough  the  forests  and  across  the 
Lake.  In  this  canto,  we  find  the 
Moiy-of  the  broken-hearted  captive 
girl.  The  seventh  carries  us  up  to 
die  region  lying  north  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, where  Moray  and  Owaola 
spend  the  second  winter.  Nearly  a 
year  and  a  half  have  now  passed 
sinee  the  opening  of  the  poem,  and 
events  are  verging  towards  the  close. 
The  eighth  canto  contains  the  battle 
of  Erie.  The  ninth  embraces  the 
faidiao  council,  the  parting  of  Mo- 


nty from  Tecumseh  and  Owaola^ 
^he  last  meeting  of  Tecumseh  and 
Omena,  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
where  Tecumseh  fell,  the  death  of 
De  Yere,  and  the  meeting  of  Moray 
and!  Mary.  We  stand  at  last  by  the 
lonely  tomb  of  Tecumseh. 

In  this  brief  article  we  cannot  un* 
dertake  an  examination  of  the  indi* 
vidual  portions  of  this  plot.  What- 
ever minor  defects  there  may  l)e  in 
it,  no  one  can  deny  that  its  general 
structure  is  admirable.  Whoever 
has  tried  the  labor  of  invention, 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  take  a 
subject  like  this  in  its  chaotic  state, 
and  fashion  it  into  order  and  ^r* 
feet  consistency.  Questions  might 
be  raised,  and  probably  will  be, 
upon  the  propriety  of  bringing  the 
heroine  into  the  battle  of  Erie,  or 
of  forcing  Tecumseh  to  make  so 
great  a  sacrifice  as  he  did,  to  save 
the  life  of  Moray.  It  may  well  be 
urged  in  favor  of  the  latter,  that  it 
shows  the  abiding  strength  of  an  In- 
dian's gratitude.  Moray  had  saved 
the  life  of  Omena,  whom  Tecumseh 
loved.  But  as  Moray  need  not  have 
been  brought  into  such  difficulties 
by  any  thing  inherent  in  the  original 
plan,  we  incline  to  the  opinion,  that 
this  scene  should  have  been  omitted. 

The  verse  is  mainly  octosyllabic, 
gliding  occasionally  into  the  anapes- 
tic  and  pentameter.  This  chsutige 
of  measure  has  often  a  fine  effect 
upon  the  ear.  When  ihe  feelings 
become  enlivened  by  some  pleasing 
and  happy  narration,  the  rapid  and 
dancing  motion  of  the  anapest  seema 
exactly  suited  to  their  expression. 
We  love  to  feel  ourselves  borne 
along  as  upon  wings.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  feelings  become 
saddened  by  the  previous  story,  the 
more  slow  and  solemn  movement  of 
^  pentameter  meets  us  agreeably. 
A  fine  instance  of  this  latter  change 
occurs  in  the  sixth  book,  after  the 
mournful  tale  of  the  captive  giri. 
It  fills  the  ear  like  some  sweet,  low 
voice  of  consolation  in  the  house  of 
mourning.   A  few  Spenserian  verses 
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0(>eii  eadh  canto,  and  .the  'whote  ib  jmC  be  fouid  in  it  a  Ime  ab  weak  as 

idWiersified  with  son^.    There  are  some  ^tibat  occar  in  IVfannioii,  whose 

fewer  weak  lines  in  the  book  than  author  has  been  regarded  as  the 

we  might  have  expected,  considering  great  master  of  this  vene.    Adapts 

the  yottth  and  inexperience  of  the  ing,  moreover,  that  charitable  styia 


Author,  and  yet  they  are  not  nnfre*' 
quent  Some  one  has  weU  remark- 
ed  tihat  **  tbe  faults  of  this  book  are 
auch  as  belong  to  a  young  writer. 


of  critieisin,  wbich  judges  of  a  book 
hy  its  merits,  mtfaer  than  its  defects, 
<as  we  judge  of  men  afier  their 
death,  we  are  but  little  disposed  to 


while  the  excellencies  are  those  of    Jiager  among    these  faahs,  wlien 


(but  few  older  ones.'*  There  is  too 
much  inversion  of  thought  The 
aubject  of  a  sentence  is  oftentimes 
so  wrapped  up  in  the  body  of  it, 
that  we  are  at  loss  where  to  find  it 


there  is  so  much  aronnd  as  iSmi  is 
pure  and  excellent.  In  the  main 
then,  the  veiaifieation  is  easy,  flow* 
ing,  and  withal  spirited  and  stirring. 
Bat  it  is  time  that  we  turn  to  the 


In  some  cases  too  the  presence  c^  book  itself,  and  give  some  speci- 

a  tame  and  commonplace  word  in  mens  of  the  style  and  matter  of  the 

a  line,  degrades  and  stupefies  the '  poem.    The  descriptioB  of  Moray 

whole.     But  to  those  who  are  dis-  and   Mary,  in  their  early  homes^ 

posed  to  judge  harshly  of  the.  poem  when  the  world  looked  sweet  be- 

for  reasons  like  these,  we  think  it  lore  them,  has  a  fine  passagB*-«their 

may  safely  be  said,  that  there  can*  thoughts  of  God  and  iSae  infmite. 

"  That  woodrous  world  within ,  th^ir  being. 
Watched  by  that  Life,  unseen,  all-seeing, 

The  nmid,  that  earn  nor  sleep  nor  die, 
Became  unto  their  bouIs  iattetid 
A  deeper  myBterv  and  a  dread ; 
And  reelinn,  innnite  and  lone, 
Stirred  their  still  spirits  with  a  tone 

Like  barpingt  or  eternity, 
Till  they  became  eaeh  unto  each, 
As iwo  that  oa  the  ocean's  beach, 
All  lonely,  hear  the  mighty  roar 
or  waters  roHiB(|  erermore, 
Aad  fiwl  their  minds,  then  bmngs  one. 
Around  them  ««idi— heaven,  God,  vbove ; 
Their  thoughts  were  pure,  tiieir  soub  w«re  love ; 
And  Nature  with  continual  voice, 
"Whispered  their  hemts,  '  rejoice !  rejoice  V  '* 

The  whole  episode,  from  which 
we  have  made  this  extract,  has  a 
most  happy  effect  upon  the  reader, 
it  adds  a  powerful  interest  to  our 
minds,  to  know  that  those  whom  we 
iCbllow  through  these  scenes  of  dan- 
ger, toil,  and  grief,  have  once  lived 
this  quiet,  happy  life,  dreaming  only 


of  happiness  and  irest  We  have 
iiefore  this  alluded  to  the  beautiful 
picture  presented  to  the  mind  in  the 
moonlight  scene  on  the  Ohio— 4he 
canoe  glidii^  quietly  along  under 
the  full  moon^  between  high  coekj 
shores.  The  first  caato  ck)ses  with 
these  lines. 


"  Warned  by  the  shot  thus  hostile  sent 
From  that  primeval  bMtlement, 
They  hastened  where  the  opposing  side 
Flung  deeper ^adows  o'er  the  lide. 
The  moon  sank  down  :  yet  hour  by  hour, 
As  drawn  by  some  invisible  power, 
Through  the  dim  atillaen  on  they  sped, 
Ufee  &Ued  epints  of  4he  d0«l, 
In  shadow  horaa,  an(ilflilBnce  lone 
Along  t)ie  lake  of  Acheron.*' 
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Tbisint  amfle  cannot  fail  to  cfaarm  the  whole  poeia<»  is  to  be  feiiad  in  the 

a  daasieal  ear.    It  baa  a  fiaiahed  aecoDd  canto,  in  the  pictuie  of  the 

elegance.  Indian  camp.    It  lies  before  na  ao 

One  of  the  finest  apecnnens  of  perfectly,  that  had  we  the  art,  we 

plOy  quiet,  life*like  description  in  ooold  paint  it 

**  Aroond  the  fbrest-lorcis  were  seen — 
0Bme,  old,  with  grave  atul  MMriied  miea, 
High  eoBveiae  bolding  ia  tqe  tbad^—  , 

Some  idly  on  the  jn-oen  turf  lud — 

Th«iT  dtralcy  wires,  from  birth  the  while 

iaured  to  obtb  and  lilent  toil, 

Prepared  the  TenUon  e  m?ory  fbodj 

Ado  yellow  corn,  in  sulleD  laood. 

Or  sweetly  to  their  infants  sung, 

So  light  in  wicker  baskets  swung  .  •' 

Among  the  breeze-rocked  boughs — 

«  #  «  »  • 

While  sat  beneath  the  green  leaves  &dlag, 

Young  maids,  their  chequered  baskets  bimiding, 

Whose  merry  laugh  or  silvery  call 

Ofl  rang  most  strange  and  musical , 

Whose  glancing  black  eves  oAen  stole 

To  view  the  worahipped  of  their  soul : 

And  ever  in  th*  invisible  breeze, 

Waved  solemnly  those  tall  old  trees, 
And  fleecy  clouds,  above  the  prairies  flyinff. 
Led  the  light  shadows,  chasing,  chased,  and  dying. 

We  know  of  but  few  finer  pieces    that  might  be  taken,  to  seize  upon 


of  description  than  this,  in  our  lan- 
guage. It  is  all  the  mind  asks. 
We  see  not  how  it  could  be  more 
highly  perfected.  We  might  go 
on  multiplying  passages  to  any  ex« 
tent     It  is  difficult,  among  so  many 


those  that  are  best  for  our  purpose. 
We  must,  however,  give  one  sam* 
pie  of  the  Spenserian.  From  many 
which  might  be  employed,  we  take 
the  following— one  of  the  eight'  in 
honor  of  Harrison. 


"  The  storm  swept  by,  and  Peace,  with  soft  iaJr  fingers, 
Folded  the  banners  of  red-handed  war; 
Where  broad  Ohio's  bendinc  beautj[  lingers, 
The  chief  reposed  beneath  the  evenina  star. 
Calm  was  the  life  he  led,  till,  near  and  far. 
The  breath  of  millions  bore  his  name  alone, 
Throuffh  praise,  and  censure,  and  continual  Jar : 
But  loT  the  Capitol's  rejoicing  throng ! 

And  envoys  from  all  lands  approach  with  greeting  tongue  !*' 


There  are  few  things  in  the  poet*s 
art,  that  require  more  care,  and 
taste,  and  nice  adjustment,  than  the 
feshioning  of  a  Spenserian  verse. 
But  when  well  done,  nothing  has  a 
finer  effect  upon  the  ear.  Beattie, 
in  his  preface  to  the  "Minstrel,^' 
says,  ^^  To  those  who  may  be  dispo* 
sed  to  ask,  what  could  induce  me 
to  write  in  ao  diflBoult  a  measure,  I 
ca]i4xnly  answer,  that  it  pleases  my 
ear,  and  seems  from  its  iSodue 
structure  and  original,  to  bear  some 
relation  to  the  subject  and  spirit  of 
the  poem.    It  admits  both  simplicity 


and  magnificence  of  sound  and  of 
language,  beyond  any  other  stanza 
that  I  am  acquainted  with.''  We 
have  only  five  or  six  poems  in  our 
language,  of  any  considerable  note, 
in  this  measure*  It  is  so  difficult, 
that  it  has  been  avoided.  If  we  at- 
tend to  its  construction,  we  shall 
find  that  every  verse  should  be  but 
iie  expansion  of  a  single  thought 
The  little  argument- .goes  on  evolv* 
mg  and  evolving  itaal^  until  the  last 
line,  long  and  stately,  brings  out 
the  grand  conclusion.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  author  has 
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and  stretching  peaeefully  along  Xp- 
wards  the  end,  like  a. stream  run- 
ning through  a  level  meadow,  with 
no  ripple  to  break  the  evenness  d 
its  flow.  The  author,  however,  has 
left  us  the  proof  that  he  is  compe- 
tent for  the  work.  Half  of  the 
Spenserian  verses  are  good.  The 
one  which  we  have  selected  is  well 
woven  and  beautiful. 

There  are  many  hearts  in  our 
land  that  can  feel  the  beauty  and 
force  of  the  following  passage. 


fidled  more  in'  this  part  of  his  work, 
dian  in  any  other.  There  is  often- 
times a  break,  a  transition  in  the 
thoqght,  that  affects  us  painfully. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  poet, 
with  the  exception  of  Byron,  ever 
attempted  to  make  this  stanza  give 
utterance  to  broken,  violent,  and 
abrupt  thought,  with  any  great  suc- 
cess. And  even  in  his  hands,  there 
is  something  unnatural  in  it.  If  we 
notice  this  stanza  in  the  *^  Faery 
Queen,^'  we  shall  find  the  thought 
opening  quietly  in  the  beginning, 

'<  The  Doble,  dauntless  pioneers 

Joorneying  afar  new  homes  to  raise 
In  the  lone  woods,  with  toil  and  tears, 
Meeting  with  faith  the  coming  years, 

Theirs  be  the  highest  meedof  praise ! 
He,  who  with  cost,  and  care,  and  toil, 
Hath  reared  the  rast  enduring  pile  ; 
He,  who  hath  crossed  the  Ocean's  foam, 
Strange  lands  for  science's  sake  to  roam ; 
He,  who  in  danger  and  in  death 
Hath  fiiced  the  spear,  the  cannon's  breath, 
Or  borne  the  dungeon  and  the  chain, 
His  country's  riehts  to  save  or  gain  ; 
He,  who  amid  toe  storms  of  state. 
Hath  swayed  the  trembling  scales  of  Fate 
For  her  and  Freedom,  heeding  naught 
The  scorn  of  hatred,  sold  or  bought — 
Are  such  not  glorious  ?    Yet,  O  deeai 

Their  being  less  heroical 
'*  For  mingling  with  it  comes  the  dream 

And  hope  of  Fame's  bright  coronal  :— 
They  see  the  light  of  years  to  come 
'  Streaming  around  their  silent  tomb  ! 

But  those  who  leave  the  homes  of  love. 
And  pass  by  many  a  long  remove 
Through  the  deep  wilderness,  to  rear, 
In  voiceless  suffering  and  in  fear, 
Not  for  themselves  a  resting  place — 
7*keir  hope  is  only  for  their  race. 
For  whom  their  lives  of  pain  are  given  ; 
Tkeir  licht  to  cheer,  is  licht  from  heaven  ; 
Nor  look  they,  save  to  God,  at  last 
For  life's  reward  when  life  is  past. 
But  lay  them  down,  with  years  oppressed, 
Beneath  the  patriarch  woods  to  rest. 
Without  a  thought.  Fame's  waBderia|{  wiog 
One  plume  upon  their  graves  shall  fling — 
Thus  noiseless  in  their  death  as  birth. 
The  best  brave  heroes  of  the  earth  f 
While  roll  thy  rivers,  spreads  thy  8ky» 
Or  rise  thy  lifted  mountains  high, 
Hesperia,  guard  their  memory  1 ' 

There  are  many  songs  scattered  effect  in  their  connexioii.  The  aoU 
along  the  book,  that  are  beautiful  in  dier'a  song  in  the  fourth  canlD^ 
themselves,  and   have  a  pleasing    commenoing, 

*'  Oh,  in  the  bowl  we'll  drown  dull  care, 
And  think  not  of  the  morrow," 
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flows  very  sweetly.  The  senti*  Moray's  lament  over  the  body 
ments  are  of  course  suited  to  the  of  Owaola,  his  faithful  friend  and 
time  and  place  of  their  pinging.  guide,  is  simple  and  touching. 

"  Last  of  thy  raoe  !  I  will  not  weep 
This  loss  the  toreit, 
Thouffh  sweet  the  Jore  and  passing  deep. 

To  me  thou  borest ! 
No !  sleep,  since  all  thy  kindred  sleep. 
Child  of  the  forest. 
And  I  will  lay  thee  here,  where  ceaselessly 
To  soothe  thy  rest  blue  waters  marmur  by^ 

• 
They  were  to  thee  in  life  most  dear, 

Thy  joyance  only ; 
Alas  !  they  have  become  thy  bier. 
Though  now  they  moan  thee, 
And  borne  thee  to  thy  burial  here. 
To  lie  how  lonely  ! 
May  naught  thy  solitary  sleep  molest, 
Heaven  take  thy  gentle  spirit  to  its  rest !" 


The  song  that  steals  to  the  ear  of 
Moray,  when  coniiDed  in  fort  Mack* 
inaw,  we  commend  to  the  reader 
for  its  tenderness  and  pathos.  The 
war-song  of  Tecumseh,  in  the  last 
canto,  breathes  the  true  Indian  spirit. 
In  fact,  the  songs  are  all  more  or 
less  marked  in  this  respect     VVe 


shall  close  this  part  of  our  subject^ 
by  reference  to  the  scene  in  the  last 
canto,  where  Omena  sits  alone  in 
the  forest,  in  the  hazy  season  of  In« 
dian  summer,  awaiting  the  approach 
of  Tecumseh.  It  is  one  of  those  beau* 
tiful  and  finished  pieces  of  descrip* 
tion,  that  give  a  charm  to  the  book. 


^*  Within  a  wood  extending  wide, 
By  Thames's  steeply  'winding  side, 
There  sat  upon  a  railen  tree, 
Grown  green  through  ages  silently, 
An  Indian  girl.    The  gmduei  change 
Making  ail  things  moat  sweetly  strange, 
Had  cume  again.    The  autumn  sua 
Hair  up  bis  morning  journey  shone 
With  conscious  lustre,  calm  and  still ; 
By  dell,  and  plain,  and 'sloping  hill 
Stood  mute  the  faded  trees  in  grief, 
As  various  as  their  clouded  leu.*' 


We  give  only  the  opening  of  the 
passage,  but  we  cannot  commend 
the  whole  of  it  tt>o  highly.  It  ranks 
among  the  very  highest  order  of  de* 
scriptive  poetry.  In  tiiis  situation, 
Tecumseh  meets  her,  and  they  have 
their  last  sad  interview.  It  was  a 
fine  fancy  of  the  author,  to  leave 
his  reader  by  the  lonely  tomb  of 
Tecumseh.  AAer  journeying  so 
long  through  the  wiide mess-— fol- 
lowing the  hero  through  so  many 
scenes  of  danger  and  adventure,  it 
acts  like  a  talisman  upon  the  mind, 
to  stand  thus  by  his  solitary  grave, 
embosomed  with  trees. 


Whatever  defects  may  be  found 
in  this  poem,  by  a  critical  eye,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  its  general  beauty 
and  fine  effect,  will  be  every  where 
acknowledged.  It  touches  the  heart* 
It  lingers  in  the  memory.  Its  sweet 
and  tender  spirit  grows  upon  the 
reader.  Its  nationality,  its  truth-like 
descriptions,  its  story  of  deep  and 
abiding  love,  will  win  for  it  favor 
and  heartfelt  thanks.  To  the  West 
it  must  have  a  dear  and  home-like 
interest.  To  the  Englishman  it  must 
present  charms,  in  this  picture  of  a 
life  so  far  removed  from  his  daily 
experience. 
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When  it  was  announced  that 
Charles  Dickens.,  fisq.'^  intended 
to  visit  the  United  States,  our  cu- 
riosity was  somewhat  excited  to  see 
the  man,  who  had  so  suddenly  writ- 
ten  himself  into  notoriety  and  for- 
tune. We  had  laughed  at  the  ad- 
ventures of  Mr.  Pickwick,  we  had 
wept  over  the  story  of  poor  Oliver, 
*  we  had  followed  with  interest  ^^  the 
uprisings  and  downfallings  of  the 
Nickleby  family,"  we  had  sympa- 
thized with  little  Nell  in  her  child- 
ish trials,  we  had  been  pleasantly 
relieved  in  momenta  of  ennui  by 
some  light  sketch,  half-comical, 
half-serious,  from  ihe  pen  of  Boz, 
and  were  thus  prepared  to  receive 
him  with  good-natured  cordiality. 
But  when  we  reflected  on  his  moral 
and  religious  principles  as  devel- 
oped in  his  writings,  and  on  the 
unfortunate  tendency  of  those  wri- 
tings in  many  particulars,  we  were 
as  fully  prepared  to  treat  him  with 
indifierence ;  or  at  least,  to  show 
him  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
courtesy  due  to  strangers,  should 
he^  chance  to  fall  in  our  way.  In 
fact,  after  dwelling  on  these  latter 
considerations,  (the  force  of  which 
may  perhaps  be  exhibited  in  the 
^uel  of  these  remarks,)  our  curi- 
osity so  far  subsided,  that  when  we 
were  informed  that  ^^  Charles  Dick- 
ens, Esq."  had  actually  arrived  in 
our  city,  and  would  receive  his 
friends  at  the  hotel  near  by,  we  did 
not  even  do  ourselves  the  hoi^or  to 
look  him  in  the  face.  We  were  not 
in  the  least  agitated  by  the  intelli* 
gence ;  we  simply  responded  to  it 
with  the  unfailing  ^^  yes,  sir,"  and 
pursued  our  evening  vocations  with 
as  much  nonchalance,  as  if  *^  Charles 
Dickens,  Esq."  had  been  three  thoa« 
sand  miles  away. 


*  American  Notes  for  General  Circula- 
tion.   By  Charles  Dicxxnb. 


Nor  was  it  an  indifierence  to  lit- 
erary merit,  which  rendered  us  so 
apathetic  on  this  occasion.  Had  we 
been  favored  with  such  an  opportu- 
nity of  being  introduced  to  the  illus- 
trious author  of  Waverley ,  we  should 
have  embraced  it  with  eagerness, 
and  have  considered  ourselves  hon- 
ored in  the  interview.  Had  we 
been  informed  that  our  own  hon- 
ored Irving  was  stopping  for  the 
night  so  near  us,  we  should  have 
hastened  to  tender  him  our  respects, 
and  have  felt  a  pride  in  exchang- 
ing salutations  with  one  who  is  the 
ornament  of  American  literature. 
We  had  always  conceded  to  Mr. 
Dickens  much  merit,  as  a  writer  of 
a  certain  sort ;  we  had  even  been 
ranked  among  his  admirers,  for 
rendering  to  him  the  admiration  due 
to  genius,  but  we  felt  that  his  lite- 
rary reputation  was  insufficient  to 
overbalance  that  moral  obliquity, 
which  made  it  inconsistent  with  our 
self-respect,  to  be  particularly  re- 
spectful towards  him.  We  were, 
nevertheless,  interested  in  observing 
the  reception  which  he  met  with 
from  our  countrymen ;  and  on  the 
whole,  it  accorded  well  with  our  ex- 
pectations. There  were  men  of 
learning  and  honorable  distinction, 
who,  willing  for  a  season  to  over-> 
look  his  faults,  and  eager  perhaps 
to  give  him  a  favorable  impression 
o£  American  mannera  and  hospi. 
tality,  made  him  their  guest,  and 
entertained  him  with  marked  kincU 
ness  and  attention.  Others,  of  a 
more  thoughtful  and  cautious  tem- 
per, stood  sdoof  from  the  movement 
that  would  make  Boz,  like  Lafay- 
ette, the  nation^s  guest,  feeling  that 
the  ordinary  attention  paid  to  stran* 
gers  might  suffice  for  a  man  with 
no  other  distinction  than  what  he 
had  attained .  as  a  writer  of  droU 
sketches  and  stories  of  low  life. 
It  soon  became  apparent,  however. 
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that  the  men  of  fashion  and  pleas- 
ure, the  patrons  of  theaters,  bails, 
and  other  like  scenes  of  moral  cul* 
tare  and  innocent  amusement,  the 
lovers  of  wine,  cards  and  billiards 
— ^gendemen  par  eareeZ/eiice— mani- 
fested a  peculiar  interest  in  Mr* 
Dickens,  and  were  disposed  to  claim 
him  as  their  own.  Accordingly,  the 
Gothamites  would  allow  the  lordly 
dbtinction  of  seeing  the  British  lion 
to  none,  who  could  not  pay  ten  dol« 
lars  for  the  privilege.  They  con* 
verted  the  theater,  which  had  long 
rendered  ^*a  beggarly  account  of 
empty  haxes^'*  into  one  vast  saloon, 
brilliantly  illuminated,  decorated 
with  illustrations  from  the  writings 
of  Boz,  and  crowded  with  the  beau- 
ty and  fashion,  the  foppery  and  co- 
quetry of  the  city,  where,  amid 
the  voluptuous  swell  of  music,  the 
giddy  dance,  and  the  splendid  ban- 
quet, Mr.  Dickens  was  introduced 
to  American  society.  Whether  he 
was  satisfied  with  this  specimen  of 
native  manners,  or  whether  he  was 
less  flattered  by  such  a  reception, 
than  he  would  have  been  by  the 
quiet  attentions  of  literary  men,  we 
are  not  informed  ;  but  immediately 
aflerwards,  he  made  the  necessary 
brevity  of  his  visit,  a  pretext  for 
declining  other  invitations  to  simi- 
lar entertainments.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  opinion  of  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  New  Yorkers  to 
tender  him  their  respects,  there 
were  not  a  few,  who  inferred  from 
the  personal  appearance  of  ^*  Charles 
Dickens,  Esq.,"  and  his  apparent 
anxiety  to  be  esteemed  a  man  of 
fashion  and  to  mingle  in  the  scenes 
of  fashionable  life,  that  no  other 
mode  could  have  been  selected 
more  in  harmony  with  his  charac- 
ter and  feelings. 

And  here  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  turn  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  give  our  readers  a  brief 
account  of  the  origin  and  education 
of  this  same  ^^  Charles  Dickens, 
Bsq.  ;*^  and  this  we  do,  for  the 
more  particular  edification  of  his 
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^numerous  friends*^  in  this  coun* 
try,  who  were  eager  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him,  under  the  impres- 
sion, that  he  was  an  English  gen- 
iUman^  who  had  good  humoredly 
spent  his  leisure  moments,  in  ram- 
bling along  the  lower  walks  of  life 
in  quest  of  amusement  for  the  higher 
classes.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  hi3  pedigree  back  far  enough, 
to  ascertain  whether  any  of  his  an- 
cestors fought  by  the  side  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  at  Hastings,  or 
followed  the  lion-hearted  Richard 
to  Palestine.  We  have  not  learned, 
whether  some  Dickens  of  the  olden 
time,  was  with  the  chivalry  of  Eng- 
land, at  Cressy,  or  at  Agincourt. 
Nor  have  we  been  able  to  deter- 
mine the  connection  between  the 
house  of  Dickens,  and  the  Percys, 
the  Howards,  or  the  Russells.  All 
that  we  can  say  is,  that,  according 
to  the  best  accounts,  the  father  of 
our  herd  was,  or  is,  connected  with 
the  London  press,  getting  a  decent 
living  by  gathering  or  inventing 
accidents  and  anecdotes  for  the 
newspapers ;  and  that,  accordingly, 
*^^  Charles  Dickens,  Esq."  was  ed- 
ucated to  the  profession  of  a  police 
reporter.  It  was  in  this  humble, 
though  honest  calling,  that  he  be- 
came so  familiar  with  courts  and 
prisons.  Bow  Street  and  St  Giles\ 
Here  too  was  developed  that  pecu- 
liar talent  for  caricaturing,  in  which 
Mr.  Dickens  excels.  Finding  that 
this  talent  might  be  exercised  to 
advantage,  he  wrote  and  published 
various  humorous  sketches,  till  at 
length  he  came  before  the  world 
as  the  author  of  Pickwick.  The 
*♦  Posthumous  Papers  of  the'  Pick- 
wick CluV  had  a  rapid  sale,  and 
Mr.  Dickens  soon  found  himself^ 
with  an  increasing  popularity,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  ample  income. 
All  this  we,  as  Americans,  regard 
as  more  respectable  than  any  mere 
pedigree,  running  beck  even  to  the 
Conquest.  But  Mr.  Dickens,  una- 
ble to  bear  this  sudden  turn  of  for- 
tune with  the  equanimity  that  ought 
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erer  to  characterize  t&e  nobility  of 
genius,  puti  oq  airs  a9  if  he  be^ 
longed  by  birth  and  breeding,  to 
those  higher  dassea  which  consti^ 
liite  the  **  Corinthian  capital^^  of 
English  society.  Mistaken  efk/ril 
It  is  not  by  wearing  white  kid 
gk)ve8  on-  a  raiUoad  and  steamboat 
journey  in  a  New  England  Febnt* 
ary-**it  is  not  by  being  uQable  to 
understand  the  possibility  of  a  gen« 
tieman's  dining  earlier  than  the  la«» 
lest  possible  hour— *-it  is  not  by  the 
most  punctilious  observance  of  the 
arbitrary  conrentionalities  of  fhsbi 
ionable  life-^-least  of  all,  is  it  by 
a  fault-finding,  querulous  dispoei«< 
tion  in  respect  to  accommodations 
at  an  inn,  or  on  board  ship-*~that 
true  good  breeding  is  infallibly 
known.  Yet  the  reading  of  thm 
book,  as  well  as  some  ^Boziana* 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge 
from  other  sources,  incline  us  to 
the  opinion,  that  Mr.  Dickens  has 
mistaken  such  things  as  these  for 
the  surest  indications  of  a  fine 
gentleman,  or  perhaps  for  the 
very  quality  of  gentility  itself. 
Sometimes  we  have  even  queried, 
whether  his  studied  cool  contempt 
for  religion  in  every  form — the 
scorn  which  he  so  obtrusively  ex* 
presses  for  the  low  practice  of  total 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks 
— and  the  sympathy  which  he  seems 
to  have  with  those  who  have  no  in* 
terest  in  the  miseries  and  vices  of 
the  poor,  except  as  matters  of  gov« 
emmental  regulation,  or  picturesque 
objects  of  contemplation,  do  not 
also  enter  into  his  idea  of  a  high* 
bred  gentlero&ui.  It  often  fares  with 
preteifders  to  high  breeding,  as  with 
pretenders  to  godliness ;  they  know 
something  traditionally  about  **  the 
form,"  but  "  the  power"  is  beyond 
the  sphere  of  their  knowledge  ;  and 
thus,  while  they  make  an  ostenta* 
tious  and  perhaps  troublesome  dis* 
play  of  the  former,  they  cannot  but 
expose  themselves  by  their  mani* 
fest  deficiencies  in  respect  to  the 
latter. 


And  bare,  as  we  fiid  oiifsehres 
tending  to  a  somewhat  phtkeopUc 
mood,  we.  may  tske  occasion  to  ob- 
serve that  the  reception  whid&  any 
foreigner  of  note  meets  with  anKmg 
us,  is  to  some  extent,  a  mirror  of  his 
own  character.  The  class  of  aocie* 
ty  with  which  he  becomes  acqaaint« 
ed,  the  character  of  bis  admirers, 
and  the  marks  of  distinction  with 
whkh  they  favor  him,  are  so  many 
indications  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  impressed  himself  upon  the 
public  mind.  How  difierent,  proba* 
bly,  have  been  the  impressions  mado 
on  the  mind  of  Lord  Morpeth,  by 
his  visit  to  America,  from  those 
received  by  Mr.  Dickens ;  and  that 
mainly  Ibr  the  reason  that  the  truly 
gentlemanly  demeanor  and  the  un* 
sullied  reputation  of  the  former,  in- 
troduced him  into  circles  in  which 
the  latter  was  not  at  all  at  home. 
If  the  illustrious  BrQugham  or  the 
revered  and  venerable  Chalmers, 
should  cross  the  Atlanlie,  how  dif« 
ferent  would  be  their  opiaiona  of 
American  society  and  institutions, 
from  those  of  the  Marryatts  and  the 
Trollopes.  Those  travelers  who 
have  attempted  to  describe  Ameri-* 
can  manners,  have  often  succeeded 
in  describing  the  manners  only  of 
that  particular  class  of  society  to 
which  they  have  been  able  to  gain 
admission ;  or  of  that  particular  class 
which  their  habits  and  their  intellec- 
tual and  moral  sympathies  enabled 
them  to  understand.  And  the  best 
mode  of  reforming  American  man* 
ners,  whioh  some  of  these  writers 
could  adopt,  would  be  to  reform 
their  awn  manners,  and  then  return 
and  view  themselves  in  a  mirror  in* 
to  wtiich  they  were  before  unable 
to  look. 

"Whether  Mr.  Dickens  vras  ac* 
quainted  with  the  principle  just  sta- 
ted, and  felt  that  it  would  hardly  be 
complimentary  to  himself  to  speak 
of  those  who  in  some  instances  were 
forward  to  welcome  him,  we  cannot 
say ;  but  for  some  reason  he  has 
deemed  it  expedient  to  make  no  ai« 
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remarks  at  the 'dose  of  his  Notes— 
•*  I  have  made  no  reference  to  my 
reoeptioa,  nor  have  I  suffered  it  to 
infiueaee  me  in  what  I  have  written ) 
for  in  either  case,  I  should  have  of- 
fered but  a  sorr^'  acknowledgment^ 
compared  with  that  I  bear  within 
my  breast,  tovrards  those  partial 
readers  of  my  former  books,  across 
the  waters,  who  met  me  with  an 
open  hand,  and  not  with  one  that 
ctoeed  upon  an  iron  muezle.^*— ^ 
But  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves 
that  this  IS  all  the  notice  which  he 
ioteods  to  take  of  his  reception  here ; 
and  when  these  catch-penny  Notes 
shall  have  had  their  run,  and  the 
more  formal  stories  of  Americaa 
society  shall  make  their  appear* 
ance,  then  may  his  beloved  trans* 
atlantic  friends  be  furnished  with 
pleasing  reminiscences,  and  "pic- 
tures to  mfttch.^'  He  will  not  be  so 
ungrateful  as  to  deny  those  who  took 
such  pains  to  render  themselves  con- 
spiooovks,  the  privilege  of  appearing 
in  print.  They  are  ,  engraven  on 
bis  heart,  and  Cruikshank  will  soon 
be  called  in  to  copy  and  preserve 
the  likeness. 

We  have  been  greatly  .disappoint- 
ed in  the  perusal  of  these  "  Ameri- 
can Notes."  We  were  well  aware 
that  there  are  some  defects  in  our 
social  organization,  which  might  bs 
fait  off  to  advantage  by  a  master- 
hand  ;  and  we  had  hoped  that  Mr« 
DickcAw'  keen  perception  of  the 
ludksrous,  wonld  be  exercised  at  our 
present  expense,  though  for  our 
ultimate  profit.  We  should  hare 
diaaked  him  for  a  humorous  exhi» 
bition  of  our  weak  points  of  nationai 
chamcter;  but  he  seems  either  to 
hare  laiM  to  apprehend  them,  or 
to  have  felt  an  unwonted  reserve 
in  making  his  "polioe  reports." 
These  Notes  are  barren  of  incident 
and  anecdote,  deficient  in  wit,  and 
meagrs  even  in  respect  to  the  most 
ordimiry  kind  of  information*  They 
give  no  just  conception  of  the  physi- 
cal aspect  of  the  country  of  wbich 


tkey  traat;  jwiCh  lesft  do  they  in* 
troduee  the  reader  to  the  homes  and 
firesides  of  its  inhabitants.  Nor 
could  any  thing  better  have  beea 
expected^  since  Mr.  Dickens  merei 
ly  skimooed  over  the  country^  sel* 
dom  renoaining  longer  in  a  plac^ 
than  to  learn  its  name,  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  facilities  for  eating, 
druMttgi  and  sleeping,  afforded  by 
its  principal  hotel,  to  note  down  i^ 
few  particulars  respecting  its  public 
buildings  and  institutions,  and  to  in? 
quire  with  a  professional  fcelingi 
concerning  its  alms-houses,  its  pru 
sonSy  and  its  purlieus  of  low  vice 
and  wretchedness.  The  little  in- 
formation to  be  gleaned  from  these 
two  volumes,  with  few  exceptions, 
might  be  gained  much  more  advaa* 
tageousiy  from  the  map  and  g^et* 
teer.  The  perusal  of  them  has 
served  chiefly  to  lo<ter  our  estimate 
of  the  man,  and  to  fill  us  with  con* 
tempt  for  such  a  compound  of  ego? 
tism,  coxcombry,  and  cockneyism. 
We  shall  follow  him  in  his  tour,  as 
far  as  patience  will  allow  us,  and 
then  take  some  brief  notice  of  the 
other  productions  of  his  pen. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  these 
Notes,  descriptive  of  the  departure 
and  passage  out,  are,  on  the  whole, 
rather  entertaining,  and  exhibit  more 
of  that  pleasantry  which  has  hither- 
to characterized  the  productions  o( 
the  author,  than  any  of  the  succeed- 
ing chapters ;  though  even  here  he 
sometimes  fails  in  his  attempts  at 
wit.  His  description  of  the  sensa- 
tions produced  by  sea-sickness,  have 
tlie  merit  of  being  intelligible,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  taste  of 
a  writer  who  can  expatiate  on  such 
a  theme.  He  represents  the  an- 
guish which  he  suffered,  "when 
recommended  to  eat  any  thing,  as 
second  only  to  that  which  is  said 
to  be  endured,  by  the  apparently 
drowned,  in  the  process  of  restora- 
tion to  life  ;^^  and  truly  his  suffer- 
ings must  have  been  intense,  if  we 
may  believe  that  even  during  the 
/»hort  spa9e  of  their  continuance,  h^ 
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drank  brandy  and  water  with  tm» 
speakable  disgtuL^^  He  could  have 
hnentioned  no  more  decisive  symp- 
tom of  a  disordered  stomach,  than 
this  aversion  to  what  we  soon  dis- 
cover to  be  his  favorite  beverage, 
inasmuch  as  when  on  shore  his 
^Misgust^'  was  confined  wholly  to 
the  last  named  ingredient  of  that 
delectable  compound.  The  state 
of  "universal  indifference"  into 
which  the  patient  is  sometimes 
brought,  is  thus  pleasantly  descri- 
bed. 

''  Nothing  would  have  surprised  roe. 
If,  ID  the  momentary  illumination  of  any 
ray  of  intelliceoce  that  may  ba^e  come 
upon  me  in  the  way  of  thoughts  of  home, 
a  ffoblin  postman,  with  a  scarlet  coat  and 
bell,  bad  come  into  (hat  little  kennel  be- 
fbre  me,  broad  awake  in  broad  day,  and 
apologizing  for  being  damp  through  walk- 
ing in  the  sea,  had  banded  me  a  Tetter  di- 
rected to  myself  ifi  familiar  characters,  I 
am  certain  I  should  not  have  felt  one 
atom  of  astonishment :  I  should  bare  been 
nerfectlv  satisfied.  If  Neptune  himself 
had  walked  in,  with  a  toasted  shark  on 
his  trident,  I  should  hare  looked  upon 
the  event  as  one  of  the  very  commonest 
every-day  occurrences.'* 

Yet  here  we  cannot  fail  to  notice 
the  imitation  of  Charles  Lamb— 
and,  by  the  way,  Dickens  is  emi- 
nently an  imitator — who  graphical- 
ly describes  the  indifference  which 
he  felt  on  recovering  from  a  severe 
cold  in  the  head,  by  saying  that  if 
any  one  should  tell  him  that  the 
world  would  be  destroyed  to-mor- 
row, and  furnish  him  with  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  he  could  only  answer, 
"  Will  it  ?" 

The  paragraph  succeeding  the 
one  just  quoted,  describes  a  scene 
which  may  be  explained  satisfacto- 
rily, as  an  effect  of  the  beverage 
which  had  just  been  swallowed  with 
such  **  unspeakable  disgust." 

*^  Once — once— I  found  myself  on  deck. 
I  dou't  know  how  I  got  there,  or  what 
possessed  me  to  go  there,  but  there  I  was ; 
and  completely  dressed  too,  with  a  huge 
pea-coat  on,  and  a  pair  of  boots  suoh  as 
no  weak  man  in  his  senses  could  ever 
have  got  into.  I  fbund  myself  standing, 
when  a  gleam  of  consciousneas  came  upon 


me,  holding  on  to  aomothing.  I  don't 
know  what.  I  think  ,it  was  the  boai- 
swain  :  or  it  may  have  been  the  pump  : 
or  possibly  the  cow.  I  can't  say  how 
long  I  had  been  there  ;  whether  a  dajr  or 
a  minute.  I  reooilect  trying  to  think 
about  something  (about  any  thing  in  the 
whole  wide  world,  I  was  not  particular) 
without  the  smallest  effect,  i  could  not 
even  make  out  which  was  the  aea,  and 
which  was  the  sky ;  for  the  horison  seem- 
ed drunk,  and  was  flying  wildly  about, 
in  all  directions.  Even  in  that  incapable 
state,  however,  I  recognized  the  lazy  gen- 
tleman standing  before  me,  nautically 
clad  in  a  suit  of  shaggy  blue,  with  an 
oil-skin  hat.  But  I  was  too  imbecile,  al- 
though 1  knew  it  to  be  he,  to  separate 
him  from  his  dress;  and  tried  to  call  him, 
I  remember,  Pilot.  After  another  inters 
val  of  total  unconsciousness,  I  fbund  he 
had  gone,  and  recognized  another  figure 
in  its  place.  It  seemed  to  wave  and  nuc- 
toate  before  me  as  thoush  I  saw  it  reflect- 
ed in  an  unsteady  looking-glass ;  but  I 
knew  it  for  the  captain  ;  and  such  was 
the  cheerful  influence  of  his  face,  that  I 
tried  to  smile ;  yes,  even  then  I  tried  to 
smile. 

'*  I  saw  by  bis  gestures  that  be  addraae- 
ed  me  ,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  I 
could  make  out  that  he  remonstrated 
against  my  standing  up  to  my  knees  in 
water — as  I  was;  or  course  I  dion't  know 
why.  I  tried  to  thank  him,  but  couldn't. 
I  could  only  point  to  my  boots — or  wher- 
ever I  supposed  my  boots  to  be — and  say 
in  a  plaintive  voice,  *'  Cork  soles :"  at 
the  same  time  endeavoring,  I  am  lold,  to 
sit  down  in  the  pool.  Finding  thatl  was 
quite  insensible,  and  for  the  lime  a  ma- 
niac, he  humanely  conducted  me  below." 

All  this  description  may  be  sum* 
med  up  in  a  few  words.  The  illua* 
trious  Boz  was  as  drunk  as  a  piper — 
a  result  not  of  sea-sickness,  but  of 
the  'sovereign  remedy  for  an  in- 
ward bruise,^  homcBopathic  in  its 
nature,  but  not' homoeopathic  in  the 
doses— on  which  he  had  relied  for 
prevention  or  for  cure.  We  shall 
make  but  one  extract  more  from 
these  introductory  chapters;  but  it 
may  serve  to  acquaint  the  readers 
more  fully  with  the  character  of  our 
author,  the  elucidation  of  which  we 
shall  have  continually  in  view. 
Witness  the  occupations  of  this  lii^ 
erary  gentleman  during  his  passage 
across  the  waters. 

**  The  captain  beine  gone,  we  compose 
oiinelvea  to  rend,  if  the  place  l»e  light 
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enough ;  and  if  not,  we  dose  and  ttlk  al- 
teroateljr.  At  one,  a  bell  rings,  and  the 
stewardess  comes  down  with  a  steaming 
dish  of  baked  potatoes,  and  another  of 
roasted  apples ;  and  plates  of  pig's  free, 
cold  bam,  salt  beef;  or  perhaps  a  smok- 
ing mess  of  rare  hot  collops.  We  fall  to 
npon  these  dainties ;  eat  as  much  as  we 
can — we  have  great  appetites  now — and 
are  as  long  asv  possifoie  about  it.  If  the 
fixe  will  burn  (it  wUl  sometimes)  we  are 
pretty  cheerful.  If  it  won't,  we  all  re- 
mark to  each  other  that  it's  verv  cold, 
mb  oor  hands,  cover  ourselves  with  coats 
and  cloaks,  and  lie  down  again  to  doze^ 
talk,  and  read,  (provided  as  aforesaid,)  un- 
til dinner  time.  At  five,  another  bell  rings, 
and  the  stewardess  reappears  with  anoth- 
er dish  of  potatoes — boiled,  this  time— 
and  store  of  hot  meat  of  various  kinds: 
not  forgetting  the  roast  pig,  to  be  taken  * 
medicinally.  We  sit  down  at  table  again 
(rather  more  cheerfully  than  before) :  pro* 
long  the  meal  with  rather  a  oionldy  des- 
sert of  apples,  grapes,  and  oranges ;  and 
drink  our  wine  and  brandy  and  water. 
The  bottles  and  glasses  are  still  upon  the 
table,  and  the  oranges  and  so  forth  are 
rolling  about  according  to  their  fancy  and 
the  ship's  way,  when  the  doctor  comes 
down,  by  special  nightly  invitation,  to 
join  oor  evening  rubber:  immediately  on 
whose  arrival  we  make  a  party  at  whist, 
and  as  it  is  a  rough  night  and  the  cards 
will  not  lie  on  the  cloth,  we  put  the  tricks 
io  our  pockets  as  we  take  them.  At  whist 
we  remain  with  exemplary  gravity  (de- 
ducting a  short  time  for  tea  and  toast)  un- 
til eleven  o'clock,  or  thereabouts;  when 
the  captain  comes  down  acain,  in  a  sou'- 
wester bat  tied  under  his  cnin,  and  a  pilot 
coat ;  making  the  ground  wet  where  he 
stands. 

^*  By  this  time  the  card-playing  is  over, 
and  the  bottles  and  glasses  are  again  upon 
the  table ;  and  after  an  hour's  pleasant 
conversation  about  the  ship,  the  passen- 
gers, and  things  in  general,  the  captain 
(who  never  goes  to  bed,  and  is  never  out 
of  humor)  turns  up  his  coat  collar  for  the 
deck  sgain  ;  shakes  hands  all  round  ;  and 
goes  laughing  out  into  the  weather  as 
merrily  as  to  a  birth-day  party." 

After  a  sompwhat  boisterous  pas- 
sage of  eighteen  days,  Mr.  Dickens 
arrived  at  Boston  on  Saturday,  the 
22d  of  January,  1842,  a  day.  to  be 
hereailer  noted  in  every  edition  of 
the  American  Almanac.  Mr.  Dick- 
ens acknowledges  with  pleasure 
the  excellence  of  our  custom-house 
regulations,  and  the  gentlemanly 
deportment  of  its  officers ;  contrast^ 
ing  very  happily  with  the  meddle- 
some and  inanlting  officiousness  of 


those  in  his  own  coui^try  and  on  the 
Continent.  He  deserves  credit  in 
this  as  in  other  instances,  for  giving 
praise  where  it  is  due,  even  in  little 
things. 

His  first  day  in  Boston  was  the  Sab- 
hath.  Modestly  declining  a  score  of 
invitations  to  church,  for  want  of 
"  any  change  of  clothes,"  he  strolled 
abroad  in  his  humble,  unsanctified 
attire,  to  view  the  city.  He  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  amused  with 
its  ^^  light,  unsubstantial"  appear- 
ance, as  he  is  pleased  to  term  it, 
notwithstanding  the  masses  of  Quin<* 
cy  granite  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  the  iron  balconies  that 
frown  over  the  dark  receding  por- 
tals of  stone.  He  was  altogether 
amazed  in  walking  the  streets  of  a 
modem  and  growing  city,  not  to 
find  in  every  structure  the  solidity 
and  grandeur  of  an  Egyptian  pyra- 
mid. The  explanation  of  which  is, 
that  he  missed  the  dense,  dark  at- 
mosphere of  London,  and  the  vast 
cloud  of  smoke  from  bituminous 
coal,  which  hides  the  pure  light  of 
heaven  from  the  natives  of  Cock- 
aigne, and  covers  every  thing  with 
sooty  stains.  So  to  a  man  who  had 
never  been  out  of  Pittsburg,  Bos- 
ton might  seem  as  white,  and  airy, 
and  unsubstantial,  as  it  seemed  to 
our  author.  His  first  impressions 
of  the  city  are  thus  described. 

"  When  I  got  into  the  streets  upon  this 
Sunday  morning,  the  air  was  so  clear,  the 
houses  were  so  bright  and  gay  \  the 
aignboards  were  painted  in  such  gaudy 
colors;  tbe  gilded  lettera  were  so  very 
golden  ',  the  bricks  were  so  very  red,  the 
stone  was  so  very  white,  the  blinds  and 
area  railings  were  so  very  green,  tlie 
knobs  and  plates  upon  the  street-doors  so 
marvellously  bright  and  twinkling;  and 
all  80  slight  and  unsubstantial  in  appear- 
ance— that  every  thoroughfare  in  the  city 
looked  e:uustly  like  a  scene  in  a  panto- 
mime. It  rarely  happens  in  the  business 
streets  that  a  tradesman,  if  I  may  venture 
to  call  any  body  a  tradesman  where  everj 
body  is  a  mercfaant,  resides  above  his 
store ;  so  that  many  occupationa  are  often 
carried  on  in  one  nouse,  and  the  whole 
front  is  covered  with  boards  and  inscrip- 
tions. As  I  walked  along,  I  kept  glan- 
cing up  at  these  boards,  confidently  ex- 
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pecting  to  see  t  Aw  of  them  change  into 
9ometmng;  and  I  never  turned,  a  corner 
■uddenly  without  looking  out  for  the 
clown  and  pantaloon,  wno,  I  had  no 
douht,  were  hiding  in  a  doorway  or  be- 
hind  some  piJlar  close  at  hand.  Ae  to 
Harleouin  and  Columbine,  I  discovered 
immediately  that  th«y  lodged  (they  are 
always  looking  after  lodgings  in  a  panto- 
mime) ai  a  very  small  cl^Rk-maker  a,  one 
•tory  high,  near  Che  hotel ;  whieb,  in  md* 
dition  to  various  symbols  and  devices,  al- 
most coveting  the  whole  front,  had  a 
great  dial  hanging  oat-^to  be  jumped 
tnroogh  of  coarse. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  this 
appeared  to  Charles  Dickens,  Esq. 
to  be  very  witty  indeed ;  and  ailer 
he  had  written  it  he  probably  read 
it  many  times  aloud,  picturing  to 
himself  a  nation  convulsed  with 
laughter  at  every,  word.  Yet  we 
must  confess  that,  as  we  were  so 
apathetic  in  the  proximity  ot  Mn 
Dickens,  so  now  we  are  so  obtuse 
that  we  cannot  discover  the  wit  of 
this  exceedingly  funny  description. 
It  has  moved  us  only  to  a  sort  of 
commiseration  for  the  writer.  It 
reminds  us  of  that  scene  described 
in  the  Pickwick  Papers,  where  Mr. 
Stiggins,  being  thoroughly  wanned 
wi^  apple- toddy,  clambers  up  the 
ladder  to  the  temperance  meetiikg 
in  the  iof\,  and  looking  round  upon 
the  audience  with  swimming  eyes, 
•expresses  it  as  his  decided  convic* 
tion,  that  ^^  the  meeting  is  dnmk.^' 
The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  D.  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  bewildering 
effects  of  his  sea-sickness,  or  at 
least  of  the  remedy  which  he  drank 
with  such  "unspeakable  disgust,*' 
and  in  the  confusion  of  his  ideas  he 
Altogether  mistook  the  harlequin. 

On  the  whole,  however,  he  ac» 
knowledges  that  Boston  is  "  a  beau* 
tiful  city.**  He  speaks  favorably  of 
"  the  intellectual  refinement  and  su- 

Eeriority"  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
e  refers  mainly,  perhaps  too  much, 
**'  to  the  quiet  influence  of  the  um*> 
versity  of  Cambridge  ;**  though  it  is 
unquestionablv  true  that  both  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  iniluence  of 
«uch  an  institution  is  always  widely 


felt  through  the  surrounding  region: 
He  speaks  favorably  of  the  Ameri- 
can collegiate  system,  especially  in 
respect- to  its  liberal  and  practical 
nature ;  though  nothing  is  more  ev- 
ident than  that  he  knows  very  little 
on  the  subject  Mr.  Dickens  re^ 
mained  longer,  we  believe,  in  Bos* 
ton  than  in  any  other  city,  and  per* 
haps  received  more  attention  from 
literary  men  there  than  any  where . 
else.  That  •*  Dkskens  dinner'*  was 
a  great  afiair  in  its  day — ^it  seemed 
almost  of  a  piece  with  the  Cunard 
steamers,  the  Western  Railroad^ 
and  the  Bunker  Hill  monument. 
All  sorts  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  "  judges, 
generals,  legislators**— old  Hartfiurd 
Convention  federalists,  and  locofoco 
philosophers  of  the  newest  school — 
Unitarian  preachers,  and  orthodox 
professoiB  of  theology— -united  in 
paying  such  homage  to  the  author 
of  Oliver  Twist  as  was  never  paid  to 
the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  of  Massa* 
chusctts  brought  all  his  own  wit  to 
honor  the  occasion,  besides  cram- 
ming himself  beforehand  with  the 
printed  wit  of  Mr.  Dickens.  The 
President  of  Harvaiyl  University, 
with  all  his  years  and  all  his  laurels, 
came  down  from  his  academic  dig* 
nity,  to  honor  the  autlior  of  the 
Pickwick  Papers.  Some  of  those 
gentlemen  would  probably  be  very 
willing  now  to  forget  the  adulation 
which  they  bestowed  on  the  author 
of  "American  Notes  for  General 
Circulation.** 

Mr.  Dickens  justly  praises  the 
"  public  iostitutioiia  apd  charities**  of 
Bostcm  and  its  vicinity,  and  genei^ 
ally  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  respected  him  for  the  sympa- 
thy manifested  in  his  writings  for 
the  unfortunate  and  the  oppressed, 
and  have  sometimes  felt  that  his 
stories  might  not  be  without  advajfr- 
tage  in  directing  the  attention  of 
xiertain  classes  in  Great  Britain  tch 
ward  the  starving  thousands  aionnd 
Ihem.    As  his  descriptions  of  our 
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charit^blo  insUMiona  wore  pfobab^jr 
inteoded  principally  for  his  Englisb 
Keadeia,  and  as  the  liute  which  ha 
says  of  each  is  geneKall^  well  aaid^ 
we  shall  dismifls  them  with  a  leeonir 
aaeodatioQ  to  his  own  countrymen. 

A  single  obaervationt  however^ 
nade  in  this  connection,  on  the  wjh^ 
ject  of  prison  discipline,  is  worthy  of 
a  passing  notice*  It  is  in  reference 
to  the  modern  improYements  in  the 
internal  structure,  arrangements  and 
occupations  of  our  prisons. 

'*  A  visitor  reqotros  to  reason  and  reflect 
a  little,  before  the  sigKt  of  a  norabet  of 
Bieo  eDgaged  in  ordinary  labor,  such  aa 
be  ia  accustomed  to  out  of  doora,  will 
impreda  him  half  so  stroogly  as  the  con- 
templation of  the  same  persons  in  the 
same  place  and  garb  woo  Id,  if  they  were 
eceupied  in  mme  task,  marked  and  de* 
graded  every  where  aa  belonging  only  to 
felons  in  jails.  In  an  American  state- 
prifion  or  bouse  of  correction,  I  fbend  it 
difficult  at  first  to  pemuade  myself  that  I 
waa  really  in  a  JAil:  a  place  or  igoomini* 
oaa  punishment  and  endurance.  And  to 
this  hour  I  very  much  cjueation  whether 
the  humane  boaat  that  it  ia  not  like  one, 
haa  ita  root  in  the  true  wisdom  or  pbiloa^ 
ophy  of  the  matter.*' 

Much  as  we  disappro%'e  of  any 
thing  approaching  cruelty  in  the 
treatment  of  those  whom  the  law 
has  condemned  to  he  shut  out  from 
the  pale  of  human  societj',  we  have 
long  heen  of  the  opinion  that  there 
is  danger  of  making  the  prison  too 
comfortable  a  place,  if  not  even  dc- 
sirahh  for  those  who  hardly  have  a 
home,  and  thus  lessening  tlie  dread 
of  the  penalty  and  its  restraining 
mfloence.  How  fer  these  improve- 
ments arc  to  be  attributed  to  a  mer- 
cenary and  how  far  to  a  philan- 
thropic 8pirit*-how  far  they  are  wise 
and  how  far  truly  benevolent,  we  do 
not  here  pretend  to  determine.  We 
only  make  the  suggestion,  that  kind- 
ness to  criminals  may  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  impair  the  majesty  of  law 
by  weakening  its  penal^,  and  thus 
injure  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

"  The  tone  of  society  in  Boston," 
says  Mr.  D.,  "  is  one  of  perfect  po- 
liteness, courtesy  and  good  breed- 
ing."   And  the  same  may  be 


of  most  of  the  principal  towns  of 
New  England,  though  Mr.  Dickens 
had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  iact.  The  ladies, 
however,  do  not  appear  ta  have 
found  any  special  favor  in  his  sight, 
though  he  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  institute  any  comparison 
between  them  and  his  own  countxy* 
women.  We  believe  it  is  an  ad- 
mitted  fact  that  the  American  ladies 
excel  the  English  in  beauty  in  their 
youth,  but  that  their  beauty  sooner 
fades ;  and  our  belles  might  advan- 
tageously exchange  a  littk  of  theii 
fairness  of  complexion,  for  the  rosy 
hue  of  health  which  is  the  reward 
of  frequent  and  vigorous  exercise  in 
the  open  air*  The  comments  of 
Mr.  Dickens  on  the  education  and 
religious  character  of  die  ladies  of 
Boston  we  shall  not  stop  to  notice, 
believing  that  they  will  be  duly  con^ 
sidered  by  those  who  having  been 
privileged  with  his  society  can  most 
readily  appropriate  his  compUmenU 
to  tfaemselTes. 

His  own  religious  sentiments,  as 
he  incidentally  expresses  them,  are 
deserving  of  a  more  particular  al* 
tention. 

■  '<  In  the  kind  of  proTjneial  life  which 
prevails  in  cities  snch  as  tliis,  the  pulpit 
lias  great  inBueace.  The  peculiar  prov- 
ince  of  the  pulpit  in  New  Englund,  fal- 
waya  excepting  the  Unitarian  ministry,) 
would  appear  to  be  the  denouncement  of 
all  innoreot  and  rational  amusemenla. 
To  the  churchy  the  cliapel,  and  tiie  lec- 
tare-room,  the  ladies  resort  in  t-ruwds. 

"  Wherever  religion  is  resorted  to,  as  a 
Btrong  drink^  and  us  an  escape  trom  the 
dull  iQonotonoua  round  of  home,  those  of 
its  miuisters  who  pepper  the  highest  will 
be  the  surest  to  plf  Hse.  They  who  strew 
the  eternal  path  wkh  the  greatest  amouitt 
of  brimetone,  and  who  moat  rutbleasly 
tread  down  the  flowers  nnd  leuTes  that 
grow  by  the  waysiHe,  will  be  voted  the 
most  righteous ;  and  thc}^  who  enlar^re 
with  the  greatest  pertinacity  on  the  di&> 
CttUy  of  getting  into  heaven,  will  be  con* 
sidered  by  all  true  believers  certain  of 
goino  there;  though  it  would  be  hard  to 
aay  by  what  process  of  reasoning  this 
eoncluaioii  is  arrived  at.'^ 

^*  The  fruita  of  the  earth  have  theiv 
growth  in  corruption.  Out  of  the  rotten- 
ness of  these  things,  there  has  sprung  up 
\m  BoatoD  a  sect  ofpbiloaophera  known  ae 
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TranscendeiitalistB.  On  ioquirittg  what 
this  appellation  might  be  suppoaedf  to  sig- 
nify, I  was  given  to  unaerstand  that 
Whatever  was  unintelligible  would  be 
certainly  transcendental.  Not  derivinr 
much  comfort  from  this  elucidation,  I 
pursued  the  inquiry  still  larther,  and 
found  that  the  Transcendentalists  are  fbU 
lowers  of  my  friend  Mr.  Cariyle,  or,  I 
should  rather  say,  of  a  follower  of  his, 
Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  This  gen- 
tleman has  written  a  volume  of  essays, 
in  which,  amons  much  that  is  dreamy 
and  fanciful,  (it  he  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  so,)  there  is  much  more  that  is 
true  and  manly,  honest  and  bold.  Trans- 
cendentalism has  its  occasional  vagaries, 
(what  school  has  not?)  but  it  has  good 
healthful  qualities  in  spite  of  them  ;  not 
least  among  the  number,  a  hearty  disgust 
of  cant,  and  an  aptitude  to  detect  her  in 
all  the  million  varieties  of  her  everlast- 
inff  wardrobe.  And,  therefore,  if  I  were 
a  Dostonian,  I  think  I  would  be  a  Trans- 
cendentalist." 

This  charming  criticism  upon  the 
general  tone  of  preaching  in  Boston, 
is  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who  spent 
ttDo  whole  Sabhaths  in  the  city, 
the  first  of  which  was  occupied  in 
strolling  through  the  streets  medita- 
ting devoutly  upon  ^*  Harlequins  and 
Columbines ;''  and  the  second  partly 
we  suppose  in  the  same  edifying 
manner ;  and  partly  in  listening  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  far-famed 
^^  sailor-preacher,^^  whose  chapel  was 
probably  sought  by  Mr.  D.  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  in  its  novelty 
some  source  of  ^^  innocent  and  ra- 
tional amusement^^  appropriate  to 
the  Lord's  day.  Who  does  not  per- 
ceive at  a  glance  that  such  a  criti- 
cism is  not  the  result  of  personal 
observation  ?  that  it  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  hints  picked  up  in  the  bar- 
room, or  perhaps  in  some  respecta- 
ble and  fashionable  coterie,  in  which 
however,  orthodoxy  finds  ^  no  more 
favor  than  in  the  vicinity  of  "  slings, 
juleps  and  cobblers."  We  do  not 
envy  the  ^^  Unitarian  ministry''  the 
distinction  of  never  denouncing  such 
*^  innocent  and  rational  amuse- 
ments," as  theatrical  ente^rtaiu- 
ments,  balls,  cards  and  dice.  We 
do  not  contest  with  them  the  honor 
of  strewing  the  path  to  heaven  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  so  that  Mr.  Dick- 


ens, et  id  amne  genus^  can  tread  it 
pleasantly  and  securely,  walking, 
reeling  or  dancing,  at  their  option ; 
on  the  other  hand  we  congratulate 
Aem  on  a  compliment  pud  witfar 
such  delicacy  and  propriety,  and- 
coming  from  a  quarter  so  distin- 
guished. Yet  we  cannot  refrain 
from  asking  the  discerning  public 
what  must  be  the  moral  impression 
of  the  writings  of  a  man  who  avows 
such  sentiments  as  have  now  been 
quoted  }  What  streams  must  issue 
from  such  a  fountain  ? 

It  seems  that  the  pulpit  denuncia* 
tion  of  innocent  and  rational  amuse- 
ments is  not  wholly  ineffectual,  since 
Mr.  Dickens  has  occasion  to  lament 
that  although  *'*'  there  are  two  thea- 
ters in  Boston,  of  good  size  and 
construction,  they  are  sadly  in  want 
of  patronage."  His  summing  up  of 
the  *'*'  social  customs"  of  the  ci^  is 
given  in  the  following  words. 

*'  The  usual  dinner-hour  is  two  o*clock. 
A  dinner  party  takes  place  at  five ;  and 
at  an  evening  party,  they  seldom  sup 
later  than  eleven;  so  that  it  goes  bara 
but  one  gets  home,  even  from  a  rout,  by 
midnight.  I  never  could  find  out  any 
difference  between  a  part^  at  Boston  anci 
a  party  in  London,  savmg  that  at  the 
former  place  all  assemblies  are  held  at 
more  rational  hours;  that  the  conversa- 
tion  may  posdbly  be  a  little  louder  and 
more  cheerful ;  that  a  guest  is  usually  ex- 
pected to  ascend  to  the  ver^  top  of  the 
nouse  to  take  his  cloak  oft;  that  he  is 
certain  to  see  at  every  dinner,  an  unusual 
amount  of  poultry  on  the  table ;  and  at  eve- 
ry supper,  at  least  two  mighty  bowls  of  hot 
stewea  oysters,  in  any  one  of  which  a 
half-grown  Duke  of  Clarence  might  be 
smothered  easily. 

"  There  are  two  theaters  in  Boston,  of 
good  size  and  construction,  but  sadly  in 
want  of  patronage.  The  few  ladies  who 
resort  to  them,  sit,  as  of  right,  in  the  front 
rows  of  the  boxes. 

*'  There  is  no  smoking-room  in  any 
hotel,  and  there  was  none  consequently 
in  ours ;  but  the  bar  is  a  large  room  with 
a  stone  floor,  and  there  the  people  stand 
and  smoke,  and  lounge  about,  all  the 
evening  ;  dropping  in  and  out  as  the  hu- 
mor takes  them.  There  too  the  stranger 
is  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  gin-sling, 
cocktail,  sangaree,  mint-julep,  sherry- 
cobbler,  timber-doodle,  and  other  rare 
drinks.  The  house  is  full  of  boarders, 
both  married  and  aiDgle»  many  of  whom 
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sleep  apon  the  prembes,  end  cootmctby 

the  week  for  toeir  board  and  lodging; 
the  charge  for  which  diminishes  as  they 
go  nearer  the  sky  to  roost.  A  public 
table  is  laid  in  a  very  baDdaome  hall  for 
breakfast,  and  for  dinner,  and  for  supper. 
The  party  sitting  down  together  to  these 
meals  will  vary  in  number  from  one  to 
two  hundred ;  sometimes  more.  The  ad- 
vent of  each  of  theae  epochs  in  the  day 
is  proclaimed  by  an  awful  gong,  which 
shakes  the  very  window  frames,  as  it  re- 
verberatee  through  the  house,  and  horri* 
bly  disturbs  nervous  foreigners.  There  is 
an  ordinary  for  ladiea,  and  an  ordinary 
ibr  gentlemen." 

If  the  gongs  have  such  an  effect  on 
'  foreigners,*  we  advise  that  they  be 
sent  back  to  China,  where  they  are 
much  needed  for  that  purpose. 

Before  taking  his  final  leave  of 
Boston  and  its  vicinity,  Mr.  Dickens 
made  a  brief  visit  to  Lowell,  with 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  highly 
gratified.  And  every  American 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  condition 
and  character  of  operatives  in  the 
manufactories  here,  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  same  class  in  Eng- 
land. The  Britisli  manufacturing 
system  has  hitherto  been  one  vast 
system  of  oppression  and  wrong. 
The  aullior  of  the  "Glory  and 
Shame  of  England,**  has  depicted 
its  deformities  in  vivid  colors ;  and 
aAer  every  possible  abatement  is 
made  in  view  of  the  prejudice  or 
exaggeration  of  the  writer,  it  is  still 
to  be  feared  that  his  representations 
are  too  sadly  true.  We  trust  that 
the  superiority  of  our  system,  as 
briefly  delineated  by  Mr.  Dickens, 
may  arrest  the  attention  of  the  phi- 
lanthropic in  tliat  country.  After 
specdcing  of  tlie  neat,  cheerful,  and 
healthy  appearance  of  the  "  factory 
girls,**  the  cleanliness  and  decorum 
prevalent  in  their  boarding-houses, 
and  even  in  the  rooms  of  the  manu- 
factories, he  proceeds  as  follows. 

*'  I  am  now  going  to  state  three  facts, 
which  will  startle  a  large  class  of  readers 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  very  much. 

'*  Firstly,  there  is  a  joint-stnek  piano  in 
a  great  many  of  the  boarding-houses. 
Secondly,  nearly  all  these  young  ladies 
subscribe  to  circulating  libraries.  Third- 
ly, they  have  got  np  among  themselves  a 
periodical,  oaiM  Tbb  Lowxll  OrrcE- 
Vol.  I.  10 


iHo,  '  B  ffepoNtonr  of  original  artielea, 
written  exclusively  by  females  actively 
employed  in  the  mills* — which  is  duly 
printed,  published,  and  sold  ;  and  where- 
of I  brought  away  from  Lowell  four  hun- 
dred good  solid  pages,  which  I  have  read 
from  beginning  to  end. 

*^  The  large  class  of  readers,  startled  by 
these  fiiets,  will  exclaim,  with  one  voice, 
'  How  very  prefKMtervus !'  On  my  dei^. 
erentiallv  inquiring  why,  they  will  an- 
swer, *  These  things  are  above  their  sta- 
tion.' In  reply  to  that  objection,  I  would 
beg  to  ask  what  their  station  is. 

*^  It  is  their  station  to  work.  And  they 
do  work.  They  labor  in  these  mills,  up- 
on an  average,  twelve  hours  a  day,  which 
is  unquestionably  work,  and  pretty  tight 
work  too.  Perhaps  it  is  above  their  sta- 
tion to  indulge  in  such  amusements,  on 
any  terms.  Are  we  quite  sure  that  we 
in  England  have  not  formed  our  ideas  of 
the  '  station*  of  working  people,  fh>m  ac- 
customing ourselves  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  class  as  they  are,  and  not  as 
they  might  be  ?" 

In  this  trip  to  Lowell,  Mr.  Dick- 
ens took  his  first  ride  on  an  Ameri- 
can railroad;  and  sadly  does  he 
complain  of  the  ^^  shabby  omnibus- 
es,^' in  which  he  was  jolted  along. 
We  commend  his  observations  on 
this  point  to  the  special  attention  of 
those  whom  it  concerns.  Let  the 
directors  of  the  railroads  see  to  this 
matter  before  Mr.  Dickens  comes 
again.  Our  author  writes  quite  like 
himself,  in  his  description  of  railroad 
travelling.  ^^  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  jolting,  a  great  deal  of  noise,  a 
great  deal  of  wall,  not  much  win- 
dow, a  locomotive  engine,  a  shriek 
and  a  bell." 

There  are  many  provisions  for 
the  com/ort  and  safety  of  travelers, 
which  we  might  wisely  adopt  from 
our  English  cousins ;  and  we  rejoice 
to  see  thvLt  the  law  is  imposing  its 
penalties  upon  those  steamboat  and 
railroad  companies,  by  the  careless- 
ness of  whose  agents  human  life  is 
so  often  endangered  and  sacrificed. 
The  returns  of  the  railroad  compa- 
nies in  England,  from  1832  to  1889, 
show  that  more  than  forty  millions 
of  passengers  were  carried  over  the 
roads  in  that  period,  and  that  during 
the  same  period  only  ten  persons, 
(or  one  in  four  miUious,)  wdra  kill- 
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ed  by  accident,  of  whom  but  four, 
(or  one  in  ten  millions,)  were  pas* 
sengers.  The  proportion  of  acci- 
dents and  deatlis  in  this  country  in 
vastly  greater. 

Mr.  Dickens  left  Boston  on  the 
5th  of  February,  for  Worcester,  in 
company  with  Governor  Davis,  with 
whom  he  spent  the  Sabbath.  Here 
he  was  again  entertained  with  the 
new  and  unsubstantial  appearance 
of  every  thing  which  he  saw.  On 
Monday  morning  he  pursued  his 
journey  by  the  way  of  Springfield 
to  Hartfonl.  He  was  much  amused 
with  the  little  boat  which  convey- 
ed him  down  the  Connecticut,  not 
being  aware  probably  that  the  river 
is  not  navigable  for  a  boat  of  lar- 
ger size.  Mr.  Dickens  remained  in 
Hartford  four  days,  but  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  place  is  condensed  into  a 
single  paragraph. 

"  The  town  is  beautifully  situated  in  a 
ba^in  of  green  hi  I  is ;  the  soil  is  rich, 
well  wooHed,  and  carefully  improved. 
It  is  the  Beat  of  the  local  fegialature  of 
Connecticut,  which  sage  body  enacted,  in 
bygone  times,  the  renowned  code  of 
'  Blue  Laws,*  in  virtue  whereof,  among 
other  enlightened  provisions,  anv  eitizeo 
who  could  be  proved  to  have  kissed  hia 
wife  on  Sunday,  was  punishable,  1  be- 
lieve, with  the  stocks  Too  much  of  the 
old  Puritan  spirit  exists  in  these  parts  to 
the  present  hour;  but  its  influence  hat 
not  tended,  thHt  I  know,  lo  make  the 
people  less  hard  in  tlicir  bargains,  or 
more  equal  in  their  dealings.  As  1  never 
heard  of  its  working  that  effect  any  where 
else,  I  infer  that  it  never  will  here.  In- 
deed, I  am  accustomed,  with  reference  to 
^rest  professions  and  severe  faces,  to 
judge  of  the  goods  of  the  other  world 
pretty  much  as  I  judge  of  the  goods  of 
this ;  and  whenever  I  see  a  dealer  io 
iuch  commodities  with  too  great  a  dis- 
play of  them  in  his  window,  I  doubt  the 
quality  of  the  article  within.** 

This  little  paragraph,  which  roost 
readers  perhaps  will  pass  over  with- 
out attention,  contains  several  items 
worthy  of  special  notice.  In  the 
first  place,  it  revives  the  old  and  ri- 
diculous story  of  the  ^^  Blue  Liaws^^ 
of  Connecticut  We  suppose  that 
Mr.  Dickens  believes  that  such  a 
cpde  really  existed,  and  as  a  stran- 


ger, he  may  be  excused  for  hm  igno- 
rance. It  is  time,  however,  that  the 
American  public,  and  especially  the 
New  England  public,  fully  under- 
stood that  no  tueh  code  as  the  Blue 
Laws  are  represented  to  have  heen^ 
ever  existed  in  either  of  the  colaniea 
of  Connecticut, 

Those  who  are  not  already  con- 
vinced that  this  oft-repeated  ^tory 
is  a  sheer  fabrication,  may  be  en- 
lightened by  the  perusal  of  Prof. 
Kingsley's  Historical  Discourse,  es- 
pecially notes  6  and  N,  pp.  83, 
104.  It  owes  its  origin  to  one  Dr. 
Samuel  Peters,  who,  ^*  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war, 
was  an  Episcopal  missionary  at  He- 
bron, in  Connecticut  As  he  wais 
very  active  in  asserting  the  royal 
claims,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the 
patriots  of  the  day.  He  w^  threat- 
ened by  a  mob ;  though  it  is  be- 
lieved, no  personal  violence  was 
done  him.  About  1774,  he  went  to 
England,  highly  exasperated  against 
his  country,  and  especially  against 
•  bis  native  state,  Connecticut  He 
employed  himself  while  the  war 
continued,  in  reviling  the  colonists  ; 
and  in  1781,  published  in  London, 
without  his  name,  what  he  called, 
*  A  general  History  of  Connecti- 
cut, from  its  first  settlement  under 
George  Fenwick,  Esq.,  to  its  latest 
period  of  amity  with  Great  Britain, 
including  a  description  of  the  coun- 
try, and  many  curious  and  inters 
estiog  anecdotes.*  **  This  history 
abounded  in  misrepresentation  and 
falsehood  ;  yet  it  had  sufficient  in- 
duence  to  give  currency  to  the  re- 
port which  reached  Mr.  Dickens* 
ears  in  Hartford. 

Mr.  Dickens  laments,  that  ^^  too 
much  of  the  old  Puritan  spirit  exists 
in  Connecticut  to  the  present  hour." 
There  is  greater  cause  for  lamen- 
tation, that  so  little  of  what  was 
upright  and  heroic  in  the  Puritan 
spirit  prevails  among  the  present 
generation.  If  the  love  of  law  and 
order,  of  virtue  and  freedom — if 
good   government,    sound  morals^ 
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Hberel  education,  and  pure  reUgion, 
are  the  fruits  of  this  spirit,  then  let 
it  every  where  prevail. 

But  Mr.  Dickens  was  specially 
grieved  by  the  prevalence  of  that 
penurious  spirit,  which  he  regards 
as  its  concomitant.  He  laments, 
that  the  influence  of  the  dd  Puri« 
tan  spirit  ^  has  not  tended  to  make 
the  people  less  hard  in  their  bar- 
gains,  or  more  equal  in  their  deal* 
ings.^'  Now  how  did  Mr.  Dickens, 
whose  visit  to  the  United  States  was 
prompted  no  less  by  mercenary  mo- 
tives than  by  vanity — ^how  did  this 
frank,  generous-minded  man,  re- 
ceive such  an  impression  of  the  par- 
simony of  the  good  people  of  Hart* 
ford  ?  Was  it  from  the  facts,  that 
they  invited  him  to  visit  their  city, 
sent  a  committee  to  escort  him  from 
Springfield,  entertained  him  for  four 
day?  at  the  first  hotel,  gave  him  a 
sumptuous  public  dinner,  opened 
every  place  of  interest  and  amuse- 
ment to  his  inspection,  and  all  with- 
out subjectiog  him  to  the  expense 
of  a  single  farthing  ?  Or  were  all 
these  smart  and  witty  things,  about 
"  Blue  Laws,"  "  hypocrisy,"  *'  Pu- 
ritan cant,*'  and  **  hard  bargains," 
whispered  into  the  ear  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens, by  the  committee  who  had  him 
in  charge,  or  by  some  other  worthy 
citizens  of  Hartford,  who,  finding 
tbemaelves  suddenly  exalted  to  the 
very  acme  of  human  felicity,  in  be* 
iBg  permitted  to  shake  hands  with 
the  author  of  Pickwick,  felt  under 
a  necessity  of  ridiculing  their  own 
city,  in  order  that  they  might  appear 
more  liberal'  or  more  facetious  in 
his  eyes  ?  We  strongly  incline  to 
the  latter  opinion ;  for  Mr.  Dickens' 
personal  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  people  of  Hartford,  were 
about  equal  to  those  which  he  en- 
joyed for  observing  the  style  of 
preaching  prevalent  in  Boston.  We 
suspect  that  in  both  cases,  there  was 
some  prompter  behind  the  curtain. 

At  New  Haven,  which  might  have 
furnished  some  attractions  to  a  gen- 


Ueman  of  literdrp  pretensions,  Mr. 
Dickens  spent  but  a  single  night, 
and  almost  all  that  he  remembers 
about  his  visit  there,  is,  that  he  '•*'  put 
up  at  the  best  inn." 

From  New  Havc^n  he  proceeded 
to  New  York,  where,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  he  wa^  received 
in  a  most  appropriate  manner  at 
the  theater.  His  description  of  the 
cky  as  usual  is  meagre,  conveying 
to  the  stranger  no  adequate  idea, 
in  fact  no  idea,  of  its  extent  and 
magnificence,  iti  commercial  en- 
terprise, its  hum  of  business,  its 
bustle  and  parade  of  fashion.  These 
things  of  course,  would  not  attract 
the  particular  attention  of  one  fa* 
miliar  with  London,  but  they  are 
deserving  of  at  least  a  passing  no« 
tice.  New  York,  however,  appear- 
ed to  Mr.  Dickens  more  like  a  soti« 
tude  than  a  Babel. 

'*  But  how  quiet  the  streefs  ara!"  he 
^xclaimi.  ''  A  re  there  no  itinerant  bands ; 
no  wind  or  stringed  instruments  ?  No^ 
not  one.  By  day,  are  there  no  puaches, 
ikntoccinifi,  dancing-dogs,  jugglers,  con* 
jarers,  orchestrians,  or  even  barrel-or. 
gaos?  No,  not  one.  Y^s,  1  remeoiber 
one.  One  barrel-organ  and  a  dancing- 
monkey — ^sportive  by  nature,  but  fast 
fading  into  a  dull,  lumpish  monkey,  of 
the  utilitarian  school.  Beyond  that^ 
potbiog  lively ;  no,  not  so  much  as  a 
white  mouse  in  a  twirling  cage.'* 

In  fact,  Mr.  Dickens .  is  ready  to 
die  of  ennui  I  What  would  he  give 
now  for  one  peep  at  '^  Mrs.  Jarley's 
wax-works,"  or  for  an  hour's  chat 
with  his  old  friends,  **  Messrs.  Cod- 
ling and  Short,"  with  a  sight  of 
their  worn-out  "  Punch  !"  Pity  for 
him,  that  New  York  has  no  such 
dignified  "amusements"  to  enter- 
tain her  elite  and  literary  visitors 
from  abroad.  We  presume,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Dickens  found  somC' 
thing  answering  to  the  name  of 
*^  Pimch"  in  some  of  those  "  pleas- 
ant retreats,"  in  which  he  sought 
a  momentary  refuge,  allured  by  the 
illuminated  signs,  "  oystors  in  every 
sQFle."  At  length,  with  an  eye  to 
his  profession,  and  to  the  money  to 
be  realized  from  some  American 
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tales  of  pauperism  and  crime,  he 
finds  his  way  to  the  "  Tombs," 
where  he  makes  himself  acquainted 
with  the  keepers  and  the  cells,  and 
with  the  details  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  punishment  of  death  is 
inflicted.  Afterwards,  with  the  same 
object  in  view,  no  doubt,  he  visits 
the  infamous  Five  Points,  which 
region  of  filth  and  vice  and  crime, 
he  enters  under  the  escort  of  two  po- 
lice  officers,  whom  hundreds  might 
pass  in  the  streets  daily  without 
suspecting  their  official  character, 
but  whom  our  police  reporter,  long 
fhmiliar  with  Bow  Street,  Seven  Di- 
als, and  St.  Giles's,  would  have  re« 
cognized  had  he  met  them  in  the 
Great  Desert.  What  scenes  he  wit- 
nessed at  midnight  in  these  abodes 
of  misery  and  sin,  we  shall  proba- 
bly learn  more  fully  from  the  tales 
of  fun  and  woe,  which  will  embel- 
lish the  "  new  work,  by  Boz,"  to 
be  published  in  monthly  numbers, 
beginning  in  the  present  month. 
He  favors  us  with  only  one  scene, 
which  seems  to  have  afforded  him 
unspeakable  delight.  It  was  a  ne- 
ffro  dance  in  a  low  and  filthy  cel- 
lar, performed  at  his  particular  re- 
quest. , 

After  describing,  though  in  some- 
what unfavorable  terms,  "  the  dif- 
ferent public  institutions  on  Long 
Island,*'  Mr.  Dickens  concludes  his 
notice  of  New  York,  as  follows  : 

''There  are  three  theatres.  Two  of 
them,  the  Parle  and  the  Bowery,  are 
larce,  elegant  and  handaome  buildinat, 
and  are,  I  erieve  to  write  it,  gooerally  de- 
■erted.  The  third,  the  Olympic,  is  a  tiny 
show-box  for  vaudevilles  andf  burlesqurts. 
It  is  singularij  well-conducted  bj  Mr. 
Mitchell,  a  comic  actor  of  ^reat  quiet 
humor  and  originality,  who  la  well  re- 
membered and  esteemed  by  London  play- 
goers. I  am  happy  to  report  of  this  de- 
serving gentleman,  that  nis  benches  are 
usually  well  filled,  and  that  his  theater 
rings  with  merriment  every  night  1 
had  almost  forgotten  a  small  summer 
theater,  called  J!?iblo's,  with  gardens  and 
open  air  amusements  attached ;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  exempt  from  the  general 
depression  under  which  theatrical  prop- 
erty, or  what  is  humorously  called  by 
that  name,  unfortunately  labors. 


**  The  conntry  round  New  York  is  snr- 
passincly  and  exquisitely  picturesque. 
The  climate,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
is  somewhat  of  the  warmest.  What  it 
would  be,  without  the  sea  breezes  which 
come  from  its  beautiful  bay  in  the  eve- 
nine  time,  I  will  not  throw  myself  or  my 
readers  into  a  fever  by  inquiring. 

"  The  tone  of  the  best  society  in  this 
city,  is  like  that  of  Boaton ;  here  and 
there,  it  may  be,  with  a  greater  iofuaion 
of  the  mercantile  spirit,  but  generally 
polished  and  refined,  and  always  most 
hospitable.  The  houses  and  tables  are 
elegant ;  the  hours  later  and  more  rakiah ; 
and  there  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  spirit  of 
contention  in  reference  to  appearances, 
and  the  display  of  wealth  ana  costly  liv- 
ing. The  laaies  are  singularly  beauti- 
ful." 

The  title  of  the  next  chapter  is 
"  Philadelphia,  and  its  solitary  pris- 
on." It  might  with  propriety  be  in- 
verted, for  about  one  tenth  part  of 
the  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  city,  and  the  remaining 
nine  tenths,  to  meditations  and  so* 
liloquies  in  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary. We  have  never  read  a  book, 
professing  to  give  an  account  of 
any  country,  which,  in  respect  to 
its  natural  features,  its  towns  and 
cities,  its  manners  and  customs,  its 
social,  civil,  and  religious  institu- 
tions— in  short,  m  respect  to  every 
thing  about  which  the  reader  wishes 
to  receive  information,  or  at  least, 
to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  au- 
thor, is  so  profoundly  silent  as  the 
book  before  us.  We  should  hardly 
have  thought  it  possible  for  so  many 
pages  of  "  Notes  on  America"  to 
be  written,  and  so  little  to  be  said 
in  them  which  is  of  the  least  im- 
portance to  the  reader.  The  ex- 
periment, however,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully made,  and  Mr.  Dickens 
has  proved  himself  to  be  utterly 
incompetent  to  write  anything  which 
does  not  savor  strongly  of  his  for- 
mer occupation*  In  jails  and  alms- 
houses, amid  scenes  of  vice  and 
crime,  he  is  perfectly  at  home,  and 
of\en  paints  with  a  master^s  hand. 
He  is  more  graphic  and  eloquent  in 
describing  the  habits  of  the  pigs 
that  roam  through  the  streets  of 
New  York,  than  in  portraying  the 
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more  elevated  manners  and  refined 
amusements  of  the  Gothamites  them* 
selves. 

From  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Dickens 
proceeded  to  Baltimore  and  Wash* 
ington.  In  the  former  city  his  stay 
was  brief.  He  simply  enumerates 
its  various  public  buildings  in  a  sin- 
gle sentence,  and  then  occupies  four 
or  five  paragraphs  in  delineating 
**  two  curious  cases^^  which  were 
brought  under  his  observation  in  the 
State  Penitentiary.  In  this  city, 
he  found  the  only  hotel  which  af- 
forded him  perfect  comfort  and  sat- 
isfaction, though  there  were  many 
approximations  to  his  beau  ideal  in 
other  places.  '^  The  most  comfort- 
able of  all  the  hotels  of  which  I 
had  any  experience  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  is 
BamumX  in  that  city ;  where  the 
English  traveler  will  find  curtcdns 
to  his  bed  [mark  this !]  for  the  first, 
and  probably  the  last  time,  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  where  he  will  be  likely 
to  have  enough  water  for  washing 
himself,  which  is  not  at  all  a  com- 
mon  case.'^  On  reading  this  sen- 
tence we  were  strongly  impressed 
with  the  idea,  that  Mr.  Dickens  was 
a  physiological  phenomenon,  exhib- 
iting in  his  own  person  the  remark- 
able properties  of  the  opposite  mag- 
netic poles ;  for,  while  extemaUi^ 
he  manifested  a  very  powerful  at* 
traction  for  water,  internally  he 
manifested  a  no  less  decided  repul- 
sion towards  it ;  and  we  afterwards 
find  it  a  ground  of  complaint  against 
two  or  three  hotels,  that  they  had 
nothing  hut  water  for  ^^  the  English 
traveler'*'*  to  drink  I 

On  his  journey  to  Washington, 
Mr.  Dickens  was  particularly  dis- 
gusted with  the  exuberant  use  of 
tobacco  which  he  witnessed  on  all 
occasions.  We  heartily  join  him 
in  his  ^^  counterblast^*  against  the 
Stygian  weed  ;  yet  we  apprehend, 
that  his  practice  of  frequenting  the 
har  was  no  less  disgusting  to  some 
of  his  fellow  travelers,  than  the  use 
of  tobacco  on  the  part  oY  others 


seems  to  have  been  to  him.  He 
could  not  go  from  New  Haven  to 
New  York,  without  ^^  exhausting  the 
stock  of  bottled  beer*'  on  board  the 
boat,  and  we  believe  that  he  even 
found  a  har  on  board  the  little 
steamer  between  Springfield  and 
Hartford.  The  habito  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens,  in  this  respect,  as  our  readers 
have  already  seen,  need  no  incon- 
siderable reformation. 

The  appearance  of  Washington, 
as  it  strikes  the  eye  of  a  Londoner, 
is  facetiously  described  ;  though  on 
the  whole,  he  seems  to  have  been 
in  something  of  an  ill  humor  while 
visitmg  the  Federal  city. 

'*  It  is  sometimes  called  tbe  city  of 
Magnificent  Distances,  but  it  might  with 
sreater  propriety  be  termed  the  city  of 
Ma^nificeot  Inteotions  ;  for  it  is  only  on 
taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it  from  the 
top  of  the  Capitol,  that  one  can  at  all 
comprehend  the  vast  designs  of  its  pro- 
jector, an  aspiring  Frenchman.  Spacious 
avenues,  that  begin  in  nothing,  and  lead 
no  where ;  streets,  mile-long,  that  only 
want  houses,  roads,  and  inhabitants; 
public  buildings  that  need  but  a  public  to 
DO  complete;  and  ornaments  of  great 
thoroughfares,  which  only  lark  great 
thoroughfares  to  ornament,  are  its  lead* 
ing  features.  One  might  fancy  the  sea* 
son  over,  and  most  of  the  houses  gone 
out  of  town  for  ever  with  their  masters. 
To  the  admirers  of  cities  it  is  a  Barme- 
cide feast ;  a  pleasant  finid  for  the  imagi* 
nation  to  rove  in  ;  a  innnument  raised  to 
a  deceased  project,  with  not  even  a  legi- 
ble inscription  to  record  its  departed  great- 


ness. 


Our  traveler  was  not  Very  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  appearance 
of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
though  he  gives  the  Senate  much 
credit  for  its  dignity  and  decorum. 
His  criticisms  on  these  two  bodies, 
though  not  a  little  exaggerated,  are 
in  the  main  so  pungent,  and  have 
so  much  truth  in  them,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the 
wish,  that  they  might  be  read  and 
pondered,  not  only  by  the  members 
of  Congress,  but  by  all  who  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  sending  them 
there.  Our  author  of  course  vis« 
ited  the  President,  and  was  well 
pleased  with  the  republican  simpii- 
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city  of  the  various  domestic  ar- 
rangements at  the  White  House^ 
He  satirizes  the  bustle  and  parade 
of  a  presentation  to  her  Majesty, 
by  contrasting  with  it  the  easy  and 
anceremonious  introduction  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States. 
He  bears  his  testimony  likewrise, 
to  the  "  decorum  and  propriety  of 
behavior  which  prevailed'^  at  the 
President's  levee,  even  **  among 
the  miscellaneous  crowd  in  the 
hall,''  thus  showing,  that  there  is 
a  tendency  in  republican  institu- 
tions to  engender  the  feeling  of  self- 
respect. 

From  Washington,  Mr.  Dickens 
proceeded  to  Richmond,  where  his 
stay  was  short,  and  concerning 
which  he  has  recorded  nothing  wor- 
thy of  notice.  He  was  particularly 
pleased,  however,  with  the  luxuri- 
ous and  dissipated  style  of  living 
which  he  saw,  as  the  reader  may 
judge  from  the  following  reminis- 
cences. 

"  It  was  between  six  and  seren  o'clock 
in  the  eveninf ,  wben  we  drove  to  the 
liotel ;  in  front  of  which,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  broad  flight  of  steps  leadinc  to  the 
door,  two  or  three  citizens  were  balancing 
themselves  on  rockine  chairs  and  smok- 
ing cigars.  We  found  it  a  verj  large  and 
elegant  establishment,  and  were  as  well 
entertained  as  travelers  need  desire  to 
be.  The  climate  being  a  thirsty  one, 
there  was  never,  at  any  hoar  of  the  day, 
a  scarcity  of  louncers  in  the  spacious  bar| 
or  a  cessation  orthe  mixing  of  cool  li- 
quors :  but  'they  were  a  merrier  people 
here,  and  bad  musical  instruments  play- 
inx  to  them  o'  nights,  which  it  was  a  treat 
to liear  again." 

From  Richmond,  Mr.  Dickens  re- 
turned to  Baltimore,  whence  he 
pursued  his  journey  by  stage  to 
Harrisburg.  There  (being  moved 
perhaps  by  considerations  of  econ- 
omy, since  the  hope  of  securing 
an  international  copy-right  law  was 
Ikst  vanishing  away)  he  went  on 
board  a  canal-boat  for  Pittsburg, 
in  company  with  numerous  emi- 
grants for  the  west,  and  of  course 
received  no  very  favorable  impres- 
sion, either  of  the  comforts  of  this 


mode  of  traveling,  or  of  American 
society  as  exhibited  in  his  fellow 
travelers.  Having  led  Harrisburg 
on  Friday  evening,  he  reached 
Pittsburg  on  Monday  evening  by 
dint  of  traveling  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
remained  there  three  days,  but  he 
has  hardly  a  word  to  say  about  the 
place.  There  is  nothing  worthy  of 
remark  in  his  account  of  the  jour- 
ney by  steamboat,  from  Pittsburg 
to  Cincinnati,  except  the  dissatisfac- 
tion which  he  expresses,  because 
^'  at  dinner  there  was  nothing  to 
drink  upon  the  table,  but  great  jugs 
full  of  cold  water,"  whilst  at  the 
same  time  he  complains  of  the  scan- 
tiness of  the  **  washing  apparatus," 
thus  again  illustrating  the  theory  of 
opposite  poles. 

With  (Jincinnati  he  was  particu- 
larly pleased.  While  there  he  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing  a  temper- 
ance convention  and  parade,  which 
he  regarded  with  much  interest  as 
a  ^^  holiday  concourse,"  though  he 
felt  little  sympathy  in  its  peculiar 
design. 

His  description  of  Louisville,  his 
next  stopping  place,  comprises  little 
more  than  an  account  of  its  superb 
hotel  and  of  the  rooting  of  swine 
in  the  streets.  Thence  he  pro- 
eeeded  to  St  Louis,  where  he  re- 
mained long  enough  to  make  the 
discovery,  that  the  city  owes  much 
to  Ae  mfluenoB  of  the  Unitarian 
ehurdi,  ^*  which  is  represented  there 
by  a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and 
excellence."  From  St.  Louis,  he 
made  an  excursion  to  the  Looking 
Glass  prairie,  and  then  retraced  his 
steps  to  Cincinnati.  From  Cincin- 
nati, his  course  was  to  Canada,  by 
way  of  Sandusky  and  the  lakes. 
A  scene  described  at  one  of  the 
towns  between  Cincinnati  and  Co- 
lumbus, may  have  been  admired  by 
some  as  an  illustration  of  the  wri- 
ter's talent  for  caricature.  We  copy 
a  part  of  the  concluding  paragraph 
as  anodier  illustration  of  his  love 
for  brandy,  and  his  dislike  of  any 
internal  application  of  water. 
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"We  dioe  MMm  tfterwftnto  with  the 

boarders  in  the  house,  and  have  nothiag 
to  drink  but  tea  and  coffee.  As  they  are 
both  rtrj  bad,  and  the  water  is  worse,  I 
•ak  Ibr  tHrandy,  but  it  ia  a  lemperaoce  ho* 
teli  and  spiriis  are  not  to  be  had  for  lo^a 
or  money.  This  preposterous  forcing  df 
nnpleasant  drinks  cfown  the  reluctant 
throats  of  travelers,  is  not  at  all  uneom* 
men  in  America,  but  I  noTer  discovered 
tbat  the  scruples  of  such  wincing  land- 
lords induced  them  to  preserve  any  unu- 
snaliy  nice  balance  between  the  quality 
of  their  fare,  and  their  scale  of  eharces ; 
oo  the  contrary,  1  ratlier  suspected  them 
of  diminishing  the  one  and  exalting  the 
other,  by  way  of  recompense  for  the  loss 
of  their  pront  on  the  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors.  After  all,  perhaps,  the  plainest 
course  for  persons  of  such  tender  con<* 
sciences,  would  be  a  total  abstinence  from 
tavern- keeping." 

From  Sandusky,  Mr.  Dickens  has* 
tened  by  steatnb<Mit  to  Buffalo,  and 
tbence  to  Niagara  Falls,  where  he 
remained  two  days — spending  the 
time  however,  on  the  Canadian  side. 
He  was  not  probably  aware,  that 
some  of  the  most  magnificent  views 
of  the  falls  are  presented  from  the 
American  bank  of  the  river.  His 
reflections  are  worth  quoting,  as  a 
specimen  of  his  descriptive  powers, 
but  as  the  book  itself  is  in  the  hands 
of  millions  of  readers,  we  need  only 
refer  to  it.  If  Mr.  Dickens  had  not 
been  educated  to  the  trede  of  ma- 
king police  reports,  Jie  might  have 
been  a  poet. 

Mr.  Dickens  visited  Toronto, 
Kingston,  Montreal,  Quebec,  and 
St.  John^s,  neither  of  which  places 
is  described  very  minutely,  but  all 
of  them  more  at  length,  and  appa- 
rently with  far  more  satisfaction, 
than  any  American  cities  of  the 
same  or  even  greater  importance. 
He  is  more  particular  in  describing 
scenery  and  location,  and  has  far 
less  fault  than  usual  to  find  with 
the  modes  of  conveyance,  the  pro- 
visions for  refreshment  and  com- 
fort, and  the  manners  of  the  people* 
All  this  is  quite  natural.  In  Can- 
ada he  was  on  British  ground. 

From  St.  John's,  our  traveler  re- 
entered America  by  way  ot  Lake 
Champlain,  and  proceeded  imme- 


diately to  New  York  $  but  having 
Ave  days  of  leisure  before  embark- 
ing for  England,  he  made^a  short 
excursion  to  West  Point  and  [New] 
Lebanon*  At  New  Lebanon,  ha 
suffered  dreadfully  by  the  misera* 
ble  accommodaticMis  of  the  hotel, 
at  which  he  would  have  slept  had 
sleep  been  possible. 

Oha  Tuesday,  the  seventh  of  Junoi 
Mr.  Dickens  embarked  in  the  packet 
ship  GeorKe  Washington,  for  hi« 
native  land.  The  chapter  describ- 
ing the  passage  home  is  pleasantly 
written,  and  contains  some  import- 
ant suggestions  respecting  the  ship- 
ping of  emigrants.  It  is  followed 
by  a  chapter  on  slavery,  embody- 
ing some  facts,  but  lamentably  defi<* 
cient  in  argument  and  force.  The 
chapter  was  written  for  the  English 
market,  and  would  probably  have 
been  different,  had  the  author's 
scheme  for  an  international  copy- 
right been  successful. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  work 
contains  some  general  remarks  on 
the  prominent  features  of  American 
society,  but  none  of  them  betray 
an  accurate  or  philosophic  mind* 
The  topics  discussed  are  some  of 
them  important,  but  they  are  dis* 
missed  with  a  few  hasty,  discon- 
nected observations.  The  writer 
censures  that  '*  universal  distrust," 
which  he  regards  as  charactertstio 
of  the  American  people,  condemns 
the  general  character  of  the  news- 
paper press,  laments  the  prevalence 
of  the  ^^  reaP'  to  the  exclusdon  of 
the  ^^  ideal,''  complains  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  organ  of  wit  in  the 
American  cranium,  and  the  want 
of  that  *'*'  lightness  of  heart  and  gai- 
,ety,"  which  abounds  in  *'  merry 
old  England,"  discusses  *^  the  prev- 
alence of  various  forms  of  dissent,'* 
and  the  tendency  of  republican  in- 
stitutions to  engender  the  feeling  of 
self-respect.  The  latter  point  is 
illustrated  by  the  independent  air 
of  a  boot-maJier,  who  came  to  take 
his  measure  as  he  was  enjoying  his 
*^book  and  lOtne-^/oM,"  and  with 
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this  anecdote,  followed  with  a  brief 
dissertation  on  cleanliness  and  health, 
the  " jcirculation"  of  "American 
Notes^^  is  suddenly  stopped — the 
said  notes  being  found  completely 
below  par. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Dickens  has 
published  these  volumes,  for  they 
bear  the  marks  of  hasty  composi- 
tion, evince  no  genius,  add  nothing 
to  the  author^s  reputation  as  a  wri- 
ter, and  exhibit  his  moral  character 
in  a  most  undesirable  light. 

It  remains  that,  in  concluding  this 
article,  we  present  briefly  the  judg- 
ment which  we  have  formed  of  Mr. 
Dickens  as  a  writer.  These  Notes 
are  by  no  means  a  favorable  speci- 
men of  the  talents  of  the  author. 
They  are  very  carelessly  written, 
and  the  subject  affords  but  little 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  pecu- 
liar powers.  Mr.  Dickens  is  un- 
questionably a  man  of  genius.  He 
possesses  in  a.  rare  degree  a  talent 
for  caricature ;  yet  it  seems  to  be 
almost  uniformly  under  the  control 
of  good  nature,  and  is  seldom  ex- 
ercised for  a  malicious  purpose. 
His  mind  is  continually  on  the  alert 
for  the  ludicrous;  and  the  faculty 
to  which  he  owes  his  greatest  suc- 
cess, is  a  faculty  for  making  exag- 
gerated descriptions  of  laughable 
scenes  and  odd  characters.  It  may 
be  said  of  him,  as  Dryden  said  of 
"  rare  Ben  Jonson,"  that  "  humor 
is  his  proper  sphere.'*  Such  a  sen- 
tence, we  are  aware,  would  assign 
to  him  no  very  lofty  niche  in  the 
temple  of  Fame.  No  man  would 
think  of  placing  the  author  of  Tris- 
tram Shandy  as  high  as  the  author 
of  the  Task.  Yet  in  conformity 
with  this  estimate  of  the  nature  and 
rank  of  our  author's  genius,  we  are 
much  inclined  to  regard  the  "  Post- 
humous Papers  of  the  Pickwick 
Club,''  as  his  chef  (PoBuvre,  It  is 
to  the  Pickwick  Papers — a  work  of 
mere  fun,  for  which  the  epithet 
comic  is  quite  too  dignified^-a  work 
having  no  aim  but  to  make  the  pub- 
lic laugh,  as  laughter  from  the  pit 


and  galleries  greets  the  broadest 
kind  of  farce — that  Mr.  Dickens 
owes  his  chief  renown.  In  that 
work,  every  character,  every  scene 
and  incident,  is  in  perfect  harmony 
^ith  the  whole.  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
his  associates,  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  and 
the  elite  of  Eatanswill,  the  Wellers 
elder  and  junior,  Mrs.  Bardwell  and 
her  boy,  the  scenes  of  the  election 
and  those  of  the  law-suit,  are  all  of 
a  piece ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  that  with  the  aid  of  Cruik- 
shank,  (whose  "illustrations"  are 
a  great  help  to  the  story,)  they  have 
become  so  well  known,  and  have 
furnished  so  much  food  for  unma- 
licious  merriment. 
.  The  later  works  of  Mr.  Dickens 
are  less  exclusively  humorous;  in 
fact,  they  deal  not  infrequently  in 
the  stem  and  sad  realities  of  life. 
But  while  they  thus  indicate  another 
kind  of  talent,  and  show,  as  is 
oAen  shown,  that  the  broadest  hu- 
mor and  the  most  resistless  pathos 
may  be  nearly  allied,  they  are  defi- 
cient in  respect  to  unity  in  the  de* 
sign  and  harmony  in  the  effect; 
and  the  reader  feels  that  a  certain 
violence  is  done  to  truth  and  nature. 
The  hero  of  the  tale  is  commonly 
selected  from  the  lower  walks  of 
life,  perhaps  is  taken  from  the 
parish  workhouse,  and  in  spite  of 
the  most  untoward  circumstances, 
notwithstanding  the  baneful  influ- 
ences by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
without  instruction  or  sympathy,  de- 
prived of  the  counsel  and  example 
of  judicious  parents  and  friends, 
perhaps  even  against  the  vicious  ex- 
ample of  those  who  gave  him  birth, 
he  appears  to  the  world  a  model  of 
-excellence,  adorned  with  every  vir- 
tue and  grace,  and  wins  his  way  to 
respectability  and  fortune.  So  rare, 
however,  are  such  instances  of  self- 
guardianship  and  promotion  in  real 
Ufe,  in  fact  so  contrary  are  tliey  to 
our  experience,  that  however  deep- 
ly we  may  be  interested  in  the  story 
of  such  a  character,  we  cannot  at 
the  same  time  resist  the  impression 
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that  it  18  altogether  uiiikitiml.  This 
perfect  character,  so  serious,  consia- 
tent,  and  virtuous,  this  idealized 
representation  of  all  that  is  admira- 
ble in  human  nature,  is  surrounded 
ooDtinually  by  the  most  grotesque 
figures  conceivable*~hy  mere  dis- 
tortions and  caricatures  of  humani- 
ty, extravagant  in  their  virtues,  or 
hideous  in  their  deformity— «md  yet 
passes  through  life  without  being  in 
the  least  affected  by  their  influence. 
Thus  in  the  ''  Old  Curiosity  Shop,'' 
little  Nell,  whose  character  is  al- 
most too  lovely  for  earth,  was  train- 
ed up  under  the  influence  of  a  poor 
old  man — ^her  grandfather — shatter- 
ed in  intellect,  addicted  to  gambling 
and  theft,  the  bosom  friend  and 
then  the  victim  of  a  hideous  dwarf, 
whoee  character  is  even  more  de- 
formed than  his  person.  The  group- 
ing of  such  figures  together,  though 
it  may  serve  to  heighten  the  cod- 
traat  between  them,  renders  -the 
whole  picture  unnatural,  and  even 
painful.  One  character^— the  cen- 
ter of  the  picture — ^is  drawn  and 
colored  with  ideal  and  even  super- 
natural beauty,  while  every  thing 
else  upon  the  canvass  is  laughably 
or  hideously  grotesque. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity 
among  the  late  productions  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  which  indicates  a  lack  of 
invention.  Oliver  Twist,  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  and  evien  little  Nell,  in 
their  origin,  education,  adventures, 
and  varied  fortunes,  in  the  class  of 
aociety  to  which  they  belong,  the 
characters  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, the  scenes  of  vice  and 
temptation  into  which  they  are 
thrown,  in  their  fortitude  under 
trials,  their  scrupulous  adherence  ta 
those  moral  principles  which  are 
discarded  by  all  around  them,  and 
in  all  the  essential  features  of  their 
history,  have  many  striking  points 
of  resemblance.  In  the  two  former 
particularly,  Mr.  Dickens  seems  to 
have  done  like  those  preachers 
who  sometimes  give  us  the  same 
sermon  on  difiTerenl  occasions,  un- 
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der  diftrent  texts,  and  in  difier* 
ent  covers. 

We  are  by  no  means  insensible 
to  the  many  tokens  which  these 
later  works  exhibit,  of  a  better  and 
higher  kind  of  genius  than  that 
,  which  wrote  the  Papers  of  the  Pick- 
wick Club.  However  improbable 
or  unnatural  may  be  the  struc- 
ture of  the  story  and  the  grouping 
of  the  characters,  each  character  is 
generally  life-like  and  well  sustainr 
ed.  Some  characters  have  a  high- 
ly tragical  effect.  That  of  Fagin, 
for  example,  would  hardly  suffer  by 
a  comparison  with  Shylock.  Of 
little  Nell  we  have  already  intima- 
ted an  opinion.  Perhaps  she  might 
be  ranked  with  such  creations  of 
genius  as  Desdemona.  Her  devo* 
tion  to  her  aged  grandfather,  when 
the  poor  insane  old  man  was  driven 
from  his  home  by  the  rapacious 
Quilp ;  her  clinging  to  him  in  all  his 
wanderings,  as,  haunted  by  the  fear 
that  some  one  was  pursuing  him,  he 
hurried  from  one  village  to  another; 
her  self-denial,  to  procure  for  him 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  her  anx- 
iety to  keep  him  from  the  gaming 
table,  when  the  sight  of  cards  at  a 
village  inn  had  rekindled  his  old 
•pQssion  so  fiercely  that,  to  partake 
in  the  game,  he  even  stole  from  her 
little  purse  the  few  pence  which 
she  had  hoarded  to  buy  hipi  bread ; 
the  quietness  with  which  she  en- 
dures privation,  hunger,  cold,  and 
the  neglect  of  the  proud ;  all  these, 
with  a  thousand  other  evidences  of 
a  soul  ennobled  and  mature,  in  the 
most  delicate,  flower-like  frame,  en- 
dear her  to  the  heart,  and  engrave 
her  image  there  in  lines  which  can- 
not be  effaced.  And  when,  weary 
and  worn  with  her  wanderings,  she 
comes  to  die  in  that  quiet  village, 
where  she  had  just  found  sympathy 
and  friends,  and  is  buried  in  that 
old  church-yard,  where  she  had 
loved  to  wander,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  mingling  our  tears  with  those 
of  the  village  children,  who  weep 
over  the  fresh  sod  that  covers  her. 
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Occasionally  we  find  a  sentence 
that  is  an  almost  perfect  gem  of 
poetic  tenderness  aaid  beauty.  For 
example,  when  the  author  brings 
his  weary  wanderers  to  a  manufac- 
turing town,  where  they  obtain 
lodgings  for  the  nieht  in  an  iron 
foundry,  and  sleep  oy  the  side  of 
one  of  its  ceaseless  fires,  and  where 
the  workman  shares  with  them  his 
scanty  meal,  makes  a  bed  for  them 
from  his  own  rough  apparel,  and  in 
ihe  morning  dismisses  them  with  a 
pittance  and  his  benediction.  ^  He 
gave  her  two  old,  battered,  smoke- 
encrusted  penny  pieces.  Who 
knows  but  that  they  shone  as  bright- 
ly in  the  eyes  of  angels,  as  golden 
giAs  that  have  been  chronicled  on 
tombs  ?"  Their  loneliness,  as  they 
stood  one  evening  in  a  crowded 
thoroughfare,  entire  strangers,  with 
no  prospect  of  a  meal  or  bed,  is 
thus  depicted.  ^^  Feeling  amidst 
the  crowd  a  solitude  which  has  no 
parallel  but  in  the  thirst  of  the 
shipwrecked  mariner,  who,  tost  to 
and  fro  upon  the  billows  of  a  mighty 
ocean,  his  red  eyes  blinded  by 
looking  on  the  water  which  hems 
him  in  on  every  side,  has  not  one 
drop  to  cool  his  burning  tongue.^* 

M^.  Dickens  probably  values  him- 
self, as  certainly  he  has  been  com- 
plimented by  some  critics,  on  the 
moral  tendency  of  his  writings.  It 
is  often  said  tluit  they  tend  to  good, 
by  exciting  sympathy  with  human 
suffering,  and  by  increasing  the 
reader^s  detestation  of  vice  and  his 
admiration  of  goodness.  But  aAer 
all  that  may  be  said  and  conceded 
oa  this  point,  it  remains  a  serious 
question,  whether  any  human  be- 
ing was  ever  made  better  by  read- 
ing such  books  as  Oliver  Twist  or 
Bamaby  Rudge.  Books  of  mere 
amusement — ^books  written  to  be 
sold,  and  the  sale  of  which  depends 
exclusively  on  their  power  to  amuse 
thoughtless  minds,  and  to  while 
away  the  tedious  hours  of  the  indo- 
lent and  the  frivolous,  are  not  likely 
to  do  much  towards  quickening  the 


conscience  of  the  readef ,  or  leading 
him  to  recognize  his  moral  nature 
and  his  relations  to  his  Maker.  Ceiw 
taii^ly,  very*  little  of  this  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  writings  of  a  man 
so  ignorant  of  that  tree  of  life,  Ihe 
leaves  of  wluch  are  for  the  heahng 
of  the  nations,  as  is  the  author  now 
before  us.  We  have  heard  the  in- 
ference drawn  from  his  writings,  and 
especially  from  some  passages  in 
these  American  Notes,  that  he  is 
a  Unitarian.  Unitarian !  Did  he  at^ 
tend  any  Unitarian  church  in  Bos- 
ton ?  Is  there  any  evidence,  that 
he  attended  any  church  any  where 
in  the  United  States,  save  in  that 
one  instance  in  which  he  visited 
^^  Father  TaylorV  sailors'  chapel, 
with  a  single  eye  to  his  own  pro- 
fession as  a  dealer  in  caricatures  ? 
A  Unitarian  I  Why,  Miss  Sedg- 
wick is  a  Unitarian,  yet  how  much 
loftier  is  the  moral  tone  of  some  of 
her  works  within  a  few  years  past, 
than  that  of  any  thing  from  the  pen 
of  this  author.  He  compliments 
the  Unitarians  indeed,  as  we  have 
seen,  but  not  on  account  of  their 
having  a  more  accurate  exposition 
of  Christianity  than  other  men«  He 
speaks  admiringly  of  the  Boston 
Transcendentalism,  and  says,  that 
>  if  he  were  a  Bostonian,  he  wauli 
he  a  Transcendentalist ;'  but  the 
great  glory  of  Transcendentalism 
in  his  view,  is  its  ^'  hearty  disgust 
of  cant ;'  and  he  names  its  profes- 
sors, not  as  expounders  of  Cfari»- 
tianity,  but  as  ^'  a  sect  of  philoso- 
phers.'' In  brief,  then,  our  under- 
standing of  Mr.  Dickens  is,  not  that 
he  embraces  this  or  that  system  of 
latitudinarian  doctrine,  but  that  all 
'  forms  and  schemes  of  religion.  Uni- 
tarian or  evangelical.  Popish  or 
Protestant,  Christian,  Mohammedan, 
or  Pagan,  are  alike  to  him.  Is  he 
not  one  of  the  many  whom  Eng- 
land trains,  under  the  shadow  of 
her  old  cathedrals,  in  a  deplorable 
ign<Mrance  of  God  and  of  Christ? 
^^  Disgust  of  cant"  is  the  profeenon 
of  his  faith.    And  what  do  suefa 
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men  mean  by  ^'  cant  ?''  To  ihem^ 
all  yiMir  of  God*— «iil  the  i»anifefr> 
tadons  of  a  devout  and  serious  tem* 
per— ail  talk  of  mn  and  repentance 
and  forgiTeneas  for  Christ's  sake, 
and  inward  renovation  by  the  grace 
of  God — all  endeavors  to  live  ao* 
berly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this 
evil  world,  are  ^*  cant.'^  As  is  the 
man,  such  will  be>  on  the  whole, 
the  influence  of  his  writings.  What 
tort  of  influence  then  may  be  ex« 
peeled  from  the  writings  of  this  au* 
thor,  of  whose  character  the  Amer* 
ican  Notes  give  us  so  distinct  a 
revelation  ?  He  is  a  good-natured 
man,  loving  to  laugh  and  to  see 
others  merry,  and  cherishing  a  good- 
natured  sympathy  for  those  neglect- 
ed and  wretched  classes  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  London,  with  whom  his 
early  life  and  his  professional  em- 
ployments have  made  him  well  ac- 
quainted. His  writingps,  accordingly, 
present  to  us  the  most  attractive 
representations  of  that  kind  of  vir- 
tue, which  consists  of  good-natured 
dispositions,  and  the  most  pictur- 
esque descriptions  of  the  vices  and 
the  miseries  of  those  who  groan, 
and  die  a  lingering  deaths  under  the 
crushing  structure  of  the  English 
constitution  of  society  <  Ofaay^er 
virtue  than  that  which  is  made  up 
of  kind  and  generous  natural  im- 
pulses—of an^  other  virtue  than 
that  phrenological  goodness,  which 
is  analyzed  into  ^  large  benevolence,' 
^  well  developed  conscientiousness,' 
'  large  adhesiveness,'  '  moderate 
Teneration,'  *  small  acquisidveness^' 
'  small  destructiveness,"  and  such 
like  elements  of  moral  character— 
his  writings  give  no  les8<Ni.  Of  vir- 
tue, springing  from  godliness  as  its 
root — of  virtue,  strengthened  by  the 
fear  of  Grod  and  by  the  knowledge 
of  God's  holiness— of  virtue,  seek* 
ing  to  please  God,  and  praying, 
*•  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil'— no  reader 
would  ever  receive  any  image  or 
conception,  from  such  books  as 
those  of  Dickens. 


Objections  have  sometimes  been 
made  to  this  fiteraUire  of  alms** 
houses  and  prisons,  of  pauperism 
and  roguery,  as  necessarily  tending 
to  corruption  of  taste  and  of  morals* 
We  do  not  admit  the  force  of  such 
ofciiections.  On  the  contrary,  we 
think  that  philanthropy  may  be 
grateful  lor  any  fair  exhibition  of 
the  vices  and  the  better  qualities, 
the  miseries  and  the  whole  exist* 
ence,  of  the  negleoted  and  degraded 
p<Mrtions  of  society ;  and  especially, 
when  the  exhibition  is  so  managed 
by  the  hand  of  genius,  as  to  make 
all  feel  that  natural  bond  of  broth- 
erhood which  connects  the  most 
privileged  with  the  most  degraded. 
It  is  so,  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
writings  of  this  author.  He  oAen 
displays  a  generous  sympathy  with 
lowly  wretchedness,  which  is  not 
only  creditable  to  his  heart,  but 
touches  the  heart  of  the  reader. 
Take,  for  example,  a  passage  in 
wluch  he  contrasts  the  lives  of 
gipsy  children  with  those  of  chil- 
dren who  are  compelled  to  toil  in 
English  manufactories.  ^'  Even  the 
sun-burnt  faces  of  gipsy  children, 
half  naked  though  they  be,  suggest 
a  drop  of  comfort  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  see  that  the  sun  has  been 
there ;  to  know  that  the  air  and 
light  are  on  them  every  day;  to 
feel  that  they  are  children  and  lead 
children's  lives;  that  if  their  pil- 
lows be  damp,  it  is  with  the  dews 
of  heaven,  and  not  with  teara ;  that 
the  limbs  of  their  girls  are  free,  and 
that  they  axe  not  crippled  with  dis- 
tortions, imposing  an  unnatural  and 
horriUe  penance  upon  their  sex ; 
that  their  lives  are  spent  from  day 
to  day,  at  least  among  the  waving 
trees,  and  not  in  the  midst  of  dread- 
ful engines,  which  make  young  chil- 
dren old  before  they  know  what 
childhood  is,  and  give  them  the  ex- 
haustion and  infirmity  of  age,  with- 
out, like  age,  the  privilege  to  die." 

But  as  often  as  we  indulge  the 
hope,  that  the  writing$  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens may  be  productive  of  good  in 
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awakening  an  interest  for  the  needy, 
the  defenseless,  and  the  oppressed, 
and  by  making  the  more  fortunate 
and  privileged  feel,  that  even  the 
most  degraded  partake  in  the  better 
sensibilities  and  generous  impulses 
of  our  common  nature ;  we  are 
constrained  to  fear,  that  these  wri- 
tings will  have,  on  the  whole,  no 
other  influence  on  the  public  mind, 
than  to  excite  merriment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  are  deserving 
of  sympathy,  and  disgust  at  those, 
whose  deformities,  sufficiently  re- 


pulsive in  themselves,  are  exagger- 
ated by  the  distorting  manner  in 
which  they  are  held  up  to  view. 
Mr.  Dickens  has  written  much  that 
is  worthy  of  praise  ;  yet,  we  can- 
not but  lament  the  extensive  circu- 
lation of  his  woiics,  and  their  evi- 
dent influence  on  society.  At  least 
one  benefit  of  the  international  copy- 
right law  which  he  is  so  anxious  to 
secure,  would  be,  that  it  would  pre- 
vent the  republication  of  many  of 
his  productions,  or  limit  their  circu- 
lation to  die  judicious  few. 


MIDNIGHT. 


The  moon  now  pours  her  full  and  noontide  beams, 
O^er  the  still  mountain,  and  the  quiet  lawn ; 

Earth^s  thronging  multitudes  lie  hushed  in  dreams, 
Weaving  their  plots  to  vanish  with  the  dawn. 

The  men,  who  yesterday  were  tossed  with  groans. 

Now  travel  some  bright  region  far  away ; 
Where  golden  palaces,  and  crystal  thrones. 

Rise  noiselessly,  and  noiselessly  decay. 

The^  lonely  captive  held  in  dread  suspense, 
The  sailor  musing  o'er  the  "  rushing  helm," 

Are  lingering  yet  upon  the  shores  of  sense, 
Like  sentinels  to  guard  this  dreamy  realm. 

ni  muse  awhile,  ere  yet  the  clarion's  Marm, 

Shall  rouse  the  slumbering  world,  and  break  the  silent  charm. 


A    MOTHER  AT   HER  INFANT'S  GRAVE 


She  comes  to  weep  alone  ;  a  mother's  tears 
Are  falling  fast  upon  the  grave  where  sleeps 
Her  infant  boy.     No  monument  yet  marks 
The  spot  where  he  was  laid ;  it  is  too  fresh 
In  memory  to  need  the  sculptured  stone 
To  guide  the  steps  of  her  who  weeps  alone. 
Yet  even  as  she  weeps,  she  smiles  ;  for  lo  1 
A  voice  of  heavenly  music  thrills  her  soul, 
"  Suffer  this  little  one  to  come  to  me, 
Forbid  it  not ; — ^these  op'ning  flowers  I  need 
To  beautify  the  Paradise  above." 
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THE   WAR   IN   RHODE   ISLAND. 


A  ciYiL  war  in  New  England  is 
almost  too  strange  an  eyent  to  be 
believed ;  and^  we  are  persuaded  the 
body  of  ^e  people  are  not  aware  of 
the  very  great  dangers  which  we 
have  reoentiy  encountered^  and  from 
which,  perhaps,  we  have  not  yet  es* 
caped.  The  universal  confidence 
in  our  institutions,  by  prevendng  the 
occasion  of  suspicion,  produces  an 
unconsciousness  of  danger,  which 
even  its  near  approach  can  with  dif* 
ficulty  disturb.  But  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rhode  Island,  the  war  was 
a  reality.  It  was  felt  in  every  fam- 
ily. The  march  of  troops  in  the  sol- 
emn earnestness  of  war  to  the  sound 
of  fife  and  drum,  brought  it  home  to 
every  one's  consciousness,  that  the 
state  was  in  the  midst  of  revolution. 
And  although  the  blood  of  citizens 
has'not  been  shed  in  battle,  yet  apart 
from  this,  the  people,  in  the  aliena- 
tion of  families,  in  the  intermption 
of  social  intercourse  and  in  the  hos- 
tile feelings  created,  have  suffered 
the  horrore  of  civil  war. 

But  it  is  not  the  immediate  evils, 
which  most  alarm  us.  It  is  not 
merely  that  money  has  been  lost  and 
business  disturbed,  that  private  feuds 
have  been  engendered  which  may 
never  be  quelled,  and  distrust  and 
suspicion  excited  throughout  the 
whole  community;  nor  even  tiiat 
schpols  of  learning  have  been  shut 
and  the  solemnities  of  the  sanctuary 
brc^en  in  upon ;  nor,  still  farther, 
that  the  contest  has  passed  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  state,  and  becom- 
ing a  topic  of  party  politics,  threat* 
ens  to  embroil  the  whole  country  $ 
but  it  is,  that  eioil  war  ^otUd  evi^ 
at  aU.  Who  could  have  foreseen 
that  it  would  thus  early  start  forth 
in  a  country,  whose  just  pmise  is  its 
constitutional  governments?  Who 
could  have  predicted,  that  in  a  re« 
public,  which  boasts  the  supremacy 
of  biw,  the  whole  armed  force  of  a 


sCsle  would  so  soon  be  called  out  to 
put  down  insurrection  against  law  ? 
Who  was  willing  to  l^lieve  that 
where  the  people  rule  supreme,  any 
considerable  body  of  them  could  be 
led  to  attempt  the  usurpation  of  pow- 
er by  force  ? 

But  we  confess  we  do  not  regard 
even  this,  as  the  greatest  evil.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  rushing 
into  civil  war,  and  justifying  it  as  a 
proper  mode  of  changing  free  con- 
stitutions ;  and  a  still  wider  between 
this  being  done  by  those  engaged  in 
the  strife,  and  its  being  done  by  men 
of  learning  and  statesmen  of  influ- 
ence, who  far  from  the  scene  of  con- 
test, and  not  excited  by  the  passions 
which  civil  war  always  produces, 
can  coolly  defend  rebellion,  not  on 
the  ground  that  the  last  necessity 
had  arrived,  and  the  law  of  nature 
must  put  down  by  force  the  law  of 
government,  but  on  the  principle 
that  insurrection  is  a  legal  right 
We  might  endure  a  civil  war  for 
once,  but  how  can  we  endure  a  prin* 
ciple  which  will  make  civil  war  one 
of  the  American  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, one  of  the  ordinary  modes 
of  changing  constitutions. 

We  Slink,  therefore,  the  princi- 
ples brought  forward  to  justify  the 
war,  more  dangerous  than  the  war 
itself.  For  these  are  not  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence nor  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
several  states,  however  strenuously 
they  have  been  confounded  with 
them.  That  the  people  have  a  nat- 
ural right  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live,  and 
substitute  another  in  its  place,  is  a 
grave  truth  never  to  be  questioned 
among  us,  but  involving  in  its  appli- 
cation the  highest  moral  responsi- 
bilities. It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  were  so 
oppressed  aa  to  make  it,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  declaration  of  indepen^^ 
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dence,  **  their  right,"  "  their  duty  to 
throw  off  the  goyemment."  That 
there  is  also  under  our  fVee  institu- 
tions, a  method,  originating  in  pro- 
found  wisdom,  whereby  the  people 
can  exercise  the  natural  ri^  of 
changing  government,  without  oppo- 
sition from  the  existing  government, 
and  therefore  without  resort  to  force, 
has  been  proved  by  abundant  expe- 
rience. But  this  method  was  dis- 
carded in  Rhode  Island.  The  jus- 
tification of  the  proceedings  in  that 
state,  is  not  founded  on  either  of 
these  truly  American  doctrines.  In 
asserting,  therefore,  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  principles  by  which 
they  are  justified,  we  do  not  op- 
pose any  principles  which  are  uni- 
versally recognized  among  us.  We 
maintain  and  cherish  the  principles 
of  the  declaration  of  independence ; 
they  furnish  the  authority  for  over- 
throwing by  force  an  oppressive 
government  And  we  have  a  still 
higher  respect,  if  any  thing,  for  that 
wonderful  expedient  of  political  wis- 
dom, by  which  the  existing  govern- 
ment is  pledged  against  resistance ; 
and  thus  that  natural  right,  laid  down 
by  our  forefathers  at  the  Revolution, 
can  be  exercised  in  peace.  These 
are  not  what  we  object  to,  but  we  do 
object  to  a  principle  that,  under  the 
pretense  of  being  legal  and  peaceful, 
seduces  its  followers  into  measures 
which  otherwise  they  would  never 
take,  and  thus  leads  them  on  step 
by  step  to  inevitable  war. 

What,  then,  are  these  principles  ? 
Tliey  are,J^«/,  that  the  majority  9f 
the  people  of  any  state,  has  a  hgid 
rights  which  may  be  exercised  at 
any  time,  to  change  its  constitution, 
and  as  a  consequence  its  executive, 
its  legislature,  and  its  laws,  widiout 
regard  to  the  existing  government 
and  laws ;  and  second^  that  the  whcde 
people  are  under  a  correq>onding 
legal  obligation  to  obey  the  new  con- 
stitution, officers  and  laws,  all  obli- 
gations and  oaths  to  the  former  gov* 
emment  at  onoe  ceasing*  This  lat* 
ler  principle,  it  is  obvious,  follom 


as  a  necessary  inference  from  the 
former,  since  a  legal  right  to  com- 
mand implies  a  legal  obKgation  to 
obey.  If  it  should  so  happen  in  any 
state,  (to  give  an  illustration  of  these 
principles,)  that  an  actual  miaority 
should  elect  a  governor,  the  meicHi- 
ty  could  immediately  get  rid  of  him 
in  a  legal  way,  by  assemUii^  on 
the  authority  of  this  right  of  revolu* 
tion,  ei  Aer  in  mass  or  by  delegates, 
and  framing  a  new  constitution  and 
under  it  electing  a  new  governor, 
who  would  be  the  legal  chief  magia* 
trate  to  whom  civil  obedience  is  due, 
while  through  the  silent  operation 
of  law,  the  former  becomes  at  oncd 
guilty  of  treason,  if  he  remains  lon- 
ger in  office. 

We  fear  the  statement  may  ap- 
pear to  some  incredible;  we  will 
therefore  give  these  doctrines  in  the 
language  of  a  writer*  who  has  most 
ably  maintained  them.  Supposing 
a  constitution  made  by  the  whole 
people,  accordmg  to  which  die  elec- 
tive franchise  is  restricted  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  people,  he  asks,  ^^  could 
such  a  restriction  be  removed  by  a 
majority  of  the  whole  people  after- 
wards }  Is  the  consent  thus  given, 
really  or  by  implication,  to  a  consti- 
tution revocable,  and  can  die  exer* 
oise  of  the  sovereignty  be  resumed 
at  any  time  by  the  whole  people, 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties  to 
whom  the  power  may  have  been 
confided,  or  to  use  a  legal  expres- 
sion, without  the  consent  of  the 
grantees?  Can  it  be  resumed  wiih*^ 
wA  a  reoohAian  %  After  a  consti* 
tution  is  once  adopted,  by  which  an 
electoml  body  is  established  smaller 
than  the  whole  people,  does  diem 
still  remain  a  Ugoi  right  to  change 
that  constitution  in  a  manner  not 
provided  by  the  constitution  itself, 
nnd  without  the  consent  of  the  elec- 
toral body  ?'^  These  questions  are 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  We 
have  italicised  a  few  words  to  draw 
attention  to  the  main  points.    A 
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Ugai  right  thus  broad  in  its  op«^ 
mtions,  and  to  be  exeieiaed  in  deft* 
anoe  of  law,  will  appear  ttronge 
to  our  readers,  and  they  may  doubt 
the  obvioufl  meaning  of  this  pas* 
sage.  'But  the  writer  fidrly  embraces 
the  entire  consequences  of  this  prin* 
ciple ;  for  he  aoswera  the  objeoUon, 
^  where  will  all  this  lead  ?  may  you 
at  any  time  take  a  census  of  all  this 
body  of  persQDB,^*  that  is,  of  the 
people,  *^  and  if  you  ean  procure  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  them  to  any 
scheme,  does  such  scheme,  ipsa 
faeto^  become  the  law  of  the  land  ?'' 
he  answers  this  objection,  of  its  lead^ 
ing  to  extremes,  by  admitting  it 
^^For,"  he  says,  ^Mf  the  pei^le 
should  choose  to  act  in  an  irrogular 
manner,  it  cannot  be  helped."  And 
that  is  the  logical  answer ;  bat  why 
call  it  ^^an  irregular  manner?*' 
Can  the  &ctof  a  majority's  fayoriDg 
any  measure,  be  ascertained  in  a 
more  certitfn,  and  therefore  in  a 
more  regular  manner  than  by  a 
census^  Is  the  writev  startled  at 
his  own  conclusions  ?  It  is  just  to 
subjoin  his  second  reply,  which  is, 
^  tbit  the  pe<^le  of  this  country 
never  will  act  in  that  manner  as 
knag  as  they  are  fit  for  freedom/' 
But  we  would  like  to  ask,  in  case 
any  people  ediould  degenerate  and 
become  unfit  for  freedom,  and  as  a 
consequence  ^undd  act  in  this  ^*  ir- 
regular manner,"  whether  there 
would  be  a  legal  obUgation  of  obe* 
dience  ?  We  suppose  in  his  opin- 
ion there  would  be^  since  ^*  there  is," 
as  he  says,  ^*  no  help  for  it."  We 
are  not  now  upon  the  argomentr  but 
we  think  there  must  be  a  strong 
presumption  against  a  legal  rig^ 
which  binds  us  to  acquiesce  peace- 
ably in  ^'  any  scheme,"  which  may 
be  formed  by  a  people  '^  imfit  for 
freedom."  It  may  occur  to  some 
that  this  writer  must  after  all  mean 
the  right  of  revohition  by  force.  It 
is  true  some  other  advocates  on  the 
same  side  have  made  no  discrimina^ 
tioD,  but  the  present  writer  is  by  far 
too  good  a  reasoner  to  confoiBid 


so  different*  He  says  ex^ 
pressly,  ^'  diere  is  another  right,  a 
right  above  all  human  law,  a  right 
of  resistance  to  law,  a  right  of  rev% 
olution."  ^'  It  must  never  be  con* 
founded  with  the  right  at  first  con* 
sidered.  That  was  a  legal  right*-^ 
right  of  the  majority  to  change  their 
govenunent  in  their  own  wajf  and  at 
tbdr  cton  timeJ*'*  We  thus  have  be* 
fore  us,  the  doctrine  of  the  legal 
right  of  revohition  and  in  the  lan^ 
guage  of  an  able  advocate.  The 
corresponding  legal  obligation  of 
obedience,  follows  of  course,  and 
we  find  the  same  writer  drawing  the 
conclusion  with  perfect  consistency, 
from  the  principles  which  he  had 
laid  down,  that  **  if  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  ratified  the 
^  people's  constitution,'  it  is  the  true 
and  real  organic  law  of  the  state." 
We  might  here  refer  to  the  letter 
of  Governor  Hubbard,  where  the 
same  doctrine  is  maintained,  but  it 
is  unnecessary,  the  more  especially 
as  the  doctrine  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  writer  already 
quoted,  while  the  distinctions  upon 
which  the  whole  argument  depends, 
have  been  entirely  disregarded. 

We  will  now  give  a  statement  of 
the  proceedings  which  these  princi- 
ples are  brought  forward  to  justify. 
We  shall  not  go  into  a  minute  detail ; 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  menti(m  only 
those  circumstances,  which  bring 
clearly  before  us  the  points  in  issue. 

A  large  number  of  the  inhabttant$ 
of  Rhode  Island  meet  in  a  mass  as- 
sembly at  Providence  and  determine 
■upon  calling  a  convention  to  form  a 
constitution  for  the  state.  This  was 
on  the  fiflh  of  July,  1641.  Dele- 
gates are  elected;  the  convention 
convenes  and  fmmes  a  constitution, 
and  in  December  the  constitution  is 
ratified  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
those  who  voted  upon  its  adopticm. 
An  election  of  officers  and  of  a  le- 
gislature, took  place  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  April,  1842,  and  on  the 
third  of  May,  at  Providence,  a  gov- 
enunent was  organised  in  the  state 
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of  Bhode  Island.  This  organ^tkn 
was  supported  by  a  body  of  about 
five  hundred  troops — ^the  friends  of 
.these  movements  having  previously 
commenced  a  military  enrollment 
and  made  preparations  to  maintain, 
if  necessary,  the  new  constitution 
by  force.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
existing  government  opposed  these 
measures  at  every  step.  It  denied 
the  validity  of  the  constitution,  by 
resolving  at  the  January  session  in 
1842, ''  that  all  the  acts  done  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  upon  this  state 
a  constitution  are  an  assumption  of 
the  powers  of  government,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  existing 
government  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  at  large  ;^'  and,  at  an  extra 
session  in  March,  enacted  a  law  de- 
claring all  meetings  for  the  election 
of  town,  county  or  state  officers, 
illegal  and  void,  and  making  it  penal 
to  preside  at  such  meeting,  or  to 
have  any  official  connection  with 
them,  or  to  signify  a  willingness  to 
accept  of  any  office  by  virtue  of 
such  election,  while  the  actual  acp 
ceptance  and  exercise  of  any  such 
office  is  propounced  to  be  treason 
against  the  state.  Af\er  the  elec- 
tions were  held,  it  made  several  ar- 
rests under  this  law,  and  at  length 
resisted  with  the  whole  military 
power  of  the  state,  the  attempt  to 
maintain  by  force  the  new  organiza- 
tion of  government. 

Such  are  the  facts.  The  only 
point  now  in  dispute  is,  was  this 
constitution  legally  made  and  rati* 
fied.  If  it  was,  then  it  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  all  the  subsequent  proi 
ceedings  were  legal ;  that  the  elec- 
tions  were  neither  illegal  nor  void ; 
that  those  who  accepted  of  the  offi- 
ces to  which  they  were  elected, 
instead  of  being  guilty  of  treason, 
were  only  exercising  their  constitu- 
tional rights,  and  the  military  move- 
ments were  not  rebellious,  but  in  sup- 
port of  a  just  government.  Then^ 
too,  it  follows,  that  the  government 
'  which  continued  to'  exercise  power 
was    a  usurpation,    and   that  the 


whole  military  force  of  the  state 
was  in  open  rebellion  against  a  le« 
gitimate  government.  On  the  oth«r 
hand,  if  the  constitution  was  not 
legally  made  and  ratified,  then  it 
follows — but  we  will  not  say  at  pres-* 
ent  what  does  follow^ 

We  turn  now  to  the  argument 
Had  that  portion  of  the  people  who 
made  and  ratified  this  constitution 
a  *'*'  legal  righf  to  do  it  ?  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  very  statement  of  the 
proposition,  that  there  is  a  legal  right 
of  forming  a  constitution  mdepen* 
dent  of  the  existing  government  and 
law,  is  enough  to  refute  it  The 
idea  of  law  is  one  that  can  be  mis- 
taken for  no  other.  It  is  clear  and 
distinct  by  itself.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  idea  of  government 
Every  body  knows  what  law  is,  and 
what  government  is.  These  ideas 
therefore  may  be  taken,  since  they 
are  universally  known  and  ackncyw- 
tedged,  as  the  ground^rk  of  our 
reasoning.  Now  we  say  no  man 
can  reflect  distinctly  upon  what  law 
and  government  are,  without  seeing 
that  law  must  proceed  from  govern- 
ment A  legal  right,  then,  is  a  right 
with  which  law>  is  at  least  in  some 
way  connected.  It  may  not  be  that 
law  has  conferred  it,  it  may  only 
control  its  exercise ;  at  any  rate,  and 
this  is  enough  for  the  argument,  it 
holds  some  relation  to  law,  and  law 
proceeds  from  government  A  2e- 
gal  right  to  form  a  constitution  for 
•a  state,  therefore,  must  be  a  right 
connected  in  some  way  with  the 
law  of  the  government  of  that  state. 
But  the  making  and  ratification  of 
this  constitution  was  without  law, 
and  they  who  were  engaged  in  those 
proceedings  did  in  those  acts  re- 
nounce the  legal  authority  of  the 
state.  We  do  not  say  they  had  no 
right — they  may  have  had  the  right 
of  revolution — but  let  the  measure 
be  properly  named,  let  not  an  act 
which  discards  law,  support  itself 
^y  the  authority  of  law.  It  may  be 
a  right,  but  not  a  legal  right  For 
that  esista  under  law  and  govern- 
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ment.  But  the  very  parties  in  these 
proceedings  would  insist,  that  the 
chartered  government  and  laws  had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  constitution. 
To  talk  of  a  legal  right  under  these 
circumstances,  is  to  talk  ineonsis* 
tently ;  a  legal  right  founded  on  no 
law,  a  right  with  law  and  at  the 
same  time  without  law,  seems  to  us 
a  downright  absurdity.  The  truth 
is,  there  are  but  two  ways  in  which 
the  people  can  exercise  the  natural 
and  inalienable  right  of  abolishing 
and  changing  government ;  one,  with 
the  government  peacefully,  and  the 
other,  against  government  by  force. 
And  those  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Isl* 
and,  who  have  chosen  the  latter 
course,  cannot  now  alter  the  nature 
of  the  transaction  by  applying  to  it 
the  language  of  law  and  peace. 

Again,  a  legal  right  can  be  enforc- 
ed in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  validity  of 
this  legal  right  of  revolution,  be  tried 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Here  there  would  be  a 
law-suit  between  two  governments 
claiming  to  exercise  authority  over 
the  same  state.  For,  it  is  not  a  suit 
between  two  sets  of  officers,  claim- 
ing under  the  same  government, 
but  between  the  whole  people  of 
Bhode  Island,  living  under  the  one 
government,  and  the  whole  people 
of  Rhode  Island,  living  under  the 
other  government  We  are  not  vers- 
ed in  the  forms  of  law,  but  we  doubt 
a  little,  whether  the  same  man  can 
sue  himself,  or  be  both  plaintifT 
and  defendant  in  the  same  suit 
But  passing  by  this,  let  the  case 
come  on;  the  new  government 
claims  to  have  been  estaMished  by 
the  authority  of  a  legal  right,  by 
law.  But  by  what  law  ?  By  the 
law  of  the  existing  government? 
No.  By  the  law  of  the  new  >  No ; 
that  did  not  exist  so  as  to  make  a 
law  for  its  own  creation.  What  law 
then?  NcHie.  View  Uiis  position 
as  we  will,  it  involves  an  absurdity. 
Nor  is  it  mere  cavil  at  words.  The 
proposition  that  there  is  a  leg»l  ri^t 
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to  chaflge  a  government,  which  is 
not  the  right  of  revolution  by  force, 
nor  the  right  retained  under  govern- 
ment, and  exercised  with  its  coope- 
ration, cannot  be  stated  in  any  lan- 
guage, which  will  not  express  an 
absurdity,  for  the  ideas  themselves 
are  incompatible  with  one  another. 
'  It  may  be  thought  we  have  given 
too  strict  an  interpretation  to  the 
term  ^^  legal  right''  We  confess 
we  have  seen  no  definition  of  that 
sort  of  legal  right,  which  is  indepen- 
dent of  law  and  government.  But 
we  have  given  to  the  words,  the  on- 
ly meaning  they  can  have  and  ex- 
press the  ideas  always  designated  by 
them.  And  moreover  we  have  ta- 
ken them  in  the  only  sense,  which  is 
relevant  to  the  point  to  be  proved. 
For,  leaving  out  of  view  the  peaceful 
change  of  government  through  its 
own  cooperation,  and  also  the  vio- 
lent change  against  the  resistance  of 
the  government,  what  is  left  but  this 
inconsistency,  the  legal  right  of  for- 
cible revolution  ?  If  it  be  said  the 
meaning  is  this,  it  is  a  universally 
admitted  truth  or  principle  among 
us,  a  kind  of  common  law,  that  it  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  form  a  con- 
stitution against  an  existing  govern- 
ment, then  we  ask,  what  is  the  nature 
of  this  right  ?  Is  it  the  right  of  rev- 
olution against  government  by  force, 
or  with  government  by  law  ?  If  it 
"^  is  either  of  these,  it  is  not  the  right 
brought  forward  by  l^ose  whose 
opinions  we  are  refuting.  If  it  is 
not  either  of  these,  what  is  it  but 
this  third  kind  of  a  right  which  is 
called  a  ^  legal  right'*  So  that  the 
above  statement  comes  exactly  to 
the  same  thing  and  has  no  advantage 
over  the  other  form  of  expression, 
except  it  is  less  open  and  fair.  The 
fault  is  not  in  the  words,  but  in  the 
ideas.  The  writers  on  that  side, 
undertook  too  hard  a  task  when  they 
tried  to  make  out  civil  war  to  be  a 
\em\  remedy. 

We  think  ^e  inconsistency,  inhe- 
rent in  any  statement  of  these  prin- 
ciples, enough  to  overthrow  them. 
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Bqt  yet  W6  wilt  entmiiie  the  aigu* 
nient$  ia  theur  tupport  We  will 
repeat  the  positioa  to  be  provedi 
that  there  is  a  legal  right  of  revolu* 
tioQ,  against  the  existing  govern* 
ment,  which  is  distinct  from  the 
right  of  revolution  by  force.  Eve- 
ry American  citi3en  glories  in  the 
latter,  though  he  knows  the  exercise 
of  it  is  att^ided  with  solemn  con* 
sequences,  since  it  lays  the  oppo* 
sing  party  under  no  obligation  peace- 
ably to  yield  to  it.  But  that  there 
is  a  right  of  revolution  against  gov* 
emroent,  which  brings  an  obliga- 
tion upon  the  opposing  party  to  sub- 
mit to  it — an  obligation  too,  of  a 
legal  nature,  the  violation  of  which 
may  be  treason  itself — this  is  the 
issue.  Is  there  a  legal  obligation 
binding  upon  oqr  citizens  to  acquif 
esce  in  any  scheme  to  which  a  sin-^ 
gle  individual,  or  a  body  of  individ* 
uals  united  in  a  party,  without  au- 
thority of  law  and  government, 
might,  by  canvassing  the  state,  pro- 
cure the  consent  of  a  majority  of 
the  people?  and  does  such  a  scheme 
become  law,  so  as  to  make  resist* 
ance  to  it  rebellion  ?  or  would  the 
charge  of  rebellion  be  upon  those 
who  get  up  the  scheme  against  gov- 
ernment ?  In  the  case  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  Connecticut  should  in 
this  way  abolish  the  town  bounda* 
ries,  and  change  the  present  mtio 
of  representatives,  would  that  act  of 
the  majority  impose  a  legal  obliga* 
tion  upon  tbe  rest  of  the  state  to 
yield  to  it?  and  would  resistance 
on  their  part  be  rebellion  ? 

Such  is  the  doctrine,  for  the  sup* 
port  of  which  is  alledged  the  au- 
thority of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  of  the  declaration  of 
rights  in  the  constitutions  of  the  sev- 
eral states.  The  declaration  of  in- 
dependence lays  down  the  follow* 
ing  doctrines :  *^  We  hold  .  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienaJyle rights;  that amcwg these 
are  life,  liber^,  ftod  the  pursttit  of 


happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  pow^ 
ers  from  the  copsent  of  the  govern- 
ed; that  whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  alter  or  abplish  it^  aiid  to  in- 
stitute a  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  form, 
as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  effect  their  safety  and  hq)piness.^' 
"  It  is  their  right"  But  what  right  ? 
A  legal  right?  A  right,  which 
made  the  resistance  of  England,  a 
legal  instead  of  a  moral  wrong? 
Or,  rather  is  it  not,  in  the  words  of 
the  writer  whose  arguments  we 
are  reviewing,  ^^  a  right  above  all 
human  law — a  right  of  resistance 
to  law — a  right  of  revolution?" 
The  declaration  of  independence  is 
professedly  a  justification  to  the 
world,  out  of  a  decent  respect  to 
tbe  opinions  of  mankind,  of  this 
country's  taking  that  station  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  which 
the  laiM  of  nature  and  of  nature*^ 
God  entitle  her.  It  undertakes  to 
show  that  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God  did  entitle  the  people 
to  act  as  they  were  then  doing-— 
throwing  off  an  oppressive  govern- 
ment by  force.  What  is  the  first 
position?  That  man — ^not  a  body 
of  men,  but  man  individually — ^hais 
from  God  the  right  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 
that  this  right,  this  right  derived 
from  nature's  God,  cannot  be  justly 
taken  from  him.  Then,  the  rel^ 
tion  of  government  to  this  right  is 
stated  and  asserted  to  be  that  of 
security.  This  brings  on  the  con- 
clusion, that  when  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  this  end,  it  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abolid^  it ;  that  is,  the  people  may^ 
in  the  exercise  of  right — and  of 
what  right  but  that  whidi  is  the  sub- 
ject of  diseouFse  ?*^-«lter  or  aboliiih 
it  Is  it  not  certain  that  the  rj^ 
here  spckea  of,  is  the  above  men- 
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Ikttdd  right,  not  domed  Arom  gor* 
emment,  not  derived  from  society, 
existing  independent  of  law  and 
goremment,  independent  of  socie- 
ty— a  right  which  man  has  received 
ftom  Grod,  and  for  the  exercise  of 
which  he  is  responsible  to  Ood 
clone  7  How  then  can  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  be  any  author- 
ity for  another  and  distinct  right, 
the  legal  right  of  a  majority  to 
etenge  constitutions  at  will  ? 

It  is  assumed  here,  we  are  aware, 
first,  that  this  right  of  ths  pbople 
bekmgs  to  the  people  as  an  organ* 
ixed  body ;  and,  secondly,  that  this 
organized  body  is  a  permanent  one, 
acting  by  a  majority ;  whence  it  is 
inferred,  since  the  right  itself  is  in- 
defeasible, the  people  as  an  organ- 
ised body,  always  have  it  in  reserve 
to  exercise  at  pleasure.  We  say 
both  of  these  positions  are  mere 
assumptions,  without  any  proof* 
In  reg^  to  the  first,  we  know  with 
absolute  assurance  that  each  indi- 
widmd  possesses  these  inalienable 
rijg^its,  but  what  is  the  process  of 
reasoning — (be  intermediate  truths, 
by  which  we  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  organic  whole  has  the 
same?  An  organic  whole  has  a 
will  distinct  from  that  of  each  indi- 
vidual composing  it,  and  the  exercise 
of  an  indefeasible  right  by  a  majori- 
ty, is  incompatible  with  the  exercise. 
of  the  same  by  the  individuals  of  a 
minority.  Indeed  bow  could  an  in- 
dividual alienate  to  the  body  as  an 
organic  whole,  an  inalienable  right? 
Besides,  we  can  give  a  more  consis- 
tent meaning  to  the  phrase.  The 
right  is  inherent  in  the  individual. 
But  the  efforts  of  individuals  against 
an  oppressive  government,  would 
be  in  vain,  without  coopemtion. 
They  must  exercise  their  rights  in 
concert,  to  be  successful.  They 
agree  to  do  it.  This  compact, 
which  is  itself  a  sort  of  government, 
may  lay  each  individual  who  is  a 
party  to  it,  under  certain  obligations 
to  the  organized  whole;  but  the 
rigbt  thus  accruing  to  that  body 


m  not  inaKenaUe ;  they  are  ri(^ 
of  agreement,  governmental  rights. 
We  think  it  evidelat  the  expression, 
the  right  of  the  pbople,  has  refer- 
ence to  this  circumstance,  and  mere-' 
ly  indicates  that  the  individuals  of 
any  communhy  are  united  in  exer- 
cising their  natural  rights. 

There  is  an  equal  want  of  evi- 
dence to  establish  the  second  posi- 
tion, Uiat  this  organised  body  is  a 
permanent  one.  We  may  suppose 
three  cases.  The  firtt  is,  that  all 
the  individuals  of  any  community 
are  united  in  overthrowing  a  gov- 
ernment. They  are  then  constitu- 
ted as  an  organised  body,  but  by 
their  own  consent,  and  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose.  But  the  organization 
ceases  by  its  own  limitation,  when 
the  object  is  gained  for  which  il  ex- 
isted. The  next  thing  aAer  over* 
throwing  a  government,  is  to  fbrm  a 
new  one,  and  this  of  course  requires 
consent  and  union  in  the  exercise  of 
natural  rights.  The  second  suppo- 
sition, therefore,  may  be,  that  the 
larger  portion  of  the  individuals  of 
the  people  agree  to  act  together  for 
this  purpose.  But  this  united  body 
is  a  new  organization,  made  by  a 
new  agreement,  and  fm:  another  pur- 
pose. It  may  have  autliority  over 
those  who  are  united  together  in  it ; 
but  how  can  it  justly  exercise  any 
over  those  individuals  who  do  not 
join  in  it  ?  since  each  has  the  same 
natural  right  to  resist  the  new  as 
the  old  government,  and  they  may 
combine  together  to  do  it — and  that 
on  the  authority  of  the  deokretion 
of  independence.  But  we  may  sup* 
pose,  thirdly^  that  all  the  individuals 
who  were  engaged  in  the  revolu- 
tion, imite  as  one  whole,  and  con- 
sent to  invest  the  body  with  author- 
ity to  form  a' government.  Here 
tl^n  is  another  union  of  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  community,  but  this 
too  is  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  it 
must  cease  when  the  purpose  is  se- 
cured, and  of  course  with  it  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  rightful  authority  by  a 
majority  as  a  whole,  over  the  Individ- 
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uab  of  the  minority.    For,  suppose 
^e  majority  of  this  body,  united  hy 
consent    to  farm   a   government, 
should  afterwards  endeavor  to  over" 
throw  it,  could  it,  by  virtue  of  that  v 
authority,  rightfully  demand  of  the 
individuals  of  the  minority  to  act 
with  it  or  to  acquiesce  in  what  it  is 
doing?     The  reply  of  each  individ- 
ual is  obvious, — ^the    authority  of 
the  people  as  a  body,  over  me,  is 
by  my  consent,  and  I  consented  to 
a  union  for  a  specific  purpose,  to 
form  a  government,  not  to  over- 
throw one, — and  the  individuals  of 
that  minority  may  combine  to  make 
resistance,  and  that  on  the  authority 
of  the  declaration  of  independence. 
These  three  things,  then,  are  dis- 
tinct— tJie  individual  man  possess- 
ing in  his  very  nature  from  his  Cre- 
ator, certain  permanent  and  inalien- 
able rights ;  men  united  as  a  people 
into  government,  possessed  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  of  permanent, 
but   not   inalienable    rights;    and, 
finally,  men  united  as  a  people  into 
one  body,  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
either  to  abolish  or  to  create  a  gov- 
ernment, and  possested  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity^of  only  temporary 
rights.     We  say,  then,  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  inalienable  rights  of 
the  individual  reside  in  the  whole 
people,  as  an  organized  body,  or 
that  the  organization  of  the  people 
for  the  exercise  of  these  rights  in 
abolishing  or  establishing  govern- 
ments, is  a  permanent  one.    But 
upon  these  fallacious  suppositions 
alone,  rests  the  argument  for  ^'  the 
legal    right^^    of   the  majority    to 
change  governments  at  will ;  and  it 
is  only  through  a  mistaken  interpre- 
tation, that  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence can  be  appealed  to  in  this 
case. 

We  return  now  to  the  true  doc- 
trine of  that  instrument  It  is,  that 
to  man,  as  a  creature  of  Grod,  there 
belong  inalienable  rights,  implant- 
ed, as  it  were,  in  his  very  nature, 
by  the  Being  who  made  him.  The 
grant  of  these  rights,  elevate  him 


high  in  the  scale  of  intelligent  ex- 
istences,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
imposes  upon  him  the  most  solemn 
moral  duties,  and  never  does  man 
act  under  a  more  awful  responsi- 
bility, than  when  renouncing  the 
authority  of  man,  he  directly  ap- 
peals to  his  Creator,  as  the  sole 
judge  of  what  he  is  then  doing. 
Th^  is  indeed,  the  necessary  char- 
acteristic of   these    rights,    which 
clearly  makes  them  distinct  from 
the  rights  of  goveniment  and  law, 
that  for  them  man  is  accountable, 
not  to  man,  not  to  the  people  as  a 
body,  not  to  government,  but  to 
God.     The  questions  arising  under 
them,  may  be  settled  peaceably  by 
agreement,  or  violently  by  force  ; 
>ut  when  men  have  once  appealed 
to  these  rights  for  their  justification 
in  overthrovring  or  forming  a  new 
government,  there  is  no  organized 
body,  armed  with  the  power  of  law 
to  settle  the  controversy.     Union 
there  may  be  of  those  who  are  de- 
voted to  the  same  object,    yet  a 
union  of  action,  not  formed  by  law, 
but  by  free  consent,  and  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose.     Wherefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, any  portion  of  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  had  the  right,  if  they 
thought  it  their  duty  to  exercise  it, 
and  could  agree  to  do  it  in  concert, 
of  forming  a   constitution  in   the 
month  of  November,  1841,  at  Provi- 
dence ;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
inhabitants  possessed  precisely  the 
same  right  to  form  another  in  the 
year  1842,  at  Newport,  or  to  con- 
tinue to  live  under  the  one  which  had 
existed  for  almost  two  centuries.    If 
tiie  latter  thought  it  best  to  yield  to 
the  former,  they  could  do  it ;   but 
if  in  their  judgment  they  thought  it 
best  to  resist,  in  order  to  secure  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, they  could  do  it    It  is  not 
necessary  to  decide    here,  which 
party  would  be  in  the  wrong:   if 
wrong,   it  is  a  moral  wrong,  for 
which  each  individual  of  the  two 
bodies  is  accountable  to  a  higher 
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than  an  eartUy  tribunal — Shaving  in 
these  transactions  made  the  appeal 
alone,  '^to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  their 
intentions.'' 

We  see  not  how  there  is  room 
for  a  shadow  of  doubt,  but  that  the 
right  laid  down  in  the  declaration  of 
independence,  is  "the  right  above 
all  human  law,  a  right  of  resistance 
to  law,  a  right  of  revolution ;''  more 
especially,  we  see  not  how  there 
can  be  any  with  the  writer,  whose 
words  we  have  just  quoted.  For, 
he  admits  this  right  of  revolution 
"  is  founded  on  the  natural  rights 
of  die  individual,''  and  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised when  "  government  trans- 
cends the  limits  of  its  just  author- 
ity." But  what  other  rights  are 
mentioned  in  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence than  the  natural  rights  of 
individuals  ?  and  when  does  it  jus- 
tify their  exercise,  except  when  the 
government  "becomes  destructive 
of  the  ends"  for  which  it  exists  ? 
Are  they  not  the  same  right,  and 
both  alike  the  right  of  revolution  ? 
How  then  can  the  writer  adduce 
the  authority  of  this  venerable  de- 
claration in  favor  of  another  and 
very  different  right  ?  Unless  then, 
the  proceedings  in  Rhode  Island 
are  to  be  justified  as  a  revolution, 
it  gives  them  not  the  sanction  of  its 
authority.  In  fact,  the  greater  part 
of  the  writers  in  their  defense,  make 
no  distinction.  They  justify  them  as 
a  revolution  on  the  authority  of  the 
declaration,  and  then  deny  that  it  is 
a  revolution.  "  A  member  of  the 
Boston  bar,"  in  a  review  of  Dr. 
Wayland's  Discourse,  defends  the 
formation  of  the  new  constitution, 
expressly  on  the  strength  of  the 
"  old  liberty  doctrine,  without  which 
we  should  never  have  broken  one 
link  of  parliamentary  despotism, 
one  chain  of  British  misrule,"  and 
yet  he  acknowledges,  that  Dr.  Way- 
land  admits  the  existence  of  that 
doctrine  as  well  as  himself.  But 
in  the  tumult  of  excited  feelings,  he 
confounds  all  distinctions.   For  sure- 


ly he  must  have  seen  in  his  cooler 
moments,  that  the  greater  part  of 
his  fiery  sentences  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  to  be  settled. 
Gov.  Hubbard  writes  in  the  same 
loose  manner,  though  he  had  the 
benefit  of  the  discriminations  in  the 
Democratic  Review.  He  justifies 
the  formation  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, a@  a  revolution ;  for  he  says,  the 
principle  on  which  its  supporters 
acted  is  the  same  as  that  on  which 
we  practiced  as  a  nation,  "  when 
we  recognized  the  independence  of 
the  South  American  republics  and 
of  Texas  ;"  and  yet,  he  seems  all 
unconscious  of  what  a  revolution  is, 
and  talks  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
occurrence  of  party  politics. 

But  we  are  dwelling  too  long 
upon  thb  part  of  the  subject  We 
will  now  examine  the  declaration  of 
rights  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
several  states,  taking  that  of  Con- 
necticut as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
whole.  This  is  the  language  of  it — 
"  that  all  political  power  is  inhe- 
rent in  the  people,  and  all  free 
governments  are  founded  on  their 
authority,  and  instituted  for  their 
benefit ;  and  that  they  have  at  all 
times  an  undeniable  and  indefeasi- 
ble right  to  alter  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  such  manner  as  2iey 
may  think  expedient"  Here  is  an 
assertion  of  an  inherent  and  inde- 
feasible right  in  the  people  to  form 
a  government,  and  as  this  right  is 
exercised  peacefully,  it  looks  more 
like  a  legal  right,  vesting  the  major- 
ity with  legal  authority  over  the 
minority.  But  ui  order  to  under- 
stand the  import  of  this  declaration, 
we  must  examine  again  and  with 
more  care,  the  doctrine  of  natural 
rights. 

The  idea  of  rights  includes,  first, 
power,  both  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  certain  ends,  which  ends  may 
be  summed  up  in  one,  ^'  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness ;"  and,  secondly, 
the  consciousness  of  its  being  a 
moral  duty,  to  employ  this  power 
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for  this  puiTpose.  These  two  things 
in  union,  the  power,  and  the  sende 
of  moral  obligation  to  use  it,  con-' 
stitute  what  may  be  called  an  au« 
•  thority  to  man,  founded  in  his  na- 
ture to  pursue  happiness— «.n  au- 
thority not  from  human  government 
and  law,  but  from  God.  Every 
man  knows  without  the  wavering 
of  a  doubt,  he  has  the  proof  within 
himself,  that  he,  the  individual  man, 
has  that  right,  well  denominated  a 
Natural  Right.  But  we  must  care- 
fully distinguish  here ;  this  evidence 
from  the  nature  of  it  does  not  prove 
that  the  right  belongs  to  the  people 
as  an  organized  body,  but  to  each 
individual  of  those  who  constitute 
the  people.  According  to  this,  each 
man  is  a  sovereign,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  any  individual 
has,  hy  virtue  of  his  sovereignty^ 
any  legal  claim  over  another.  We 
have  thus  far  gone  on  with  absolute 
certainty. 

Let  us  now  look  at  a  feet.  We 
find  these  individual  men  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  so  far  as  we  know, 
always  in  the  past,  under  govern- 
ment and  law.  We  state  the  ex- 
istence of  these  as  a  fact,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  discussion  of  the  theories 
that  have  been  made,  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  government  over 
a  particular  nation  was  first  formed. 
We  prefer  to  look  at  the  historical 
fact,  and  to  decide  each  case  as  it 
arises  on  its  own  merits,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  acknowledged  princi- 
ples. What,  now,  is  the  relation 
which  government  and  law  hold  to 
this  power,  which  his  Creator  has 
given  to  each  individual  for  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  ?  That  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  on  the  part  of 
each  man  might  be  not  only  con- 
sistent with  the  pursuit  of  it  on  the 
part  of  every  other,  but  promotive 
of  it,  is  a  possible  supposition  ;  and 
if  it  were  a  reality,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  government  and  law. 
These,  then,  exist  in  order  that  each 
individual  may  employ  in  the  best 
way  the  natural  rights  which  hi? 


Creator  has  given  him,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  whole  people  as  an  Or* 
ganized  body.  Indeed,  government 
and  law  embody  the  wisdom  of  the 
whole,  and  use  it  for  the  good  of  the 
individual.  So  long  as  government 
completely  answers  this  end,  no 
questions  arise  to  be  settled,  and  we 
need  not  here  inquire  into  the  ground 
of  its  authority.  We  state  its  unde- 
niable object 

We  now  turn  to  another  feet  A 
particular  government  becomes  de- 
structive of  the  ends  for  which  it 
exists.  Here  then  a  question  arises, 
not  f6r  the  people  as  an  organized 
body  to  decide,  but  fbr  each  indi- 
vidual, as  it  is  the  individual  who  id 
interested  in  it  One  individtral, 
C6nscious  of  his  natural  rights,  know- 
ing that  government  exists  for  their 
security,  and  feeling  that  it  has 
failed  of  this  end,  judges  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  resist  it,  and  as  far  as 
he  can,^to  overthrow  it;  another 
individual  does  the  same,  and  so 
on  till  each  individual,  either  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication,  deter- 
mines upon  the  exercise  of  the  same 
right ;  and  for  this  decision,  no 
one  is  accountable  td  another,  but 
each  and  all  to  God.  We  will  sup- 
pose now,  that  the  existing  govem- 
ment  makes  no  resistance,  and  that 
a  new  government  is  to  be  formed. 
The  individuals,  who  agreed  in  the 
duty  of  changing  the  government, 
agree  also  in  making  a  new  one, 
and  declare  it  to  be  the  indefeasi"* 
ble  right  of  the  people  to  do  so. 
But  the  question  is,  do  they  mean 
that  this  indefeasible  right  belongs 
to  the  people  as  an  organized 
body,  or  to  each  individual  of  those 
who,  by  consent,  are  united  to- 
gether for  that  purpose  ?  The  lat- 
ter ;  because,  the  inherent,  indefea- 
sible right,  belongs  to  the  individual, 
and  is  derived  from  God,  while 
whatever  rights  belong  t6  the  peo- 
ple as  an  organized  whole,  are  de- 
rived from  the  consent  of  each  indi- 
vidual, and  are  therefore  alienable^ 
since  the    consent  may  be   wi^ 
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drawn.  This  conclusion  Bwnm  to 
us  certodo.  The  right  of  altenng» 
itbolisbiag  or  forming  governments, 
laid  down  in  the  declarataons  of 
rights,  is  the  natural  right  of  tha 
declaration  of  independence,  with 
no  other  difference  than  this,  that 
it  is  exercised  with  the  consent,  ex* 
press  or  implied,  of  each  individual 
of  the  community,  and  with  the  co« 
operation  of  government.  But  this 
is  a  very  difierent  thing  from  a  right 
in  the  people,  regarded  as  an  organ* 
ized  hodV)  and  whose  will  is  ex* 
pressed  oy  the  majority  and  bind* 
ing  legally  upon  the  minority,  to 
make  governments  at  will.  We  have 
seen  ^t  the  proof  goes  only  to 
show,  that  the  natural,  inalienable 
rights,  reside  in  each  individual  of 
the  people,  and  that  whatever  right 
belongs  to  the  people  as  an  organ- 
ized body,  is  alienable,  bemg  by 
consent,  and  temporary,  the  con* 
sent  being  given  for  a  temporary 
purpose. 

We  stop  here  for  a  moment  For 
it  15  this  ambiguous  use  of  the  word 
people,  which  gives  any  plausibility 
whatever  to  the  opinions  we  op« 
pose.  It  may  refer  to  the  individu^ 
als  composing  the  body,  simply  as 
acting  in  concert  and  by  agreement 
for  a  specific  temporary  purpose,  or 
it  may  denote  a  permanent  organiz* 
ed  body,  expressing  its  will  through 
a  majority.  It  is  used  in  the  for- 
mer sense,  as  we  have  shown, 
both  in  the  declaration  of  indepen* 
dence  and  in  the  different  declare* 
tiona  of  rights.  But  those  who  de* 
fend  the  legality  of  the  formation 
and  ratification  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion in  Rhode  Island,  uniformly  use 
it  in  the  latter  sense,  and  thus  per- 
vert the  genuine  American  princi- 
ples of  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, and  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
states,  in  the  very  act  of  appealing 
to  them  as  authority. 

We  will  now  upon  this  point  follow 
the  writer  in  the  Democratic  Review, 
aentence  by  sentence,  and  point  out 
the  fallacy  in  the  use  of  this  word. 


AAer  saying  that  at  the  Revolu- 
tion   "the  whole    population  was 
remitted  to  their  original  rights,*' 
"  their  rights  as  men,**  and  that  '^  all 
the  states  but  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  created  forms  of  government 
for  themselves,**  to  the  query,  "how 
were  these  formed?*'   he  replies, 
"  by  the  actual  or  implied  consent 
of  the  whole  people.**    (If  you  mean 
of  each  individual  in  that  body,  the 
whole  people,  you  have  proved  that, 
for  each  man  was  remitted  to  his  ori- 
ginal rights,  and  he  acted  according* 
ly.)     He  goes  on  to  say,  "  a  consti- 
tution being  thus  once  formed  by  an 
act  of  popular  sovereignty,**  (that  is, 
of  the  sovereignty  of  ti^e  people,  and 
if  you  mean,  that  each  individual  of 
the  body  acting  sovereignly,  or  inde- 
pendent of  any  other,  consented  to 
the  constitution,  you  have   proved 
that,  and  we  do  not  deny  it)—*"  the 
elective  franchise  may  be  restricts 
ed  to  a  particular  class,**  dec.     He 
then  inquires,  "  is  the  consent  thus 
given,  really  or  by  implication,  to 
a  constitution,*'  (by  each  individu- 
al, however,  it  is  to  be  observed,) 
"revocable,**  and  " can  the  exercise 
of  the  sovereignty  be  resumed  at 
any  time  by  the  whole  people,**  (that 
is,  can  each  individual  in  the  body 
of  the  whole  people  agree  to  re* 
nounce  the  existing  government,  and 
acting  again  in  a  sovereign  capacity, 
make  a  new  one  ?    we  admit  such 
a  case  is  conceivable,)  "  without  the 
consent  of  the  parties  to  whom  the 
power  may  have  been  confided?" 
(We  see  not  how  there  would  be  any 
parties  left  to  withhold  consent. )  But 
let  us  look  to  the  writer's  own  an- 
swer to  these  questions.    The  an- 
swer depends,  he  supposes,  upon 
this,  whether  the  rights  which  be- 
longed to  the  whole  people,  when 
they  formed  a  new  government  at  the 
Revolution — ^that  is  to  say,  to  each 
individual  in  the  body  of  the  whole 
people ;  for  it  is  only  to  man  as  man, 
that  inalienable  rights  have   been 
proved  to  belong — "  were  transfera- 
hie  or  defeasiUe?**     Undoubtedly 
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the  natural  rights  of  each  individual 
were  indefeasible.  But  how  can 
you  stride  from  this  premise  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  majority  as  an 
organized  body  had  at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  government,  an  indefea- 
sible right  to  make  and  unmake  con- 
stitutions at  will  ?  Let  us  suppose 
for  a  moment,  that  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  individuals  in  the  com- 
munity,, each  one  in  the  exercise  of 
his  indefeasible  rights,  should  agree 
to  form  a  new  constitution,  and  that 
the  smaller  portion  of  individuals, 
each  in  the  exercise  of  the  same 
rights,  should  agree  to  abide  by  the 
old  one ;  how  has  the  former  as  an 
organized  body  a  "  legal  right"  over 
the  latter  as  an  organized  body? 
Was  it  from  this  that  at  the  outset, 
each  individual  in  the  whole  commu* 
nity  did  agree  to  exercise  his  nat- 
ural rights  in  harmony,  and  did  then 
form  a  constitution  ?  But  thaJb  agree- 
ment ceased  when  the  constitution 
was  established.  What  other  source 
is  there  ?  None.  The  truth  is,  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  to  the  people 
or  the  totality  of  individuals,  viewed 
as  an  organized  body,  and  express- 
ing its  will  by  a  majority,  there  be- 
long inalienable  and  indefeasible 
rights.  Indeed,  if  the  people  as  an 
organic  whole,  have  an  indefeasi- 
ble right  to  make  a  constitution  at 
will,  and  if  any  individual  of  this 
body  has  also  an  indefeasible  right 
to  revolutionize  it  by  force,  as  the 
writer  admits,  we  think  these  in- 
defeasible rights  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  feasible,  and  that  too  by 
an  exercise  of  them  which  is  admit- 
ted to  be  just.  We  repeat  it,  the 
notion  of  the  people  being  an  organ- 
ized body  distinct  from  government 
and  to  which  inalienable  rights  per- 
tain, has  no  evidence  in  its  favor, 
and  yet  the  justification  of  the  new 
constitution  in  Rhode  Island,  as  a  le- 
gal measure,  rests  upon  this  falla- 
cy. The  important  doctrine  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  in  its  legitimate 
use,  can  give  it  no  support ;  and  the 
unmeaning  changes  which  are  rung 


'on  these  and  kindred  phrases,  amount 
to  nothing,  that  is,  in  the  argument. 
In  this  connection,  we  can  most 
easily  show  the  fallacy  of  another 
favorite  argument.  ^^  Sovereignty 
resides  in  the  people."  The  act  of 
the  majority  binds  the  whole — and 
therefore,  '^  it  is  the  right  of  the 
majority  to  change  the  government 
at  pleasure."  This  sovereignty  is 
distinct,  it  is  to  be  observed,  from 
the  supreme  power  which  the  whole 
people  possesses  as  a  body  organ- 
ized in  a  government  Apart  from 
this,  sovereignty  can  denote  only 
that  each  individual  has  no  legal 
superior  in  the  exercise  of  his  nat- 
ural rights,  that  no  one  has  any 
governmental  authority  over  him  in 
this,  or  that  he  acts  here  as  a  sove* 
reign.  He  is  accountable  to  no 
earthly  tribunal  for  his  exercise  of 
those  prerogatives  which  his  Crea- 
tor has  given  him.  With  this  ex- 
planation, the  first  position  should 
read  thus :  sovereignty  resides  in 
each  individual  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  people.  Then,  the  se<fond 
position,  that  the  act  of  the  major- 
ity binds  the  minority,  is  false  ;  for 
whatever  sovereigns  do,  is  either 
by  agreement — and  in  the  present 
case,  it  is  supposed  the  minority  dis- 
agrees from  the  majority — or  by 
force,  cuid  that  is  excluded  from 
legal  right.  The  conclusion  fcdls 
with  the  premises.  Gov.  Hubbard 
says,  ^'  the  people  are  emphatically 
the  sovereigns  of  this  country;'' 
and  yet,  he  holds  that  a  larger 
number  of  sovereigns  had  a  legal 
authority  over  a  smaller  number  of 
sovereigns.  He  says,  ^^  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  necessary  result 
of  certain  preliminary  proceedings, 
induced  the  sovereigns  of  Rhode 
Island  to  appeal  to  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  the  ultimate  princi- 
ples of  American  freedom,  and  the 
consequences  of  that  appeal,  was  the 
adoption  by  the  people  of  a  consti- 
tution for  the  people;"  which  he 
regards  as  '^  obligatory  upon  the 
people  of  that  state."     Would  it  not 
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haTe  accorded  better  with  the  facts 
of  the  caae  to  aay,  that  a  large 
number  of  Uie  sorereigns  united 
themselves  together  to  form  a  con» 
stitutioD,  not  only  for  tiiemselves, 
but  for  a  large  number  of  other 
flOTereigns,  and  that  these  latter,  in 
the  exercise  of  sovereignty,  resisted 
them?  We  think  Gov.  Hubbard 
has  stated  ^tie  doctrine  truly,  (though 
we  like  not  the  phraseology,)  in  say* 
ing  that  the  people  are  sovereigns--* 
that  is,  no  individual,  so  far  as  nat<* 
ural  right  is  concerned,  has  any  le« 
gal  superior ;  we  only  marvel  he  did 
not  perceive  how  completely  it  over- 
throws himself. 

We  have  now  examined  the  main 
arguments  to  prove  that  this  consti* 
tutioa  was  legally  formed  and  rati* 
fied.  ^  A  legal  right,^^  existing  inde^ 
pendent  of  law  and  government, 
according  to  any  correct  use  of  lan« 
gnagOt  is  an  absurdity.  For  the  doc- 
trine itself,  there  is  no  authority  in 
the  declaration  of  independence, 
nor  in  tiie  declarations  of  rights  in 
the  constitutions  of  the  several  states, 
nor  any  force  in  the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  attempted  to  be  supported. 

It  may  be  thought  we  have  been 
too  minute  in  this  exaimination. 
Were  it  a  mere  tumult^  we  should 
tlunk  the  whole  matter  worthy  of 
little  attention.  But.  it  is  civil  war^ 
and  we  may  be  sure,  such  an  event 
has  not  been  brought  about  by  ap- 
peals merely  to  passion  and  preju- 
dice. Large  masses  of  the  people 
are  at  least  not  kept  in  commotion, 
except  by  some  principle  which  has 
taken  strong  hold  upon  them.  It  is 
fiilse  doctrines  in  the  language  of 
true  ones,  it  is  false  principles, 
not  readily  distinguished  from  those 
which  are  universally  believed  in, 
that  are  at  the  foundation  of  all  per- 
manent violations  of  law  and  order. 
And  when  men  act  on  principle,  ar- 
gument must  be  met  by  argument. 

The  general  prevalence  of  thui 
doctrine  would  be  fatal  to  the  peace 
of  the  country.  If  it  shall  ever  be 
i^ecognixed  as  an  Amorican  princi- 
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|»le,  that  the  people  as  an  organized 
body,  diMtinct  jrom  their  argani%€^ 
,iion  under  government^  have  a  legal 
right  to  act  at  will,  and  thus  to  lay 
every  citizen  under  an  dbliption  to 
yield  the  same  obedience  to  its  de* 
cistons  expressed  through  a  major- 
ity, as  to  the  laws  themselves,  then, 
universal  confusion  must  pervade 
the  land.  The  enactments  of  the 
legislature  to-day,  may  be  over- 
thrown by  the  votes  of  the  conven- 
tion to-morrow.  The  decision  of 
the  judge  upon  the  bench,  may  be 
reversed  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
at  the  ballot-box.  The  condemned 
criminal  may  be^snatched  fh)m.the 
gallows,  and  the  acquitted  vioHhn  of 
persecution  put  in  his  place.  Some 
will  say  these  things  are  impossible. 
They  may  be  so  at  present ;  but  it 
is  because  there  yet  remains  a  gen-* 
eral  regard  for  law.  Let  it,  how- 
ever, be  once  established  and  ihade 
faitiiliar  to  our  thoughts,  that  mosses 
of  men  in  organized  bodies  have 
legal  power  to  act  against  gorern- 
ment  and  law,  and  who,  thitt  knows 
any  thing  of  human  nature,  can 
doubt,  but  that  the  power  would  be 
used,  and  frequently  used?  And 
who,  the  best  man  among  us,  en-* 
trusted  withsiichan  authority  over 
government,  and  that  too  kept  in 
reserve  for  occasions  of  excitement, 
would  feel  sure  of  himself  that  he 
should  never  abuse  it  ?.  We  know 
the  fierceness  of  party  conflicts* 
What  party,  in  the  excitement  of 
political  contests,  but  would  appeal^ 
in  case  of  a  bare  defeat  in  the 
elections  under  government,  to  this 
power  above  government  ?  And 
what  parties,  even  the  purest,  could 
carry  on  a  series  of  such  contests 
at  the  polls,  without  destroying  the 
peace,  if  not  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munity ? 

This  is  a  far-reaching  principle. 
It  will  not  be  confined  to  New  Eng- 
land. There  are  other  parts  of  the 
Union  which  are  interested  in  it.  If 
the  ^  sovereigns^'  of  South  Gartdina 
dMndd  get  together  on  their  several 
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plantations  and  choose  'delegates, 
and  then  at  Columbia  frame  a  con- 
stitution, ^ving  to  each  man  his 
inalienable  rights,  and  ratify  it  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  male  inhabitants 
of  the  state — all  of  which  things 
they  have  a  legal  right  to  do,  and 
it  would  be  usurpation  and  tyranny 
to  prevent  it  by  force — ^we  see  not 
how  the  minority  of  a  different  com- 
plexion could  "  help^'  themselves, 
that  is,  legally,  and  according  to 
genuine  American  principles.  It  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say  with 
the  Democratic  Reviewer,  "  slaves 
cannot  enter  into  any  political  rela- 
tion. They  cannot  contract.  To 
'say  that  they  are  slaves,  is  to  say 
that  they  are  not  thought  of  as 
beings  having  a  political  existence.^' 
But  that  is  not  the  question,  how 
they  "  are  thought  of"  by  others, 
but  how  have  they  a  right  to  think 
of  themselves ;  and,  suppose  they 
should  prove  by  actual  fact,  that 
they  "  can  enter  into  a  political  re- 
lation,'* that  they  "  can  contract," 
would  there  not  be  a  legal  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  South  Carolina,  to  ac- 
knowledge their  '^  political  exist- 
ence,*' and  yield  to  them — accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  distinguished 
statesmen  here  at  the  north  ? 

We  hav^  thus  far  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  this  principle  might  be 
universally  acknowledged  and  its 
exercise  peacefully  acquiesced  in. 
But  can  we  hope  for  this?  We 
must  shut  our  eyes  upon  the  lessons 
of  history,  we  must  unlearn  all  that 
we  know  of  human  nature,  we  must 
become  totally  ignorant  of  our  own 
hearts,  before  ^ we  can  believe  that 
such  contests  as  this  principle  would 
give  rise  to,  could  be  long  carried 
on  without  a  resort  to  arms.  It  is 
a  principle  of  war,  and  the  more 
dangerous,  being  disguised.  It  is  rev- 
olution by  force,  pretending  to  be 
peaceful.  It  is  insurrection  against 
law,  claiming  to  be  lawful.  And 
what  is  worse  than  all,  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple introduced  without  any  neces* 


sity,  not  having  a  single  advantage 
to  counterbalance  its  evils.  Gov- 
ernments in  the  lapse  of  time  may 
become  obsolete,  and  not  fitted  to 
the  present  state  of  things.  New 
constitutions  are  to  be  formed,  or 
old  ones  remodeled.  Men  fall  back 
upon  their  natural  rights.  And  one 
of  the  great  political  problems  at 
the  establishment  of  our  govern- 
ment, was,  how  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  existing  powers  to 
the  necessary  changes,  and  thus 
prevent  violence  and  bloodshed.  It 
seemed  to  be  solved  by  providing  in 
the  constitution  itself  for  the  aid  of 
the  government,  in  its  own  altera- 
tions or  even  dissolution.  We  have 
been  accustom'ed  to  regard  Use  es- 
tablishment of  this  principle,  as  one 
of  the  great  achievements  of  mod- 
em times  in  political  affairs — a  prin- 
ciple which  produces  changes  in 
government  with  all  that  ease  and 
quietness,  with  which  the  laws  of 
ilature  revive  what  is  perished,  and 
supply  what  is  decayed,  in  the  ma- 
terial world.  We  would  have  no 
doubt  cast  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  not 
adequate  to  every  emergency..  It 
is  not  from  the  feelings  of  party 
politics,  it  is  not  from  hostility  to 
changes  in  government,  that  we  op- 
pose this  new  doctrine,  but  because 
of  our  deep  conviction  that  it  is  the 
firebrand  of  war,  and  of  the  worst 
of  all  wars,  civil  war,  and  sent  forth 
to  kindle  fiames,  which  we  might 
boast  till  now,  that  we  had  put  out 
Whatever  view  we  may  take  of 
them,  the  proceedings  in  Rhode 
Island  must  be  pronounced  to  have 
been  revolutionary.  But  there  is 
no  necessary  reproach  in  a  revolu- 
tion. With  all  the  unavoidable  suf- 
fering which  it  produces,  duty  may 
require  us  to  attempt  it.  To  resist 
an  oppressive  and  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment, is  to  be  faithful  to  man. 
The  pledge  of  life,  fortune  and 
honor,  in  such  a  cause,  is  an  act 
of  fealty  to  human  nature  itself. 
Although  unsuccessfiil,  they,  who 
have  ventured  ail  in  behalf  of  lib« 
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ertyy  desenre  to  be  w^  spoken  of. 
If  the  actors  in  a  revolution  are 
ever  to  be  branded  as  the  enemies 
of  their  country,  it  is  either  because 
they  are  in  arms  against  a  govern* 
Blent,  which  is  not  oppressive,  or 
because  they  resorted  to  war,  before 
they  had  sufficiently  tried  the  meas- 
ures of  peace.  And  surely  a  war, 
which  convulses  the  whole  coramti- 
mty  and  severs  it  to  its  very  foun* 
dationa,  disturbing  every  household, 
and  raging  in  every  bosom,  and 
which,  aAer  stirring  up  the  fiercest 
passions  of  human  nature  at  the 
fireside,  at  the  social  board,  and  at 
places  of  public  concourse,  arrays 
father  against  son,  brother  against 
brother,  friend  against  friend,  and 
citizen  against  citizen,  on  the  field 
of  battle,  can  be  justified  by  noth* 
ing  but  oppression,  and  then  only 
when  all  hope  of  other  relief  has 
expired. 

Was  there  then  oppression  in 
Rhode  Island,  to  justify  a  civil  vmr  ? 
We  say  civil  war,  because,  quiet 
as  may  have  been  the  preliminary 
measuxe  of  forming  and  adopting  a 
constitution,  that  was  the  first  step, 
and,  if  it  meant  any  thing,  the  ne- 
cessary step  to  the  violence  which 
followed  it«  That  great  grievances 
existed,  we  most  fully  admit  The 
exclusion  of  all  citizens,  excepting 
owners  of  real  estate,  from  voting, 
was  a  wrong,  which  it  was  natural 
many  persons  should  deeply  feel. 
The  extension  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage was  demanded,  however,  not 
merely  from  respect  to  the  feelings 
of  a  large  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, nor  merely  as  a  political  expe* 
dient  to  quiet  the  complaints  of  the 
people,  but  not  less  out  of  regard 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  state. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  state 
is  well  goveroed,  which  ai^er  all 
only  means  in  general,  that  taxes 
are  light,  salaries  small,  and  public 
improvements  few  and  late.  We 
have  seen  the  economy  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Rhode  Island  alledged 
as  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  com- 


plaints; but  we  cannot  look  upon:  a 
cheap  government  as  of  coucse  a 
good  one.  '^  There  is,  that  with* 
holdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
tendeth  to  poverty.*^  Where  the 
elective  franchise  is  limited  to  a 
body  of  landholdera,  the  majority 
of  whom  own  small  estates,  and 
increase  their  wealth  slowly  by  hard 
labor,  government  will  be  cheap ; 
the  only  fear  is,  it  will  be  too  cheap. 
Personal  property,  the  property  ac- 
quired more  rapidly  in  mechanic 
arts,  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  therefore  spent  more  readily, 
should  be  represented  at  the  ballot- 
box  for  the  very  purpose  of  making 
government  more  liberal  in  its  ex- 
penditures. Besides,  we  deny  the 
maxim  of  the  poet  in  respect  to 
government,  that  ^'  whate'er  is  best 
administered,  is  best.'^  A  good  ad- 
raiinistration  of  government  is  a 
great  benefit,  but  the  structure  of 
the  government  may  of  itself  have  a 
beneficial  influence  distinct  from 
its  administration.  And  this  is  the 
boast  of  a  republic,  that  it  elevates 
the  citizen  by  making  him  not  a 
subject,  merely  to  be  governed,  but 
a  constituent  part  of  the  govern- 
ment itself.  If  government  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  something  done  for 
us,  in  which  we  are  merely  to  take 
a  boon,  then  that  which  is  the  best 
done,  may  be  best;  but  if  gov- 
ernment can  be  so  constituted,  as 
that  the  people  under  it  may  share 
not  only  in  receiving  but  also  in 
imparting,  then  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  it  is  &  great  good  in  itself, 
to  each  individual ;  and  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  say  to  those  who  are 
excluded  from  being,  as  it  were, 
living  and  organic  parts  of  this  body 
— ^you  are  well  taken  care  of  and 
that  is  enough.  With  our  views 
upon  this  subject,  we  do  not  wonder, 
considering  how  large  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  were  excluded  from 
the  polls,  that  there  should  be  a 
deep  sense  of  injury,  and,  as  their 
complaints  were  disregarded,  a 
strong  feeling  of  indignation  at  their 
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wimgi  onid  both  strengtheneid  fay 
the  peouliar  and  .marked  diatiiustkui 
exiaUng  between  the  freemen  and 
cither  citizens. 

We  admitf  tiu^t  from  the  fluctua- 
tions of  population  and  other  causes, 
a  uniTonn  ratio  between  the  num« 
ber.  of  voters  and  the  number  of 
jttisons  to  be  elected  to  office,  can- 
not be>  attained ;  or  if  attainable, 
that  the  advantage  would  not  com-* 
geasate  for  the  trouble  in  securing  it 
But  some  limits  may  be  put  to  the 
inequality,  and  we  cannot  deny  but 
that  in  Bhode  Island^  this  inequality 
had  grown  to  be  a  great  grieTance. 
We  know  it  may  be  said,  as  before^ 
that  it  .wrought  no  practical  evils ; 
bat  we  leply^  it  is  an  evil  for  gov- 
ernment to  eihibit  before  the  com- 
munity an  obvious  disregard  of  what 
is  just  and  fair.  Rhode  Island  was 
in  fact,  situated  somewhat  like  Eng- 
land before  the  reform  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  and  Man- 
chester, had  grown  into  large  cides, 
while  many  ancient  boroughs,  once 
distinguished  places,  had  decayed ; 
and  it  was  no  longer  to  be  borne,  thai 
the  former,  should  be  unrepresent* 
ed,  and  that  the  latter  should  still 
send  the  same  number  of  members 
to  parliament,  though  we  have  Lord 
Brougham^s  authority  for  saying, 
that  even  ^^  this  class  of  seats  had 
eertain  practical  usee."  It  was  a 
little  like  this  in  Rhode  Island. 
Great  changes  had  taken  place  since 
the  time  when  the  charter  fixed 
the  number  of  representatives  for 
Newport  and  Portsmouth  and  War- 
wick ;  and  the  inequality  in  the  ratio 
of  representadon  had  become  so 
great,  as  to  demand  a  prompt  ad- 
justment, though  practically,  the 
improvement  might  not  be  in  send- 
ing any  better  men  to  the  legisla« 
ture. 

We  have  now  mentioned  the  only 
real  grounds  of  complaint.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  contest,  many 
other  things  have  been  brou^^tfor* 
ward  as   wrongs   and  grievances; 


but  of  these,  some  ave  utterly  im« 
founded,  otbsrs  dodbtful,  and  oth- 
ers still,  mere  mattera  of  deolama*" 
tion.  We  pass  them  by.  The 
limitation  upon  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, and  the  inequality  of  repre** 
sentation,  are  the  principal  polit* 
ical  evils  which  needed  to  be  re- 
moved, and  we  cannot  but  re^rd 
them,  notwithstanding  the  sincere 
attachment  of  so  many  of  the  citi* 
asens  to  these  ancient  establishmenta^ 
as  sufficient  to  justify  the  use  of 
any  legal  means  to  alter  this  state 
of  thmgs.  But  this  coneessioii, 
which  is  due  to  what  appears  to  ua 
to  be  the  truth,  leaves  untouched 
the  question,  whedier  it  was  an  op- 
pression to  call  for  the  dreadful 
hazard  of  a  civil  war.  We  see  not 
how  any  one  can  have  a  doubt  upon 
this  point  But  if  there  could  be 
any,  it  must  cease  when  we  farther 
consider  the  exact  period  of  time, 
at  which  legal  and  .  peaceful  meas- 
ures were  renounced  for  force. 
There  have  been  various  attempts 
at  difierent  times  to  remedy  these 
defects,  but  without  success.  At 
length,  in  the  January  session  of 
1841,  the  legislature  passed  resol'o* 
tions,  calling  a  convention  to  meet 
in  November,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  in  whole,  or  in  part,  a  new 
constitution  for  the  state.  This 
measure  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  from  the  conviction^  that 
the  time  had  come  for  decisive  ao« 
tion.  The  only  serious  objection 
to  nt  could  be,  that  the  delegates 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  votes  of 
freemen  only,  and  hence  it  might 
be  inferred,  that  under  such  oircum^ 
stances,  full  and  entire  reform  could 
not  be  expected.  We  may  admit 
this,  and  still  we  say,  that  here  is 
an  opportunity  by  which  in  time, 
every  poiiUcal  wrong  may  be  peace- 
fully remedied.  And  surely,  the 
evil  of  deferring  oomplete  redress, 
even  for  some  years,  is  as  nothing, 
eompared  with  the  evil  of  civil  war. 
We  take  our  stand  here ;  we  uige 
the  present  opportunity  as  decisive 
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Japan  the  qaestioii  of  the  neeeaslty 
of  war^  even  admitting  there  iras 
othcorwiae  a  auffioieat  cause  uhi« 
mately  to  justify  one.  If  every 
thing  might  not  be  gained  at  onee^ 
the  beginning  would  be  made«  and 
final  suceesB,  eitlier  by  ^nieans  of 
amendments  to  the  constitution^  or 
by  specific  legistation,  would  be 
certain. 

But  the  fneads  of  reform,  who 
had  been  now  fcnr  some  months  una* 
ted  u^ther  as  a  {>arty  by  an  organ* 
istttion  of  '^snfirage  associations,'* 
estettding  thioug^ot  the  state, 
make  an  early  demonstration  of 
bostili^  to  the  proposed  conventioo. 
They  do  not  wait  to  petition  the 
legiriature  to  extend  to  the  citizens 
generally  the  right  of  voting  for 
the  delegates  to  the  convention,  but 
before  using  any  efforts  to  make 
the  character  of  that  body  more  to 
their  liking,  appoint  a  state  com- 
mitter in  a  mass  meeting  at  New* 
port,  with  directions  ^^to  call  a 
Gcmvention  of  delegates  to  draft  a 
constitution  at  as  early  a  day  as 
posnble."  We  call  attention  to  thie 
fiict.  The  resolution  of  the  gov* 
emroent  to  redrew  the  acknowl- 
edged political  evils,  is  resisted  by 
the  sufirage  party  with  counteract* 
in^  measures.  The  appointment  of 
this  committee  itself  was  an  ap* 
proach  towards  revolution,  and  at 
the  very. time  when  there  was  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  a  peaceful 
setdement  of  iSit  difficulties*  It  is 
■ecessary  to  look  at  the  dates  of 
these  transactions.  The  suffirage 
party  held  their  first  general  mass 
■meting  on  the  17th  of  April,  at 
Piovid^ace,  when^  several  diatin-* 
guisfaed  politicians,  for  the  first  time, 
appeared  in  their  ranks,  and  openly 
associated  themselves  with  them. 
The  next  meeting  was  the  one  just 
mentioned,  at  Newport ;  this  was 
held  on  the  5th  of  May,  the  very 
day,  it  is  to  be  observed,  on  which 
the  spring  session  of  the  legislature 
commenced.  Why  was  it  called  at 
this  precise  time  ?    Why  not  wait  to 


see  whdt  fiurther  action  the  legisla« 
tnre  might  take  ?  Was  it  to  overawe 
the  legiittature  ?  Or  was  it  a  de- 
termination to  resist,  under  any  cir^ 
eumstanees,  the  proposed  convene' 
tion  ?  One  or  the  other  of  these 
it  must  be,  for  surely  it  was  not  a 
measure  of  peace  or  conciliation. 
With  these  facts  and  dates  before 
us,  it  cannot  have  much  weight  that 
afterwards,  at  this  session,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house,  who  was  one  of 
that  party,  made  a  motion  to  extend 
the  right  of  voting  for  delegates  to 
the  OMSvention,  which  at  the  next 
sessk>n  in  June  was  rejected.  Its 
xejectkm  under  other  circumstanoea 
might  have  been  unwise,  but  even 
this,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
would  be  but  a  poor  apology  for  the 
necessity  of  a  revolution.  As  things 
were,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than* 
rejected  without  yielding  to  intimi- 
dation. Thenceforth,  the  suffrage 
party,  directed  by  an  able  and  de« 
termined  if  not  a  wise  and  sagaoieaa 
leader,  and  marshaled  in  a  solid 
body,  is  seen  moving  just  in  advance 
of  the  government,  aid  anticipating 
it  in  all  its  measures.  Thedelegates 
to  the  convention  summoned  by  the 
government  were  to  be  elected  oa 
the  31st  of  August^  those  to  the 
ether  convention  were  elected  on 
the  28th  of  that  month :  the  farmet 
convention  met  on  the  2d  of  No* 
vember,  the  latter  on  the  4th  of  Oo* 
tober,  and  by  adjournment  on  the 
16th  of  Novembo',  one  week  after 
the  former  was  adjottmed.  The 
constitution  framed  by  the  latter  was 
voted  upon  in  ^  latter  pait  of  De« 
eember.  The  legal  oonventimi  met 
in  February,  18&,  and  completed 
a  constitution,  which  was  voted  for 
m  March,  but  was  rejected  by  a 
small  majority.  The  sufirage  party 
up  to  this  time  had  one  plausible 
excuse  left  to  them  for  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  government — ^that  there 
was  no  sincerity  in  the  call  for  a 
convention,  that  it  was  a  mere  ma* 
neuver  to  get  rid  of  the  matter. 
This  is  now  taken  from  them.   Here 
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is  a  cbnsdiutton  actually  formed^ 
liberal  in  its  provisions,  and,  though 
not  precisely  what  they  waited,  yet 
capable  of  being  amended.  But 
what  is  their  determination  now?^ 
They  make  all  possible  opposition 
to  it  We  call  attention  to  this  cir^ 
cumstance,  as  another  fact  decisive 
upon  the  question  of  the  necessity 
of  civil  war.  Admit,  if  you  please, 
that  there  was  oppression  in  Rhode 
Island  to  justify  a  war,  if  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  removed.  But  here 
it  is  actually  removed.  The  first 
step  had  already  been  taken  by 
them  towards  war  it  is  true ;  but  we 
may  overlook  that,  we  may  say  the 
probability  of  a  peaceful  redresa 
was  too  small  to  wait  for  the  at- 
tempt ;  but  now,  when  what  was  be- 
lore  cocgecture  is  fact,  when  a  con« 
stitution  is  made  substantially  re* 
moving  the  evils,  what  shall  we  say 
of  those,  who  instead  of  renouncing 
violent  measures  when  they  are 
proved  to  be  unnecessary,  actually 
defeat  the  peaceful  remedy.  For 
they  caused  the  rejection  of  the  le« 

Sil  constitution,  since  they  had  to 
eir  own  constitution,  as  they  claim, 
an  actual  majority  of  freemen ;  or 
if  they  did  not,  the  smallness  of  the 
majority  against  it  was  full  proof 
under  the  circumstances  that  a  le* 
gal  and  peaceful  removal  of  every 
wrong  and  grievance  was  in.  their 
reach. 

The  proceedings  of  the  suffrage 
party,  in  forming  and  adopting  their 
eonstitution,  were  revolutionary.  Jt 
was  a  revolution  for  which  there 
was  no  sufficient  justification  in  the 
wrongs  to  be  redressed.  And  more 
than  all,  they  go  on  with  it,  even  af» 


ter  redress  bad  been  obtained,  and 
rush  into  the  calamities  of  war,  at 
the  very  time  when  they  mi^  with 
honor  and  with  the  applause  of  the 
whole  country,  have  given  a  glori- 
ous example  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
people,  acting  under  government, 
in  executing  peacefully  their  own 
will.  This  unwise  course  placed 
the  government  of  Rhode  Island  od 
high  ground.  It  is  no  longer  a  gov- 
ernment with  wrongs  and  grievan- 
ces unredressed— it  is  a  government, 
first  setting  itself  right  before  the 
people,  and  then,  with  firmness  and 
dignity,  maintaining  i^  own  author- 
ity and  the  supremacy  of  law.  The 
signal  of  war,  from  an  armed  body 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  city  oi 
Providence,  though  it  came  with 
horror,  in  the  silence  of  night,  upon 
every  household,  struck  no  terror, 
but  found  the  citizen  soldier  at  his 
post  ready  to  defend  his  home. 
But  some  good  provklence  dented 
the  rash  act,  which  would  have 
been  as  the  knell  of  death  to  many. 
And,  when  cheered  on  by  men  in 
other  cities,  who,  themselves  in 
peace  and  out  of  danger,  could  de- 
vote a  sister  city  to  the  flames  and 
involve  a  state  in  war,  the  insurgents 
make  another  atlempt,^  they  find  no 
longer  a  city  but  a  whole  state  in 
arms  against  them.  The  people 
come  from  every  quarter,  and  when 
the  forces  are  collected,  instead  of  a 
tenderly  nurtured  aristocracy,  they 
tiim  out  to  be  the  sturdy  yeomanry 
of  the  land,  whom  nothing  can  re« 
sist  But  the  contest  was  bloodless. 
Honor  to  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
for  her  maintenance  of  law,  and 
equal  honor  for  her  new  constitution. 
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STUART'S  HINTS  ON  PROPHECY.* 


If  an  Index  Expurgatorius  were 
ever  needed,  it  is  in  the  department 
of  prophetic  interpretation.  If  the 
books  in  the  Alexandrian  library 
were  all  as  worthless  as  is  a  great 
proportion  of  modem  works  on  the 
predictions  of  the  Bible,  the  name 
of  the  Caliph  would  have  been  im« 
mortalized  with  another  kind  of  re- 
nown  than  that  which  now  attaches 
to  it  Our  libraries  are  overran 
with  books  which  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  trunk-makers.  Many  of  them 
are  of  no  more  use  than  the  vatici- 
nations of  the  astrologer,  or  the  cal« 
cuiations  in  Lilly's  Almanac.  In 
England,  if  we  are  rightly  advised, 
this  passion  for  religious  soothsay- 
ing has  been  more  rife  than  in  our 
country.  The  adherents  of  the 
*  personal  reign,'  and  of  ^  the  literal 
return,'  have  not  ceased  with  the 
life  of  Edward  Irving.  It  is  only  the 
other  day  that  we  saw  an  elaborate 
e£fi>rt  to  demonstrate  that  Isaiah  had 
in  mind  the  realm  of  Albert  and 
Victoria,  when  he  ^wrote  in  his  18th 
chapter,  *^Ho!  land  with  rustling 
wings,  beyond  the  streams  of  Ethi- 
opia.'* Every  great  event  in  civil 
history,  has  been  the  terminus  ad 
quern  of  a  herd  of  writers.  The 
knell  of  every  demolished  dynasty 
was  rung  by  inspired  seers  centuries 
before.  The  current  of  divine  pre- 
diction has  been  made  to  flow  con- 
tinuously and  parallel  with  the  cur- 
rent of  man's  affitirs  in  successive 
ages. 

We  need  not  search  far  for  the 
causes  of  these  misdirected  efforts. 
One  of  the  most  influential  is  the 
passion,  so  natural  to  man,  which 
incites  him  to  lift  up  the  curtain  that 
hides  the  future.     We  are  dissatis- 

*  HiDli  on  the  Interpretation  of  Proph- 
ecy. By  H.  Stoakt,  Prof  Theol.  Sem. 
Andover.  Second  edition,  with  additions 
and  correctiona.  Aodover:  Allen,  Mor* 
rUl  &  Wardwell,  1642.    pp.194. 


fied  with  the  past;  we  loathe  the 
present ;  we  long  to  gaze  upon  the 
secrets  of  the  future*  There  is  a 
restless  desire  to  know  that,  of 
which  the  Son  of  God  is  ignorant^ 
and  which  the  Father  has  put  with- 
in his  own  power.  The  manifesta- 
tions of  this  original  tendency  in 
man's  nature,  are  seen  in  ail  the 
pages  of  his  history.  It  is  alike 
revealed  in  the  nearly  incoherent 
jargon  of  the  West  African,  in  the 
Sajgas  of  the  Northmen,  in  the  pol- 
ished literature  of  the  Augustan 
age,  and  in  the  Christian  rhapsodies 
so  much  in  vogue  now.  There  is  a 
passionate  yearning,  of  which  we 
are  all  more  or  less  conscious,  *  to 
pry  between  the  folded  leaves.'  If 
this  tendency  is  lefl  to  grow  un- 
checked, it  breaks  out  into  all  the 
luxuriance  of  the  spiritualizihg  Pa- 
pias  or  Cocceius.  The  entire  future 
is  peopled  with  images  beautiful  or 
fantastic,  according  to  the  ^genius  of 
the  conjurer.  Again,  we  like  to 
try  our  skill  at  a  hard  problem.  It 
is  an  honor  to  fail,  where  thousands 
have  set  us  the  example.  We 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  devour- 
ed by  the  monster,  rather  than  not 
attempt  to  solve  the  enigma.  The 
unraveling  of  the  prophecies  is 
confessedly  a  hard  work.  Thou- 
sands of  acute  men  have  exhausted 
their  arithmetic,  their  historical 
knowledge,  and  their  fancies,  upon 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse.  But 
their  lamentable  failures  serve  only 
as  a  stimulant  to  succeeding  adven- 
turers. Though  others  may  have 
been  foiled,  we  shall  not  be.  We 
have  the  advantage  of  their  errors. 
We  can  avoid  the  rock  upon  which 
they  split  We  have  a  key  which 
no  other  student  of  hieroglyphics 
has  grasped.  The  most  intricate 
wards  will  answer  to  its  touch. 
Another  cause,  which  has  been  very 
influential,  is  piety,  mistaken  indeed 
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in  aotne  important  reispects,  but  sin- 
cere and  estimable.  Many  enthu- 
siastic students  of  the  prophetical 
Scriptures  have  been  animated  with 
cordial  love  to  the  word  of  Grod« 
They  have  been  afraid  lest  they 
^  should  lose  the  apocalyptic  blessing 
that  alights  upon  ^'  him  who  reads, 
and  upon  them  who  hear^  the  proph* 
ecies  of  this  book.''  They  have 
pored  over  the  sacred  symbols  by 
night  and  by  day.  The  visions  of 
coming  glory  have  passed  before 
them  in  the  midnight  watch.  Their 
lack  of  zeal  in  investigating  the 
pages  of  the  holy  seer,  they  have 
mourned  over  as  a  sin  almost  mor- 
tal. While  others  hesitate  before 
they  plunge  into  the  dark  waters, 
these  walk  joyfully  in,  as  if  they 
were  the  river  of  life.  Many  Chris^ 
tiana  find  their  spiritual  nutriment 
in  the  devotional  Psalms,  and  in  the 
discourses  of  our  Lord ;  these  draw 
water  out  of  the  deep  wells  of  the 
evangelical  prophet,  or  from  the 
rocks  of  Patmoa.  The  mass  of  be- 
lievers are  willing  to  wait,  till  the 
great  Kevelator  shall  make  known 
the  events  of  the  ^^ latter  day;'* 
these  continually  turn  their  spiritual 
telescope  into  the  blue  heavens,  and 
imagine  that  they  descry  worlds 
hitherto  unseen.  It  is  no  sinister 
motive  which  causes  them  thus  to 
keep  lonely  watch.  It  is  reverence 
for  the  word  of  God ;  the  desire  of 
drawing  nouiishm^tit  from  its  dark- 
er pages ;  and  real  regard,  though 
mingled  with  much  alloy,  for  the 
glory  of  God. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  an  impor- 
tant question.  What  are  the  indis- 
pensable qualifications  for  an  inter- 
preter of  the  prophetic  portions  of 
the  Bible?  When  may  one  take 
upon  himself  the  office  of  an  ex- 
pounder of  these  heavenly  oracles  ? 
What  are  the  essential  elements  in 
his  training? 

1.  He  must  be  possessed  of  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  original 
Scriptures.  We  entMrtam  noSiing 
but  feelings  of  respect  for  our  vea* 


erable  English  translation.  It  is  a 
noble  monument,  not  so  much  to 
the  learning  and  piety  of  James* 
translators,  as  to  their  good  sense  in 
adhering  to  the  eariier  versions  by 
Coverdale,  Tyndal,  and  others* 
Like  the  tunes  composed  by  Lather, 
like  the  ''  Dies  Im''  of  the  Catho* 
lie  church,  like  the  best  lyrics  of 
Watts,  Doddridge  and  Cowper,  it  is 
consecrated  in  our  deepest  and  holt- 
•est  affections  Its  noUe  Saxon  ca- 
dences are  hallowed  sounds,  wher« 
ever  in  the  wide  world,  an  EngUsh 
ear  is  found.  But  however  great 
are  the  excellencies  of  this  versioo, 
however  accurately  it  ^ves  the 
sense  in  the  historical  and  didactic 
parts  of  the  Bible,  yet,  in  the  poetic 
and  prophetic  portions,  it  labors  un«* 
der  serious  disadvantages.  Take« 
for  example,  the  book  of  Nahum, 
characterized  for  the  ^xtneme  ab« 
ruptness  of  its  transitions,  for  the 
life-like  and  wild  energy  of  its  de- 
lineations, for  the  impetuosity  of  its 
entire  movement  The  mere  Eng- 
lish reader,  we  venture  to  say,  can* 
not  feel  half  the  force  of  this  ad* 
mirable  poem,  while  there  aare  some 
verses  which,  are  unintelligible. 
The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to 
a  passage  like  the  I8th  chapter  at 
Isaiah,  which,  in  the  English  ver< 
sion,  is  as  destitute  of  sense  as  any 
thing  can  well  be.  The  case  is  pre* 
oisely  similar  in  relation  to  the 
Apocalypse.  In  order  to  interpret 
that  book,  the  knowledge  of  He* 
brew  is  almost  as  necessary  as  that 
of  Greek.  It  is  essentially  a  He- 
brew poem.  The  writer  drew  his 
life  from  the  old  prophets.  Ha 
wears  the  same  veneraUe  costume. 
His  tones  and  idioms  are  those  of 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel.*  He  colleots« 
as  it  were,  the  spoils  of  both  Testa- 

•  "The  modes  of  thinking,  feeling, 
Apeaking,  threatening,  used  by  the  an^ 
cient  prophets,  and  aR  their  poetical  ap- 
paratus and  ormneDtB,  are  ao  fiuaiKar  to 
the  writar  of  the  Apocalypse,  they  are  ao 
present  to  him  bj  long  use,  that  he  em- 
ploys tiittr  illmrtraliofM  and  dietioo  veiy 
felicitoualyi  on  any  otcsaaioa.  and  in  any 
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mem*.  H]»  drama  has  the  gor^ 
geonaneas  of  the  old  dispensation, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  new.  It  is 
truly  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb.  It  must  .have  been  written 
by  a  Jew.  How,  then,  can  it  be 
interpreted  except  by  one  who  is  at 
home  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures^ 
Who  can  point  out  the  various  ob- 
jects in  Hm  splendid  panorama,  ex- 
cept he  who  is  familiar  with  the 
visions  of  Daniel  and  Zechariah? 
Besides,  not  a  little  minute  criti« 
cism  is  necessary.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  important  points  in  the  rival 
theories,  sometimes  depends  on  the 
use  of  a  connective,  on  the  mean- 
ing  of  a  numeral,  or  the  prevalent 
usage  in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  arti* 
cle.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  Scriptures,  where  the 
drift  of  the  argument  turns  so  much 
on  the  signification  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  words,  as  in  the  latter  part  of 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse.  Who 
would  venture,  therefore,  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  the  testimony 
o^  any  version,  however  good  ?  It. 
18  a  case  where  we  must  resort  to 
the  source.  No  one  is  competent 
to  judge  who  is  in  his  novitiate. 
Something  of  that  critical  tact,  that 
nice  appreciation  of  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, is  wanted,  which  cannot  be 
possessed  without  faithful  study. 
We  do  not  affirm  that  no  one  is  to 
try  to  imderstand  the  prophecies, 
till  he  has  become  a  profound  stu- 
dent in  languages.  The  mere  Eng- 
lish reader  may  derive  much  bene- 
fit from  the  perusal  of  them.  What 
we  mesji  is,  that  he  who  would  ex- 
pound this  part  of  the  Bible  satis- 
factorily, must  be  acquainted  with 
the  original  tenns  employed.  The 
mere  private  reader,  also,  would 
find  this  lo  be  the  winst  course. 

S.  For  the  same  reasons,  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of   the  .  Orientals  is 

■  ■  -     ■■■  —       ■■■M     m       .       •  ^  ■■■■■■—■■  ^        ^«  m      >  —  I.       ■-■ 

iDanner ;  using  the  same  or  similar,  more 
or  leMy  words,  with  faller  or  with  less  or- 
■asMot,  iitV6ffM|  iDodifisd^or  stnpltAed." 
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necessary.  The  more  thoroughly 
veried  one  is  with  the  mind  of  the 
East,  with  the  passion  ibr  fieorative 
language,  aad,  also,  for  visible  and 
tangible  ilfustrntions,  and  with  the 
disrelii^  which  prevails  for  pbilo-' 
sophical  statement  and  exact  defini- 
tions, the  more  readily  will  he 
see  the  pertinence  of  inspired  sym«t 
bols  and  metaphors^  The  neologist 
sometimes  makes  himself  merry 
with  the  homely  illustrations  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel.  But  were  they 
not  significant  ?  Were  they  not  fit*' 
ted  to  the  rude  and  hardened  com- 
pany of  exiles  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chebar?  Did  he  not  thus  convey 
to  them  exactly  hismeaning  ?  What 
more  could  be  demred?  He  was 
not  writing  for  occidental  rhetoric 
cians.  The  hatred  which  he  arous- 
ed, showed  that  his  weapons  were 
of  good  tempet,  and  adrohly  used^ 
The  obscurity  of  the  ontdes  of 
Zechariah,  has  been  the  subject  of 
complaint  both  among  Jews  and 
Christians.  This  is  partly  owing  to 
the  great  prevalence  in  his  writings 
of  symbolical  and  figurative  lan- 
guage. In  order  to  encourage  the 
disheartened  Jews,  he  presented  be- 
fore them  a  series  of  symbols,  fitted 
to  awaken  their  attention  and  ani- 
mate their  hopes— a  method  of  in- 
struction analogous,  doubtless,  to 
that  with  which  they  had  been  famil- 
iar in  their  banishment  in  the  East. 
Brief  and  abrupt  instruction  of  this 
nature  is  common  at  the  present 
day  in  the  Ambian  eonseiws  and 
in  the  Persian  bazar.  He,  there- 
fore, who  would  be  an  apt  interpre- 
ter of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  must 
be  **•  filled"-^in  a  sense  indeed  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Isaiah — ^^with 
the  East.^'  He  must  divest  himself, 
for  the  time  being,  of  his  occidental 
logic.  He  must  travel  awhile  -mih 
the  Bedaween.  He  must  look  into 
such  books  as  Laoe^s  Egypt,  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  Burckbardt's 
Journals.  He  will  best  obtain  a 
key  to  the  treasure  in  the  land 
where  it  was  first  eoUeeted. 
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3.  A  caltivaled  imapnitkm,-— 
There>  is  hardly  any  intellectual 
faculty  more  important  in  these  pro* 
phetical  studies,  than  the  imagina^ 
tion.  And  this  is  the  very  power 
which  is  most  deficient  in  a  large 
part  of  the  interpreters  of  the  pres- 
ent  day.    They  may  have  wit,  in- 

J^nuity,  and  a  thousand  thronging 
oficfM.  They  may  exhibit  a  sin- 
gular adroitness  in  quietly  removing 
a  signification  which  would  make 
agednst  their  theory.  But  of  ima- 
gination, no  trace  appears  in  their 
works.  That  faculty,  properly  ed- 
ucated, would  have  led  them  to  call 
in  question  their  baseless  hypothe- 
ses. It  is  a  power,  which,  by  its 
very  nature,  has  to  do  with  the  in- 
definite, the  immensurable,  the  in- 
visible. If  it  is  brought  down  to 
things  which  may  be  exactly  weigh- 
ed or  measured,  its  appropriate  ac- 
tion is  destroyed.  Apply  this,  now, 
to  the  sixtieth  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
which  portrays,  with  oriental  gor- 
geousness,  the  glories  of  the  Mes- 
siah's reign.  All  coeval  history, 
all  contemporary  nations,  are  laid 
under  a  tax.  The  imagination  of 
the  poet,  with  the  guidance  of  the 
controlling  Spirit,  acts,  not  in  disor- 
der, but  in  strict  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  faculty  which  then  pre- 
dominated. It  is  a  general  delinea- 
>  tion.  The  eye  of  the  seer  glances, 
as  lightning,  from  one  great  illumin- 
ated point  in  his  picture  to  another. 
He  is  not  describing  specific  events. 
He  colors,  with  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter, the  grand  outline.  Now,  why 
should  we  wish  to  dissolve  the 
charm?  Why  should  we  search 
for  definite  objects  and  exact  events, 
and  thereby  destroy  the  very  sub- 
limity of  the  thing  itself?  Striving 
after  precise  information,  in  such  a 
case,  is  in  direct  variance  with  the 
nature  of  the  imaginative  faculty. 
"  Grod  is  from  eternity  to  eternity.'* 
The  moment  we  attempt  to  apply 
the  calculations  of  arithmetic  to 
those  words,  the  lofty  conception, 
which  the  bare.muBiiAg  of. them  oo 


1,  is  gone.  Milt<m9  speak- 
ing of  the  Messiah  going  forth  U> 
expel  the  rebel  angels,  says, 

'*  Attended  by   ten  thoaiand  thonitnd 

■ainn 
He  onward  came;  fiur  oflf  hie  coming 

•hone.'**^ 

The  force  of  that  passase  lies  in 
its  indefiniteness.  The  instant  we 
begin  to  inquire  how  far  off,  we  drop 
from  heaven  to  earth.  It  is  just  so 
with  a  large  part  of  the  prophetical 
Scriptures.  They  are  outline  de- 
lineations— ^rapid,  general  sketches: 
We  must  learn  to  look  upon  them 
in  that  light,  if  we  would  under^ 
stand  them.  The  eternal  roar  of 
the  ocean  is  sublimest  in  the  dis- 
tance. We  do  not  wish  to  count 
each  separate  dash.  The  great  cat- 
aract of  our  country  produces  one 
of  its  deepest  impressions  when  it  is 
first  seen  through  the  trees  two  or 
three  miles  below.  The  analysis  of 
a  sublime  object  is  apt  to  destroy  its 
sublimity.  The  45th  Psalm  is  a 
prediction  of  the  reigning  Messiah. 
Shall  we  then  search  for  events  in 
his  life  which  will  correspond  to  the 
splendid  portrayal  of  an  oriental 
nuptial  feast  ?  By  no  means.  We 
misinterpret  the  passage  if  we  do. 
One  of  the  best  qualifications,  there- 
fore, for  him,  who  would  rightly 
expound  the  sublimer  parts  of  Rev- 
elation, is  an  earnest  study  of  his 
imagination,  of  the  principles  of 
poetry,  and  of  the  nature  of  figura- 
tive language ;  a  kind  of  acquisition 
which  is,  doubtless,  held  in  con- 
tempt by  those  who  would  enlighten 
us  into  the  meaning  of  that  which 
the  sublime  genius  of  Milton  has 
but  expanded ;  which  the  elegant 
taste  and  rapt  spirit  of  Cowper  has 
only  paraphrased ;  which  has  been 
the  admiration  alike  of  ^e  great 
orator,  the  accomplished  linguist, 
the  original  painter,  and  the  all  but 
inspired  poet. 

4.  Another  indispensable  requi- 

*  See  the  Prelhoee  to  Wordeworth'e 
Poems. 
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site  Iff  a  well-balanced  understand- 
ing. An  unuBoal  proportion  oi  the 
wrheis  on  prophecy,  k  we  mistake 
not,  are  men  ^  of  one  idea«^*  They 
are  not  deficient  in  talents ;  some  of 
them,  it  may  be,  have  genias.  But 
their  inteUectnal  furniture  is  ill-ad- 
justed* A  single  tendency  is  inor- 
dinately developed.  Some  of  them 
have  no  intellectual  culture.  Like 
the  man  in  Zeohariah,  they  might 
say,  ^*  We  are  no  prophets,  we  are 
tillers  of  the  ground."  From  the 
labors  of  the  farm  or  of  the  shop, 
they  resort  at  once  to  the  expositicm 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the 
Bible.  Henceforth,  these  become 
their  only  study.  Nothing  else  is 
of  any  account  Other  portions  of 
the  Bible  are  read  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain their  bearing  upon  the  favorite 
chapter  or  book.  The  pages  of 
contemporary  secular  history  ^are 
searched,  that  they  may  supply 
events  corresponding  to  the  oracle 
of  the  seer.  The  mind,  thus  made 
to  revolve  in  one  orbit,  loses  its 
healthful  tone.  Its  energies,  except 
in  a  single  direction,  are  cramped. 
Then  is  no  comprehensiveness 
about  its  views,  no  ^^  intermeddling'* 
with  all  truth,  no  generous  and 
sefaolar-like  appreciation  of  general 
knowledge.  .  The  man  is  seized  and 
fettered  with  one  thought ;  nothing 
will  content  him  hot  its  apotheosis. 

The  importance  of  a  well-adjusted 
intellect  in  the  student  of  the  prophe- 
cies may  be  aigued  from  various  con- 
Bideraiioiis.  The  reverence  which 
we  jvstly  feel  for  the  Scriptures,  may 
miidead  us.  We  may  feel  that  it  is 
a  kind  of  profimation  to  apply  to 
them  the  common  laws  of  speech* 
A  sort  of  cabalistie  or  spiritual  her- 
meneutics  must  be  invented.  Sound 
sense  is  needed  to  divest  us  of  this 
superstitious  feeling.  The  Bible  is 
a  revelation  to  man,  and,  therefore, 
to  be  comprehended  by  his  faculties, 
according  to  the  common  laws  of 
^>eeeh.  Again,  the  nature  of  the 
aabjeet  is  such  as  to  demand  cau- 
titukf  and  aconridersle  applicatiea  oi 


all  the  powers  of  the  liiind.  Many 
of  the  events  predicted  are  now  fu- 
ture, or  are  supposed  to  be.  Full 
scope  is  thus  given  for  the  excur- 
si<Nis  of  an  uafedled  fancy.  There 
is  nothing  fixed,  as  in  the  stem  past, 
to  repress  and  recall  the  wandering 
flight  We  may  revel,  as  we  will, 
till  time  has  confirmed  or  dispelled 
our  theory.  The  greater  is  the  ne- 
cessity, therefore,  for  moderation, 
for  the  exercise  of  a  well-balanced 
mind.  We  cannot,  on  this  subject, 
trust  our  first  impressions.  Analo- 
gies may  mislead  us ;  or  the  points 
of  resemblance  may  not  be  in  the 
objects,  but  only  in  our  own  fancies. 
Besides,  we  are  called  to  investigate 
the  meaning  of  language  as  em- 
plo3red,  not  by  philosophers  and 
acute  dialecticians,  but  by  simple 
minded  men.  -It  abounds,  indeed, 
in  metaphor  of  almost  every  spe- 
cies; and  what  is  more  common 
than  the  boldest  figures  in  the  dia- 
lect of  herdsmen  and  vine-dressen  ? 
Still  in  the  interpretation  of  it,  a 
sound  understanding  is  demanded. 
It  is  the  speech,  ofiten,  of  common 
life,  and  we  are  to  judge  of  its 
meaning  by  the  rules  of  common 
sense.  An  intellect,  like  that  of 
£dward  Irving,  powerful,  but  mis- 
directed, of  great  original  strength, 
but  sadly  uns3rmmetrical,  would  be 
wbc^y  incompetent  to  interpret  Da^ 
vid  or  Isaiah.  It  would  rnake  the 
oracle  as  disjointed  as  itself. 

5.  We  name,  in  the  last  place, 
intelligent  piety.  Destitute  of  cor- 
dial love  for  the  Divine  word,  one 
cannot,  of  course,  rightly  explain 
the  meaning  of  it,  especially  of 
its  more  spiritual  portions.  He 
has  no  key  to  unlock  its  mysteries. 
To  its  glowmg  delineations,  there 
are  no  answering  chords  in  his 
own  bosom.  The  neologist  and  the 
mere  critical  student,  being  destitute 
of  k  cordial  relish  for  the  sacred 
truths  which  they  dissect,  necessa- 
rily reduce  them  to  a  level  with 
their  own  worldly  understanding. 
Henice  the  strenuous  eibrts  to  divest 
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^le  Old  Testuntot  of  its  Measiaiue 
character-*to  make  Daniel  an  hk* 
tori&Q  Hither  than  a  prophet.  Sim* 
pie  piety^  however,  is  not  Bufieient 
•Thoae  in  Great  Britain,  who  main* 
iain  the  doctrine  of  a  personal,  vis* 
tUe  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  are 
among  the  moat  devout  memben  of 
Ihe  church  of  England.  Men  of 
ardent,  unchaatened  piety  are,  in 
one  respect,  most  liable  to  fall  into 
errors  like  those  just  alluded  to. 
Their  very  attachment  to  the  Be* 
deemer  may  lead  them  to  long  for 
his  visible  advent.  They  wish  to 
eBE  Him  whom  their  souls  adore. 
And  what  they  desire,  they  gradu* 
ally  place  among  the  articles  of  their 
belieC  To  constitute  tn  accom- 
plished Scriptural  interpreter,  there* 
fore,  experienced,  cultivated  piety  is 
demanded.  Warmth  of  affection 
must  be  joined  to  soundness  of  judg* 
ment,  a  glowing  love  to  the  Re- 
deemer to  enlightened  views  of  the 
9pirituality  of  lus  religion.  In  other 
words,  the  more  perfectly  the  soul  of 
the  biblical  student  is  adorned  with 
all  the  graces  of  his  profession,  the 
more  adequately  may  he  be  expect* 
ed  to  unfold  the  mysteries  df  the 
Divine  word. 

Tlie  above  remarks,  we  trust,  are 
not  wholly  inappropriate  to  the  times 
in  which  we  live.  Many  expound- 
ers of  the  sacred  hieroglyphics  aire 
mnning  to  and  fro,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared,  tlutt  knowledge  is  not  pro- 
portionaUy  increased.  Men,  ilU^t- 
ted  by  nature  or  grace,  often  present 
themselves  before  us  as  prophets  of 
the  Lord.  By  bold  assertion,  by  an 
lujr  of  sdemmty  real  or  affected,  by 
startling  appeals  to  the  fears  of  men, 
(tfid  by  af^)arently  decisive  arithme* 
tieal  cahmlations,  they  sedoce  unstar 
ble  souls,  and  involve  the  minds  of 
multitudes  in  sad  perplexity. 

What  is  now,  »b  it  seems  to  us, 
most  urgently  demtmded,  is  to  find 
some  common  ground  on  which  we 
may  stand,  lo  ascertain  aod  settle 
9ome  rules  of  iolerpretatioii*  We 
need  % .fijKoA^siaodMd,  somotlMg 


which  shall  have  tlie  force  of  axioms, 
the  authority  of  acknowledged  com* 
mon  law.  The  minds  of  most  inter- 
preters of  the  prophecies  are  aJknt  on 
a  wild  sea.  There  is  no  union  in  re* 
gard  to  first  principles.  In  this  way, 
we  may  go  on  and  propound  different 
and  warring  tfaeonea  to  Ihe  end  of 
the  world,  uid  no  one  be  the  wiser. 
In  the  inlerpretaftion  of  a  poem  of 
Homer,  a  dmnsa  of  Sophoclea,  an 
essay  of  Longinus,  there  aie  some 
estsblished  canons  winch  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  violate.  When  we 
pass  judgment  on  an  histoncai  com- 
position, there  are  a  few  univerBsIly 
received  principles  on  which  we  pro- 
ceed. But  in  the  most  difiicult  potf^ 
lion  of  biblical  literature,  it  is  not 
thus.  All  things  are  in  most  ad- 
mired disorder.  The  spirits  of  the 
prophets  are  in  our  days  not  subject 
to  the  prophets. 

It  is  in  this  view,  that  we  rejoice 
in  the  appearance  of  Prof.  Stuart's 
Hints.  One  great  object  of  the  book, 
if  we  uodersluKi  it  ari^,  is  to  lay 
down  certain  generd  principles  i£ 
interpr^alion  inrespectto  the  proph- 
ecies, or  to  submit  to  the  enmiiMb> 
tion  of  the  Christian  public  two  or 
three  topics  of  fuodamental  import 
tance,  with  the  hope  that  they  raaiy 
lead  to  a  greater  uoien  of  views  in 
respect  to  the  melhod  of  inrestiga* 
tion.  The  first  point  is  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  a  doi^le  sense. 
If,  for  example,  the  second  Psaln  is 
construed  as  a  deacriptiBii  of  ^m 
coronatbn  of  David,  and  aH  that  is 
diere  said  be  historically  app^ed, 
have  we  a  right  to  go  on  and  find 
in  the  words  of  this  Psalm, «  seoon- 
dary  or  ^iritual  sense  ?  Prof.  Stu- 
art answers  in  the  negative,  sufastm 
tially  for  the  following  reasans.  h 
forsakes  and  sets  aside  the  common 
laws  of  language.  God  has  gives 
the  fiiUe  to  man  lor  his  infltrudaoD, 
sad,  therefwe,  he  «ust  speak  so  aa 
to  be  uaderatood.  There  is  not  ona 
set  of  rulea  to  he  applied  to  Uio  in* 
torpidalioo  of  Jrin  Bihk^and  aoolhr 
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er  set  to  other  bodes.  In  this  respect 
all  books  are  on  a  level.  But  if  a 
paasace  in  the  Scripture  has  two 
meaniQgSf  then  we  cannot  apply  to 
it  the  common,  laws  of  language. 
Again,  if  there  be  both  an  obvious 
and  an  occult  sense,  how  is  the  oe* 
cult  sense  to  be  ascertained  ?  Lez« 
icons,  grammais,  and  the  like,  are 
aU  set  aside,  for  they  give  no  direc* 
tions  in  regard  to  the  hidden  mean- 
ing of  words.  Besides,  how  can  we 
determine  within  what  bounds  it 
shall  be  confined.  Once  admit  a 
mystic  second  sense,  and  every  in« 
terpreter  may  add  to  the  number  ac* 
oording  to  his  fancy.  If  a  double 
sense  may  be  assigned  to  a  passage, 
why  may  not  forty  nine  senses! 
Once  more,  it  can  never  be  relied  on 
for  the  establishment  of  any  doctrine 
or  precept  It  merely  gratifies  the 
curiosity,  or  pleases  the  fancy.  The 
New  Testament  writers  give  no 
coimtenance  to  the  theory.  They 
cite  passages  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  two  ways  only,  finst,  as  sim- 
ply and  directly  prophetic ;  or  sec- 
ondly, tiiey  employ  the  language  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  order  to  sug- 
gest resemblanoes  between  past  and 
IbtuTO  events.  Thus  when  Jesus 
went  down  into  Egypt,  and  was  re- 
called from  that  country,  it  was 
ttrikingiy  analogous  to  what  the 
prophet  Hosea  stud  in  regard  to  the 
children  of  bniel,  ^  I  bave  called 
my  son  out  of  Egypt''  It  was  not 
tbe  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy.  The 
two  events  bear  a  resemblance  to 
each  odMT.  The  latter  was  a  mere 
filling  up,  or  fulfilment  of  the  former. 
Tbe  two  cases  were  analogous. 

The  second  question  discussed  by 
Pri£.  Stuart  is  this :  Are  there  pn^h- 
ecies  respecting  which  God  has  a 
meaning  which  is  attached  to  the 
language,  thou^  it  has  not  yet  been 
devi^oped? 

To  this  a  negative  reply  is  given^ 
Suppose  John  has  written  things  in 
the  Apooal]^pse  which  cannot  foe  nn« 
derslood  for  two  thousand  years* 
Ibvhat  purpose  are  those  predic- 


tions ?  For  that  long  period  they 
are  a  dead  letter.  Why  then  were 
they  written?  We  are  told,  that 
the  prediction  will  be  understood  on- 
ly when  the  thing  predicted  comes 
to  pass.  What  then  is  the  thing 
which  comes  to  pass  ?  What  thing 
was  predicted  ?  If  an  event  is  com* 
pared  with  a  prophecy^  the  only 
means  of  comparison  possible  is, 
that  we  first  assign  some  definite 
meaning  to  the  prophecy,  and  then 
compare  the  event  with  that  mean- 
ing. If  this  be  not  the  case,  then 
we  merely  make  a  comparison  of  a 
known  thing  with  an  tuiknown.  How 
are  we  to  ascertain  that  they  agree, 
when  we  confess  that  one  of  the  two 
things  compared  is  an  unknown 
quantity  ?  So  long  as  it  is  unknown, 
we  cannot  ascertain  whether  there 
is  an  agreement  or  not,  in  the  case 
supposed.  The  prophets  were  in- 
spired so  that  they  might  with  cer- 
tainty and  authority  give  informa* 
Hon  respecting  things  past,  present, 
or  future.  To  give  informatbn, 
necessarily  presupposes  that  thejir 
possessed  it  The  language  employ^ 
ed,  therefore,  means  just  what  the 
writers  designed  it  should  mean* 
Every  book  is  fully  interpreted, 
when  the  exact  mind  of  the  writer 
is  unfolded. 

The  remaining  subject  discussed 
is  the  Designations  of  Time  in  the 
Prophecies. 

When  the  Bible  designates  times 
and  seasons,  the  simple  and  obvious 
sense  of  the  words  is  to  be  followed, 
unless  there  is  some  special  reason 
for  departing  from  it  That  reason 
can  be  one  only,  viz.  when  the  con« 
text  gives  us  information  that  such  a 
departure  is  to  be  made.  This  is 
done  in  £zek.  4  :  5,  6,  and  Num^ 
14 :  84.  The  passage  Dan.  9  :  24« 
does  not  belong  to  this  category^ 
When  the  angel  speaks  of  seventy 
sevens,  or  heptades^  he  must  be  un- 
derstood as  meaning  so  many  hep- 
tades  of  years,  that  is,  four  hundred 
and  ninety  years,  because  he  had 
been  makuig  diligent  search  awqpeot^ 
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ing  the  seventy  years  of  the  exile,  and 
because  years  are  the  measure  of  all 
considerable  periods  of  time.  The 
context,  therefore,  and  the  nature  of 
the  case,  suppose  him  to  mean  years, 
when  he  speaks  of  seventy  sevens ; 
(in  the  English  translation  errone* 
ously  seventy  weeks.)  So  also  of 
the  forty  two  months  in  the  Apoca* 
lypse,  they  were  the  literal  three 
years  and  six  months  which  elapsed 
between  the  formal  declaration  of 
war  against  Judea  by  Nero  and  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  in  Au- 
gust, A.  D.  70.  The  forty  and  two 
months  in  Rev.  13 :  5,  when  power 
is  given  to  the  beast  to  do  his  own 
will,  are  the  three  and  a  half  years  of 
the  bloody  persecution  under  Nero. 


Did  our  limits  permit,  we  would 
give  a  fuller  analysis  of  this  small 
but  very  important  and  timely  vol- 
ume.  This  is  not,  however,  neces* 
sary,  as  the  book  has  been- already 
widely  circulated,  and  is  easily  ac- 
cessible by  those  who  have  not  yet 
seen  it  It  is  written  with  great  per^ 
spicuity  and  plainness,  and  is  fitted 
to  the  wants  of  the  body  of  the  intel- 
ligent lay-members  of  our  churches, 
as  well  as  to  clergymen.  We  earnest- 
ly hope  that  it  will  receive  a  thorough 
examination,  and  that  the  arguments 
adduced  in  favor  of  the  positions  ad- 
vanced, will  be  candidly,  yet  fear- 
lessly canvassed.  On  this  great  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  hold  fagt  that  which 
is  good,  till  we  have  proved  all  things. 


t  T  T^ni^ 


NATHANAEL    EMMONS,   D.  D.* 


After  the  close  of  his  very  long 
and  studious  life,  the  venerable  the- 
ologian and  preacher  of  Franklin, 
now  appears  before  us,  addressing 
us  in  these  his  collected  works. 
We  hear;  we  judge;  and  placed 
between  the  dead  and  the  living,  in 
faithfulness  to  both  would  we  speak. 
Indiscriminate  "praise,  indiscriminate 
censure,  never  true,  ever  betrays  a 
prejudiced  judge ;  and  will  not  re- 
ceive approbation,  either  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  departed  just,  or  from 
the  honest  and  conscientious  among 
the  living. 

>  What  then  shall  we  say  of  Em- 
mons ?  Where  shall  we  place  him 
among  preachers  and  theologians  ? 
Without  entering  into  particular 
comparisons,  not  assigning  ourselves 
the  task  of  fixing  precisely  the  ele- 
vation he  holds  among  departed 
worthies,  we  will  rather  summon 

*  The  Works  of  Natbaitabl  Evmoms, 
D.  D.,  late  Pastor  of  the  church  in  Frank- 
lin j  Masa.,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life. 
Edited  by  Jacob  Ide,  O.  D.  Boston : 
psUishcd  by  Crocker  A  Brewster,  1648. 


our  readers  before  his  works ;  and 
as  we  pronounce  on  these  testimo* 
nies  our  particular  decisions,  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  judge. 

Well,  here  are  the  works  before 
us,  in  six  voltmies  octavo;  neatly 
bound  and  lettered;  afibrding  the 
best  evidence,  within  and  without, 
of  great  care  and  nice  mechanical 
skill  in  their  preparation.  We  like 
this  care  and  good  taste  in  the  style 
of  getting  up  valuable  books.  A 
book  we  hold  to  be  a  little  more 
readable,  whatever  its  intrinsic  con- 
tents, when  the  form  and  outward 
dress,  the  clear  and  open  face  of 
the  page,  the  distinct  ai»d  pure  artic- 
ulation of  the  print,  represent  the 
absent  or  the  dead,  while  communi- 
cating to  us  their  thoughts,  in  some- 
thing of  the  vividness  ano^  beauty  of 
the  living  and  vinble  orator.  A 
well  executed  editorial  arrangement 
of  matter  too,  has  always  the  charm 
about  it,  and  the  cleverness,  of  an 
escape  from  a  chaos  into  the  rega-* 
larity  of  a  well  ord^ed  creation. 

The  contents  of  any  woxky  how* 
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ever,  are  the  main  thiogi;  and  if 
these  are  high  in  merits  and  valua- 
ble for  important  instruction,  they 
never  die.  They  will  receive  at- 
tention. They  will  not  fade  from 
the  understanding.  They  will  live, 
in  their  impress  on  the  age. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  the 
contents  of  these  volumes  ?  Much 
of  the  matter,  indeed,  has  abready 
been  spread  before  the  public.  The  * 
preachers  and  theologians,  now  on 
the  stage  of  active  life,  have  had 
jaccess,  from  their  youth,  to  many 
of  these  sermons ;  and  whether  all 
have  read  them  or  not,  their  rays 
have  been  diffused,  more  or  less 
directly,  on  all,  who— excuse  the 
illustration — ^have  revolved,  if  not 
as  primaries  around  the  central 
body,  as  secondaries  around  the 
primaries. 

These  volumes  contain,  beside 
the  Sermons  of  Emmons  and  an 
Autobiography,  a  Memoir  by  the 
editor,  and  Reflections  of  a  Visitor, 
by  Prof.  E.  A.  Park.  The  Memoir 
presents  a  very  clever  account  of 
the  peculiar  character  and  habits  of 
the  roan,  the  scholar,  and  divine; 
and  the  few  prominent  occurrences 
of  a  personal,  domestic,  or  paro- 
chial nature,  in  a  life  which,  though 
spared  to  extreme  old  age,  was 
passed,  with  uniform  regularity,  in 
the  study  of  one  long  cherished 
domicil,  and  in  labor  for  one  ever 
constant  and  beloved  people. 

The  Reflections  of  a  Visitor,  to 
be  appreciated,  must  be  read ;  and 
when  read,  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated. And  who  can  spend  an 
hour  more  pleasantly  or  profitably, 
than  to  visit  the  study  of  a  keen- 
eyed.  New  England  veteran  in  the- 
ology, long  conversant  with  the 
social,  political,  and  religious  world, 
and  hear  him  give  out,  in  brilliant 
apothems,  the  precepts  of  practical 
wisdom;  and  see  him  smite,  with 
the  quick-sprung,  pointed  shads  of 
wit,  the  follies  of  his  age  or  pro- 
fession. 

The  Autobiography,  in  its  mod- 


esty and  unpretending  plainness,  is 
truly  worthy  of  a  great  mind ;  and 
in  those  respects  it  may  well  put  to 
the  blush  the  high-wrought  diaries 
of  inward  experience,  which  some, 
it  is  to  be  apprehended,  substitute 
for  more  visible  and  tangible  excel- 
lence, and  by  which  too,  we  fear, 
some  have  oflered  up  incense  to 
their  own  reputation,  under  the  pre- 
text of  celebrating  the  Divine  good- 
ness. 

The  Sermons  of  Dr.  Emmons  are 
strikingly  clear  and  instructive ;  and 
the  strictly  logical  method  in  which 
he  ever  advances  in  his  reasonings, 
carries  all,  who  concede  to  him  hia* 
premises,  unfailingly  with  him  to 
his  conclusions.  If  there  are  a  few 
points  in  the  statement  of  some  doc- 
trines which  we  cannot  adopt  as 
true,  yet  these  points  are  so  obvi- 
ously peculiar  and  hard  to  be  digest* 
ed,  that  we  do  not  apprehend  their 
becoming  very  current  among  the 
body  of  the  faithful  or  their  teach- 
ers ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  in  them  so  much  of  deep  and  per- 
manent instruction,  which  is  valua- 
ble to  the  Christian  in  his  duties  and 
trials,  and  awakening  to  the  impeni- 
tent in  their  guilt  and  danger,  thatf 
we  trust,  they  will  live  to  instruct  and 
impress  other  generations.  '^  The 
audiences  who  heard  Emmons,'* 
said  a  sagacious  critic,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  "  have  heard  more 
truth,  and  are  better  instructed, 
waiving  all  peculiar  and  discrimina* 
ting  points,  than  those  who  heard 
Davies  and  Witherspoon ;  and,*'  he 
adds,  ^^I  frankly  declare,  that  I 
would  as  lief  be  thought  the  writer 
of  the  sermons  of  Emmons,  as  of 
Watts  or  Baxter,  Hall  or  Fuller, 
Sherlock  or  Tillotson,  Saurin  or 
Claude,  Bossuet  or  Bourdalue." 

There  are  those  mdeed  who,  look- 
ing at  his  sermons  as  they  would  at 
specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  afl*ect  to 
turn  away  in  disgust  from  this  one 
single  and  ever-repeated  model  of 
writing ;  and  demand  more  of  the 
variety  and  freshness  of  the  various 
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departments  of  the  literary  world, 
before  they  can  accord  to  him  the 
praise  of  good  writing.  £mmons, 
say  they,  wrote  nothing  but  ser- 
mons, and  these,  after  one  pattern 
only.  Well,  we  commend  him  for 
sermon-making — ^for  adhering  to  his 
proper  business  as  a  preacher,  and 
not  turning  aside  to  the  business  of 
book-making  and  publishing.  And 
whether  there  is  as  much  of  literary 
excellence  in  a  sermon,  well  writ- 
ten, as  in  novels,  history,  or  other 
forms  of  .composition — cuique  sua 
opinio — we  dispute  not  about  tastes. 
Yet  we  know  that  men  are  of  difier- 
ent  temperaments,  and  have  difier- 
ent  gifts;  and  in  order  that  each 
one  may  exercise  his  giAs  in  the 
church  to  edification,  there  must  be 
diversity  of  operations.  One  may 
write  his  sermons  after  this  pattern, 
and  another  afler  that,  and  a  third 
still  may  have  his  own  way;  yet 
among  models  and  patterns,  with 
their  respective  excellences,  one 
may  be  the  more  excellent  way. 

We  have  chosen,  however,  in  the 
present  article,  to  look  at  Emmons 
as  the  theologian,  rather  than  the 
preacher ;  and  to  estimate  his  influ- 
ence upon  the  theology  of  New 
England.  We  refer  not  to  the 
number  or  weight  of  those  persons 
who  have  imbibed  all  his  peculiar 
views,  and  who  may  be  called,  in  a 
good  sense,  his  partisans ;  but  rath- 
er, to  those  traces  which  his  firm 
and  bold  hand,  guided  by  his  clear 
and  discriminating  mind,  has  lefl 
on  the  theology  of  his  times. 

The  theology  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  of  New  England  has  ever 
been  distinguished  as  doctrinal  or 
systematic ;  employed  on  the  study, 
statement,  and  proof  of  divine  truth, 
as  a  system ;  a  system,  harmonious 
in  its  parts  and  in  its  relation  to  all 
truth ;  a  system,  consonant  with  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  revelation; 
a  system,  which  furnishes  the  deep 
and  immovable  basis  of  all  true 
knowledge,  and  rieht  feeling  and 
practice  on  the  subject  of  religicm. 


It  has  not  been  UblicaL :  at  leaa^ 
in  the  sense  of  adoptbg  only  the 
forms  of  statement  contained  in  tftie 
Bible;  yet  who,  in  arranging  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  into  a  connect-' 
ed  and  dependent  system  of  truth, 
ever  thought  of  expressing  the 
whole  in  Uie  words  and  phrases 
alone  of  the  vernacular  translation  ? 
But  that  it  has  not  diligently  sought 
the  contents  of  the  Bible,  or  that  it 
has  not  succeeded  so  far,  at  least, 
as  to  arrive  at  its  great  doctrines, 
we  will  not  admit.  Yet,  in  respect 
to  the  narration,  the  poetry,  the 
epistolary  correspondence,  the  fcmns 
of  composition,  the  diversities  of 
style,  the  nice  shades  of  expres- 
sion, the  original  tongues,  the  vari« 
ous  writers,  the  external  history, 
which  characterize  the  Bible  as  a 
book,  it  has  not,  we  admit,  been  so 
studious,  as  thorough  scholarship  in 
Scriptural  criticism  and  interpreta- 
tion would  demand ;  as  would  ena* 
ble  the  preacher  to  be  the  expert 
expositor  of  portions  of  Scripture, 
as  well  as  the  thorough  handler  of 
distinct  topics  of  truth ;  or  as  would 
best  serve  the  theolc^ian  in  gather- 
ing all,  and  exactly,  the  texts  which 
give  their  attestation  on  any  parties 
ular  part  of  divine  truth.  Yet  in 
the  latter  respect,  in  which  alone 
the  doctrinal  is  concerned,  New 
England,  for  aught  we  see,  stands, 
in  its  past  history,  on  as  high  an 
elevation  as  her  nearest  kindred, 
her  Presbyterian  cotemporaries,  (to 
say  nothing  of  other  denominations ;) 
all  alike  having  their  proof-texts 
furnished  to  hand,  in  the  confession 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  The 
fact  is,  the  means  of  thorou^  bibli- 
cal learning  were  not  in  the  posses- 
sion of  our  fathers.  The  private 
study  and  small  library  of  the  coun- 
try minister,  was  the  resort  of  the 
theological  student,  and  the.  system- 
atic questions  of  his  teacher,  his  sole 
chart  in  theology.  Yet  in  introdu- 
cing a  more  thorough  system  of 
theological  education  into  our  coun* 
try,  the  Congregtttionalisis  took  the 
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toad ;  and  we  eaa  now  point  to  one 
of  the  indomitable  sons  of  New 
England  who,  thirty  yean  sinee^ 
fi»t  erected  the  standard  of  biblical 
Btttdiea  on  the  hill  'of  Andover,  and 
who,  boldly  feeing  the  prejudioea  of 
the  timea,  succeeded  to  efiect  anu 
entire  change,  and  still  lives  to  en* 
joy  the  wide-spread  fruit  of  his 
lahon,  and  receive  the  honpr  of 
two  hemispheres* 

Nor  has  the  theology  of  New 
England  been  MMoriaH.  Her  sons 
have  ever  been  trained  to  minister 
at  the  altar,  as  the  freemen  of  the 
Lord ;  who  were  never  in  bondage 
to  any  man  or  set  of  men,  and  w)k>, 
in  their  independence,  stand  respon- 
sible alone  to  their  Master  in  heav-* 
en,  and,  subordinately  to  him,  to 
the  individual  churches  over  which 
they  labor;  never  allowing  to  the 
traditional  documents  of  men  the 
weight  of  independent  evidence  of 
truth ;  never  quoting  them,  as  such, 
in  their  dieological  writings,  or  in 
their  preaching ;  always,  in  assent- 
ing to  formulas  of  doetriae,  taking 
them  for  the  substance  ratlier  than 
the  expression,  and  employing  them 
lor  i^mbols  oi  fellowship,  which 
maiic  the  mere  outlines  of  a  com- 
mon habitation  in  faith  and  polity, 
and  not  for  complete  summaries  of 
all  theological  knowledge;  not  as 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  discovery ;  not 
as  the  eternal  ocean  barrier,  staving 
off  all  further  progress  with  the  de- 
cree, Hucusque,  The  proofs  are 
abundant  in  the  unshackled  freedom 
of  debate,  that  has  ever  marked  the 
discussions  of  our  fathers  in  their 
assemblies,  their  published  pamph- 
lets and  magazines. 

The  theology  of  New  England, 
aa  we  said,  has  been  distinguished 
as  the  systematic.  We  intend  not, 
by  this  statement,  that  her  preach- 
ers, when  in  the  pulpit,  confine 
themselves  to  the  mere  science  of 
theology  :  for  it  has  been  eminent- 
ly true  of  them,  as  a  class,  that  they 
have  made  the  science  subservient, 
not  only  to  the  instrabtion  of  their 
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flocks,  but  to  the  progress,  among 
them,  of  experimental  and  practical 
religioii.  Indeed,  in  the  invariable 
aad  necessary  relation  of  doctrine 
to  right  experience  and  practice,  is 
to  be  found  the  true  secret  of  the 
intense  study  of  her  orthodox  the- 
ologians. They  have  earnestly 
sought  the  truth  of  God,  as  that 
which  best  serves  them  to  minister, 
at  the  altar  and  in  the  sanctuary, 
unto  edification;  to  define  the  na- 
ture of  gracious  aifections,  uid  mark 
out  the  limits  of  practical  duties ;  to 
discriminate  between  the  counter- 
feits and  pretexts  which  sustain  a 
ialse  hope,  and  the  marks  and  evi- 
dences which  ascertain  the  true ;  to 
separate,  in  llieir  audiences,  the  be- 
liever ft-om  the  unbeliever,  the  saint 
ham  the  sinner,  with  a  clearness  to 
carry  conviction  to  the  conscience ; 
to  urge  the  one  class  to  turn  instant- 
ly from  their  evil  ways  unto  theu 
Lord,  and  lead  the  other  forward  in 
the  way  of  holiness  and  life,  with 
all  the  appropriate  motives  that  can 
be  gathered  from  the  boundless  field, 
of  divine  truth. 

Emmons,  true  to  the  principles 
of  the  fathers  in  grounding  all  ex- 
hortation in  the  pulpit  on  knowledge, 
was  ever  strenuous  to  maintain,  that 
*^a  systematical  knowledge  of  the 
Grospel  is  as  necessary  in  order  to 
form  a  plain,  practical,  and  profita- 
ble preacher,  as  to  form  a  consis- 
tent, thorough,  and  deep  divine." 
And  if  any  one  would  seek  aAer 
the  great  object,  which  held  the 
deeply  logical  luid  metaphysical  the- 
ologians of  New  England  intent  on 
the  study  of  divine  truth,  he  will 
find  it,  in  the  power  they  thus  se- 
cured to  their  instructions  in  the 
pulpit — ^in  their  increased  ability  to 
make  their  hearers  understand,  ad- 
mit, and  feel  the  force  of  that  truth. 
Nor  can  a  better  view  of  the  ration- 
ale of  their  practice  in  the  pulpit  be 
presented,  than  is  given  in  the  vol- 
umes before  us,  in  the  sermons  en- 
titled the  Wise  Preacher  and  Ba- 
tional  Preaching. 
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We  are  aware  that  the  cry  of  met- 
aphysics and  metaphysical  preach* 
ing  has  been  raised  against  Emmons 
and  many  of  the  Congregationalists ; 
as  if  their  pastors  and  teachers, 
many  of  them  at  least,  had,  with 
mistaken  views  of  their  office,  con- 
verted their  churches  into  mere  lec- 
ture-rooms and  schools  of  theology, 
and  as  if  they  had  substituted  their 
own  thoughts  and  reasonings  in  the 
place  of  revelation.  True,  as  a 
body,  they  aimed  to  instruct  as  well 
as  exhort  and  rebuke ;  and  deemed 
it  important  to  be  precise  in  state- 
ment and  conclusive  in  reasoning, 
as  well  as  vivid  in  description  or  fer- 
vid in  appeal.  For  this  cause  they 
were  oAen  noted,  like  £mmons,  for 
adhering  to  those  principles  of  logic 
and  metaphysics  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  all  sound  instruction  and 
doctrine.  They  were  not  content 
to  criticise  the  language  and  settle 
the  meaning  of  a  text  of  Scripture 
merely,  but  considered  the  substance 
of  the  declaration,  when  ascertain- 
ed, as  a  truth,  which,  unless  a  mat- 
ter of  pure  revelation,  like  the  Trin- 
ity, could  be  commended  to  the  con- 
science both  of  believer  and  unbe- 
liever as  true  ;  and  they  handled  it 
as  such,  by  referring,  not  merely  to 
a  string  of  Scriptural  declarations  to 
show  that  by  correct  interpretation 
they  assert  or  imply  the  same  thing, 
but  also,  to  some  first  principles  or 
truths,  which  reason  recognizes  or 
which  revelation  teaches,  to  show 
that  the  truth  in  question  necessarily 
follows,  as  a  logical  consequence, 
from  such  premises,  and  that  men 
cannot  escape  from  it  and  the  Scrip- 
tural testimony  which  asserts  it, 
without  contradicting  the  dictates  of 
their  own  reason  and  conscience. 
This  is  to  hold  the  mind  of  others 
to  the  truth,  in  the  only  lawful  or 
successful  way  ;  whether  in  the  pul- 
pit or  out  of  the  pulpit,  whether  in 
addressing  believers  in  revelation 
or  unbelievers.  To  reproach  this 
method  .as  metaphysical,  and  as 
spinning  arguments  out  of.one^s  owq 


head,  is  far  more  easy  tbaa  to  show 
what,  in  order  to  convince  men,  a 
religious  teacher  is  to  substitute  in 
tlie  place  of  conclusive  argument ; 
or  how,  in  using  such  argument,  he 
is  to  proceed  without  tasking  his  own 
thinking  powers.  Paul  before  the 
heathen  at  Athens;  Paul  before  the 
Jews  at  Antioch;  Paul  writing  to 
Christian  converts  at  Rome  and  Ga- 
latia,  is  the  logical  reasoner,  the 
profound  metaphysician,  the  close 
thinker ;  and  if  his  successors  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Grospel,  divested 
of  the  apostolic  office  and  the  gui** 
dance  of  inspiration,  would  follow 
out  the  arguments  he  has  left,  or 
imitate  lus  manner  in  stating  and 
defending  the  system  of  divine  truth, 
they  are  to  reason  closely  and  con- 
clusively, and  to  think  intently  that 
they  may  so  reason.* 

But  we  are  not  pretending  that 
the  preacher  should  act  merely  as 
the  teacher  and  defender  of  truth, 
nor  is  there  any  occasion  to  vindi- 
cate the  Congregational  preachers 
of  New  England  from  the  chai^ 

*  "  NutDbere  there  are  who  defend  the 
doctriBea  of  crace  by  a  constant  appeal  to 
*  chapter  and  verae  ',*  and  they  do  well. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  not  be  pretended, 
that  this  is  the  only  mode  by  which  truth 
may  be  stated  and  defended.'* 

"  Science,  '  iaIaeJy  so  called,*  has  been 
a  means  of  perverting  the  simple  truths 
of  the  Gospel  •  *  *  •  •  but  it  is  also  an 
nndeniabie  fact,  that  false  interpretation^ 
of  Scripture  have  corrupted  the  sohoola 
of  moral  philosophy." 

*'  To  make  use  of  the  term  *  metaphys- 
ics* as  if  foith  in  the  pure  Gospel  were  in 
danger,  is  a  weakness,  to  which  a  reflecting 
mind  might  be  expected  to  rise  superior. - 
—Williams's  Essay  on  the  EqttUy  of  Di' 
vine  Government. 

"  Many  of  the  moderns  have  *  •  • 
thrown  abundance  of  contempt  and  rail- 
lery  upon  the  very  name  of  metaphysics  ; 
but  this  science  *  *  *  ia  so  necessary  to  a 
just  conception,  solid  judgment,  and  just 
reasonine  on  many  subjects,  that  some- 
times it  IS 'introduced-  as  a  part  of  logic; 
and  not  without  reason.  And  tliose  who 
utterly  despise  and  ridicule  it,  either  be- 
tray their  own  ignorance,  or  will  be  sup- 
posed to  make  their  wit  and  banter  a 
refuse  and  excuse  for  their  own  laxiileas." 
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of  inculcating  nothing  bat  a  mere 
belief  in  the  system  of  divine  truth. 
The  elder  and  younger  Edwards, 
Bellamy,  Smdley,  Strong,  Dwight, 
though  in  their  preaching  powerful 
and  expert,  as  reasoners,  to  estab* 
iish  truth,  ever  aimed  to  reach  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  their  hearers ; 
using  Grod's  truth  not  only  for  doc* 
trine,  but  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
forinstruction  in  righteousness.  Nor 
can  this  be  denied  of  Hopkins, 
Spring,  and  Emmons,  who,  in  some 
respects,  advanced  beyond  the  com- 
monly received  and  admitted  theol- 
ogy  of  the  Congregationalists.  Em- 
mons,  by  far  the  clearest  of  all  in 
statement,  the  most  transparent  and 
easy  in  style,  the  most  sternly  severe 
in  logical  order  and  method,  is  never 
content  to  leave  his  position  merely 
as  true,  and  established  as  such  by 
his  reasonings :  but  at  the  close, 
standing  behind  the  impregnable 
breastworks  of  the  truth,  he  ever 
sends,  with  unerring  aim,  his  pointed 
arrows  to  the  conscience  and  the 
heart ;  in  other  words,  availing  him- 
self of  such  plain  and  necessary  in- 
ferences  from  the  established  truth 
as  serve  to  refute  error,  to  reveal 
the  state  of  men's  hearts  to  them- 
selves, to  alarm  the  careless  and  un- 
believing, and  comfort  believers,  and 
to  urge  the  one  to  immediate  repen- 
tance and  the  other  to  progress  in 
the  Christian  life. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  science 
of  theology  which,  among  the  Con- 
gregationalists, we  have  said,  has 
ever  been  regarded  and  pursued  as 
the  deep  and  only  efiective  source 
of  all  true  religious  experience  and 
correct  practice. 

The  creed  of  the  orthodox  Con- 
gregational churches  has  ever  been, 
for  substance  of  doctrine,  that  which 
is  expressed  either  in  the  Westmin- 
ster or  Savoy  Confessions,  or  in  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
embracing,  on  the  great  subject  of 
divine  grace,  the  doctrines  which 
have  been  usually  called  the  Cal- 
viniatie.     In  upholding  and  defend- 


ing this  system,  in  applying  it  to 
men  for  the  purposes  of  redemption, 
the  Calvinistic  theologians  were 
early  called  to  encounter  strenuous 
opposition,  not  only  from  unbeliev- 
ers but  from  other  bodies  of  profes- 
sed Christians;  and  in  their  own 
history,  have  been  called  to  witness 
some  of  the  practical  errors  that 
have  been  engrafted  on  the  system 
or  arisen  out  of  it.  The  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  the.New  England  Pu- 
ritans ever  led  them  to  reject  the 
authority  of  hierarchy  in  every 
form ;  all  her  ministers  at  the  altar, 
and  all  the  members  of  her  churches, 
bowing  only  to  the  authority  of  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
seeking  all  truth,  not  from  popes, 
councils,  or  the  fathers,  but,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Protestantism,  from 
the  Bible  alone.  They  consented 
to  dwell  together  in  the  old  manor 
of  Calvinism,  not  because  it  partic- 
ularly pleased  Calvin  or  was  a  mo- 
del of  his  devising — for  each  of  her 
ministers  considered  himself  on  a 
level  with  Calvin,  having  access,  as 
he  had,  to  the  immediate  sources  of 
truth — but  because  they  believed  it 
to  be  constructed  afVer  the  divine 
pattern  and  model,  at  least  in  all  its 
grand  compartments;  and  that,  in 
it,  they  could  dwell  together,  in  es- 
sential unity  and  fellowship,  as  the 
house  of  God.  Yet  the  building  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  rapidly  put 
up  and  in  troublous  times,  it  might 
be  expected,  the  lapse  of  centuries 
or  the  constant  inspection  and  trial 
of  freebom  heirs  would  give  occa- 
sion, if  not  to  rerijodel  and  recon- 
struct, at  least  to  repair  and  improve, 
in  some  of  the  materials  found  to  be 
defective,  or  some  of  the  proportions 
that  were  wanting  in  symmetry. 
There  might  be  differences  of  opin- 
ion whenever  a  change  was  propo- 
sed ;  and  some  controversy  might 
arise,  in  the  house,  between  those, 
who  would  venerate  the  precise  form 
of  the  old  step-stone  or  architrave  of 
the  entrance,  and  those,  who  saw  a 
change  in  them  to  be  more  convc- 
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aient  and  symittetrical ;  yet  they 
generally  consented  to  live  together 
etiil  in  the  mansion,  as  one  resting 
on  the  right  foundation,  and  built 
after  the  model  of  the  truth.  It 
was  only  those  who  wandered  aAer 
a  new  site  and  a  new  foundation, 
and  sought  to  change  the  ropdel  of 
the  superstructure,  who  ventured  U> 
erect  for  themselves  the  cold  and 
shelterless  abode  of  Unitariaaism, 
or  the  sin-licensed  house  of  Univer- 
solism,  that  were  stricken  from  the 
communion  of  the  body. 

The  system  of  the  orthodo3(  faith 
embraces,  as  its  strong  and  clear  out- 
lines, the  doctrine  of^he  total  depvav* 
ity  and  the  condemnation  of  all  who 
are  in  Adam ;  that  of  justification 
only  throug)!  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  the  Bedeemer ;  that  of  reno- 
vation and  sanctiiication  and  preser- 
vation in  holiness  to  the  end  by  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  of  the  purpo- 
ses of  €rod  as  to  all  his  works  and 
all  their  results  in  time  and  eternity. 

In  upholding  and  defending  these 
great  and  essential  outlines  of  the 
system  of  divine  truth  and  giace,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  subordinate  and 
minor  statements,  made  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Calvin,  or  in  the  extended 
formula  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, might  be  imperfect  and  defec- 
tive ;  that  statements  made  in  one 
aspect  of  truth,  when  considered  in 
other  relations,  might  be  not  so  pre- 
cise and  guarded  as  is  necessary  to 
the  complete  harmony  of  all  truth ; 
and  that  time  and  trial^-either  by 
means  of  practical  errors  which 
should  be  found  to  shelter  themselves 
under  any  of  these  statements,  or 
through  the  light  which  continued 
and  increasing  investigation  into 
every  department  of  knowledge, 
should  throw  on  the  whole  con- 
nected system  of  truth — ^might  lead 
to  improvement  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  statements  more  discrimina- 
ting, more  precise,  and  more  obvi- 
ously in  harmony  with  universal 
truth. 

Were  we  now  to  survey  the  broad 


field  of  Protestant  Qiristendom  ainee 
the  days  of  the  Beformation,  we 
might  select  many  discussioos,  ma- 
ny controversies,  many  errors,  aad 
many  advances  in  science  and 
knowledge  which  have  had  an  influ- 
ence, under  the  piovidence  of  tha 
Head  of  the  Church,  in  advandng 
on  the  whole,  die  science  of  all  aei* 
enees,  that  of  the  system  of  theokn 
gy  in  the  precise  statement  and  ar- 
rangement of  its  various  parts.  Yet 
we  look  rather  to  the  field  of  New 
England,  that  soil  of  the  Puritan»-* 
the  men  of  clear  and  piercing  intel- 
lects and  of  honest  and  indomitable 
will— where  devoted  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  his  church, 
and  deep  reverence  for  God  and  his 
truth,  if  any  where,  have  marked 
those  who  minister  at  the  altary«and 
who  act  as  the  defenders  and  teach- 
ers of  divine  truth.  Here,  the  the- 
ologian, like  Edwards,  and  Bellamy, 
and  Emmons,  is  not  the  mere  reader 
of  other  men's  statements  on  the 
subjects  of  theology ;  not  the  com- 
mitter, by  rote,  of  human  formnlaa, 
nor  Uie  beggarly  wearer  of  the  se- 
eond-hand  and  cast<-ofir  clothing  of 
human  predecessors.  He  is  the 
disciple,  intent  on  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  truth;  tadcingh^own 
powers  to  the  work  of  investigation, 
and  going  with  those  powers  to  the 
right  sources  of  knowledge ;  seek- 
ing aAer  the  teaching  of  God  in  his 
word  and  in  his  works,  and,  before 
this  high  authority,  searching  and 
testing  all  the  teachings  of  his  felbw 
servants.  He  is  the  disciple,  learn- 
ing the  truth  of  God  from  God ;  and 
from  such  thorough  diseipleship  in 
the  investigation  of  divine  troth  at 
its  high  sources,  qualified  to  teach 
that  tru^  to  others,  in  the  clear 
statements  and  on  the  firm  grounds 
which  characterize  his  own  faith, 
and  constitute  it  a  living  faith  in 
God. 

Two  errors  have  been  found  to 
take  shelter  under  the  statements  of 
Oalvin,  the  discussion  of  which  has 
led  the  theologians  of  New  England, 
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M  we  believe,  to  edvanee  the  oortho- 
dox  syateiD  of  theology  to  a  better 
alato,  or  to  a  more  precise  confor- 
mity  with  truth.  The  Calvinistic 
■tatemeiitB  were  taken  aa  a  shelter 
for  the  erroneous  doctrine  of  such 
an  utter  passivity  of  human  nature, 
es  to  direst  man  ci  all  active  rela* 
tion  to  the  government  of  Giod,  and 
all  capaeily  for  it,  and  also  as  to 
throw  the  whole  concern  of  redemp* 
tion  in  its  aooomphshment  in  the  in* 
dividual,  upim  the  simple  efficiency 
and  activity  of  God.  Here  then, 
with  no  reaponsihlenesB  on  the  part 
of  the  individual,  aa  to  belief  in  God, 
repentance  of  sin,  or  faith  in  the 
Mediator,  a  division  was  struck  at 
once  between  those  who  resolved  to 
do  someiking  in  the  matter,  and 
those  who  would  do  nothing.  The 
Arminian  hyper*Calvinist  sought, 
by  a  circuitous  route,  to  lay  himself 
as  a  mere  passive  recipient,  by  the 
pool  of  ordinances,  and  wait^  in  his 
sleeping  and  waking  hours,  for  some 
strange  operation  and  efficacy  to  be 
instilled  into  the  means ;  and  thus 
was  exposed  to  linger  ever  as  a 
careless  or  a  fitful  seeker,  and  never 
.riae  up  to  do  the  will  of  God  heart* 
Uy,  aa  his  servant  in  the  earth. 

The  Antinomian  hyper-Galvinist, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  not  offer 
fliiek  a  bait  to  his  own  pride  and 
sense  of  merit,  as  to  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility, or  make  the  effort,  to  do 
any  thing ;  but,  simply  and  passive- 
ly, acquiesce  in  seeing  himself  the 
inactive  material  on  which  grace 
alone  was  to  work,  and  get  to  itself 
all  the  glory.  Now  though  either 
error  had  some  important  truth  in- 
corporaled  with  it,  there  was  want- 
ing an  element  of  truths  which  the 
Calvinistie  system  in  its  particular 
statements  did  not  supply,  or,  at 
least,  bring  forward  in  that  clear- 
ness and  with  that  just  relation  to 
the  main  truths,  which  has  been 
done  l^  the  tbsologians  of  New 
England.  Nor  do  we  doubt  that 
they  who  at  once  forsook  the  whole 
^stem,  the    Unitarians — after  all 


due  allowance  is  made  for  the  nat- 
ural hatred  of  men  towards  unwel- 
come truth— K>we  half  their  revolt 
to  the  seen  and  felt  untruthfulness 
of  the  triangular  rock  of  hyper* 
Calvinism,  and  of  each  of  the  cours- 
es taken  by  the  parties  who  separa- 
ted and  filed  off  at  its  base.  Ed- 
wards, in  his  attempt  to  show  the 
freedom  of  the  will  to  be  coninstent 
with  that  necessity  whk^h  is  predi-* 
oated  of  it  in  the  Calvinistie  scheme ; 
Bmalley,  in  setting  forth  distinctly 
the  natural  ability  of  man  and  the 
universal  obligation  of  theT  law  of 
Grod ;  Bellamy,  in  storming  the  cit- 
adel of  Antinomianism,  and  enter- 
ing it  triumphantly  with  the  broad 
banner  of  no  evangelical  faith  with- 
out holiness,  or  hearty  obedience  to 
the  law  of  God ;  the  younger  Ed- 
wards, in  presenting  the  atonement 
as  a  moral  means  in  distinction 
from  redemption  as  the  final  result, 
and  in  giving  it,  as  a  means,  that^ 
universal  relation  to  man  which  in^ 
verves  his  obligation  to  accept  of  it 
at  once,  with  penitence  and  humble 
gratitude,  as  a  free  gift :  these  all 
have  done  something  for  the<^ogy, 
which  every  discriminating  and  pi« 
ous  pastor,  as  well  as  studious  and 
independent  theologian,  cannot  but 
r^ard  as  improvement,  and  as  add^ 
ing  that  truthfulness  to  the  parts  of 
the  system  which  he  would  neve^ 
consent  to  throw  overboard  or  ex- 
change for  the  previous  state  of 
things— the  status  ante  helium. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  Em- 
mons? Harmonizing,  in  his  phi- 
losophy, with  the  Cartesian — ^the  de-' 
nier  of  finite  substance  or  essence, 
he  brings  forward  the  omnipotence 
of  the  Deity,  as  the  sole  immediate 
source  of  each  thought,  act,  event, 
quality ;  and  presento  the  workings 
of  Providence  as  effecting  alike,  by 
immediate  efficiency,  the  hatred  of 
the  malicious  and  the  love  of  the 
benevolent,  the  impenitence  of  sin- 
ners and  the  holiness  of  Christians, 
the  blasphemy  of  the  fiend  and  the 
ecstasy  of  the  seraph.    It  ia  a  high- 
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and  a  fearful  philosophy,  that  so 
annihilates  and  swallows  up  all  be* 
ing  in  €rod,  as  that,  did  we  not  by 
consciousness  necessarily  rely  on 
ourselves  as  existent  beings,  we 
might  sound  in  vain  amid  its  depths, 
to  find  any  footing  for  ourselves,  our 
duties. and  responsibilities,  or  our 
hopes.  Yet  this  theologian,  put  in- 
to the  immediate  hands  of  God  the 
constitution  of  all  things,  in  the  gen- 
eral laws  which  he  believed  the 
Deity  to  have  affixed  to  himself  in 
his  own  operations;  and  therefore 
he  did  not  in  fact  deny  that  consti- 
tution of  created  things  on  which 
knowledge,  appeal,  obligation,  and 
moral  duty  and  responsibility  are 
founded.  But  in  this  respect  he 
has  not  carried  with  him  the  theo- 
logians of  New  England :  but  few 
individuals  being  found  to  follow 
him  fully  into  the  scheme  of  imme-. 
diate  efficiency.  They  have  as  a 
body,  admitted  the  existence  of  a 
constitution  in  created  things,  which 
constitution,  as  apparent  in  the  star- 
ry heavens  and  the  globe,  and  in 
the  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  and 
moral  kingdoms,  is  a  reality  and  the 
cause,  ground,  or  occasion,  under 
the  providence  of  the  Creator,  of 
the  events  which  take  place  in  all, 
except  in  cases  of  miracle  or  of 
special  Divine  agency  in  regenera- 
tion. 

Yet  Emmons,  in  connection  with 
his  philosophy,  has  brought  forward 
the  scheme  of  responsibility  for  vol- 
untary exercises  only,  or,  '*  the  ex- 
ercise scheme,^'  with  such  force  and 
clearness,  as  forever  to  have  estab- 
lished thia  point  in  theology — that 
all  holiness  and  sin  in  the  creation, 
lies  in  the  voluntary  action  of  moral 
beings.  If  he  admitted  nothing  to 
exist  in  such  beings  but  intellectual 
and  voluntary  actions,  and  therefore 
could  not  on  his  own  scheme  place 
the  subject  in  any  other  department, 
still,  the  glaring  evidence  he  ever 
holds  before  us  of  the  truth  of  his 
position,  so  meets  all  the  demands 
of  reason  and  conscience  and  reve* 


lation  as  to  force  us  to  admit  its 
truth;  and,  also,  to  acknowledge 
that,  if  there  is  an  existent  constitu* 
tion  of  being  in  man,  that  constitu* 
tion  itself,  by  whatever  causes  af» 
fected,  or  whatever  it  may  itself  aA 
feet  as  a  cause,  is  not  to  be  ever  ac- 
counted the  substance  or  matt^  of 
holiness  or  sin. 

More  than  this.  In  passing  over 
the  field  of  theology  with  this  prin- 
ciple, he  has  shown  that  the  sin  of 
Adam  could  not  be  directly  imputed 
to  his  posterity  as  theirs,  or  be  made 
the  immediate  ground  of  their  con- 
demnation. If  he  were  then  asked 
why  the  sin  of  Adam  entailed  deprav- 
ity on  his  posterity,  he  answered,  not 
on  the  ground  of  any  law  imposed 
on  him  in  Eden,  which  directly  in- 
flicted death  on  them  for  bis  sin,  but 
simply  on  the  ground  of  the  divine 
constitution,  that  if  Adam  sinned, 
his  posterity  would  also  sin,  when 
they  came  into  existence.  Here 
too  they  who,  rejecting  the  immedi- 
ate efficiency  scheme,  believe  in  the 
created  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
constitution  of  man,  can  point  to  the 
constitution  of  Adam,  as  a  thing  ex^ 
istent  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the 
law  in  Eden;  that  constitution  of 
man,  as  male  and  female,  which 
placed  Adam  at  the  head  of  a  race, 
which  were  to  be  affected  in  their 
constitution  by  the  laws  of  descent, 
by  which  natural  laws — as  we  have 
since  learned  from  the  results-^ 
when  he  sinned  against  the  moral 
and  positive  law  of  Eden,  and  thus 
vitiated  his  own  natural  and  moral 
constitution,  he  inflicted,  by  conse- 
quence, evil  on  that  of  his  posterity. 

This  original  donation  to  Adam  of 
being  the  natural  head  of  a  race,  like 
the  donation  of  physical  strength,  or 
like  that  of  moral  influence  through 
the  faculty  of  speech  or  the  exhibi- 
tion of  example,  was  a  trust,  lodged 
with  him  for  good  or  evil  to  others 
according  to  his  voluntary  course  of 
conduct :  on  the  plain  principle  that, 
without  trusts  of  some  kind,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  responsibiU 
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ity,  or  good  or  evil  conduct,  and  that 
the  increase  of  a  trust  only  extends 
the  sphere  of  responsibility  and  the 
power  of  doing  good  or  evil.  Yet, 
what  result,  precisely,  physical, 
mental,  or  moral,  would  arise  to  his 
posterity  from  his  conduct,  through 
the  natural  and  original  laws  of 
propagation  and  descent,  could  be 
learned  only  in  the  sequel,  by  de- 
duction from  the  facts,  unless  made 
known  beforehand  by  immediate  rev* 
elation. 

Dr.  Emmons  justly  contends  that 
the  revelation  made  to  Adam  of  the 
consequences  to  arise  from  trans* 
gression  is  confined,  so  far  as  we 
have  any  reason  to  assert,  simply  to 
personal  death  for  the  personed  vio- 
lation of  the  moral  and  positive  law 
under  which  he  and  his  partner  were 
put  upon  trial,  to  test  their  own  fidel* 
jty.  It  is  true,  the  natural  laws,  al- 
ready established  in  the  constitution 
of  created  things,  and,  of  course,  in 
that  of  these  heads  of  the  race,  un- 
less suspended  by  miracle  or  anni- 
hilated by  the  destruction  of  the 
race,  were  to  have  their  course. 
But  did  the  law,  published  to  Adam 
in  Eden,  originate  them  ?  or  <iid  it, 
even,  reveal  what  would  be  their  re- 
sults ? 

Did  that  law  promise  the  pair, 
that  if  they  continued  holy  during 
any  particular  period  of  time,  they 
would  ever  after  be  confirmed  in 
holiness  and  happiness;  or  did  it 
leave  them  simply  under  law^  with- 
out gratuitous  covenant  respecting 
the  future — ^the  engagement  of  law, 
that  while  obedient,  and  whUe  con- 
tinuing to  do  the  things  contained 
in  ihe  law,  and  on  that  simple  tenure 
alone,  they  should  go  on  to  enjoy 
peace  and  life  in  God^s  kingdom  ? 
Did  it  state  whether,  if  all  their  im- 
mediate children  were  bom  while 
they  continued  holy,  these  children 
should  be  holy  at  the  first ;  or,  what 
is  more  remote,  that  they  should 
ever  continue  holy,  and  transmit 
again  the  same  inheritance  to  their 
immediate  descendants!  and  these 


again  to  theiis,  and  so  perpetually  t 
Did  it  state  what  consequences  would 
arise,  if  they  should  continue  holy 
till  afler  the  birth  of  half  their  chil- 
dren, and  sin  before  the  other  half 
were  begotten  ?  Did  it  state  wheth-^ 
er,  if  Adam  should  transgress  at  the 
first,  the  evil  consequences  would 
go  beyond  himself?  Or  does  the 
fact,  which  has  been  since  learned, 
that  the  sin  of  his  whole  posterity 
is  a  consequence  of  his  transgres- 
sion, show  at  all  that  sin  might  not 
have  broken  out  somewhere  in  his 
race  and  gone  forward  with  its  de- 
structive consequences,  even  if  he 
had  not  sinned  r  Are  any  of  these 
things  revealed  in  the  positive  pre- 
cept and  penalty  given  in  Eden  ? 
Or  have  we  any  ground  to  assert 
that  Adam  had  any  direct  revela- 
tion, of  consequences  to  arise  from 
his  holiness  or  sin,  before  the  enac- 
tion of  that  law,  or  aside  from  its 
publication  ?  If  not,  then,  not  that 
positive  law,  but  the  natural  laws 
already  and  previously  affixed  to 
the  constitution  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
are  those  by  which  the  Creator  gave 
them  the  station  of  heads  of  the 
race — ^heads  who  incur  no  immedi- 
ate good  or  ill  desert  upon  their 
children,  but  act  simply  as  benefac* 
tors  or  injurers  of  those  who  come 
afler  them,  to  what  extent,  as  is 
true  of  every  instance  in  which  en- 
trusted power  is  employed  to  its 
right  end  or  is  abused,  the  sequel 
only  is  to  show.  They  were  held" 
to  the  right  use  of  their  own  trust — 
to  secure  whatever  good  consequen- 
ces to  others  were  to  result  from 
their  continuing  obedient — under 
the  bonds  and  penalties  of  their  own 
eternal  death  in  case  of  failure. 
Here  was  the  protection  of  law 
thrown  over  the  interests  entrusted 
with  these  persons ;  here  was  a  trial 
made  of  their  own  cliaracter;  here, 
the  righteous  exaction  of  justice; 
here,  personal  duty  and  personal 
responsibility  laid  on  the  only  exist- 
ent beings  :  and  that  was  enough. 
But  they  sin ;  and  the  sequel—- 
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what  is  it  ? '   Not  only  are  they  con*  laws  impressed  cm  created  foices, 

demned  by  the  Judge,  but  the  race  but  to  a  pattern  secreted  in  the  Di« 

which  spr'mgs  from  Adam  are  seen  vine  mind.     They^  when  speaking 

to  be  vitiated  in  their  constitution  so  of  the  grounds  of  human  sinfulness, 

as  to  render  sure  their  own  sin  and  of  the  adaptation  of  revelation  to 

condemnation,  as  the  experience  of  the  nature  of  man,  of  the  immedi* 

all  ages  and  the  word  of  revelation  ate  agency  of  God  m  miracles,  of 

attest :  and  the  respite,  which  was  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  Holy 

allowed  him  and  is  allowed  them,  Spirit  as  distinct  from  creation  or 

of  the  present  life  before  the  exe*  miracle,  of  the  imperfection  and 

cution  of  punishment,  is  made  the  internal  conflicts  of  die  saints-— had 

occasion    of  a    new    dispensation,  most  clearly  the  advantage.    The 

better  than  law— of  a  covenant  by  material  was  present  in  Uieir  83r8- 

promise,  through  the  Redeemer,  of  tem  which  gave  consistency  and 

deliverance  and  life  to  the  penitent  harmony  to  these  facts.    But  when 

and  believing.  these  same  theologians  undertook 

Now  in  tracing  out  this  broad  field  to  place  the  constitution  of  man 

of  depravity  and  redemption  through  within  the  category  of  holiness  of 

Christ,   Dr.   Emmons    carries  the  sin,  desert  of  reward  or  blame,  they 

principle  most  convincingly  of  the  introduced  an  item  into  the  account 

voluntary  and  active  nature  of  all  which  the  logical  acumen  of  £m« 

sin  and  holiness.    And  nothing  is  mons  has  succeeded,  we  trust,  for* 

wanting,  in  our  view,  to  complete  ever  to  efihce.     With  his  princi* 


forever  the  harmony  of  the  principle  pie — nothing  but  voluntary  action, 

with  all  the  facts,  but  the  simple  holiness  or  sin — and  the  clear  foun-* 

admission  of  an  agent  constituted  dations  of  the  principle  exposed  in 

to  act  in  a  holy  or  sinful  manner,  the  divine  requirements,  and  the 

and  whose  constitution  may  be  so  truth  and  justice  of  placing  respon* 

affected  by  the  laws  of  descent,  or  sibleness  only  within  such  Umits,  he 

by  special  influences  from  God,  as  shows  that  diey  are  introducing  an 

to  become  the  ground  or  occasion  item  into  their  systems  at  war  with 

of  the  certainty  of — as  the  case  may  these  plain  and  glaring  facts  of  the 

be— either  sinful  action  or  holy.  holy  and  righteous  moral  goveni* 


The  theologians  of  New  Sngland  ment  of  God. 
have  generally  admitted  an  existent  Nothing  remained,  therefore,  at 
constitution  of  being  in  man ;  but,  this  posture  of  the  subject,  to  give 
'until  the  time  of  Emmons  and  the  clearness  and  harmony  to  all  the 
clear  exposition  he  gave  of  his  prin*  parts  of  theology,  but  for  the  theo* 
ciple,  they  were  confounding  con-  logian  to  admit  a  basis  and  footing 
stitutional  tendency  with  the  volun-  for  natural  ability  of  right  action, 
tary  action  of  the  being,  as  though  and  for  a  certainty  of  either  right  or 
both  were  included  in  the  matter  of  wrong  action  as  external  or  internal 
sin  or  holiness,  and  in  the  desert  of  causes  might  operate,  ih  the  nature 
praise  or  blame.  In  the  collision  of  and  constiiutian  of  man ;  and,  at 
the  two  clashing  parties,  they  who  the  same  time,  to  consider  the  sin 
held  to  an  existing  constitution  in  and  holiness  of  man  as  consisting 
man  as  furnishing  a  ground  or  oc-  alone  in  voluntary  action,  right  or 
casion  of  the  certainty  of  action,  or  wrong,  in  heart  or  life.  Now  the 
as  being  a  subject  of  deterioration  way  was  clear  to  consider  as  exist- 
or  improvemenft  in  the  course  of  ac-  ent  in  man,  and  in  all  moral  beings 
tion,  had  clearly  the  advantage  of  in  the  universe,  a  reality — ^in  distinc* 
Emmons,  who  could  look  to  no  ere*  tion  from  a  mere  plan  in  the  mind 
ated  forces  in  operation,  but  saw  of  God  as  to  his  own  efficient  ope- 
only  the  divine  hand ;  and  to  no  iations~-a  constitution  of  inherent 
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powers  of  intelligence,  feeling,  and 
will ;  which  powers,  though  fitted 
for  right  action,  might  be  variously 
afiected  from  diverse  causes ;  might 
be  weakened  and  impaired,  or 
strengthened  and  improved  ;  might 
be  more  or  less  depraved  in  their 
tendency  to  wrong  action,  or  more 
or  less  corrected  in  their  tendency 
to  right ;  from  causes,  too,  without 
the  being  himself,  as  well  as  from 
his  own  course  of  volunuiry  actions ; 
from  causes  for  which  he  is  not  re- 
sponsible, as  well  as  from  those  for 
which  he  is.  With  this  clear  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  powers 
of  the  being  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  voluntary  course  of  action  on 
the  other,  the  way  was  clear  to  har- 
monize the  two  grand  facts  of  de- 
pendence on  God  and  accountability 
to  him ;  to  reconcile  with  each  other 
the  great  departments  of  the  provi- 
dential government  of  God  and  his 
moral ;  to  represent  the  certain  fu- 
turition  of  all  events  in  the  moral 
kingdom  of  God,  as  arising  from  the 
wisest  arrangement  of  means  on  his 
part  to  secure  the  greatest  amount 
of  holiness  and  blessedness,  in  full 
consistency  with  his  own  sincerity, 
righteousness,  and  holiness,  and  with 
the  good  or  ill  desert  of  his  subjects ; 
to  set  forth  the  great  facts,  stated  in 
the  system  of  grace  now  in  opera- 
tion over  man — of  the  fall  of  Adam, 
the  original  and  total  depravity  of 
the  race,  their  insufficiency  to  re- 
cover themselves,  the  atonement  of 
Jesus,  the  call  of  the  Gospel,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  employed  as 
the  means  of  recovery,  the  renova- 
tion and  sanctification  of  the  people 
foreknown  and  chosen  in  this  eternal 
plan  of  operations,  the  hardness  and 
destruction  of  the  rest — as  consistent, 
throughout,  with  the  grand  close  of 
the  drama — the  summoning  of  the 
whole  race  before  God  the  Judge 


at  the  last  day,  and  his  awarding  to 
each  a  sentence  in  righteousness  on 
the  basis  of  what  have  been  his 
deeds  in  this  life  while  in  the  body. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  £mmons, 
whose  pure,  intellectual  ray  was  so 
long  shining  above  o\jr  horizon,  and 
who  has  left,  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
so  many  interesting  records  of  that 
piercing  intellect  in  its  researches  in 
the  wide  field  of  theology,  has  per* 
formed,  during  his  stay  among  us, 
some  service  for  the  science ;  to  give 
clearness  to  the  views  of  its  teach- 
ers who  sSinister  to  the  instruction 
and  hopes  of  their  Christian  breth- 
ren at  the  sacred  altar.  His  mission 
has  not  been  in  vain,  were  it  marked 
only  with  this  one  deep  trace  on 
the  theology  of  the  times.  Many 
a  servant  of  Christ  has  thereby  felt 
his  way  clear  to  apostolic  simplicity, 
in  calling  on  sinners  to  repent  and 
turn  in  their  hearts  unto  God  at 
once,  unshackled  by  doctrinal  hin- 
drances and  perplexities.  The  tide 
has,  long  since,  set  that  way  ;  and 
great  is  the  company  of  the  preach- 
ers, and  wider  and  wider  is  the  cir- 
cle becoming,  who  herald  forth  at 
once  the  sovereignty  of  an  offended 
God  in  bestowing  salvation,  and  his 
demand  on  every  sinner  immediate- 
ly to  repent,  with  a  sincere  and  un- 
derstanding heart,  and  with  a  free 
and  unfaltering  tongue.  The  stick- 
ler for  old  technics  and  the  pugna- 
cious defender  of  every  word  and 
comma  of  an  ancient  formula  may, 
for  a  while,  scare  the  weak,  by  cry- 
ing out  heresy  and  brandishing  the 
knife  of  excision  ;  but  even  he  and 
his  servile  followers  are  destined  to 
give  way  before  the  clear  shining 
of  truth,  and  the  swelling  current  of 
holy  love  that  is  bearing  onward  the 
free  in  Christ,  to  hasten  the  world^s 
redemption. 
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THE    CONSTELLATION    OF   THE   CROSS. 


tacnxotn  max  uaFVBixsBn  "wakdxrjnm  on  thb  ssas  amd  sao^ai  ov  amuoa.' 


At  last,  the  cold  storms  which 
pursued  us  from  Cape  Fear,  during 
the  opening  of  our  voyage,  include 
ing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  fort* 
night  of  the  new  year,  had  died 
away;  and  the  still  more  tedious 
calms  which  succeeded  them  in  ^^  the 
middle  passage,^'  had  also  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  trade  winds,  under 
whose  welcome  impulse  we  now 
moved  rapidly  southward,  with  a 
pure  air,  and  a  clear  sky  varied 
only  by  light  flying  clouds,  and  with 
a  temperature  which,  though  not 
uncomfortable  during  the  day,  was 
particularly  delightful  in  the  bril- 
liant nights  of  the  tropic  seas.  With 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  bright 
clouds,  which  gave  so  much  splen- 
dor *to  the  closing  day,  vanished 
from  the  scene,  and  left  the  sky  all 
northward,  eastward,  and  westward, 
without  a  vapor  to  veil  the  stars, 
which  here  shone  out  with  a  luster 
and  power  far  beyond  all  I  had  ever 
seen,  inspiring  an  intense  delight,  as 
I  watched  them  through  many  un- 
wearying hours  from  our  narrow 
deck.  The  polar  star  each  night 
sank  lower  and  lower  over  the  nor- 
thern horizon ;  and  the  zodiac  now 
passing  through  the  zenith,  brought 
the  larger  planets,  with  the  moon, 
by  turns  directly  over  our  heads, 
an  aspect,  to  me,  novel  and  impo- 
sing ; — while  in  the  south,  new  stars, 
unknown  to  northern  eyes,  rose  in 
dazzling  beauty  to  my  inquiring 
view. 

Yet  several  nights  passed  while  I 
looked  in  vain  for  some  of  those 
peculiarly  interesting  constellations 
near  the  south  pole,  which  were 
already  above  our  horizon.  For 
though  all  the  rest  of  the  sky  was 
clear,  along  the  southern  quarter,  a 
peculiar  dark  misty  cloud  descend- 
ed across  our  path,  shrouding  from 


view  the  long-desired  lights  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  cloud 
occupying  about  fifteen  degrees  in 
altitude  from  the  horizon,  was  just 
sufficient  to  hide  for.  some  time  the 
magnificent  Southern  Cross,  so 
richly  described  by  Humboldt,  and 
by  Tyerman  and  Bennet,  whose  vi« 
vid  impressions  at  the  sight,  so  poet- 
ically expressed,  had  long  ago  led 
me  to  anticipate  this,  as  one  of  the 
richest  rewards  of  a  tropbal  voyage. 
And  when,  at  length,  my  ni^ts 
of  vain  watching  and  my  years  of 
studious  hope  were  requited  by  the 
sight  of  this  most  glorious  obyect  in 
the  created  universe,  all  the  circum- 
stances and  incidents  seemed  won- 
derfully arranged  to  impress  me  not 
only  with  gratification  at  the  happy 
accomplishment  of  my  wishes,  and 
with  admiration  g£  the  beauty  of  the 
spectacle,  but  also  with  deeper  and 
farther-reaching  feelings  of  the  mor- 
al power  of  the  whole  of  the  strange 
picture  before  me  in  heaven  and 
earth.  It  was  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  January  23,  in  about  lat 
28^  N.,  and  Ion.  24°  W.,  that  I  first 
obtained  a  distinct  view  of  the  South- 
em  Cross,  the  form  of  it  being  so 
perfect,  that  at  the  very  first  glance 
no  observer  could  be  mistaken.  I 
saw  it  standing  erect  and  resplen- 
dent over  the  dark  cloud,  in  more 
than  imagined  beauty  and  glory, 
its  four  large  stars  arranged  in  strik- 
ing order  and  symmetry,  in  the  form 
which  all  Christendom  recognizes  as 
the  sign  of  6od*s  infinite  love  and 
man^s  eternal  hope ;  and  the  rapture 
I  then  felt  was  cheaply  purchased 
by  all  the  sufferings  and  perils  of 
the  voyage  then  past,  or  yet  before 
me.  Many  hours  I  enjoyed  the 
scene  and  the  emotions  rising  with 
it ;  and  so  through  months  and  years 
of  wanderings  that  followed,  that 
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^orious  object  attracted  my  eyes  welcome  thing,  aasociated  with  the 

through  watchful  nights  of  exile,  of  idea  of  high  consolation  under  trials 

sufiering,  of  peril  and  of  loneliness,  and  fears.  As  in  the  poetic^'  dream'' 

till  it^  became  to  me  a  familiar  and  of  the  famed  ^^  pilgrim'^  of  our  time : 

*'  The  wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore : 
The  beings  that  surrounded  him  were  gone 
Or  were  at  war  with  him.    He  was  a  marie 
For  blight  and  desolation^— compassed  round 
With  hatred  and  contention.     •      •       • 
•••••••      He  lived 

Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  many  men ; 

And  made  him  friends  of  mountains.    Wi^  the  stabs, 

And  the  quick  spirit  of  the  universe, 

He  lield  his  dialogues ;  and  they  did  teach 

To  him  the  magic  of  their  mystery.' 


>i 


In  those  wild  years  of  strange 
adventure,  many  a  dreary  night  of* 
perilous  exposure  and  of  fearful 
watching,  on  ocean  and  land,  was 
solaced  by  the  sight  of  that  beauti- 
ful starry  cross,  standing  erect  or 
bending  at  various  angles  over  the 
south  pole;  and  I  well  remember 
how  in  one  stormy  night  of  ship- 
wreck, while  struggling  in  darkness 
and  fatigue,  to  steer  a  little  boat 
through  the  roaring  waves,  against 
the  howling  tempest,  I  ^'strained 
my  seeking  eyes''  to  catch  a  glimpse 
<^  those  same  stars,  to  direct  our 
course  due  south,  away  from  the 
breakers  of  the  rocks  which  threat- 
ened to  dash  us  in  pieces  with  the 
relics  of  our  lost  ship.  Never  was 
ray  of  light  more 'welcome  than  the 
momentary  sight  of  one  of  those 
stars  through  the  driving  clouds,  as 
I  wiped  from  my  eyes  the  salt  spray 
and  pelting  rain  that  half  blinded 
them.  Even  now,  as  that  perilous 
scene  recurs,  I  renew  the  desperate 
excitement  with  which  I  strove  to 
rouse  and  cheer  our  exhausted  and 
despairing  boat's  crew,  and  exclaim 
again,  ^Pull  away,  cood  fellows! 
I  see  the  cross.  We  shall  sooii  be 
clear  of  all  danger." 

With  such  remembrances  and  as- 
sociations, the  intensity  of  the  feel- 
ings I  still  express,  in  reviving  my 
firat  impressions  of  that  remarkable 
object,  will  not  be  thought  extrava- 


gant ;  and  the  extract  which  I  sub- 
join from  the  "  Personal  Narrative'^ 
of  the  philosophic  Humboldt,  will 
show  that  I  but  shared  the  emotions 
of  far  graver  and  less  excitable  ob- 
servers, and  that  even  my  strongest 
expressions  are  not  overwrought, 
when  compared  with  othera'  descrip- 
tions.* 

*  "  From  the  time  when  we  entered  the 
torrid  zone,  we  were  never  wearied  with 
admiring,  every  night,  the  beauty  of  the 
eouthern  sky,  which,  as  we  advanced  to- 
wards the  south,  opened  new  constella- 
tions to  our  view.  We  feel  an  indescri- 
bable  sensation  when  on  approaching  the 
equator,  and  particularly  on  passing  from 
one  hemisphere  to  the  otbev,  we  ■«• 
those  stars  whieh.we  have  contemplated 
from  oar  infancy,  progressively  ainx,  and 
finally  disappear.  Nothing  awakens  in 
the  traveler  a  livelier  remembrance  of  the 
immense  distance  by  which  he  is  separa« 
ted  from  his  country,  than  the  aspect  of 
an  anknown  firmament.  The  grouping 
of  the  stars  of  the  first  aragnitade,  soma 
scattered  nebulas,  rivaling  in  splendor 
the  milky-wayn  and  tracts  of  space  re- 
markable fbr  their  extreme  blacknesa, 
give  a  peculiar  physiognomy  to  the  south' 
ern  sky."       «»•••• 

**The  lower  regions  of  the  air  wera 
loaded  with  vapors  for  some  days.  We 
saw  distinctly,  for  the  first  time,  the  erosa 
of  the  south  only  in  the  night  of  the  4th 
and  5th  of  July,  in  the  sixteenth  degree 
of  latitude.  It  was  strongly  inclined, 
and  appeared  from  time  to  time  between 
the  clouds,  the  center  of  which,  furrow- 
ed by  uncondensed  lightnings,  reflected 
a  silver  light.  If  a  traveler  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  of  his  personal  emotions, 
I  shall  add  that  in  this  pight  I  saw  one  of 
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But  even  at  this  my  first  view  of 
the  starry  cross,  unconscious  as  I 
was  of  subsequent  associations  with 
the  sight,  I  seemed  to  have  an  aU 
most  foreboding  interest  in  it.  As 
our  brigantine  bounded  swiAly  over 
the  long  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
bowsprit  was  bowing  to  the  cloud 
and  cross,  and  the  tall  mast  pointing 
to  the  starry  crown,  which  hung 
above  us — ^known  to  astronomers  as 
the  "Corona  Australis*^ — a  bright 
constellation,  but  less  conspicuous 
than  that  which  is  familiar  to  us  in 
our  own  skies,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Northern  Crown."  A  poeti- 
cal idea,  suggested  by  the  descrip- 


tion given  in  the  missionary  voy- 
age of  Tyerman  and  Bennet,  came 
vividly  to  my  mind,  and  led  me  to 
attempt  an  expression  of  my  feel- 
ings in  such  verse  as  was  withui  the 
powers  of  one  unused  to  this  sort  of 
composition.  Unmusical  and  labor- 
ed as  it  is,  it  has  to  me  some  inter- 
est in  having  been  conceived  and- 
composed  under  the  excitement  of 
the  actual  sight  of  these  objects, 
though  never  committed  to  writing 
till  my  return  to  America,  when  it 
was  somewhat  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected, yet  remaining  essentially  the 
same  as  I  bore  it  three  years  in  my 
memory. 


the  reveries  of  my  earliest  youth  accom- 
pliahed."        •        •        •        *        • 

"  When  I  studied  the  heavens,  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  8tarS|  impatient 
to  rove  in  the  equinoctial  regions,  I  could 
not  raiie  my  ejes  toward  the  starry  vault, 
without  recalhns  the  sublime  passage  of 
Dante,  which  the  most  celebrated  com- 
mentators have  applied  to  this  constella- 
tion: 

*  To  mi  volsl  a  man  destra  e  posi  mente 
Air  altro  polo  e  vidi  quattro  stelle 
Non  viate  mai  fuor  ch'  alia  prima  fente. 
Goder  parca  lo  ciel  di  lor  flainmelle ; 
O  aectentrional  vedovo  aito 
Poi  che  privato  wei*  di  minu*  quelle  f 

•  •  •  « 

"  The  two  great  stars  which  mark  the 
mmmit  and  foot  of  the  cross,  havins 
Dearly  the  same  right  ascension,  it  faU 
lows  hence  tliat  the  constellation  is  al- 
most perpendicular  at  the  moment  when 
it  passes  the  meridian.  This  circum- 
stance is  known  to  every  nation  that 
lives  within  the  tropics  or  in  t^e  south- 
era  hemisphere.  It  has  been  obierved 
at  what  hour  of  the  night,  in  different 
seasons,  the  cross  of  the  south  is  erect  or 
inclined.  It  is  a  time-piece  which  ad- 
vances very  regularly  four  minutes  a  day ; 
and  no  other  group  of  stars  eihibits  to 
the  naked  eye,  an  obiiervation  of  time  so 
easily  made.  How  often  have  we  heard 
our  guides  eiclaim  in  the  savannas  of 
Venezuela,  or  in  the  desert  eitending 
from  Truxillo  to  Lima,  *  Midnight  is  past  ; 


ihs  Cross  begins  to  hendf*  How  often 
those  words  reminded  us  of  that  affect- 
ing scene,  where  Paul  and  Virginia,  seat- 
ed near  the  source  of  ihe  river  of  Lan- 
taniers.  conversed  together  for  the  last 
time,  and  where  the  old  man  at  the  sight 
of  the  southern  cross,  warns  them  that  it 
is  time  for  them  to  separate. "-—Hum- 
haldVs  **  Journey  to  ike  equinoctial  regions 
of  the  J^ew  Continent y'*  chap.  3. 

**  At  night,  (the  sky  beinc  clear  after 
much  cloudy  weather,)  for  the  first  time 
we  descried  the  constellation  crux  or  the 
cross.  The  four  stars  composing  this  glo- 
ry of  the  southern  hemisphere,  are  of 
large  but  varying  magnitudes,  and  so 
placed  as  readily  to  associate  with  the 
imace  of  the  true  cross,  the  lowest  beinc 
the  brightest.  Another  beautiful  constel- 
lation attracted  our  notice,  nearly  in  the 
Eenith.  This  was  the  northsmerown,  in 
which  seven  stars  brilliantly  encircle  two 
thirds  of  an  oval  figure.  We  were  re* 
minded — and  though  the  idea  may  seem 
fiinciful,  yet  it  was  pleasing  to  ourselves 
amidst  the  still  night,  and  on  the  far  sea — 
that  while  we  kept  in  constant  view  the 
cross,  that  cross  on  which  our  Savior  died 
for  our  redemption,  we  might  venture  to 
hope  that  the  crawn^  the  crown  of  lifo, 
which  <  the  Lord  the  righteous  judge' 
hath  promised  to  *  cive  to  all  them  that 
love  nis  appearing,  might  be  bestowed 
upon  us  'in  that  day.  ' — Tyemwn  and 
ffennet ;  *<  Juumal  of  Voyages  and  TVav- 
eU;'chap.\,    • 
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THB     CLOTJD,    THE     GROSS,     THE     GROWN.  ' 

Low  hanging  o^er  my  ocean-path, 

To  that  dark  land  and  martyrs*  tomb, 
Far  lours  a  cloud,  dim-boding  wrath, 

In  nightly-gathering,  deepening  gloom. 
But  o'er  it,  pure  from  airy  dross. 

Heaven's  silvery  light  comes  clearly  down ; 
Above  the  cl(md  I  see  the  cross,  • 

Above  the  cross,  the  starry  CROWN. 

Hail  I  glory  of  the  southern  skies  I 

Erst  beamed  in  light  far  less  divine 
On  the  first  Christian  Csesar's  eyes, 

His  triumph's  pledge  and  **  conquest's  sign :" — 
Brief  flash ! — perhaps  a  fabling  gloss 

To  lend  eariVs  empire- wreath  renown ; 
But  here  the  everlasting  cross 

Points  ever  to  the  heavenly  crown. 

With  cross  on  staff  and  sword  and  breast. 

Of  old,  crusading  pilgrim  bands 
Won  for  the  heroes  of  9ie  West 

The  gorgeous  crowns  of  Orient  lands.* 
Their  "  glories  gone," — ^now  dust  and  moss 

Shroud  their  tombed  thrones  in  ruin  brown. 
While  here  above  the  bright  "  true  cross" 

Christ's  faith-armed  warriors  see  their  crown. 

The  cross,  ^^  a  graven  image,"  stands. 

The  snare  and  shame  of  Christendom, 
On  dome,  tower,  spire,  through  thousand  lands, 

From  Peru  to  Jerusalem. 
Its  gold-shrined  form  oft  gems  emboss ' 

Worshiped  alike  by  king  and  clown : — 
Idolaters ! — ^behold  the  cross, 

Heav'n-shrined,  star-gemmed,  which  God  doth  crown. 

Unknown  for  ag^,  now  it  wins 

The  eyes  of  millions  to  adore : 
*'*'  Midnight  is  past ;  the  Cross*  begins 

To  bend"  o'er  Africa's  dark  shore. 
Yields  to  white  robe  the  vile  kaross. 

And  groveling  kraalt  to  spiry  town : 
The  southern  world  beneath  the  cross 

Awakes  to  hail  its  king  and  crown. 


*  Godfrey,  Baldwin,  Guy  de  Lusignan,  and  Conrade,  kings  of  Jerasalenij — Gay, 
&«.  kinn  of  Cyprus, — Bohemond,  prinee  of  Antioch,  William,  prince-archbithop  of 
Tyre, — Baldwin  1  and  II,  emperors  of  Constantinople,  &c.  &c. 

t  XoTMs, — ^the  name  of  the  fillb^jr  scanty  dress  of  the  wild  natives  of  South  Africa. 
Kraal f — South  African  village^  a  circle  of  oven-like  huts. 
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My  way  is  dark :  still — "  holy  light !'' — 

Shine  o^er  the  cloud  to  guide  and  cheer,— 
O  angel- watcher !  through  each  night 

Beam  on  my  "  wanderings''  lone  and  drear. 
In  every  danger,  pain  and  loss, 

Thy  ray,  which  ocean  cannot  drown, 
Shall  tell  me — he  who  hears  **  no  cross'* 

Of  toils  and  tears,  shall  win  "  no  crown." 

*     Sign  of  my  faith !   Seal  of  my  hope  I 

Pledge  of  God's  love  to  wand*ring  man ! 
Beaconed  by  thee  no  more  I  grope 

Dimly  the  way  of  truth  to  scan : 
And  ever  when  life's  billows  toss, 

Though  whirlwinds  sweep  and  storm-clouds  frown, 
Faith  o'er  the  doud  shall  see  the  cross, — 

Hope  o'er  the  cross  shall  hail  the  CROWN. 


WHAT    MUST   BE   DONE   TO   PROVIDE    AN   EDUCATED 

CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY? 

That  the  Christian  ministry,  es-  mand  creates  the  supply.  But  what 
pecially  in  such  a  country  and  such  sciolism  'is  this !  What  a  blunder- 
an  age  as  ours,  ought  to  be  a  body  ing  application  of  a  i^iraple  princi- 
of  liberally  educated  men,  is  with  pie !  What  is  demand,  in  the  sense 
us  an  axiom.  We  write  not  for  of  political  economy  ?  The  mere 
that  reader  who  needs  an  argument  absence  of  a  given  article,  does  not 
to  make  him  know  that  the  minister  constitute  a  demand  for  that  article, 
of  the  Grospel  of  Christ,  among  a  There  are  neither  warming-pans  nor 
free  and  a  free-thinking  people,  snow-shoes,  nor  yet  Olmsted  stoves, 
ought  to  be  an  educated  man — ed«  in  all  the  bazaars  of  Calcutta ;  there 
ucated  not  only  in  those  depart-  are  no  Cashmire  shawls  in  the  wig- 
ments  of  knowledge  which  are  im-  warns  of  Labrador ;  there  are  no 
mediately  and  especially  related  to  spelling-books  in  Jeddo,  no  biogra- 
his  employment  as  an  expounder  of  phies  of  Henry  Clay  in  Pekin,  no 
the  Scriptures,  but  also  in  all  that  schoolmasters  in  Patagonia ;  yet 
various  discipline  which  invigorates  who,  in  such  cases,  mistakes  desti- 
the  mental  powers,  which  enlarges  tution  for  demand  ?  Nor  does  mere 
the  scope  of  thought,  and  which  want — ^though  it  be  a  want  of  some- 
gives  to  him  who  has  profited  by  it  thing  acknowledged  and  felt  to  be 
a  rank  and  standing  in  society  such  essential  to  comfort  or  even  to  ex- 
as  does  not  belong  to  the  man  of  istence — constitute  a  demand,  in  the 
merely  technical  or  professional  sense  in  which  demand  tends  to 
culture.  produce  a  supply.    A  people  may 

How  shall  such  a  ministry  be  ob-  be  dying  for  want  of  bread,  while 
tained,  in  sufficient  numbers,  to  yet  in  aTl  its  ports  there  is  no  de- 
overtake  and  supply  the  growing  mand^  in  the  commercial  sense,  for 
wants  of  our  country  ?  Some  tell  the  staff  of  life.  Demand,  in  the 
us  to  leave  the  whole  question  to  only  sense  in  which  demand  for 
take  care  of  itself,  under  that  law  of  any  article  can  create  a  supply,  is 
political  economy,  by  which  the  de-  the  ability  and  willingness  to  pay. 
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for  the  article  demanded,  such  a 
price  as  shall  remunerate  the  cost 
of  production.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  demand  causes  the  sup- 
ply, is  by  offering  such  a  price  as 
induces  a  sufficient  numher  of  men 
to  withdraw  their  skill,  their  capi- 
tal, and  their  labor,  from  other  forms 
of  industry,  and  to  engage  in  the 
production  of  the  article  demanded. 
The  notion,  then,  that  the  demand 
for  an  educated  Christian  ministry, 
may  be  safely  relied  on  to  work  out 
its  own  supply,  assumes — in  the 
face  of  notorious  and  stubborn  facts 
to  the  contrary — ^that  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  of  every  part  of 
it,  are  both  able  and  willing  to  pay 
for  the  services  of  Christian  pastors, 
such  a  compensation  as  is  necessa- 
ry to  induce  a  sufficient  number  of 
able  and  educated  men  to  withdraw 
from  secular  employments  and  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  Without  this  assump- 
tion, so  utterly  at  variance  with 
known  facts,  the  notion  of  demand 
producing  a  supply,  is  no  better 
logic  than  if,  from  the  naked  state- 
ment that  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  a 
•given  district  was  in  a  condition  bor- 
dering on  heathenism,  some  econo- 
mist should  imdoubtingly  infer  that 
now  it  is  well  supplied  with  a  Chris- 
tian ministry ;  for  surely,  if  it  is  an 
unfailing  law,  that  demand,  in  the 
sense  of  mere  destitution,  produces 
a  supply,  that  law  must  manifest  it- 
self in  the  phenomena  of  the  pres* 
ent  and  of  the  past,  as  well  as  in 
the  phenomena  of  the  future. 

Some  arrangements  then  ought 
to  be  made,  to  secure  the  education 
of  a  suitable  number  of  such  men, 
properly  qualified  in  other  respects, 
as  are  willing  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  work  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try. What  arrangements  and  ef- 
forts for  such  a  purpose  are  the 
wisest  ?  What  system  of  measures 
for  such  a  purpose,  is  likely  to 
bring  forward  the  best  men,  at  the 
least  expense  to  the  Christian  pub- 
lic, and  in  the  requisite  numbers  ? 


Before  attempting  any  answer  to 
this  inquiry,  we  need  to  form  some 
just  idea  of  the  number  of  men 
whom  it  is  desirable  to  introduce 
into  the  Christian  ministry,  or  at 
least  of  the  principle  by  which  the 
requisite  number  is  to  be  determin- 
ed.   It  has  been  common  to  say 
that  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  there 
ought  to  be  at  least  one  well  educa- 
ted minister  of  the  Gospel  for  every 
thousand  souls;  and   it  has   been 
taken  for  grafted,  that  till  the  edu- 
cated evangelical  clergy  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  number  as  many  thou- 
sands, as  there  are  millions  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  census,  there  is  no 
danger  that  the  ministry  will  be- 
come too  numerous.     In  one  sense, 
this  is  right.     If  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  all  members  of 
Protestant  Christian  congregations, 
and  if  every  congregation  were  to 
be  supplied  with  an  educated  pas- 
tor, there  would  be  needed  a\  this 
moment,  not  less  than  eightedn  thou- 
sand such  ministers;  and  in  less 
than  fifty  years  from  this  time,  if 
the  same  state  of  things  be  suppo- 
sed to  exist  then,  there  would  be 
needed  fifty  thousand.     Christian 
patriotism,   planning  for   the   reli- 
gious welfare  of  the  country,  has 
for  its  ultimate  aim,  nothing  less 
than  to  place  every  family  and  eve- 
ry soul  under  the  care  of  an  able 
and  faithful  pastor;  and  of  course 
when  we  calculate  how  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  such  pastors, 
we  ought  to  desire   nothing  less 
than  one  for  every  thousand  souls. 
Yet  it  is  true  that  there  may   be 
more  ministers  in  the  country  than 
can  find  employment — and  there- 
fore, in  an  important  sense,  more 
than  are  needed — while  yet  the  num- 
ber falls  far  short  of  such  a  ratio. 
Ministers  of  the  Crospel  must  not 
only  be  educated  and  licensed  to 
preach ;  they  must  be  put  to  work 
in  their  vocation,  and  they  must  be 
supported  in  their  work.     Ministers 
who  for  any  reason  cannot  find  em- 
ployment, and  cannot  live  in  their 
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ministry*,  are  not  needed.  The 
work  then  of  providing  ministers, 
cannot  go  forward  faster  than  the 
work  of  employing  them  when  pro- 
vided. And  if  the  Christian  peo- 
ple of  this  country  do  not  intend  to 
employ  an  increasing  number  of 
ministers,  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and,  particularly,  if  they  do  not  in- 
tend to  prosecute  the  home  mission- 
ary work  on  a  scale  corresponding 
with  the  greatness  of  our  territory, 
and  the  increase  and  dispersion  of 
our  population ;  there  is  little  occa- 
sion for  any  very  strenuous  and  ex- 
tended effort  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work 
of  evangelizing  our  whole  country 
is  to  be  prosecuted  with  increasing 
energy — ^if,  particularly,  the  con- 
tributions to  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  and  to  other  in- 
stitutions aiming  at  the  same  object, 
are  to  be  doubled  within  five  years, 
and  to  be  doubled  again  within  five 
years  more— then  we  need  to  have 
in  a  course  of  training,  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  young  men  who  in  five 
years,  or  in  ten  years  from  this 
time,  will  be  called  for,  to  bear  their 
part,  as  pastors  and  evangelists,  in 
the  work  of  filling  our  whole  terri- 
tory, from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, with  the  influence  of  pure 
Christianity.  No  man  needs  to1)e 
told  that  a  minister  of  the  word  of 
God,  is  not  ordinarily  fitted  for  his 
work  in  a  day,  or  in  a  year.  No 
man  needs  to  be  told  that  if  a  thou- 
sand ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  ad- 
dition to  the  number  now  in  the 
field,  are  to  be  called  for  in  this 
country  ten  years  hence,  the  thou- 
sand must  be  put  to  school  immedi- 
ately. If  then  we  would  act  as 
wise  men,  with  forecast  and  with  a 
due  economy  of  effort,  our  plans  in 
this  department,  must  be  formed 
and  prosecuted  not  with  reference 
merely  to  the  opportunities  and 
mueans  of  giving  employment  to 
ministers,  which  happen  to  exist  to- 
day— ^nor  with  reference  merely  to 


the  number  of  ministers  that  mi^ 
be  employed,  if  the  whole  country 
were  already  fully  evangelized — 
but  with  reference  to  the  probable 
progress  and  success  of  other  de- 
partments of  evangelical  enterprise. 
Find  out  how  many  ministers  the 
American  churches  may  be  expect- 
ed to  employ,  at  home  and  abroad, 
ten  years  hence,  more  than  are  now 
in  the  field ;  and  that  is  the  number 
of  the  young  men  who  ought  to  be 
coming  forward,  in  addition  to  those 
who  will  be  needed  to  fill  up  all  the 
vacancies  which  time  will  make  in 
the  present  supply. 

To  what  extent,  then,  is  an  increa- 
sed number  of  educated  Christian 
ministers  likely  to  be  called  for,  by 
the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
churches  and  missionary  institutions, 
within  eight  or  ten  years  to  come  ^ 
Let  this  question  be  considered  for 
a  moment,  and  it  will  be  found  to 
resolve  itself  into  that  other  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Congi'egational  and 
Presbyterian  churches  of  this  coun- 
try are  to  be  faithful  or  recreant  in 
respect  to  the  trust  committed  to 
them.  As  our  population  spreads 
out  farther  and  farther  towards  the 
Pacific — ^as  our  population  grows 
more  crowded  in  the  commercial 
cities  and  busy  villages  of  the  older 
states — what  is  to  be  the  character 
of  these  increasing  millions  ?  Are 
they  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  sit- 
ting under  the  ministry  of  enlighten- 
ed Christian  teachers  ?  Is  the  work 
of  evangelization  in  this  country  to 
go  on,  expanding  itself  from  year  to 
year,  as  the  field  to  be  occupied 
opens  more  widely  and  more  invi- 
tingly ?  Is  the  whole  empire  of 
this  Union,  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
and  from  the  tropic  to  the  wintry 
north,  to  be  filled  with  the  light  of 
the  Bible,  and  with  the  influences  of 
simple,  spiritual  Christianity  ?  If 
so,  then  a  thousand  ministers  more 
than  are  now  employed,  must  be 
called  for  within  ten  years  from  this 
time,  to  supply  churches  that  are 
not  yet  formed,  and  a  population 
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Ifaftt  is  not  yet  counted  in  the  censmb 
At  &e  end  6f  ten  years  from  this 
time,  there  will  be  Asll  five  millioos 
of  people  in  oar  country,  more  than 
there  aie  now ;  and  if  no  more  than 
one  fifth  of  that  increase  is  to  be 
gathered,  into  Christian  congrega* 
tioos,  and  is  to  enjoy  the  labors  of 
an  enlightened  and  faithful  ministry, 
there  witi  be  employment  and  8up> 
port  ibr  a  thousand  ministers  more 
than  are  employed  to-day. 

Jletuining  now  to  the  inquiry  as 
lo  the  system  of  arrangements  and 
effints  bywhich  the  best  men  may 
be  brought  forward  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  in  the  requisite  numbers, 
and  at  the  least  expense  to  the 
Chiiattan  public,  we  find  first  the 
proposal  that  this  whole  work  be  left 
tt>  the  spontaneous,  unorganized  be* 
n^cence  of  individuals  and  of  con« 
gregations.  It  is  proposed  that  men 
of  wealth,  who  are  willing  to  cof 
operate  in  multiplying  the  number 
of  educated  ministeiB,  be  left  to 
■elect,  each  one  for  himself,  the 
young  man  whom  he  will  aid  at 
school  and  at  college,  and  that  each 
patron  shall  bestow  upon  his  own 
indiTidaal  beneficiary,  just  that 
amount  and  kind  of  assistance  which 
be  may  judge  necessary  and  proper. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  proposed  that 
a  particular  church,  finding  in  its 
communion  a  young  man  of  prom* 
isang  character  and  talents,  whose 
etrenmstances  are  such  that  he  can* 
not  be  educated  without  charitable 
aid,  shall  encourage  him  to  leave  the 
larm  or  the  workshop,  and  shall  ren- 
der him  all  the  necessary  aid  in  ob* 
taining  an  education  for  the  ministry. 
We  would  not  say  one  word  to  dis- 
courage this  kind  of  spontaneous 
beneficence.  We  have  known 
more  than  one  instance,  in  which  a 
church  has  made  one  of  its  mem« 
bers  its  own  beneficiary,  and  has 
bem  bappy  in  its  selection  of  the 
object,  and  in  its  administration  of 
the  chanty.  And  we  have  known 
many  instances,  in  which  benevolent 
ladiTidaals  have  sought  out  in  ooU 
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leges  or  other  institutions,  th^  indi** 
vidual  young  men  to  whose  support 
and  advancement  they  found  it  a 
happiness  to  contributes  We  would 
be  far  from  discouraging  any  such 
beneficence  on  the  part  of  churches 
or  of  individuals.  But. who  can  ex* 
pect  that  this  occasional,  unassocia* 
ted,  unconnected  beneficence-— how* 
over  amiable  and  pleasant  it  may  be 
in  particular  instances-*will  be  ad* 
equate  to  the  exigency  ?  How  many 
young  men  would  such  beneficence 
alone  call  fcnrth  firom  circumstances 
of  depressicHi?  Who  would  seek 
out  those  gifted  and  sanctified  minds, 
which  might  be  found  in  the  obscurer 
walks  of  life,  and  which  ought  to  be 
fitted  to  serve  their  country  and 
their  race  in  the  work  of  the  G^m* 
pel  ?  Who  would  bring  such  minds 
to  the  notice  of  the  afiiuent  and  be< 
neficent  ?  Who  would  impress  upon 
each  church  the  duty  of  selecting, 
from  among  its  sons,  one  or  more 
to  be  the  objects  of  its  fraternal  aid  ? 
And  where  a  church  has  its  little 
ofiering  to  bestow,  and  has  no  mem- 
ber in  its  communion  to  whom  that 
little  ofiering  would  be  a  sufiicient 
help,  shall  it  do  nothing  ?  We  do 
not  believe  that  any  man,  having 
any  just  idea  of  the  number  of  ed- 
ucated ministers  whose  labors  must 
be  called  for  within  a  few  years  to 
come,  can  seriously  entertain  the 
expectation  that  any  isolated  and 
unsystematized  efR>rts  of  wealthy 
individuals,  or  of  particular  church- 
es, will  be  sufiicient 

In  other  quarters,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, that  this  work  of  afibrding 
gratuitous  aid  to  indigent  and  meri- 
torious young  men  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry,  may  be  left 
entirely  with  those  who  manage  the 
afiairs  of  colleges  and  other  institu- 
tions for  instruction.  If  a  college 
is  to  provide  gratuitous  instruction 
and  the  means  of  supp>ort  for  indi- 
gent pupils,  the  provision  must  be 
made  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either 
the  institution  must  obtain  permanent 
endowmentSt  the  income  of  which 
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shall  be  adequate  to  sach  an  annual 
expenditure ;  or  by  some  continued 
agency  it  mutt  collect,  year  aAser 
year,  from  tbe  charitably  disposed, 
whatever  may  be  necessary  for  the 
instruction  and  support  of  its  own 
beneficiaries.  Suppose  the  former 
method  to  be  attempted.  To  sup- 
port two  hundred  and  iiily  such  pu* 
pils  in  the  various  colleges  of  New 
England,  at  an  average  annual  ex* 
pense  of  no  more  than  eighty  dol- 
lars each,  (which  is  the  amonnt  now 
allowed  to  beneficiaries  by  the  rules 
of  the  American  Education  Socie- 
ty?)  would  require  an  aggregate  of 
permanent  endowments  amounting 
to  not  less  than  the  third  part  of  a 
million  of  dollars.  Admitting  the 
desirableness  of  such  endowments, 
is  it  probable  that  the  requisite 
amount  can  be  obtained  ?  Admit- 
ting that  endowments  so  magnificent 
could  be  obtained,  would  it  be  wise 
to  obtain  them  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose ?  It  is  well  to  endow  colleges 
munificently,  to  furnish  them  with 
libraries,  with  apparatus  in  every 
department,  and  with  the  means  of 
afibrding  a  partial  support  to  profes- 
sors; and  thus  to  bring  down  the 
price  of  liberal  education,  so  that 
not  the  rich  only  but  those  in  hum- 
bler circumstances,  shall  be  able  to 
approach  the  fountains  of  universal 
knowledge.  It  may  be  well  to  en- 
dow  colleges  with  the  ability  to  af- 
ford gratuitous  instruction  to  a  se- 
lected portion  of  their  pupils.  It 
may  be  well  to  provide  them  with, 
the  means  of  encouraging  eminent 
scholarship,  in  rare  instances,  by 
such  rewards  as  shall  enable  him 
who  wins  them,  to  withdraw  him- 
self for  a  season  from  other  toils, 
and  to  indulge  that  burning  thirst  for 
knowledge  which  distinguishes  the 
gided  mind.  But  would  it  be  en- 
tirely wise  to  endow  the  colleges  wi.h 
permanent  funds  sufiicient  to  provide 
not  only  instruction,  but  lodgings^ 
and  diet,  and  clothing,  for  so  great 
a  host  of  dependent  pupils  ?  Aban- 
doning, then,  tbe  idea  of  pennanttBt 


eiuMwinents  for  audi  mes,  supposB 
te  other  method  'to  he  prefimetf^ 
and  thst  each  college  undertakes  to 
collect,  in  charitable  donatimis  fiDin 
its  friends  and  from  the  public  at 
large,  two  thousand,  five  thoosandL) 
or  ten  thousand  dollara  amnNiUgr, 
according  to  the  number  and  the 
wanta  of  its  heiie&aBTy  stmtenHt. 
Who  shall  mark  oat,  for  each  col- 
lege, the  pronrince  within  wiueh  its 
agents  shall  operate  for  mch  a  put* 
pose  ?  What  shall  prevwt  an  im- 
mediate clashing  of  the  claims  of 
rival  inatitatioDa  ?  In  some  instiffi^ 
ces — as,  for  example,  when  a  col- 
lege ke^s  its  agent  constantly  in 
the  field,  solicitmg  donations  for 
its  omnrent  expenses— -this  metiidd 
might  be  found  practKSJble.  But 
who  would  reooromend  the  adoption 
of  such  a  system  by  all  the  colleges  ^ 
What  pestiMr  of  a  cfaui!ch  would  like 
to  be  visited  this  week  by  the  agent 
oi  Yale  College,  and  next  week  fay 
the  agent  of  DurUnonth  GoUege,  and 
die  third  week  by  the  agent  of  Am* 
herst  College,  and  then  by  the  agent 
of  Middlebury  CoUege,  and  so  to 
atse  end  of  the  chapter  ? 

We  cannot  avoid,  then,  the-  ne- 
cessity of  some  general  organisa^ 
tioQ  for  tbe  purpose  of  cuding  in  the 
education  of  indigent  yinmg  men, 
otherwise  qualified,  for  the  Christias 
ministry.  Such  an  organization  we 
have  in  the  American  Education 
Society ;  an  institution,  the  osefol** 
ness  of  which  has  the  most  ample 
attestations  in  the  names  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  in  all  parts  of  this 
country,  and  in  the  various  fields  of 
foreign  missionary  labor,  who  have 
been  educated  by  its  aid,  and  who, 
without  such  aid,  would  probably 
not  have  been  qualified  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ,  as  preachers  of  his 
Gospel. 

In  the  commercial  embarrassment 
of  these  tiroes,  the  Education  Soci- 
ety has  suffered  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  of  our  leading  benevolent 
institutions.  It  has  sufiered  not  only 
directly,  as  other  institlitioBS  have 
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flufimdy  in  oamK^nenee  of  Che  di* 
inimshed  reaouroes  of  its  friendsi 
bask  indifBCtly,  in  consequence  of  the 
numbw  of  ministers  who  are  found 
m  some  parts  of  the'  country,  un- 
empktyed^  or  not  employed  in  their 
piotestan.  The  niiasionafy  boards^ 
hoonB  and  foveign,  having  been 
SMDSwhat  crippAed^  and  the  disttess- 
es  of  the  coiinUry  having  operated 
in  vaiioos  ways  to  cause  a  tempora- 
ry check  in  the  work  of  evangeiiza* 
tion,  it  has  happened  that  in  some 
districts  ^bere  ajre  just  now  a  few 
ministers,  men  of  great  worth,  men 
who  if  employed  in  the  right  place 
might  be  higUy  useful,  who,  to  the 
question  ^^  Why  stand  ye  here  idle 
ail  the  day  long?"  are  compelled 
to  answer,  ^^  Because  no  man  hath 
hiied  ns."  And  from  this  the  im« 
preasion  has  gone  abroad,  to  a  eon* 
flidemble  extent,  that  the  education 
societies  have  not  only  done  but 
overdone  ^eir  f^oper  work,  and  that 
the  country  is  already  over-supplied 
with  ministers.  Wo  need  not  stop 
bere  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  an 
impression.  The  true  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things-— the  most  effi* 
cient  method  of  removing,  from  ail 
minds,  ao  fiitalt  an  impression— 
wouid  be  Ibnnd  ■  in  an  expansion  of 
the  missionaTy  work  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  true  remedy  for  a  sur* 
plusage  of  ministers  in  certain  dia- 
tncts,  is  not  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise of  pnmding  an  educated  min- 
istry for  the  whole  country  and  for 
the  world,  but  to  send  forth  to  other 
regions  ail  who  are  properly  quali- 
fied, and  to  put  them  at  work,  and 
keep  them  at  work,  where  their  la- 
bors w^i  be  effectual  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom  of  Grod. 
As  yet  this  remedy  has  not  been 
applied.  The  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  if  it  had  the  means 
of  expanding  its  operations  in  some 
proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  tiie 
great  West,  would  give  iaataat  em- 
ployment to  twice  as  many  enter- 
prising and  devoted  ministers  as  can 
be  found  noemployeii  in  ail  the  la* 


gioa  this  Ade  of  the  AUeghlmies. 
But  the  Home  Missionary  Society — 
strange  to  say^^-has  not  the  means 
ktt  any  such  movement.  And  there* 
fore  it  ia,  that  young  men  whom  God 
has  called,  are  discouraged  from  en- 
tering the  ministry,  and  the  Chris- 
tian community  is  discouraged  from 
attempting  to  provide  that  increased 
number  erf  well  educated  ministers 
which  must  soon  be  called  for,  un- 
less the  enterprise  of  evangelizmg 
our  whole  country  is  to  be  aban* 
doned. 

At  such  a  crisis,  it  was  a  matter 
of  course,  that  whatever  elements  of 
unpopularity  might  exist  either  in 
the  structure  of  the  American  £du« 
catton  Society,  or  in  the  details  of 
its  operations,  wouid  come  to  light* 
The  time  was  favorable  lor  a  discus^ 
sion,  and  for  a  revision,  and  if  ne- 
cessary a  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
system.  Accordingly  the  directora 
of  the  society  determined,  wisely,  as 
we  think,  to  ask  the  advice  of  their 
constituents.  They  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  corporate  and  honorary 
members,  for  the  purpose  of  fully 
oonsidering  the  whole  subject  In 
a  curcular  letter  lo  the  memiwrs, 
they  distinctly  expressed  the  desire 
that  those  who  had  changed  their 
minds  respecting  the  importance  of 
tlie  object,  or  who  had  any  objec- 
tions against  the  policy  of  the  so- 
ciety, would  not  fail  to  come  and 
aid  in  the  deliberations  of  the  meet- 
ing. We  shall  give  some  account 
of  that  meeting  in  another  place ; 
we  notice  it  here,  only  to  show 
wilh  what  candor  and  frankness  the 
directors  have  invited  discussion. 

The  present  organization  of  the 
American  Education  Society,  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Every 
man  who  has  paid,  or  in  whose  be- 
half othera  have  paid  forty  dollars 
in  one  donation,  is  an  honorary 
member,  with  a  right  to  ail  and 
debate  in  all  the  meetings  of  tiie 
society.  The  right  of  voting  be- 
longi  to   corporate   members^  no 
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man  being  now  admitted  to  the  cor* 
poration  by  a  mere  subscription  or 
donation,  but  only  by  election.  This 
form  of  organization  seems  to  us 
as  safe  against  perversion,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  open  to  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  public  opinion  to  which 
it  must  look  for  support,  as  any 
that  could  be  devised. 

The  only  objection  to  this  organ<* 
ization,  which  we  have  heard,  is 
founded  on  the  idea  tliat  for  some 
reason,  such  an  institution  ought  to 
be  controlled  directly  and  formally 
by  ecclesiastical  influence.  Thus 
it  has  sometimes  been  said,  ^^  We 
donH  like  to  see  so  great  a  move- 
ment under  the  control  of  any  cor« 
poration  or  body  of  men,  independ* 
ent  of  the  churches.  It  is  not 
consistent  with  Congregationalism. 
Some  of  us  are  jure  divino  Con* 
gregationalistB ;  and  we  would  have 
such  a  business  to  be  directed  by 
the  charches,  acting  through  repre* 
sent|itives  chosen  by  themselves  for 
the  purpose.^'  This  idea  may  be 
good  Presbyterianism — though  we 
have  doubts  on  that  point ;  but  we 
are  sure  there  is  no  relish  of  Con* 
gregationalism  in  it  Congregation* 
alism  is  utterly  opposed  to  all  per- 
manent bodies  professing  to  repre- 
sent the  churches  and  to  act  by 
their  authority,  even  for  purposes 
strictly  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual. 
The  tendency  of  all  other  systems 
is  to  aggregation*— to  those  ideas 
and  arrangements  in  which  the  feel- 
ing of  individual  power  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  is  merged  in 
the  feeling  of  the  power  and  re- 
sponsibility of  a  great  and  extended 
community  ;  hence  tlieir  provmcial 
and  national  churches,  their  synods, 
their  conventions,  their  great  legis- 
lative assemblies.  The  tendency 
of  Congregationalism,  on  the  con- 
trary,  is  to  develope  and  direct  the 
very  feeling  which  other  systems^ 
in  various  degrees,  counterttct— the 
feeling  of  individual  power  and  re- 
sponsibility;  hence  its  recognition 
of  no  church,  other  t)iaa  the  paitic* 


ular  congregatioD  of  b^iererB,  inde- 
pendent, self-governed,  a  bfodier- 
hood  over  which  there  is  no  do* 
minion  but  that  of  light  and  kivo, 
and  in  which  each  faorotfaer  has  his 
voice  and  his  vote.  Accordinglyt 
while  other  systems  employ  eocle- 
siasdcal  agencies  for  almost  all  foarti 
of  purposes,  and  have  their  thoo- 
logical  seminaries,  their  coUegeSt 
their  book  concerns,  managed  by 
ecclesiastioal  functionaries,  CoQgre* 
gationalism  has  nothing  to  do  with 
such  things.  Whefe  simple  Coo« 
gregationalism  has  had  the  forming 
of  institutions,  there  is  as  much 
religious  influence  as  elsewhere, 
though  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
form  of  ecclesiastical  power  or  gov^ 
emment*  The  buttoess  of  the 
church  is,  by  communion  in  wor- 
ship and  ordinances,  by  instniotion, 
and  by  mutual  influence,  to  incite 
its  members  to  love  and  all  good 
works;  and  it  concerns  itself  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  details  of 
those  things. which  can  be  better 
done  by  individuals,  or  by  specific 
associations  of  individuals.  So  fiur 
do  the  Congregational  churches  cart 
ry  their  disposition  to  be  clear  o^ 
secular  aflfaixs,  that  they  have  ordi« 
narily  no  property  eaoept  their  re* 
cords  and  their  sacramental  veaseis, 
and  no  treasury  except  to  receive 
and  disburse  the  little  monthly  con- 
tribution which  soppUes  the  ele- 
ments for  the  communiontable, and 
expresses  to  needy  and  suffering 
members,  the  sympathy  of  the  spir- 
itual body  to  which  they  belong. 
One  of  the  beauties  of  Congrega- 
tionalism— perhaps  the  greatest  ad« 
vantage  which  it  has  over  other 
ecclesiastioal  systems,  is,  that  the 
churchy  as  a  body,  exists  for  purely 
spiritiiai  purposes,  and  has.  almost 
nothing  to  do  with  any  secular  af- 
fairs. The  churcb*-the  spiritual 
body,  including  those  who  xeoog- 
nize  each  other  as  members  of 
Christ-^undertakes,  in  that  capa- 
city, no  secular  enterprise,  enten 
into  no  civil  .contract,  makes  no  ap* 
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peaivnce  in  coaits  of  justice,  to  sue 
(M*  to  be  sued,  to  plead  or  to  be  im- 
pleaded. To  build  and  to  hold  a 
bouse  of  worship,  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  the  rainistiy,  whether 
hj  pennanent  funds, '  or  by  taxes, 
or  by  voluntary  annual  subscrip- 
tions, the  members  of  the  church 
as  individuals,  unite  with  other  in* 
dividuals  and  form  a  voluntary 
civil  and  secular  association,  called 
*^  the  parish^''  or  ^'  the  ecclesiastical 
socie^.^'  What  Gongregationalist 
would  subvert  this  simple  and  equi- 
table arrangement,  which  is  eve- 
ry way  so  beneficial  ?  The  self- 
same tendency  of  Congregational- 
ism, which  leads  to  the  formation 
of  parishes,  or  voluntary  ecclesias- 
tical societies,  distinct  from  church<f 
es,  leads  also  to  the  formation  of 
voluntary  societies  for  missions,  and 
fiur  other  objects  of  Christian  enters 
prise,  at  home  and 'abroad. 

Besides,  what  reason  or  equity 
would  there  be  in  the  scheme  of 
a  convention  of  delegates  from 
churches,  assembled  to  regulate  the 
appropriation :  of  such  a  charity. 
Acoordiog  to  the  Congregational 
principle  of  the  equality  of  church- 
es, every  churoh  must  have  in  such 
a  convention,  as  many  representa- 
tives as  any  other  church.  But  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  members 
able  to  appreciate  such  a  charity  as 
this,  and  able  to  contribute  largely 
to  its  advancement,  churches  are 
obvioosiy  unequal.  .  One  church 
has  many  members  able  to  render 
efiectual  asnstance,  and  able  to 
enter  fally  into  the  embarrass- 
ments of  young  men  pursuing  a 
college  course  in  the-  Dace  of  pov* 
erty ;  and  by  the  members  of  that 
church,  a  thousalid  or  two  thousand 
ddlars  annually  .are  given  for  this 
olgect.  Another  church  is  less  jfiif 
voral^  situated,  and  its  members 
give  annually  for  the  same  object, 
perhaps  ten  dolhus,  perhaps  notl^ 
ing.  Is  there  eidier  justice  or  rear 
soa,  >in  the  idea  of  allowing  ^ese 
two  cbnrches.  an  equal  voice  in  the 


management  of  affairs  in  which 
their  interest  is  so  unequal  ?  The 
directors  of  such  an  undertaking  as 
that  of  the  Education  Society,  ougbt 
to  make  their  report,  not  to  those 
who  do  not  contribute,  but  to  those 
who  do  contribute. 

The  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  holds  a  yearly  convention 
of  its  members,  corporate  and  hon- 
orary, at  which  all  its  proceedings 
are  reviewed  and  all  its  interests 
discussed  with  perfect  freedom.  No 
man  could  look  at  that  assembly  at 
Norwich  last  September,  and  doubt 
whether  the  churches  were  suffi- 
ciently represented  there.  If  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, and  the  American  Education 
Society — ^institutions  so  closely  re- 
lated and  so  mutually  dependent 
as  to  be  almost  one — ^would  unite 
in  holding  a  similar  convention  from 
year  to  year,  for  the  purpose  of  de* 
liberating  on  the  evangelization  of 
America ;  the  gathering  of  ministers 
and  others,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  would  soon  be  such  that 
no  one  would  think  of  inquiring 
whether  the  churches  were  duly 
represented. 

Proceeding  from  the  question  of 
the  organization  of  the  Education 
Society,  to  examine  the  rules  by 
which  it  acts,  we  fmd  among  the 
friends  of  the  cause  a  more  consid- 
erable variety  of  opinions  than  on 
any  other  topic.  That  the  present 
system  may  be  advantageously  re- 
formed, to  some  extent,  is  ^nerally 
conceded  ;  but  to  what  extent,  and 
in  what  way,  is  not  so  easily  de- 
termined. 

Some  have  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  place  of  education  to  be  founded 
and  managed  by  the  Society  itself^ 
where  all  its  beneficiaries  may  be 
educated,  apart  fix>m  others,  hy 
one  body  of  teachers,  in  the  same 
course  o£  studies,  and  under  the 
same  discipline.  It  is  supposed  thait 
euoh  a  method  would  be  cheaper 
and  better  than  the  present  system, 
which  allows  each    beneficiary  to 
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pursue  his  studies  at  whatever  col* 
lege  or  seminary  may  be  most  con- 
venient or  agreeable  to  himself— 
cheaper^  because  the  standard  of 
expense  being  fixed  without  any 
reference  to  the  factitious  wants  €>f 
the  more  affluent,  might  be  brought 
down  so  low  as  to  include  only  the 
coarsest  fare  and  clothing,  and  the 
meanest  accommodations,  consist- 
ent with  bodily  health — and  better^ 
because  the  student  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  ordinary  temptations 
of  a  college  life,  nor  to  the  depress* 
fng  mortification  of  juxtaposition 
with  associates,  who  can  wear  bet^ 
ter  clothing  and  enjoy  more  indul* 
gences  than  he  can ;  and  because 
all  the  influences  of  such  a  place 
would  be  in  harmony  with  the  de* 
sign  of  educating  young .  men  in 
habits  of  devotion  and  self-denial. 

It  may  be  worth  the  while  to  look 
at  this  proposal  for  a  moment  And 
first,  without  reference  to  its  expen* 
siveness  or  cheapness,  let  us  look 
at  the  value  of  this  kind  of  educa- 
tion. Is  it  better,  at  the  same  cost/ 
than  the  education  which  the  young 
men,  aided  by  the  Society,  are  now 
enabled  to  acquire?  We  answer, 
without  hesitation.  No.  The  min- 
isters wanted  in  such  a  country  and 
«uch  an  age  as  this — the  ministers 
wanted  for  the  work  in  which  the 
churches  of  this  country  ought  to 
employ  all  the  ministers  they  can 
obtain,  cannot  be  educated  in  this 
way.  What  sort  of  ministers  do 
we  want,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
city  and  country,  in  the  states  of 
the  Atlantic  and  on  the  prairies  of 
the  Mississippi  ?  What  sort  of  min- 
isters do  we  want,  to  go  forth  in 
our  behalf  to  India  and  to  China,  to 
Persia  and  to  Syria,  as  well  as  Xa 
Africa  and  Polynesia?  We  want 
ministers  whose  training  has  made 
there  acquainted  with  men,  who 
have  looked  upon  the  world  not 
merely  as  it  might  be  seen  from  the 
loopholes  of  a  great  secluded  char- 
ity school,  and  who  are  on  the  same 
footing  in  respect  to  education,  with 


the  most  enhghtened  and  inflaentkl 
men  in  other  profeBsioos.  At  the 
preparatory  school  and  at  the  col- 
lege, those  who  are  by  and  by  to 
speak  from  the>  pulpit,  occupy  the 
same  halls,  study  the  sasM  books^ 
listen  to  the  same  iostmoters,  sit  m 
the  recitation  room  on  the  same 
benches,  with  those  who.  are  by  and 
by  to  rise  to*  eminence  in  other  pro* 
fessions.  As  fellow  studems  with 
those  who  are  to  enter  into  other 
professions,  and  who  in  a  few  yean 
will  be  found  in  all  places  of  honor 
and  of  influence,  they  not  only  help 
to  form  their  cfaatacter,  but  they 
connect  themselves  by  ties  of  nm- 
tual  respect  and  o^n  of  mutual 
affection,  with  those  who  are  to 
adorn  the  legal  and  medical  pro- 
fessions, with  those  who  are  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  waUEs  of  iitenu 
ture,  with  those  who  are  to  pfeside 
in  the  tribunal  of  justbe,  with  those 
whose  eloquence  is  to  thunder  in 
the  Capitol,  or  whose  diplomacy  is 
to  sway  the  destinies  of  nations. 
Young  men  at  school  and  at  college 
educate  each  other ;  and  to  the 
young  aspirant  for  the  sacred  min- 
istry, beginning  his  classical  studies 
late,  and  pursuing  thsm  under  many 
embarrassments,  it  is.  not  the  least 
of  his  advantages  at  o<dlege,  that 
he  is  brought  into  oompetition  and 
friendly  collision  with  those  who 
have  enjoyed  from  childhood  the 
best  means  and  methods  of  intel- 
lectual culture.  As  lor  the  tempt- 
ations of  a  college  life,  he  needs 
them  all  both  for  probation  waA  for 
discipline.  If  he  cannot  withstand 
and  overcome  them,  let  him  fall ; 
he  is  not  the  man  that  we  want 
for  the  ministry.  If  he  overcx>mes 
them,  he  is  the  better  for  having 
encountered  them.  And  as  to  the 
mortification  of  being  poor  and  de* 
pendent,  in  the  midst  of  associates 
and  competttors  who  have  enough, 
we  say^-^sperto  crecie— there  is 
nothing  killing  in  it  The  great 
body  of  college  studoits,  every 
where  in  this  country,  and  we  dare 
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By,  ia  other  covntriea  tooy  are  men 
who  regard  ai  ebasmate  with  none 
the  less  of  respect  and  affection,  be* 
cause  he  happens  to  be  poor.  The 
brainless,  heartless  fop,  who  does 
not  honor  the  very  poverty  of  a  fel* 
low  student,  atruggling  to  nudntain 
faimseif,  is  not  worth  regarding. 
But  what  woald  be  the  depressing 
influence  of  an  education  in  the 
cloisters  of  a  great  alois-house. 

Then  as  to  the  cheapness  of  such 
a  system — ^wonld  it  be  on  the  whole 
cheaper  than  the  coarse  now  pur* 
sued.  The  idea  is  preposterous* 
With  ever  so  many  colleges  around 
us,  every  one  affording  education 
to  all  comers  at  much  less  than  cost, 
it  is  proposed  to  set  up  a  new  char* 
ity  college,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
an  education  still  cheaper,  not  to 
the  pupil,  but  to  those  who  are  at 
the  expense  of  founding  and  sus- 
taining the  new  institution. 

Several  particulars  in  the  rules 
of  the  American  Education  Societv, 
have  been  objected  to  with  much 
appearance  of  reason.  We  will 
Bot  go  into  those  details  here  ;  but 
will  bring,  our  remarks  to  a  close, 
widi  a  statement  of  our  own  objec* 
tions  to  the  plan  of  loaning,  instead 
of  giving,  aid  to  benefictaries.  We 
object  first,  to  the  theory  which  this 
form  of  aid  assumes,  in  regard  to 
the  lucrativeness  of  the  clerical  pro* 
fossion ;  secondly,  to  the  ekect 
which  it  natarally  produces  on  the 
eharacter  and  habits  of  the  bene- 
ficiary while  pursuing  his  studies ; 
and  thirdly,  to  the  position  in  which 
it  places  him  after  he  enters  the 
mimstry. 

The  theory  on  which  the  loaning 
system  proceeds  is  this— that  the 
profession  of  the  ministry  is  so  far 
a  lucrative  profession,  that  it  may  be 
expected  not  only  to  support  those 
who  enter  upon  it,  bat  also  to  reim* 
borse  to  them  the  expenses  of  their 
education.  It  is  admitted,  by  those 
who  formed  the  present  system  of 
rules,  that  them  are  oases — such  as 
^lat  of  the  foreign  nussiooary,  or 


that  of  the  home  missionary  who 
labors  in  scHaae  particularly  unprom* 
ising  field — in  which  the  beneficia* 
ry  cannot  be  expected  to  repay 
what  he  has  received;  but  these 
cases  are  reearded  and  treated  aa 
exceptions,  ue  rule  presumes  his 
ability  to  pay.  But  is  such  a  rule 
founded  in  fact  ?  Is  it  true  that  the 
young  man  who  enters  the  ministry 
can  ordinarily  be  expected  to  repay, 
within  a  few  years,  the  expenses  of 
the  eight  or  ten  years  which  he  has 
employed  in  educating  himself  for 
that  profession?  No.  Where  ie 
the  parish  which  expects  to  do  more 
for  its  pastor  than  to  enable  him  to 
live  and  support  a  family,  comforta^ 
bly  and  respectably,  according  to 
their  own  average  standard  of  com- 
fort and  respectability?  Where  is 
the  parish  which  expects  its  pastor 
lo  lay  up  money  out  of  his  salary  ? 
Where  is  the  parish  which,  if  it 
finds  that  its  minister  is  receiving, 
in  the  form  of  salary,  more  than 
enough  to  live  on,  is  not  likely  to 
become  uneasy?  The  salaries  of 
ministers  vary  from  three  thousand 
dollars  yearly  to  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  less.  But  if  a  rich  congre- 
gation in  New  York  pay  their  pastor 
three  thousand  dollars,  it  is  because 
they  know  he  cannot  live  decently., 
according  to  their  idea  of  decent 
living,  or  in  other  words,  cannot 
live  as  they  expect  him  to  live,  with 
less  than  that  income.  And  if 
another  congregation,  in  some  agri- 
cultural district  remote  from  the 
markets,  give  their  minister  only 
three  hundred  dollars,  it  is  because 
they  think  that  sum  sufficient  to 
provide  for  his  family  all  the  com- 
forts which  they  enjoy  in  their 
own.  In  neither  congregation  do 
the  people,  when  fixing  the  sala- 
ry of  their  minister,  take  into  con- 
sideration for  one  moment  the  cap- 
ital which  has  been  absorbed  in  his 
education.  The  only  question  with 
them  is.  What  will  it  cost  him  ta 
live  among  us  as  our  families  gen- 
erally live?    All  those  a^;uments 
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then,  which  are  drawn  from  the 
readiness  of  young  merchants  and 
mechanics  to  begin  business  with 
borrowed  capital,  and  their  ability 
to  repay  that  capital  and  grow  rich 
afterwards,  are  inconclusive';  for 
the  analogy  which  they  presuppose, 
does  not  exist.  The  young  man 
entering  into  any  secular  business, 
expects  to  realize  not  merely  a  liv- 
ing, but  profits  to  be  accumulated ; 
and  out  of  his  accumulations  he 
ean  afford  to  repay  the  borrowed 
capital  with  which  he  begins.  Not 
80  with  the  young  minister  of  the 
€k)spel.  His  education  is  not  a 
lucrative  investment  of  capital,  so 
long  as  he  cohtinues  in  the  ministry. 
Let  him  turn  aside  to  some  secular 
employment;  and  as  soon  as  his 
habits  shall  have  been  adjusted  to 
his  new  business,  he  will  show  that 
his  education  is  worth  something,  in 
the  commercial  sense,  and  can  pay 
for  itself.  But  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  he  can  ordinarily  be  ex- 
pected to  gain  no  more  than  a 
living. 

What  then  is  the  effect  of  this 
loaning  system,  on  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  beneficiary  ?  The 
question  is  not  what  might  be,  in  an 
isolated  case,  the  efiect  of  loaning 
money  to  an  individual,  to  be  re- 
paid after  he  has  finished  his  stu- 
dies ;  but  what  must  be  the  effect  of 
such  a  system  of  education,  on  a 
body  of  young  men  so  numerous  as 
to  constitute  perhaps  a  moiety  of 
all  the  expectants  of  the  ministry  ? 
Why,  the  very  first  lesson  which 
you  teach  them,  when  they  begin 
to  think  of  preparing  themselves  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  is  that  the  min- 
istry is  ordinarily  a  lucrative  em- 
ployment, affording  to  those  who 
labor  in  it,  not  merely  food  and  rai- 
ment and  a  shelter  ^^  convenient  for 
them,''  but  a  surplus  revenue  above 
all  necessary  expenditures.  Instead 
of  teaching  them  to  renounce  at  tlie 
outset  all  secular  views,  and  to  ex- 
pect that  while  their  associates  of 
the  workshop  and    the    couoting- 


house  aie  gmwtag  richt  they  are  to 
be  all  their  lives  long  in  a  conditioii 
ef  comparative  dependence;  and  aie 
never  to  get  more  than  their  living, 
you  compel  them  to  calculate  some- 
what on  the  lucratifveneaB  of  the 
clerical  profession.  Is  this  neoessi* 
ty  of  regarding  the  ministry  as  aa 
employment  which  is  to  yield  some- 
thing more  than  a  living,  lik^y  to 
have  a  good  influence  on  those 
whom  you  thus  train  for  the  sacred 
work  of  the  ministry?  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  say  to  them  at  the 
outset.  You  must  not  expect  that  the 
work  of  preaching  the  Gro^iel  will 
enrich  you,  or  will  enable  you  to 
pay  old  debts ;  it  is  a  self-denying 
work,  and  we  would  have  you  frame 
all  your  expectations  accordingly. 

But  it  is  thought  that  to  loaa 
nEioney  to  beneflciaries,  and  to  hold 
them  under  obligation  to  repay  all 
that  they  receive,  will  make  them 
more  frugal  and  careful  than  if  the 
aid  were  bestowed  as  a  simple  gra- 
tuity. Undoubtedly,  if  you  will 
open  a  treasury,  and  allow  every 
one  to  put  his  hand  in  and  help  him- 
self to  as  much  as  he  thinks  he 
ought  to  have,  frugality  and  the 
dread  of  unnecessary  expense  will 
be  no  part  of  their  learning,  what- 
ever else  they  may  learn.  But  if 
the  greatest  allowance  to  a  benefi- 
ciary be  always  the  least  that  will 
enable  him,  with  the  utmost  frugal- 
ity and  with  all  reasonable  exertion, 
to  live  fit)m  one  appropriation  to* 
another,  certainly  there  is  no  better 
way  of  teaching  him  frugality,  than 
to  give  him  that  allowance,  with  the 
full  understanding  on  his  part,  that 
he  must  live  within  those  means  or 
abandon  his  studies.  ^^Owe  no 
man  any  thing  but  love,"  saith  the 
Scripture ;  and  so  ought  the  Edu- 
cation Society  to  say  to  aU  its  ben- 
eficiaries. But  instead  of  this,  the 
whole  discipline  of  the  Society  now 
teaches  a  contrary  lesson.  Through 
the  whole  course  of  his  education, 
the  beneficiary  is  taught  to  live  up- 
on the  future*    &un  in  debt  and 
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Ibar  not,  k  liie  fini  lewon  taught 
Um  by  those  gfeat  and  good  men, 
vho  founded  tibe  patron  Society  and 
fiBined  its  rules.  However  alann- 
mg  and  oppvessire  the  idfl^^  c^  being 
in  debt  may  be  at  first,  the  burthen 
by  being  kng  borne  and  gradually 
accumulated,  sits  eai^  on  lus  con« 
acienoe.  This  is  not  the  right  way 
to  train  a  man  for  the  ministry^ 
lb  be  in  debt  is  a  dangerous  thing 
for  a  man's  mond  sensibilities  and 
BKval  habits.  He  who  is  habitual* 
ly  in  debt,  is  always  in  danger  of 
tfainkinff  lightly  of  his  obligations  to 
his  crediton.  For  more  than  one 
season,  the  rule  of  the  Methodists, 
requiring  every  candidate  who  ap* 
pliea  for  admission  to  the  body  of 
their  itineroting  and  ruling  clergy, 
to  declare  that  he  is  not  in  debt, 
is  wmthy  of  commendation.  The 
dixectorB  of  the  Education  Society 
have  a  pretty  good  security  that 
their  beneficiaries  will'  not  turn 
Methodists. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  this 
loan  is  of  a  peculiar  character ;  it 
is  ^'  a  paternal  loan,''  and  payment 
is  not  to  be  sternly  enforced,  if  the 
beneficiary  is  in  a  situation  in  which 
be  cannot  pay  without  being  dis* 
tressed.  For  this  very  reason  it  is 
the  worst  kind  of  a  loan,  in  its  moral 
elfect  on  the  feelings  and  habits  of 
the  debtor.  Debts  which  are  not  to 
be  paid,  unless  it  shall  be  conveni^ 
vA  to  pay  them,  are  of  all  debts 
most  blEely  to  eat  out  a  man's  in- 
tegrity. If  the  benefaction  is  to  be 
caUed  a  loan,  let  it  be  a  loan  in 
good  laith,  and  let  the  borrower  un- 
derstand dearly  that  when  the  pay- 
day comes,  payment  will  be  exac^ 
ed  to  the  last  cent,  so  long  aB  there 
18  any  law  to  compel  payment; 
and  the  debtor  may  feel  from  be« 
ginning  to  end  a  salutary  dread. 
But  tins  growing  debt  which  is  yet 
no  debt,  weakens  his  sense  of  the 
obligation  of  all  debts. 

And  when  at  last  the  beneficiary, 
having  completed  his  preparation, 
eomes  forth  as  a  candidate  fiur  tb^ 
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ministry,  whkt  is  his  position.^  Un« 
der  a  load  of  debt,  and  long  instruct* 
ed  to  expect  that  the  profits  of  his 
profession  will  soon  enable  him  to 
pay  the  debts  which  have  been  ac* 
ottmulating  for  six  or  eight  years,  he 
looks  around  to  see  where  those 
profits  are  to  be  realized.  What  is 
he  then  ?  A  free  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  ready  to  go  wherever  he  may 
do  good,  and  able  to  rise  above  all 
secular  considerations?  No.  He 
is  con^elled,  in  conscienpe,  to  be  a 
parish-seeker — an  inquirer  after  de^ 
sirable  vacancies.  The  question 
with  him  is,  not  simply.  Where  can 
I  do  good  ?  but  Where  can  I  get  a 
salary  large  enough  to  pay  mv  debts  ? 
How  embarrassing  must  it  be  to 
stand'in  such  a  position.  How  un- 
fiivorable  to  the  development  of 
that  free,  enterprising,  self-conse^ 
crating  spirit,  which  ought  always 
to  characterize  the  ministry  of  Christ, 
and  most  of  all  in  such  a  country 
and  such  times  as  ours. 

We  know  there  is  a  pledge  that 
if  the  beneficiary  will  go  on  a  mis- 
sion either  to  foreign  lands,  or  to 
the  remote  and  destitute  parts  of  our 
own  country,  his  obligations  to  the 
society  shall  be  cancelled.  But  is 
this  a  good  argument  to  employ  with 
m^i  to  make  missionaries  of  them  ? 
Does-  it  represent  the  missionary 
work  in  the  most  attractive  and  in- 
spiring light  ?  Who  wants  men  to 
go  on  misaons,  as  deftiuiters  run  to  < 
Texas,  to  get  rid  of  their  liabilities  ? 
Besides,  what  shall  the  man  who 
contemplates  the  acceptance  of  this 
offer,  do  for  the  satisfaction. of  his 
other  creditors?  The  doctrine  of 
running  in  debt  for  an  education, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  loans  made  by  the  soci- 
ety—-which  are  but  little  more  than 
half  enough  to  support  a  young  liian 
at  his  studies — ^has  led  him  to  con- 
tract other  debts  in  the  expectation 
of  being  able  to  pay  all  out  of  his 
salary  as  a  minister.  Thus  in  addi- 
tion to  the  five  hundred  dollars  or 
aio«»  which  he  owes  to  the  society,' 
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be  owes  another  five  hundred  dol* 
lars  or  leas  to  other  friends  f  and 
those^  other  friends  cannot  afford  to 
release  him  on  the  single  condition 
of  his  emigrating.  Like  Peter,  in 
the  prison,  he  is  ^'  bound  with  two 
chains,  '^  and  the  offer  that  one  shall 
be  loosed  if  he  will  first  break  the 
other,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  op- 
erate like  the  summons  of  the  an* 
gel — ^"  Arise  up,  quickly"— to  the 
chained  apostle.  ^^  The  chains"  will 
not  ^^  fall  off  his  hands"  at  such  a 
word. 

But  let  him  obtain  a  settlement  in 
a  good  New  England  parish.  Now 
he  must  begin  to  save  from  his  sala- 
ry in  order  to  pay  his  debts.  But 
how  is  this  saving  to  be  made  ?  '  Gro 
into  his  study,  and  you' may  see. 
Where  are  his  books  ?  You  look 
around  for  shelves.  Ah !  his  libm- 
ry  can  be  accommodated  without 
shelves.  Here  lie  his  books  upon 
the  table.  What  are  they  ?  First, 
the  Bible,  in  our  good  old  English 
version.  Well,  the  BiUe  is  the 
best  of  books.  What  next  ?  What 
helps  has  he — ^what  apparatus  for 
the  critical  study  of  that  sacred  book 
which  it  is  his  profession  and  his 
official  duty  to  interpret  and  ex« 
pound?  Here  is  the  old  Greek 
Testament  which  he  studied  in  the 
gmmmar  school ;  Robinson's  Lexi- 
con he  had  once,  but  he  sold  it  when 
he  left  the  Seminary,  hoping  to 
buy  another  after  he  had  ceased  to 
be  a  candidate,  and  he  wears  the 
proceeds  in  tlie  form  of  a  shirt. 
Meanwhile  if  he  looks  into  his  Greek- 
Testament  and  cannot  remember  the 
meaning  of  a  word,  he  ascertains  its- 
meaning  by  reverting  to  the  transla* 
tion.  Now  for  his  commentaries. 
Has  he  Scott,  Henry,  or  the  Com- 
prehensive ?  Has  he  Kuinoel,  Ho- 
seomueller,  or  Calvin?  None  of 
these.  But  he  has  two  volumes'  of 
Barnes'  Notes  on  the  Grospel,  which 
he  bought  when  he  was  a  Sabbath' 
school  teacher,  and  one  volume  of 
Hodge  on  the  Romans,  in  the  abridg- 
ed form,  which  was  given  to  him,  in 


the  spirit  of  disinterested  bene^o* 
lenoe,  by  an  Old  School  Pre8b3rte- 
rian  elder.  Here^  too,  is  Abbott^ 
Young  Christian,  and  the  Life  of 
Harriet  I^well,  but  they  belong  to 
the  family  in  whieh  he  is  a  lodger, 
and  have  strayed  into  his  room  fVoni 
the  parlor  below.  Where  is  Dwigbt's 
Theology  ?  Where  are  the  Works 
of  Emmons  and  of  either  Edwards  ? 
How  is  it  that  his  mind  is  to  be 
quickened  and  enlarged  by  habitual 
communion  with  the  mighty  minds 
of  other  days  ?  How  is  his  mind 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
theological  studies  ?  How  is  he  to 
know  what  is  said  and  done  in  die 
great  world?  Does  he  take  the 
Biblical  Repository?  No.  Does 
he  take  the  Edinburgh  Review,  or 
the  North  American,  or  the  Ameri- 
can Eclectic  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  has  heard  of  the  New  England- 
er,  and  his  heart  has  ached  to  snb- 
scribe  for  it ;  but  no,  he  is  in  debt, 
and  he  must  buy  no  books  till  his 
debts  are  paid.  He  takes  a  news- 
paper, and  the  Missionary  Herald ; 
sundry  pamphlets  are  sent  to  him 
by  mail,  the  postage  of  which  is 
more  than  the  price  of  them  would 
have  been  at  a  bookstore  ;  and  this 
is  all  his  intellectual  aliment.  Is 
this  the  way  in  which  the  pastor  of 
a  New  England  congregation  ought 
to  begin  his  ministry  ?  Why,  in 
a  year  oi:  two,  long  before  that  fatal 
debt  is  paid,  his  mind  comes  to  a 
dead  halt ;  his  habits  of  study,  and 
his  sympathies  with  the  intellectual 
world,  are  destroyed ;  his  sermons 
are  commonplace  iterations  of  the 
ideas  which  he  picked  up  in  the 
theological  lecture-room ;  his  peo- 
ple «are  disappointed  in  him,  and 
begin  to  complain ;  he  begins  to  be 
discouraged,  and  to  look  about  for 
a  better  piace.  So  much  for  the 
necessity  of  saving  out  of  a  small 
salary,  to  pay  debts. 

Sometimes  it  is  said,  let  such  a 
minister  remain  unmarried  a  few 
years;  and  the  salary  which  his 
people  give  for  the  sufiport  of  a* 
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family  will  enable  him  to  throw  off 
his  load.  But  where  is  the  parish 
that  wants  its  minister  to  remain 
unmarried,  an  object  for  village 
coquettes  and  desponding  spinsters 
to  set  their  caps  at  ?  And.  is  such 
advice  likely  to  be  followed  ?  He 
who  has  not  bound  himself  by  an 
irrevocable  vow  of  celibacy,  is  very 
apt  to  be  persuaded,  as  soon  as  he 
has  a  home  and  an  income,  that 
his  usefulness  as  well  as  his  happi- 
ness will  be  promoted  by  his  enter- 
iog  into  the  family  state ;  and,  if 
his  choice  is  a  wise  one,  we  will 
let  others  dispute  the  soundness  of 
his  conclusion.  But  suppose  that 
the  subject  of  matrimony  comes  into 
his  mind  in  close  connection  with 
the  thought  of  paying  his  debts, 
how  natural  will  it  be  for  him  to 
look  about  him  far  and  near,  and 
perhaps  to  perform  some  adventur* 
ous  journeys,  for  the  sake  of  find- 
ing— ^not  %  wife,  whose  piety  and 
affection  and  plain  good  sense, 
whose  kindness  and  gentleness  to- 
wards all,  and  whose  habits  of  in- 
dustry  and  thrifl,  shall  make  his 
lowly  home  the  brightest  and  hap- 
piest in  the  parish,  a  model  house- 
hold— but  a  wife,  whose  portion 
shall  relieve  him  from  his  embar* 
rassments.  What  then  ?  We  write 
not  for  him  who  needs  to  ask  such 
questions. 

Let  us  be  allowed  to  hope,  then, 
that  in  this  particular,  the  rules  of 
the  American  Education  Society 
will  be  reformed.  Let  the  benefi- 
ciaries hereaAer  be  taught  in  every 
practicable  .way,  that  a  debt  is  a 
dreadful  thing  for  him  who  would 
serve  Christ  in  the  minbtry  of  the 
Groepel ;  and  if  it  be  possible,  let 
them  come  forth  to  their  work  free 
from  all  secular  embarrassment. 
The  effect  en  the  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  the  ministry  geneially, 
would  be  invaluable.  Let  it  hence* 
forth  be  a  first  principle  with  us, 
to  educate,  if  possible,  tboae  who 


shall  '^  owe  no  man  any  thing  but 
love." 

It  has. always,  been  deemed  a 
noble  charity  to  aid  the  efforts  of  a 
youthful  mind,  striving  in  the  face 
of  poverty,  to  cultivate  its  powers 
and  to  raise  itself  into  the  highest 
walks  of  usefulness.     This  is  the 
charity  of  the   Education  Society. 
John  Newton  had  in  his  congrega- 
tion an  unfriended  young  Scotch- 
man, who,  having  found  peace  in 
believing,  was  moved  by  a  desire 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  ministry 
of  peace.      The  good   pastor  ap- 
proving and  nurturing  fhat  desire, 
introduced   the  aspirant  afler  use- 
fulness to  John  Thornton,  and  that 
more  than  princely  merchant  sent 
the  young  Scotchman,  at  his  own 
expense,  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.  Suppose  now  that  this  were 
the  end  of  the  story.     Was  it  not 
a  geneA>us  charity  on  the  part  of 
Newton  and  Thornton  ?     Had  not 
they  a  reward  in  the  consciousness 
of  having  acted  kindly  and  gener- 
ously ?     Might  they  not  read  with 
humble  joy,  the  words  of  their  Sav- 
ior, '^  Forasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  to  me." 
But  who  was  the  beneficiary  in  that 
instance?    Ci^upius  Buchahaii — 
whose   name   India,    converted   to 
Christ,  will  hold  in  thankful  remem- 
brance, when  the  names  of  Clive 
dnd  Hastings  are  effaced  from  her 
monuments.     Could  the  reader  look 
into  the  cheerless  apartment  of  n^any 
a  young   man  in  our  colleges,  he 
might  see  there  a  spirit  kindred  to 
that  of  Buchanan,  struggling  per- 
haps with  discouragements  which 
Buchanan  never  knew.    Gould  he 
peruse  the  catalo^e  of  those  whom 
the  Education  Society  has  counted  as 
its  sons,  he  might  read  there  names 
which  the  churches  and  the  nations 
are  already  learning  to  pronounce 
with  soniething  of  the  reverence  due 
to  greatoeea  and  to  goodness. 
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RESEMBLANCE   OF   CERTAIN   LANGUAGES   TO   THB 

LATIN. 


TsBBE  is  no  closer  test  of  the 
proximity  of  two  kindred  languages, 
than  an  attempt  by  one  who  is  famil* 
iarly  acquainted  with  each,  to  write 
a  paragraph  which  shall  read  equal- 
ly well  in  either  language.  Some 
attempts  of  this  kind  have  been  made 
in  reference  to  languages  cognate 
with  this  L^tin,  which  may  he  re* 
garded  as  philological  curiosities. 


1.  lUditmand'Laiiiu 

The  great  etymological  affinity 
between  Italian  and  Latin,  is  illus* 
trated  by  the  following  lines  address- 
ed  to  Venice,  by  a  citizen  of  that 
republic  before  its  fell,  which  read 
equally  in  both  languages.  It  is  of 
Course  a  constrained  composition, 
and  serves  merely  to  show  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  thing. 


Te  saiuto,  alma  Dea,  Dea  ^nerosa, 

O  gloria  nostra,  O  Veneta  Kegina  1 

In  procelloso  turbine  funesto 

Tu  regnasti  secura ;  mille  membra 

Intrepida  prostrasti  in  pugna  acerba. 

Per  te  miser  non  fui,  per  te  non  gemo ; 

Vivo  in  pace  per  te.     Regna,  0  beata, , 

Regna  in  prospera  sorte,  in  alta  pompa. 

In  augusto  splendore,  in  aurea  sede.  « 

Tu  Serena,  tu  placida,  tu  pia, 

Tu  benigna ;  tu  aalva,  ama,  conserva. 

There  is  also  the  following  well-    words  being  in  both  languages,  re- 
known  invocation  to  the  Virgin  Ma-    tain  the  poetical  measure  in  both, 
iy,*  the  lines  of  which,  besides  the 

In  mare  irato,  in  subita  procella, 
Invoco  te,  nostra  benigna  Stella. 

Matthews,  (Diary  of  an  InvaHd,  c.  10,)  adds  these  verses: 

Vivo  in  acerba  pena,  in  mesto  orrorc, 
Quando  te  non  implore,  in  te  non  spero, 
Purissima  Maria,  et  in  sincero 
Te  non  adoro  et  in  divino  ardore. 


•    2.  Bpanish  and  Latin. 

The  Spanish  language  has  a  sim- 
ilar resemblance  to  the  Latin.  But 
^e  are  unable  to  exemplify  it 

3b  Portuguete  and*LaHn, 

The  following  verses  which  may 


be  read  indifferently  as  Portuguese 
or  as  Latin,  evidently  prove  tfe  ve- 
ry great  analogy  whicMi  these  twa 
languages  bear  to  each  other,  ft  is 
a  hymn  to  Saint  Ursula  and  iiie 
Eleven  Thousand  Virgins. 


Canto  tu|a8  pal[mas,  fii|mo8as  |  canto  tri|unipho>s 
Ursula,  divinos,  martyr^  concede  farores. 
Subjeotas,  sacm  nympha,  feros  animoaa  tynuuios. 
Tu  Phoenix  vivendo  ardes,  ardando  trimnphaik 
lUustms  generoBa  choros  das,  Ursoia,  bellafl^ 
'Das  rosa  belia  rosas,  fortes  das  sancta  columnas. 
Aetemoa  vivaa  annos,  O  regia  planta ! 
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DeTotofl  caalttido  hymnos,  vos  invoeo  aanctas; 
Tarn  punis  nym|kha8  amo ;  O  Candida  turba,  ' 

Per  vos  iimumoKM  de  Chnsto  spero  favores. 

4.  French  and  Latin.  The  following  sentence  is  taken 

The  French  has  lesa  resemblance  from  Caesar^  a  Latin  writer,  slight^ 

to  the  Latin  than  the  Italian  or  For-  ly  altered ; 
tuguese  has. 

Tota  Gallia  est  divisa  in  tires  partes. 
Translated  into  French,  it  would  read  thus : 

Toute  la  Gaule  est  divisde  in  trois  parties. 


5.  Sanscrit  and  Latin. 

The  learned  French  philologist, 
F.  6.  Eichhofi*,  in  his  Parallele  de9 
Langues  de  r  Europe  et  de  Vlnde^ 
Paris,  1836,  foL,  has  illustrated  the 
resemblance  between  Sanscrit  and 
Latin,  by  the  following  sentence 
composed  in  these  two  languages. 


Sanscrit:  R&jam  Pala^van  Rij- 
nim  Amal&n  Yuva-Bijam  Bhr&t&rn 
SvBsar9"Ca  Tayatam  Mahi-daivas. 

Latin:  Begem  Philippum  Regi- 
nam  Amaliam  Juvenem  Regium 
Fratres  Sororesque  tueatur  Mag- 
nus Deus. 


KO£HD£N'S   GERMAN   GRAMMAR.* 


This  graxnmar  is  called  Noeh- 
den's  on  the  cover ;  but  as  the  ac* 
complished  Grerman  scholar  who 
has  edited  it  informs  us,  is  indebted 
ibr  its  most  important  parts  to  the 
gnonmatacal  works  of  Dr,  Becker. 
The  tru^  is,  that  Noebden  was  far 
behind  the  present  race  of  philolo- 
gists in  his  attainments^  and  tliat 
since  lie  first  published  his  gram- 
mar, a  new  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  German  language  by  tiie 
study  c^  the  ancient  dialects  witli 
which  ilhas  affinity.  The  results 
of  tirase  new  invesrtigalions,  Bedrer, 
ittho  is  we  believe  a  physi<nan,  re- 
sading  near  Fradcfort  on  the  Maiae^ 
has  embodied  m  his  giammatieal 
works ;  and  has  add^  to  tbem 
some  very  atciite  and  originai  ob- 
servatidis  on  syntax.  Others  have 
ibiiowed  in  his  tsam,  and  applied' 
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*  Jfe«fad«n's  GmnBO  Qnmmn,  wiih 
•Uerationt  and  lam  additions,  ky  Rev. 
B.  Skars,  D.  D.,  Fresident  of  the  New- 
ton Theological  institotion.    Andover, 


titno  same  syntactical  divisions  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  grammar.  The 
extensive  works  of  Grotefend  oa- 
Latin,  and  of  Kikhner  on  Greek 
grammar,  are  modified  according^ 
to  his  principles ;  and  it  now  seems 
likely,  that  the  next  age  will  have 
grammatical  terms  and  an  analysiar 
of  propositions,  unknown  to  their 
fathers.  The  old  works  must  of 
course  sufier  the  fate  of  being  put' 
up  on  a  high  shelf  and  being  for- 
gotten, if,  as  seems  likely,  the  new 
system  can  maintain  its  ground.  It 
is  not  however  received  with  uni-' 
veraai  favor :  the  older  scholars  ob- 
ject to  its  api^ication  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin ;  and  at  one  of  the  lale- 
meetings  of  the  union  of  German^ 
philologists,  a  number  of  voices,  if 
we  are  not  misinf<tf  med,  were  lifted 
up  against  it. 

So  far  as  we  know,  BeckerV 
views  teve  never  been  exhibited  in 
En^ish,  exoeft  in  his  ^  Gimraranr 
of  tbe  Gemiiui  language,'*  publisbed* 
at  London  in  1830,  and  wiitten  mp^ 
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parently  by  himself  in  our  tongue. 
His  mind  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
clearest  in  the  world,  nor  is  his 
arrangement  in  all  respects  good. 
We  are  disposed  to  object,  for  the 
purposes  of  teaching,  to  his  placing 
the  verb  before  the  noun  and  pro- 
noun, a  method,  which,  when  ap« 
plied  to  Greek,  as  it  is.  by  Kiihner, 
brings  the  most  formidable  and  ap* 
palling  forms  of  grammar  before 
the  student  at  the  outset,  and  tends 
fairly  to  frighten  him  from  the  study 
of  the  language.  This  arrange- 
ment is  not  followed  by  Prof^  Sears, 
in  the  grammar  before  us.  But 
there  are  many  observations  in  the 
first  ox  etymological  part,  which 
would  be  more  in  their  place  if  in 
the  syntax,  while  the  chapter  on 
the  composition  of  words,  which  is 
inserted  in  the  syntax,  seems  to  be 
out  of  its  place,  -and  ought  to  be 
put  at  the  beginning  of  the  etymol* 
ogy,  (as  Becker  has  done  in  his 
English-German  grammar,)  or  with 
still  more  propriety,  at  the  end. 
•  The  principal  fault  we  have  to 
find  with  this  grammar,  is,  that  Dr. 
Sears  was  not  called  soon  enough 
into  the  councils  of  the  booksellers 
who  projected  it  If  by  earlier  ad- 
vice he  could  have  made  it  all  of 
a  piece,  and  carried  his  improve- 
ments through  with  a  more  sweep- 
ing hand,  the  work  would  have 
gained  as  much  more  perhaps  by 
his  means,  as  it  has  now  gained 
over  the  original  work  of  Noehden. 
We  would  suggest,  that  when  this 
edition  is  exhausted,  the  learned 
editor,  (than  whom  no  one  in  our 
country  is  better,  if  as  well,  quali* 
fied  for  the  task,)  should  throw 
away  what  remains  of  Noehden, 
and  put  new  matter  in  its  place; 
that  he  should  rearrange  the  work, 
and  make  more  clear  to  the  begin<*. 
ner  some  of  Becker's  new  terms, 
and  lihould  call  the  workfaa  it  ought 
to  be  called,  by  his  own  name.  We 
doubt  not  that  it  would  long  con* 
tSnue  in  use  as  the  guide  for  stu- 
dents of  6emian. 


But  wbal  do  so  many  Grerman 
grammais,  published  within  a  few 
years— FoUen's,  Fosdfek's,  Hemp- 
hel's,  Noehden's,  and  we  know  not 
how  many  others — portend?  To 
some  alarmists  they  portend  every 
thing  that  is  evil ;  all  that*  is  erro- 
neous in  religion,  unintelligible  in 
philosophy,  and  fantastical  in  works 
of  polite  literature.  Such  persons 
would  have  us  avoid  all  contact 
with  a  nation  of  minds  so  perverted, 
and  it  raises  their  pulse  to  see  the 
ugly  letters  to  which,  with  national 
fondness,  the  Germans  still  adhere, 
as  if  these  letters  expressed  the 
sounds  of  a  dangerous  cabalistic 
jphilosophy. 

To  such  persons  we  would  say, 
that  the  study  is  among  us  for  good 
or  evil,  and  is  rather  forwarded 
than  hindered,  by  the  notes  of  alarm 
that  are  rung  against  it  Do  they 
suppose  that  young  men  of  inquisi- 
tive minds  will  be  deterred  by  such 
denunciations,  agamst  a  language 
and  its  whole  literature;  and  not 
rather  have  their  curiosity  excited 
to  taste  the  forbidden  poison,  and 
drink  it  the  more  eagerly  ailer  the 
first  trial  ?  Our  impression  is,  that 
as  long  as  there  is  a  number  of 
persons  in  a  certain  part  of  our 
country,  who  are  enamored  of  a 
certain  sort  of  Grerman  philosophy, 
and  who,  without  understanding  it, 
are  giving  out  crude  bits  of  it  to 
the  wotld  as  specimens  of  wisdom, 
*that  the  cure  for  these  crudities 
must  come  in  part  from  the  same 
study.  "  Drinking  largely  must  so- 
ber us  again.''  It  must  be  seen  in 
the  history  of  the  successive  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  which  have  tilted 
with  each  other  in  that  land  of  spec- 
ulatbn^  how  little  of  positive  and 
permnnent  result  has  been  gained, 
and  how  little  likely  the  murky  fol- 
lowers of  Hegel  are  to  be  remem- 
bered beyond  their  generation,  and 
to  give  the  watchword  to  the  next 
age.  So  in  theology,  the  age  of 
scepticism  in  that  country. is  in  a 
measure  passed;   rationalism    has 
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become  old,  and  most  of  its  earlier 
views  would  now  be  pronounced 
exceedingly  shallow.  The  study- 
even  of  this '  revolution  is  most  in- 
structive, and  most  cheering  for  the 
friends  of  the  Scriptures.  It  shows, 
that  whatever  difficulties  have  been 
found  and  discussed  in  the  deep  re« 
searches  made  by  the  Germans  into 
the  Scriptures,  still  there  remains  a 
groundwork  of  truth  which  cannot 
be  washed  away,  and  to  which,  one 
after  another  of  th^se  floating  dis- 
believers returns  upon  his  little 
plank,  and  seeks  there  that  resting 
place  which  he  could  find  no  where 
else. 

But  lest  it  should  be  thought  that 
we  view  the  study  of  German  as 
a  necessary  evil,  into  which  we  are 
brought  in  order  to  counteract  the 
bed  uses  that  are  made  of  it,  we 
will  add  before  closing,  one  or  two 
positive  grounds,  why  this  language 
and  literature  should  receive  atten- 
tion. And  in  the  first  place,  there 
is  much  that  is  healthy  in  German 
literature.  It  expresses  the  honest, 
simple,  earnest  character,  the  deep 
feeling,  and  the  imaginative  turn  of 
the  national  mind.  There  is  no 
literature  of  Europe  so  akin  to  our 
own,  and  none  upon  which  ours  has 
had  so  much  influence.  Every 
educated  boy  and  girl  now  must 
study  French.  But  what  is  there 
in  French,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  works  that  one  may  count  upon 
his  finger^s  ends,  calculated  to  rouse 
the  mind  to  vigorous  thought,  or  to 
kindle  a  healthy  enthusiasm.  In 
poetry,  their  drama  is  but  finely 
wrought  declamation  ;  and  their ' 
songs  the  breathings  of  gross  vo- 
luptuousness. And  neither  in  prose 
nor  in  poetry,  if  we  may  judge, 
have  they  produced  any  truly  great 
work,  any  thing — ^with  the  excep- 
tion of  Pascal's  works — ^which  the 
world  would  be  much  the  worse  off 
for  losing.  The  affinity  of  their 
language  with  the  L^tin,  has  tended 
to  fetter  their  literature  and  make 
it  imitative ;  their  despotic  institu- 


tions long  cramped  the  free  ener- 
gies of  their  minds ;  their  mate- 
rial philosophy  united  with  their 
faith,  or  want  of  it,  to  degrade  the 
tone  of  their  moral  feeling;  and 
perhaps  to  all  this  must  be  added, 
an  original  insusceptibility  to  the 
higher  emotions.  But  the  Germans 
are  the  reverse  of  all  this.  ^They 
incline  to  the  spiritual  rather  than 
the  material.  Their  imagination 
oftener  has  an  undue  ascendency, 
than  a  feeble  sway.  In  thinking 
and  feeling  they  are  as  uncontrol- 
led, as  they  are  peaceful  in  acting. 
Having  an  original  language,'  they 
'are  capable  also  of  an  original  lite^ 
rature.  They  are  seldom  found  to 
lose  sight  of  the  great  distinctions 
of  morality,  or  to  write  without 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  without 
an  important  end.  When  there- 
fore it  is  told  us,  that  their  greatest 
writer,  Goethe,  wrote  with  no  lofly 
moral  purpose  in  view,  and  Pro- 
teus-like, rather  strove  to  represent 
things  under  every  beautiful  form 
of  art,  than  to  express  lofty  senti- 
ments and  to  do  good  ;  we  may  put 
by  his  side  Schiller,  who  had  aii 
equal  love  of  beauty,  and  whose 
heart  beat  in  unison  with  freedom 
and  morality,  as  well  as  a  host  of 
poets  of  inferior  name,  the  tendency 
of  whose  works  is  at  least  as  good 
as  that  of  their  English  contem- 
poraries. 

Another  reason  for  the  study  of 
German  is,  that  it  affords  helps  in 
every  branch  of  study,  which  one 
cannot  do  without.  This  is  partic* 
ularly  the  case  with  all  historical 
and  critical  investigations.  There 
is  hardly  a  period  of  history,  which 
has  not  been  explored  witiii  fidelity 
and  impartiality,  by  some  able  Ger- 
man writer ;  hardly  a  branch  of  art 
or  literature,  for  whose  history  we 
are  not  indebted  to  the  same  inde- 
fatigable nation.  In  the  history  of 
literature,  from  the  meagre  outline 
to  the  critical  examination  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  taste,  they  have 
done  more  than  all  nations  put  to- 
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getber.  It  would  be  safb  to  say, 
that  more  and  better  criticism  on 
Shakspeare  has  been  given  to  the 
world  by  Crermans,  within  forty 
years,  than  the  English  have  pro* 
duced  during  all  the  time  since 
Shakspeare  lived.  In  these  studies, 
they  show  on  the  whole,  more  pa- 
tience and  less  partiality  in  weigh* 
ing  facts  than  any  others ;  and  when 
the  principles  of  art  are  concerned, 
show  a  depth  of  feeling  and  a  power 
of  judgment,  which  Uirow  French 
and  even  English  criticism,  com- 
pletely into  the  shade. 

We  will  only  add,  that  the  study 
of  German  enables  us  to  understand 
our  own  language  better,  and  to 
employ  a  better  taste  in  the  selec- 
tion of  words.  Here  we  find  those 
short  and  strong  words  which  are 
the  crown  of  our  own  tongue,  but 


which  the  taste  of  the  age  of  Johft* 
son  had  nearly  thrown  out  of  the 
written  style.  Here  we  find  a  dta* 
lect  of  the  same  parentage  with 
our  own,  which  has  flowed  along 
through  past  ages  nearly  free  from 
'liatin  admixture,  and  we  leans  thus 
to  value  more  hi^ly  than  our  fa* 
thers  could,  the  earliest  ingredients 
of  our  own  language.  We  think 
no  one  can  stvMly  German  Lods 
without  gaining  a  simf^er  taste,  and 
becoming  able  to  make  a  better 
choice  of  words;  to  keep  to  those 
which  have  sounded  in  the  ear  of 
England  since  the  time  of  Alfred, 
and  to  throw  aside  those,  where 
they  are  not  necessary,  v^ch  wan- 
dered across  the  channel  into  Saxon 
England,  and  took  up  their  abode 
by  the  tide  of  the  sword,  on  a  soil 
which  was  not  their  own. 


MU&DOCK'S    MODERN   PHILOSOPHY.* 


The  character  of  this  work  is  ex* 
pressed  in  the  title.  It  is  an  histor* 
ical  sketch  of  the  various  modes  of 
philosophizing,  or  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  different  systems 
of  intellectual  philosophy,  from  the 
days  of  Des  Cartes  to  the  present 
time,  especially  among  the  Ger^ 
mans.  In  traversing  so  wide  a  field, 
the  author  was  obliged  to  confine 
his  observations  to  a  brief  statement 
of  the  general  principles  of  the  sev- 
eral systems,  or  swell  his  work  far 
beyond  the  limits  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed to  himself.  The  phraseolo- 
gy of  the  work  is  so  precise,  the 
distinctions  so  clear  and  well  defined, 

*  Sketches  of  Modern  Philosophv,  es- 
pecially among  the  Germans.  By  James 
MVRDOCK,  D.  D.  Hartford,  poblished  by 
John  C.  Wells,  1842,  pp.  801,  Idmo. 
Price,  50  cents. 


die  style  so  lucid,  that  the  reader 
finds  nothing  to  desire,  but  a  work  of 
equal  ability  exhibiting  a  more  full 
development  of  the  system$  of  phi* 
losophy  that  were  erected  on  these 
various  foundationa.  We  woe  for- 
cibly impressed  in  reading,  with  the 
adaptation  of  the  work  to  be  a  text* 
bode  in  college,  introductory  to  the 
study  of*  this  department  of  philos- 
ophy. A  second  edition,  enlarged 
by  sketches  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  systems  of  philosophy,  would 
be  admirably  adapted  to  this  pur- 
^  pose ;  as  it  would  furnish  the  stu- 
dent with  exactly  the  kind  and 
amount  o€  knowledge  which  he  must 
have  if  he  would  read  intelligently 
the  works  of  any  particular  philoso- 
pher, or  listen  with  advantage  to  the 
lectures  of  his  professor. 
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UNION   CONVENTION. 

A  CONVENTION  Called  by  minis- 
ters and  laymen  of  the  principal 
evangelical  denomiijations  was  held 
in  New  York,  in  May,  1842,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  practicability 
and  duty  of  evangelising  the  present 
generation  of  heathen.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed,  consisting  of  ooe 
from  each  of  the  denominations  rep- 
resented in  the  convention,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  collect  and  publish  in- 
formation which  they  may  consider 
adapted  to  warm  the  zeal  of  Protest- 
ant Christendom,  and  stimulate  their 
efforts  in  this  great  enterprise.  The 
committee  is  also  charged  with  the 
duty  of  calling  a  similar  convention 
in  New  York,  in  May,  1843.  Res- 
olutions were  passed,  condemning 
a  sectarian  spirit,  and  expressing  a 
strong  sense  of  the  duty  of  a  cordial 
union  and  co-operation  among  all 
evangelical  Protestants  in  the  cause 
of  Christian  missions  to  the  heathen ; 
but  the  design  of  interfering  with 
the  present  denominational  arrange- 
ments for  the  prosecution  of  the 
work,  was  expressly  disclaimed.  We 
think  it  suitable  to  make  a  distinct 
record  of  this  meeting,  regarding  it 
as  a  sign  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  a 
zealous  missionary  spirit,  and  per- 
haps as  the  origin  of  a  series  of 
successful  measures  for  enkindling, 
purifying,  and  spreading  that  spirit 
through  every  branch  of  the  true 
church. 

MEETING   OF  THE   AMEEICAN  BOARD. 

The  anniversary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissionera  for  Foreign 
Missions,  was  held  in  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut, on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
days  of  September.  There  were 
many  circumstances  which  invested 
the  occasion  with  uncommon  interest. 
The  place  of  meeting  awakenedi 
Vol.  I.  19 


in  the  minds  of  all  present,  the  mem- 
ory of  names  embalmed  in  the  hearts 
of  Americcm  Christians  ;  the  names 
of  Harriet  L.  Winslow,  of  Sarah 
Lanman  Smith,  and  of  no  less  than 
eighteen  othere,  natives  of  Norwich, 
who  have  given  their  lives  for  the 
salvation  of  the  heathen.  These 
devoted  missionaries  have  associated 
the  very  name  of  their  native  town 
with  the  evangelization  of  the  world ; 
and  no  mind,  of  Christian  principles, 
could  be  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes 
of  their  childhood,  in  the  church 
where  they  were  inspired  with  the 
missionary  spirit,  in  the  presence  of 
their  kuidred  who  gave  them  to  the 
work,  without  feeling  awed  and 
melted  by  a  profound  and  tender 
sympathy. 

The  presence  of  an  unusually 
large  number  of  foreign  missiona- 
ries, added  intensely  to  the  interest 
of  the  meeting.  There  were  Bing- 
ham, Scudder,  and  Perkins,  whose 
self-denying  labora,  from  the  com- 
mencement, of  their  respective  mis-, 
sions  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in 
Ceylon,  and  among  the  Nestorians 
of  Persia,  have  been  indefatigable ; 
and  to  whom,  as  much  as  to  any 
others,  the  Board  is  indebted,  through 
the  Divine  favor,  for  the  brightest 
chapters  in  the  history  of  its  opera- 
tions. Nor  these  alone.  Not  less 
than  fifteen  othera,  connected  with 
the  various  stations  of  the  Board,  or 
once  connected,  were  present,  sur- 
rounded each  by  his  respective  cir- 
cle of  friends,  and  regarded  by  all 
with  peculiar  affection.  There,  too, 
was  Mar  Yohannan,  the  excellent 
Nestorian  bishop,  the  first  and  the 
&st  friend  of  our  missionaries  to  his 
country,  who  had  accompanied  Mr. 
Perkins  to  America,  for  the  purpose 
of  qualifying  himself  for  greater 
usefulness,  and  in  person  to  thank, 
us  for  sending  the  pure  Gospel  to 
his  people. 
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The  interest  of  the  meeting  was 
farther  heightened  by  the  attendance 
of  an  unprecedented  number  of 
ministers  and  othef  friends  of  mis- 
sions. At  the  lowest  estimate  there 
were  not  less'than  six  hundred  stran« 
gers  present,  a  majority  of  them 
clergymen^ 

^  But  the  gmnd  source  of  interest 
lay  in  the  financial  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  Board.  The  pre* 
vious  anniversary,  in  1841,  found  a 
deficiency  in  the  treasury  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
friends  of  the  cause  were  alarmed. 
An  unparalleled  state  of  embarrass* 
ment  in  the  business  of  the  country, 
was  the  manifest  cause  of  this  defi- 
ciency ;  but  the  cause  was  still  in 
full  operation,  with  no  immediate 
prospect  of  relief.  What  could  be 
done  ?  This  question  was  answer- 
ed by  a  nearly  unanimous  pledge 
on  the  part  of  those  who  attended 
the  meeting  in  1841,  to  increase 
their  subscriptions  at  least  twenty 
five  per  cent  on  Utioae  of  the  year 
previous,  and  to  use  their  influence 
to  induce  the  churches,  with  which 
^ey  were  connected,  to  adopt  the 
same  course.  The  reports  of  the 
monthly  receipts  of  the  Board  were 
thenceforward  anticipated  with  trem* 
bling  solicitude,  until  the  certainty 
of  liquidating  the  debt  of  the  Board 
became  apparent.  The  churches 
came  up  nobly  to  the  work  ;  so  that 
at  the  close  of  the  financial  year  in 
August,  1842,  it  appeared  that  the 
expenditures  of  the  year,  including 
the  debt  of  the  previous  jrear,  were 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  five  dollars  and 
ninety  three  cents ;  and  the  receipts 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety  six  dollars 
and  fifty  three  cents,  leaving  the. 
Board  indebted  only  to  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty  nine  dol- 
lars and  forty  cents.  It  was  in  these 
circumstances,  so  full  of  joy,  and 
calling  for  the  profoundest  gratitude 
to  Divine  providence,  that  the  Board 
met  at  Norwich.    But  it  was  felt 


the  crisis  had  not  passed.  The 
churches  had  contributed  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  above 
the  contributions  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding. But  it  might  prove  to  be  a 
spasmodic  effort  It  was  known, 
that  in  some  instances  at  least, 
donations  had  been  made,  which 
would  not  be  repeated ;  and  that  an 
interest  in  domestic  missions  was 
rising  in  the  churches,  which  would 
direct  an  unprecedented  amount  of 
their  charities  to  that  channel.  In 
this,  all  rejoiced  ;  but  it  was  fidared 
that  the  cause  of  foreign  missioDS 
miffht  be  left  to  suffer. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  contending 
feelings  of  hope  and  fear,  that  the 
Board  convened  at  Norwich.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  was,  can  the 
Board  expect  to  be  sustained  the 
ensuing  year,  by  an  amount  X>£  con- 
tributions equal  to  that  of  the  year 
just  ended.  The  main  objects  of 
the  meeting  were  to  ascertain,  by  a 
free  expression  of  opinion,  the  views 
of  the  friends  of  the  cause  on  this 
point,  and  if  possible,  to  awaken  in 
the  hearts  of  that  great  assembly  of 
ministers  and  Qhristians,  a  more  ar- 
dent and  intelligent  missionary  spirit, 
which,  through  them,  might  extend 
to  all  the  churches.  These  objects, 
it  was  hoped,  were  accomplished. 
The  reports  from  the  various  pans 
of  the  country  were,  in  general, 
highly  encouraging.  It  appeared 
that  die  pastors  had  labored  to  pre- 
vent the  impression  from  prevailing 
among  their  people,  that  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  last  year  was  called  for 
by  an  emergency,  and  not  by  the 
constant  wants  of  the  cause.  And 
many  of  the  speakers  expressed  a 
determination,  for  themselves  and 
their  friends,  to  equal,  if  not  to  sur- 
pass, thdr  last  annual  contributions. 
Thus  far,  however,  the  mondily  re- 
ceipts of  the  Board  have  not  equal- 
led the  receipts  of  the  corre^xmd- 
ing  months  of  the  previous  year. 
The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  is  appointed  to  be  held  in 
Bochester,  N.  Y. 
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THS  AMEEICAM   BOUCATION  SOCIETY. 

A  special  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  in  Park  street  church, 
Boston,  October  19th,  20th,  and 
2l8t.  The  directors  were  induced 
to  call  the  meeting  by  the  finan- 
cial embarrassments  of  the  society, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  were 
owing,  not  so  much  to  the  commer- 
cial distress  of  the  country,  as  to  a 
want  of  confidence,  extensively  pre* 
vailing,  both  in  the  necessity  of  such 
an  institution  and  in  the  wisdom 
of  its  management.  The  direqtors 
thought  it  not  best  to  make  a  new 
appeal  to  the  Christian  public  for 
funds,  without  first  submitting  the 
fundamental  principle  of  gratuitous 
aid  to  young  men  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  and  all  the  specific  regula- 
tions of  the  society,  to  the  reconsid- 
eration of  the  members. 

AAer  a  long  and  able  discussion, 
k  was  unanimously  decided  by  the 
meeting,  that  the  principle  on  which 
the  American  Education  Society  is 
founded,  is  correct,  viz.  ^'Thatindi^ 
gent  young  men,  of  piety  and  suitable 
intellectual  promise,  ought  to  receive 
pecuniary  assistance  in  obtaining  an 
education  for  the  ministry.^'  The 
question,  whether  any  general  or- 
ganization ought  to  exist  for  this 
purpose  was  also  discussed  at  length, 
and  unanimously  decided  in  the  af- 
firmative. A  committee,  afterwards 
appointed  on  the  principle  of  gratu- 
itous aid,  and  the  expediency  of  a 
general  organization,  reported  to  the 
same  efiect.  A  committee  on  the 
present  organization  of  the  society, 
Jiext  reported  in  favor  of  a  revision 
of  the  standing  rules  of  the  society ; 
and  after  discussion,  a  resolution 
was  passed  to  the  effect,  that  the 
constitution  and  regulations  of  the 
society  need  revision,  and  referring 
the  whole  subject,  as  it  had  been  be- 
fore the  meeting,  to  a  special  com- 
roitteet  to  consider  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  society.  In  a 
brief  statement  of  the  results  of  this 
meeting,  the  sooie^  expresses  ils 


convictioti,  that  the  reason  for  its 
establishment  remains  in  undimin- 
ished  force,  and  that  the  system  can 
be  so  modified  as  to  secure  the  end 
in  view,  and  command  the  fullest 
confidence  of  the  Christian  public. 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  able 
committee,  to  whom  this  important 
subject  is  thus  referred,  will  embody 
the  three  following  rules  in  their  plan : 

1.  The  aid  of  this  society  shall 
he  extended  only  to  members  of  col- 
lege. This  rule  would  oblige  tlie 
student  in  the  first  and  last  stages  of 
his  education^  in  the  academy  and 
theological  seminary,  to  look  to  oth- 
er sources  of  assistance.  In  his 
theological  course  he  should  be  aid- 
ed to  the  extent  of  his  necessitiea» 
by  the  permanent  funds  of  the  in* 
stitution  of  which  he  ii  a  member* 
In  other  words,  our  theological  sem- 
inaries should  be  endowed  with  the 
means  of  furnbhing  to  every  indi- 
gent student  his  board,  lodging,  and 
fuel,  witiiout  charge.  And  these 
privileges  should  be  granted  to  ever 
ry  member,  on  his  own  declaration 
of  indigence,  or  inability  to  pay  for 
them.  We  have  no  doubt  our  the- 
ological seminaries,  each  in  its  own 
sphere  of  influence,  would  not  ap- 
peal in  vain  to  the  Christian  publiq 
for  t|iis  object.  Benevolent  men  of 
affluence  would  be  raised  up  to 
found  scholarships,  by  immediate 
donations,  and  by  legacies,  until  aU 
our  seminaries  would  be  adequate- 
ly endowed.  In  the  course  of  study 
preparatory  to  college,  some  aid 
might  be  rendered  by  well  endowr 
ed  academies,  by  churches,  and  by 
benevolent  individuals.  But  hap- 
pily, a  young  man.  of  doubtful 
promise,  would  not  be  likely  to  ob- 
tain encouragement  from  any  of 
these  sources.  None  but  young 
men  of  sound  judgment,  of  studi- 
ous habits,  of  quick  perceptions,  of 
Christian  gmvity,  would  awaken 
sufficient  interest.  If  any  person^ 
of  dull  parts,  or  of  equivocal  char- 
acter, were  brought  forward,  it 
would  only  b«  by  th»  aid  of  thw 
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family  friends.  This  rule  would 
therefore  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
ministry,  through  the  Education 
Society,  against  unsuitable  persons. 
This  it  would  the  more  surely  ef* 
feet,  because  a  much  safer  judg* 
ment  can  be  formed  of  the  capaci- 
ties and  main  characteristics  of  a 
young  msua,  after  he  has  entered 
college,  than  at  an  earlier  period  of 
his  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rule  might  possibly  prevent 
some  from  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try, who  would  have  adorned  the 
sacred  profession.  Not  many  such 
instances,  however,  would  be  likely 
to  occur.  The  class  of  young  men 
from  which  we  wish  to  draw  our 
ministers,  will  find  sufficient  en- 
couragement for  their  enterprising 
minds,  in  the  prospect  of  aid  in  col- 
lege ;  and  they  will  press  through  a 
course  of  preparatory  study,  by 
their  own  unaided  efforts,  if  aid  can- 
not be  had  from  others. 

2.  The  aid  of  this  society  shall 
he  conferred  on  all  young  men  of 
piety  in  our  colleges^  who  sustain  a 
specified  rank  or  standing  as  schoU 
ars^  on  a  declaration  by  them  of 
their  need  of  such  assistance^  and  of 
their  intention  to  be  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  A  certain  rank  in  the 
class  should  be  fixed  upon  as  the 
lowest  grade  of  scholarship,  for 
which  the  aid  of  the  society  should 
be  granted.  Whoever  fell  below 
this  point,  would  be  obliged  either 
to  leave  college,  or  to  go  on  by  the 
aid  of  his  friends,  until  he  could 
take  the  necessary  rank.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  quarterly  appropria- 
tions should  be  entrusted,  we  think, 
to  a  committee  in  each  college, 
where  there  are  students  entitled  to 
aid ;  and  be  distributed  by  them  ac- 
cording to  their  best  judgment,  either 
in  equal  sums,  or  in  proportion  to 
the  necessities  of  the  several  ap- 
plicants, or  in  a  compound  ratio  of 
their  wants  and  their  merits.  The 
society  would  then  be  a  mere  finan- 
cial agent,  whose  sole  business  it  is 
to  collect  funds  and  pay  them  over 


to  the  college  committees  in  sums 
varying  with  the  number  of  students 
in  each  entitled  to  patronage.  The 
responsibility  of  bestowing  the  pat* 
ronage  would  rest  on  the  several 
college  committees ;  and  upon  them 
would  come  both  the  honor  of  suc- 
cess and  the  disgrace  of  disappoint- 
ment. The  effect  on  the  students 
would  also  be  happy.  Greater  at- 
tention would  be  paid  to  a  thorough 
preparation  for  entering  college. 
And  as  the  aid  of  the  society  would 
partake  very  much  of  the  nature  of 
a  reward  for  literary  and  scientific 
attainments,  it  would  be  so  far  di- 
vested of  an  eleemosynary  charac- 
ter, and  constitute  a  motive,  like 
those  of  active  life,  for  the  greatest 
intellectual  exerticm. 

3.  The  aid  of  this  society  shall 
he  a  free  gift.  The  great  body  of 
our  ministera  are  unable  to  save 
from  their  small  salaries  the  means 
of  refunding  the  expenditures  of  a 
nine  yeara'  course  of  study.  But 
if  they  were  relieved  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying  their  college  bills, 
they  might  generally  be  able  to 
liquidate  any  debts  that  they  may 
be  obliged  to  contract,  while  pre- 
paring for  college,  or  in  a  theologi- 
cal seminary. 

THE   AMERICA19   TRACT   SOCIETY. 

A  special  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  in  the  Broadway  Taberna- 
cle, New  York,  on  the  25th  day  of 
October.  It  was  called  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  before  the  society  the  ur- 
gent wants  of  the  cause,  and  ctf  ob- 
taining a  full  expression  of  views 
respecting  the  various  operations 
and  plans  of  the  committee.  They 
wished  particularly  to  ascertain 
whether  they  should  be  sustained 
by  the  churches,  in  making  such 
appropriations  to  the  missionary 
boards  as  would  enable  them  to 
place  at  least  one  Christian  tract  in 
the  hands  of  every  accessible  indi- 
vidual of  the  present  generation  of 
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heathen ;  in  extending  liberal  aid  to 
the  system  of  colporteur  operations 
in  Europe ;  and  giving  at  least  one 
small  volume  of  the  society's  publi- 
cations to  every  accessible  family 
in  the  United  States,  particularly  at 
the  West,  who  are  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pay  for  it?  These, 
with  many  other  topics  of  minor 
interest,  came  before  the  meeting, 
and  were  discussed  with  great  abiU 
ity  and  efiect.  From  the  printed 
account  of  the  proceedings,  and 
reports  of  speeches,  we  judge  that 
the  result  of  the  meeting  cannot 
fail  to  realize  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  committee.  The 
application  of  the  colporteur  sys- 
tem to  this  country  will  be  viewed 
with  universal  approbation  by  evan- 
gelical Christians.  There  can  be 
no  better  method  of  carrying  the 
Gospel  to  the  Catholic  and  other 
destitute  population  of  the  West. 
No  wiser  appropriation  of  funds  can 
be  made,  than  to  send  at  once  a 
hundred  pious  laymen  into  the  west- 
ern states,  to  sell  and  give  away  as 
they  are  able,  the  publications  of 
the  society,  and  to  embrace  every 
opportunity  9f  prayer  and  religious 
conversation  with  the  families  which 
they  visit. 

THE    AKKRICAN     HOME     MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 

The  conductora  of  this  noble  in- 
stitution have  been,  and  still  are, 
pressed  far  beyond  their  means,  by 
the  growing  conviction  of  the  Chris- 
tian public,  that  fourfold  more  ought 


to  be  done  to  plant  churches,  with 
an  educated  ministry,  in  all  the 
new  states  of  our  country.  This 
conviction  has  yet  failed  to  do  its 
proper  work,  by  opening  the  hearts 
of  Christians  to  contribute  the  ne- 
cessary funds,  while  it  has  directed 
the  attention  of  a  greater  number 
of  ministers  to  that  field,  than  the 
society  has  had  means  to  send  out. 
We  look  with  confidence  for  speedy 
and  decisive  expressions  of  unpre- 
cedented liberality  to  this  cause. 

THE   STATE   OF  THE   CHUBCHES. 

The  past  year  is  not  distinguished 
by  any  striking  degree  of  prosperity 
in  our  churches.  Some  colleges, 
and  some  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing ;  some  cities  and  some  villages, 
few  compared  with  the  whole  num- 
ber over  the  wide  face  of  our  coun- 
try, have  been  the  happy  scenes  of 
a  deep  and  sanctifying  religious  in- 
terest and  influence.  Some  new 
churches  have  been  gathered ;  some 
that  had  gone  to  decay,  have  been 
resuscitated  ;  many  new  houses  of 
worship  have  been  erected ;  old 
houses  have  been  repaired ;  numer- 
ous destitute  churches  have  received 
pastors ;  fewer  ministers  have  been 
dismissed  than  in  some  former  years ; 
and  the  ministry  has  in  general  been 
well  and  cheerfully  supported  by 
the  people.  Union,  peace,  and 
fraternal  confidence,  have  at  no  pe- 
riod of  our  history,  prevailed  to  a 
greater  extent  among  the  ministers 
and  churches  of  New  England. 


QUARTERLY   CHRONICLE. 


An  event  which  promises  well 
for  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  oc- 
curred in  New  Orleans  within  the 
last  half  year.  A  controversy  arose 
between  the  wardens  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  Sl  Louis,  and  the  Ro- 


man Catholic  bishop,  relating  to  the 
appointment  of  a  successor  to  the 
lately  deceased  Abbe  Monie,  cur^ 
of  the  cathedral.  The  bishop  ap-. 
pointed  a  successor,  and  the  wardens 
declared^ the  appointment  null  and 
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void.  And  they  even  questioned 
the  legality  of  the  title  of  the  bishop, 
contending  that  the  authority  to  ap* 
point  to  that  office,  rests  not  with 
the  pope  but  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country.  At  a  subsequent  election 
of  wardens,  the  strength  of  parties 
was  tested,  and  the  opponents  of  the 
bishop  triumphed  by  a  majority  of 
five  hundred  votes  out  of  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred.  Why  cannot 
they  advance  another  step,  to  the 
discovery  that  the  appointment  of 
religious  teachers  rests,  not  with  any 
civil  power,  but  with  the  churches 
that  are  to  be  served  by  them  ? 

A  project  for  planting  Irish  Cath- 
olic colonies  in  the  western  states, 
has  been  proposed  by  an  English 
Catholic  gentleman.  His  plan  is  set 
forth  in  a  pamphlet  published  last 
summer,  in  London  and  Dublin. 
He  proposes  to  form  a  Greneral  Em- 
igration Society,  or  a  sort  of  stock 
company,  having  in  view  the  re- 
moval from  Ireland  of  the  surplus 
Catholic  population,  in  a  way  to  pro- 
mote the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
stockholders,  to  advance  the  Catho- 
lic religion  in  the  United  States,  to 
open  a  new  market  for  British  man- 
ufactures, and  to  afford  an  asylum 
to  the  younger  sons  of  the  English 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen who  are  unable  to  live  at 
home  in  a  style  becoming  their  rank. 
The  society  or  company  is  to  pur- 
chase, of  the  United  States,  portions 
of  prairie  land,  to  erect  thereon 
suitable  dwellings  for  the  emigrants, 
to  pay  their  passage  to  this  country, 
and  in  return,  the  emigrants  are  to 
pledge  themselves  to  labor  for  the 
society,  not  less  than  three  years,  at 
reduced  wages,  under  the  direction 
of  their  priests.  This  plan,  it  is 
supposed,  will  yield  a  large  profit 
upon  the  investment,  eight  per  cent, 
of  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the  stock- 
holders, and  the  surplus  is  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  capital,  for  the  continued 
export  of  pauperism  from  the  pa- 
rent state,  and  for  the  support  of 


Catholic  priests,  the  education  of 
the  poor,  and  the  endowment  of 
charitable  institutions  in  the  colo- 
nies. We  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  describe,  more  minutely,  this 
Quixotic  scheme ;  but  it  deserves 
notice  as  an  exponent  of  Catholic 
zeal,  striving  to  take  advantage  of 
the  '^  swarmings^'  of  Irish  popula- 
tion to  plant  the  papal  heresy  in  this 
land  ;  and  to  beguile,  into  a  support 
of  its  measures,  every  gullible  class, 
by  holding  out  to  each  some  delu- 
sive bait  suited  to  its  taste.  Tbi3 
zeal  never  tires.  And  the  materials, 
out  of  which  it  is  now  hoping  to 
weave  new  chaplets  for  the  pope, 
are  not  to  be  despised.  An  annual 
emigration  to  our  shores  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  ignorant  Catholics, 
will  put  both  religion  and  liberty  in 
serious  peril  among  us.  The  Gos- 
pel is  our  sole  defense.  It  is  only 
by  a  prompt  supply  of  our  whole 
countiy  with  Christian  books  and 
teachers,  that  we  can  maintain  the 
ascendency. 

Case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McQueen, — 
The  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
United  States,  represented  in  the 
annual  General  Assembly,  has 
been  deeply  agitated  by  the  sus* 
pension  from  the  Christian  ministry 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McQueen,  by  the 
presb)rtery  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C, 
for  the  alledged  crime  of  marrying 
a  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  con- 
trary to  the  last  sentence  of  the  4th 
section  of  the  24th  chapter  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  is  as 
follows :  ^'  The  man  may  not  mar- 
ry any  of  his  wife^s  kindred  nearer 
in  blood  than  he  may  of  his  own ; 
nor  the  woman  of  her  husband^s 
kindred  nearer  in  blood  than  of  her 
own."  The  abstract  question  of 
the  lawfulness  of  such  marriages 
was  brought  before  the  General  As- 
sembly at  its  last  annual  meeting, 
and  decided  agreeably  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith ;  thus  ajSirming  the 
propriety,  of  the  sentence  pronoun- 
ced in  the  case  of  Mr,  McQueen. 
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But  this  decision  is  not  well  receiv- 
ed by  the  whole  church.  The  sy- 
nod of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the 
ablest  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the 
country,  at  a  meeting  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
decided  by  a  vote  of  fifty-seven  to 
twenty-six,  to  request  the  General 
Assembly  to  send  down  to  the  pres- 
byteries an  overture  for  the  erasure 
from  the  Confession  of  Faith,  of 
the  sentence  just  quoted. 

We  have  here,  in  the  first  place, 
the  spectacle  of  one  grand  division 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this 
country,  declaring  in  the  face  of  the 
Christian  world,  Siat  the  marriages 
alluded  to  are  incestuous,  a  notion 
so  generally  exploded  in  practice 
and  intelligent  conviction,  that  this 
formal  affirmation  of  it  has  not  the 
weight  of  a  feather,  against  the  rep- 
utation and  Christian  standing  of 
any  man.  And  in  the  second  place, 
we  see  tliis  church  which  lately  ex- 


scinded from  her  communion  a  body 
of  Christian  ministers  and  churches 
equal  to  herself  in  numbers  and 
piety,  for  no  better  reason,  to  say 
the  least,  than  that  they  were  charg- 
ed with  being  unwilling  to  subscribe 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  except  for 
substance  of  doctrine ;  we  see  this 
church  divided  on  the  que^^, 
whether  an  article  of  her  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  is  agreeable  to  Scrip- 
ture. Some  presuming  this  article 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Bible, 
are  committed  to  the  desperate 
measure  of  excommunicating  from 
the  church  all  Christians,  and  de- 
posing from  the  ministry  all  clergy- 
men who  are  married  to  sisters  of 
their  deceased  wives ;  while  others 
perceiving  the  article  to  be  unscrip- 
tural,  have  come  out  boldly  in  de- 
fense of  Christian  truth.  Hereafter 
they  roust  profess  to  receive  the 
Confession  of  Faith  only  for  stib^ 
stance  of  doctrine. 


PUBLIC    AFFAIRS. 


CONGBESS. 

The  last  and  short  session  of  the 
twenty  seventh  Congress  is  already 
passing  away.  The  annual  mes- 
sage from  the  President,  and  the 
accompanying  reports  from  the 
heads  of  departments  are  before 
the  public.  The  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  is 
made  directly  to  Congress,  instead 
of  passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
President,  has  not  been  received  at 
the  date  at  which  we  are  writing. 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  now  to 
enter  on  any  extended  comments  on 
these  documents.  It  may  be  re- 
marked generally,  that  in  all  the  de- 
partments there  appears  to  have 
been,  under  the  present  administra- 
tion, some  reformation  of  abuses, 
and  a  laudable  reduction  of  unne- 
cessary expenditures^    The  reports 


from  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments in  particular,  are  able  papers, 
scholarlike  and  statesmanlike — ^far 
superior  to  the  message  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Several  Rubjecta  of  much  intriosic  or 
factitious  interest  to  the  country  are  likely 
to  be  discussed,  and  sotne  of  them  tcr  btf 
acted  upon,  during  the  present  session. 
One  is  already  disposed  of.  Mr.  Adams, 
as  the  great  champion  of  free  thought  and 
free  utterance,  began  his  labors  for  the 
session,  by  movine  to  repeal  the  famofM 
twenty  first  rule  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  motion  was  defeated  by 
a  small  majority ;  so  that  for  this  session, 
as  for  several  years  past,  all  memorials  re- 
lating, in  any  way,  to  slavery,  are  to  be 
denied  a  hearing. 

7%«  Bankrvpt  law  is  in  danger  of  being 
repealed  before  these  remarks  shall  have 
issued  from  the  press.  By  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  it  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  Congress  to  provide  a  uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy.  No  state  can,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  release  a  bankrupt 
from  bis  obligations.    Twice,  since  the 
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formation  of  the  Federal  government,  haa 
Congress  attempted  to  perform  its  duty  in 
this  resp«ct.  The  first  bankrupt  law  was 
repealed,  before  it  had  been  in  operation 
long  enough  for  a  fair  experiment.  The 
second  is  now  to  sbare  the  same  fate. 
Whatever  mischief  it  was  capable  of  do- 
ing  by  its  retrospective  operation,  dissol- 
ving the  obligation  of  contracts  which 
were  made  when  no  such  law  was  in  ex- 
ifltenee — is  already  done.  Whatever  good 
it  ^as  capable  of  performing  as  an  estab- 
lished element  of^the  commercial  law  of 
the  country,  by  discouraging  extravagant 
credit,  or  by  enabling  creditors,  in  any  part 
of  the  countrvi  to  compel  a  dishonest  and 
defiiulting  debtor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country  to  surrender  his  property — com- 
mercial men  have  hardly  begun  to  realize. 
Thus  we  are  to  have  a  new  instance  of 
that  instability  of  legislation,  so  unpro- 
pitious  to  industry  and  so  disastrous  to 
morals,  which  afflicts  the  country. 

The  Postmaster  General  recommends 
in  his  report  the  reduction  of  postagCy  and 
in  order  to  this  he  recommends — not  the 
abolition,  but  the  regulation  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege.  This  will  end  in  nothing. 
The  franking  privileire  cannot  be  regula- 
ted. The  entire  abolition  of  that  privi- 
lese,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which  it  now 
exists,  is  indispensable  to  any  thorough 
reformation.  Such  reduction  of  postage 
88  may  be  effected  while  franking  is  re- 
tained, will  be  of  little  account. 

The  President  recommends  a  revision 
of  the  tariff  of  duties  on  imports,  which 
has  just  gone  into  operation.  The  same 
thin^  we  perceive  is  urged  by  some  of  the 
leading  journals  of  the  tariff  party.  We 
cannot  out  express  our  regret  that  the 
framers  of  this  new  tariff— if  we  may 
call  that  neiDf  which  so  soon  waxes  old 
and  is  ready  to  vanish  away — should  have 
proceeded  with  so  resolute  a  defiance  of 
whatever  is  simple  and  well  established 
in  political  economy,  as  to  be  compelled 
in  less  than  half  a  year  to  attempt  the 
emendation  of  their  own  work. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  thing  will 
give  rise  to  more  debate,  or  will  occupy 
more  time,  than  the  proposal  to  refund  to 
General  Jackson  the  amount  of  a  fine, 
imposed  on  him  by  a  legal  tribunal  in 
New  Orleans,  for  a  contempt  of  court, 
soon  after  the  close   of  the  last   war. 


This  proposal,  though  endorsed  by  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  pronounced  the  latest  political 
humbug,  and  seems  to  our  view  a  little 
meaner  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
got  it  up,  than  any  other  that  we  can  at 
this  moment  recollect.  Few  things  are 
more  honorable  to  General  Jackson,  or  to 
the  country  which  he  has  served  so  lon^, 
than  the  readiness  with  which  when  his 
strong  passions,  not  unprovoked,  had 
brought  him  as  a  military  commander  in 
the  flush  and  pride  of  victory,  into  con- 
flict with  the  law  and  its  ministers,  he 
forced  his  iron  will  into  submission  to  the 
sentence  of  the  court.  It  is  to  his  honor 
that  during  the  eight  years  of  his  own 
administration,  and  d urine  the  four  yean 
of  the  administration  of  his  successor* 
(who  gloried  in  being  considered  his  rep- 
resentative— a  sort  of  *  lesate  a  latere* 
from  the  '  holy  see*  of  the  Hermitage,)  no 
movement  of  this  kind  was  made  by  him, 
or  by  any  of  the  numerous  friends  who 
were  ready  to  do  any  thing  that  might  b9 
deemed  agreeable  to  him.  Though  we 
have  never  been  admirers  of  all  the  meas- 
ures of  General  Jackson's  administration, 
we  have  always  been  ready  to  yield  him 
due  honor}  and  we  are  sorry  that  so 
bright  a  leaf  is  to  be  plucked  from  the 
laurels  on  that  old  white  head,  by  mea 
who  only  want  to  conjure  with  his  name. 
The  J^apoleonesqwe  projections,  if  we 
may  so  call  them,  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Nav^,  will  probably  receive  but  little  at- 
tention at  present.  The  increase  of  our 
naval  force  has  become  a  favorite  idea 
with  southern  statesmen,  especially  since 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British 
West  Indies.  Should  a  general  emanci- 
pation take  place  by  any  accident,  in 
Cuba,  we  should  hear  more  than  ever 
about  the  immense  importance  of  our 
commerce,  particularly  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  ana  should  he  told  more  fre- 
quently and  fiercely  than  ever,  that  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  slavery  in  the 
southern  states,  except  to  maintain  armies 
and  navies  for  its  support.  But  just  now, 
w^hile  the  government  cannot  borrow 
money  for  its  current  expenses,  economy 
is  too  popular,  to  permit  any  avoidable 
enlargement  of  a  branch  of*^  the  public 
service  so  necessarily  and  immensely  ex- 
pensive as  the  Navy. 
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TASTE    AND   FASHION. 


In  the  advance  of  human  society 
towards  a  finished  state,  there  are 
two  distinct  emancipations  to  be 
achieved ;  that  which  liberates  Truth 
and  Reason  from  the  constraints  of 
force,  and  that  which  liberates 
Beauty  and  Taste  from  the  fetters 
of  fashion.  In  our  modem  doc- 
trines of  intellectual  and  religious 
liberty,  we  see  the  first  named  stage 
already  passed.  The  other  we 
shall  reach  in  due  time.  And,  when 
it  comes,  it  will  be  a  more  magnifi- 
cent revolution  than  many  have 
begun  to  suspect.  As  the  first 
opens  a  daylight  of  knowledge  and 
science  on  the  world,  so  the  other 
will  add  a  charm  to  every  thing  on 
which  the  daylight  falls,  revealing 
new  forms  of  beauty  in  the  out- 
ward life,  new  manners  and  senti- 
ments ;  banishing,  on  the  one  hand, 
'what  is  rude  and  unbecoming,  and 
reducing,  on  the  other,  the  high-bom 
conventionalisms  and  misnamed  ele- 
gancies, which  have  heretofore  dis- 
figured society.  The  last  and  fin- 
ishing stage  of  human  advance- 
ment, as  any  reflecting  person  may 
see,  roust  be  accomplished  by  the 
discipline  of  Taste — it  must  be  that 
stage  in  which  Beauty  descends 
from  heaven  to  be  the  clothing  of 
spiritual  intelligence  and  the  grace 
of  Christian  piety.     Zeal  and  be- 
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nevolence  must  leam  to  put  on  beau- 
ty, and  society  must  be  charmed  to 
coalescence  in  that  simple  justness 
of  feeling,  and  grace  of  conduct, 
which  free  our  outward  state  of  all 
its  annoyances,  and  fill  it  with  pleas- 
ing ornament. 

Hitherto  Taste  and  Beauty,  we 
have  said,  are  under  the  slavery  of 
Fashion.  And  yet  it  is  remarkable, 
that  a  great  part  of  mankind  do  ac- 
tually suppose  Taste  and  Fashion  to 
be  very  nearly  the  same  thing.  This, 
in  fact,  is  the  slavery  of  Fashion, 
that  it  is  able  so  to  tyrannize  over  the 
intelligent  perceptions  of  men,  as 
even  to  extirpate  the  distinct  idea  of 
Taste,  and  take  the  whole  empire  to 
itself.  Idolatry  is  not  more  oppo- 
site to  religion,  or  tyranny  to  gov- 
ernment, or  falsehood  to  tmth,  than 
Fashion  to  Taste,  and  yet  a  large 
part  of  mankind  are  scarcely  able 
to  distinguish  between  them,  or  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  distinction. 
Taste,  they  even  think,  is  Fashion, 
and  what  is  fashionable  is  of  course 
tasteful.  Sorely  too  do  they  pay 
for  their  error.  It  is  one  that  dis- 
figures their  mind  ;  afflicts,  drudges 
and  degrades  their  life  ;  and  la}^ 
them  under  the  power  of  an  oppress- 
ion more  uncomfortable  and  real  than 
any  that  modem  liberty  has  risen 
upon,  and  cloven  down  with  arms. 
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Here  then  is  a  great  idea  to  be  re- 
alized— ^the  emancipation  of  Taste — 
to  enforce  a  recognition  of  its  dis- 
tinctness, in  all  high  points,  from 
fashion ;  and  the  right  it  has,  in  its 
own  nature,  to  have  an  undivided 
sway.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
we  are  about  to  forget  all  discretion, 
in  a  useless  and  hopeless  crusade 
against  existing  fashions.  We  shall 
not  throw  ourselves  under  the  wheels 
of  this  idol.  We  fully  accord  the 
wisdom  of  Johnson,  when  he  de- 
clares that  "  few  enterprises  are  so 
hopeless  as  a  contest  against  fash- 
ion." We  seek  no  sudden  remedy. 
We  would  only  endeavor,  as  far  as 
it  lies  in  us,  to  produce  a  just  opin- 
ion of  the  merits  of  fashion,  and 
also  a  just  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
taste ;  such  as  will  incline  us  more 
towards  the  latter,  and  give  us  a 
growing  disrelish  of  the  former,  as 
undignified  and  pernicious.  The 
good  we  expect  to  realize,  is  not  by 
raising  a  rebellion,  but  by  cutting  off 
the  king^s  resources. 

Fashion  is  like  sin ;  no  merely 
expulsive  effort  can  destroy  it.  It 
can  be  expelled  only  by  a  higher 
love.  When  the  eloquent  old  monk 
Connecte  went  through  England, 
preaching  down  the  steeple  head- 
dresses, the  ladies  were  even  per- 
suaded to  go  out  of  the  churches 
and  make  a  bonfire  of  their  capitals. 
And  so  strong  was  the  feeling  ex- 
cited against  these  absurdities,  that 
the  people  would  even  stone  them 
down  in  the  street.  What  was  the 
result  ?  "  The  women,"  says  Para- 
din,  ''that,  like  snails  in  a  fright, 
had  drawn  in  their  horns,  shot  them 
out  again  as  soon  as  the  danger  was 
over."  They  had  tried  themselves 
to  give  up  the  obnoxious  ornament, 
'End  the  people  had  tried  to  have 
them,  but  it  could  not  be  done.  So 
vain  is  the  endeavor  to  preach  out 
fashion,  without  preaching  in  taste. 
If  the  good  old  monk  had  been  able 
in  a  day,  to  preach  into  the  minds 
of  the  English  women  a  cultivated 
intellect,  a  refined  criticism,  a  true 


modesty,  all  that  we  include  in  men- 
tal beauty,  he  need  not  have  said  a 
word  about  the  head-dresses. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  we 
may  as  well  say  too,  that  it  is  not 
merely  with  fashion,  as  bearing  rule 
in  dress,  that  we  are  to  be  con- 
cerned. Fashion  extends  its  power 
not  only  to  dress  and  the  modes  of 
society,  but  it  exerts  a  pernicious 
sway  over  architecture,  furniture, 
gardening,  music,  the  domestic  re- 
lations, literature,  opinions,  moral 
feeling,  religious  prejudices — every 
thing  in  fact,  which  belongs  to  the 
creative  and  voluntary  power  of 
man.  We  are  to  speak  of  fashion 
as  a  POWER,  and  not  of  its  particu- 
lar manifestations,  any  farther  than 
these  are  necessary  to  characterize 
it.  The  most  convenient  illustra- 
tions of  fashion  are  found  in  the 
article  of  dress,  and  such  we  shall 
not  scruple  to  use.  Our  opinion  on 
this  particular  head,  is  not  that  we 
are  to  spurn  all  conformity  to  the 
current  modes  of  dress  and  forms 
of  society.  The  conformity,  how- 
ever, should  only  be  slow  and  par- 
tial, or  with  such  variations  as  to 
show  that  taste  is  consulted,  and 
that  the  submission  yielded  is  yield- 
ed not  to  fashion,  but  as  a  courtesy 
due  to  society.  There  must  be  cur- 
rent modes  of  dress  and  intercourse. 
It  is  not  more  necessary  that  our 
coins  should  be  stamped,  to  show 
for  what  they  are  to  pass,  than  that 
we  ourselves  should  be.  But  the 
difficulty  is,  that  where  the  current 
stamp  is  given  by  the  arbitrary  ap- 
pointment of  fashion,  it  signifies 
nothing ;  the  lowest  and  most  truly 
vulgar  in  character,  can  receive  the 
stamp  as  well,  and  wear  it  as  confi- 
dently as  the  most  elevated.  Let 
the  current  style  be  adjusted  by 
taste,  and  then  the  wearer  will  sig- 
nify plainly  enough  who  he  is,  and 
show  himself  into  the  grade  where 
he  belongs.  The  individual  char- 
acteristics of  society  will  appear 
too  with  a  picturesque  and  lively 
effect,  and  yet  there  will  be  as  little 
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n>om  for  oddity  and  absurdity  as 
now,  and  probably  less;  for  tbe 
mutual  taste  will  be  ever  drawing 
towards  certain  forms  of  inherent 
beauty  and  convenience. 

We  come  now  to  the  question. 
What  is  fashion  ?  What  is  taste  ? 
Let  us  endeavor  to  search  out  the 
root  of  our  distinction. 

In  its  higher  and  more  sovereign 
manifestations,  fashion  is  rooted  in 
a  desire  of  caste.  Accordingly,  in 
those  countries  where  caste  is  made 
an  article  of  religion,  and  can  not 
therefore  be  encroached  upon,  the 
modes  of  dress  and  ceremonies  of 
social  life  imdergo  no  change,  for 
none  is  here  necessary  to  keep  im- 
itation at  a  distance.  But,  in  the 
western  countries  of  the  old  world, 
the  liberty  enjoyed  so  far  endangers 
caste,  that  the  only  way  to  keep 
distance,  is  to  lead  off  in  a  perpet« 
ual  round  of  change  in  the  dress, 
equipage,  and  social  forms  of  life. 
Some  new  fashion  is  started,  in  a 
quarter  entitled  to  lead.  The  ex* 
ample  is  then  followed  by  others  in 
the  higher  circle,  not  in  ihe  way  of 
imitation,  but  rather  in  the  way  of 
pride,  and  under  a  sort  of  tacit 
agreement  in  the  circle,  to  keep  dis* 
tance  and  preserve  caste.  But  the 
new  style  soon  grows  common,  de- 
scending upon  a  second  class  call- 
ed the  vulgar,  by  the  circle  just 
named ;  for  a  feeling  of  caste  also 
strays  down  to  these,  and  they  are 
ambitious  to  be  as  like  as  possible, 
to  what  is  forever  on  the  stretch  to 
be  unlike  them.  Or,  perhaps,  the 
new  style  becomes  so  associated 
iv^ith  elegance,  that  they  are  con- 
strained to  suffer  it  as  a  model  of 
taste.  By  this  time  the  fashion  has, 
of  course,  gone  by  in  the  circle 
where  it  began. 

Truth  obliges  us  to  add  that  what 
we  call  fashion  in  our  country,  is 
almost  wholly  of  the  second  circle. 
We  originate  no  fashion,  unless  it 
be  in  matters  where  some  kind  of 
false  taste  is  stereotyped  and  prop- 


agated by  an  over  zealous  admira- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  term  fash* 
ion  carries  a  sense  of  imitation 
with  it,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  is  far  less  prominent  on  the 
other.  Fashionable  people  are, 
with  us,  a  caste-like  people  for  the 
most  part,  such  as  covet  the  air  and 
show  of  caste,  whatever  may  be- 
come of  tbe  substance.  They 
watch  the  modes  of  noble  dandy- 
ism and  royalty,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  hasting  to  receive  the 
very  tilings  which  the  originators 
invent  to  put  them  at  a  distance, 
and  wearing  them,  not  to  give  their 
assent  to  the  insult,  as  we  might 
think,  but  with  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion  or  even  pride ! 

Such  is  the  general  history  of 
fashion.  When  you  come  to  ask 
where  the  legislature  of  fashion  is, 
or  who  it  is  that  originates  a  given 
fashion,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to 
answer.  It  may  be  in  the  French 
court,  or  in  the  lady  patronesses  of 
Almacks,  or  in  some  new  Brummel, 
who  is  just  now  raging  as  the  dog- 
star  of  fashion  in  London.  Ac- 
cording to  Montaigne,  the  French 
fashions,  at  least  in  his  day,  were 
controlled  with  absolute  sway  by 
the  court.  "  Whatever,"  he  says, 
^'  is  done  at  court,  passes  for  a  rule 
throughout  the  rest  of  France.  Let 
the  courtiers  but  discontinue  those 
tun-bellied  doublets,  that  make  us 
look  like  I  know  not  what,  those 
long  effeminate  locks  of  hair,  and 
you  will  see  them  all  presently  van- 
ished and  cried  down." 

If  we  go  on  farther,  to  ask  what 
it  is  that  leads  the  originator  of  a 
fashion  to  adopt  this  rather  than 
some  other,  no  certain  answer  can 
be  given.  Sometimes,  though  sel- 
dom, it  is  a  real  effort  of  taste, 
Sometimes  it  is  the  mere  caprice  of 
a  tailor,  or  a  milliner ;  or  this  tailor 
or  milliner  may  have  been  bribed 
by  some  great  manufacturer  to  start 
the  style  in  question,  and  give  him 
a  market  for  a  particular  kind  of 
goods.    Or  the  object  may  be  to 
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compliment  some  prince.  Hemy 
VIII,  for  example,  being  exceeding- 
ly corpulent,  suddenly  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  corpulent  ministers, 
and  a  corpulent  people — ^the  whole 
male  nation  was  stuffed  from  the 
shoulders  downwards;  and  so  far 
was  the  extravagance  carried,  that 
an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
forbidding  the  use  of  stuffing,  under 
certain  specified  names.  An  amus- 
ing story  is  related  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  law  was  evaded,  which 
shows,  at  the  same  time,  to  what  a 
pitch  of  absurdity  the  fashion  was 
carried,  A  certain  person  was  ar- 
rested,  who  proved  that  he  had  used 
no  one  of  the  cloths  named  in  the 
law,  by  showing  that  he  used,  in- 
stead, a  pair  of  sheets,  two  table- 
cloths, ten  napkins,  four  shirts,  a 
brush,  a  glass,  a  comb,  night-caps, 
dn;.  &c.  Sometimes  a  fashion  ori- 
ginates in  the  effort  to  hide  some  de- 
formity. Thus  the  long  bag-wigs 
are  said  to  have  been  invented  to 
relieve  the  hunch  back  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick.  The  huge  sleeves 
lately  worn  by  the  ladies,  were  an 
excellent  disguise  for  a  bad  arm, 
and  were  probably  invented  for  that 
object. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  do  no  bet- 
ter, as  regards  the  origin  of  fash- 
ions, than  to  say  that  they  are  cho- 
sen without  any  regard  to  the  inhe- 
rent beauty  of  nature's  forms,  and 
sacrifice,  if  it  so  happen,  all  com- 
fort. They  are  the  work  of  caste, 
which  goes  dodging  through  so 
many  modes  of  absurdity,  to  escape 
imitation  and  maintain  exclusive  po- 
sition. 

Having  thus  distinguished  the  rad- 
ical idea  of  fashion,  we  will  next  in- 
quire what  we  are  to  understand  by 
taste. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have,  in  English,  no  better  word 
than  a  mere  figure  derived  from  the 
palate,  to  signify  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  divine  attributes  of  the 
mind.  The  term  asthetiCj  which 
the  Germans  have  borrowed  from 


the  Greek,  has  the  same  relation  to 
all  the  senses,  which  taste  has  to 
the  palate ;  and  they  mean,  by  the 
aesthetic  faculty,  that  which  distin- 
guishes all  beauty.  It  is  the  critical 
power — the  power  of  forms — and  is 
to  the  clothing  of  truth,  what  the 
reason  is  to  the  discovery  or  elimi- 
nation of  truth.  By  our  very  feeble 
and  flat  word  taste^  we  mean,  or 
ought  to  mean,  the  same  thing.  It 
is  that  which  distinguishes  the  glo- 
rious and  fair  in  all  earthly  things, 
and  especially  their  divinely  consti- 
tuted relation  to  truth  and  the  life  of 
mind. 

The  highest  known  example  of 
taste  is  that  of  the  Almighty,  when 
he  invents  the  forms,  colors  and 
proportions,  of  this  visible  creation. 
His  conceptions  were  all  original. 
He  did  not  copy  from  the  sight  of 
previous  worlds,  but  he  had  all 
beauty,  all  the  colors  and  forms  of 
things  in  his  own  creative  fancy, 
saw  them  as  distinctly,  loved  them 
as  much,  before  he  gave  them  out* 
ward  reality  as  after. 

••  Then  deep  retired 
In  his  unfathomed  essence  viewed  the  ibrmi, 
The  forms  eternal  of  created  things ; 
The  radiant  sun,  the  moon's  nociumal  lamp, 
The  mountains,  woods  and  streams,  the  roll- 
ing globe, 
And  wisdom's  mien  celestial.   From  the  first 
Of  davs,  on  them  his  love  divine  he  fixed^ 
His  admiration,  till,  in  time  complete, 
What  he  admired  and  loved,  bis  vital  smile 
Unfolded  into  being.    Hence  the  breath 
Of  life  informing  each  organic  frame, 
Hence  the  green  earth  and  wild  resounding 

waves. 
Hence  light  and  shade,  alternate  vrarmth  and 

cold. 
And  clear  autumnal  skies  and  vernal  ahow- 

ers, 
And  all  the  fair  variety  of  things." 


The  whole  fabric  of  creation  is 
an  exertion  of  taste,  and  we  refer 
to  this  high  example  because  we 
know  of  no  other  which  is  sufficient 
to  evolve  our  idea.  Taste,  in  man» 
is  every  way  resembled  to  this  power 
of  form  displayed  in  creation,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  a  capacity  slowly 
cultivated  and  matured,  and  not  in- 
herently complete  like  the  divine. 
It  is  a  power  which  goes  to  school. 
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as  we  may  say,  to  nature,  and  by  ex- 
ercise on  the  forms  of  natural  beau- 
ty, is  waked  into  action.  But,  when 
awake,  it  is  as  truly  original  as  the 
taste  of  God,  and  is  one  of  the  high- 
est points  of  resemblance  to  him  in 
our  nature.  It  is  not  coupled  with 
creative  force,  that  is,  the  power  of 
executing  its  conceptions  by  a  mere 
fiat  But  the  forms  it  invents,  in 
architecture,  dress,  furniture,  gar- 
dening and  ceremony,  are  all  ori- 
ginal, and  are  the  offspring  of  the 
souPs  great  liberty. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  taste, 
we  make  no  question  that  it  is  one 
of  the  highest  offices  of  life  to  st&rt 
this  power  of  beauty  into  full  matu- 
rity of  action.  Hence  it  is,  in  fact, 
may  we  not  believe,  that  so  many 
things  needful  to  our  existence  here, 
are  left  to  be  fashioned  by  art.  The 
heavens,  the  colors,  the  seasons,  the 
rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  and  gen- 
eral surfaces  of  the  earth,  have  their 
form  given  them  by  nature.  But 
nature  builds  us  no  house  or  tem- 
ple, spins  no  dress.  She  writes 
no  poetry,  composes  no  music,  pre- 
sents us  with  with  no  forms  of  inter- 
course. Having  given  out  forms 
enough  to  beget  activity  in  human 
taste,  she  scants  her  work  that  we 
nay  go  on  and  exert  a  creative 
fancy  for  ourselves. 

The  wild  forests  are  cleared  away, 
the  green  slopes  are  dressed  and 
laid  out  smiling  in  the  sun,  tlie  hills 
and  valleys  are  adorned  with  beau- 
tiful structures,  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts  are  laid  aside  for  robes  of  silk  ^ 
or  wool.  In  a  word,  architecture, 
gardening,  music,  dress,  chaste  and 
elegant  manners — all  inventions  of 
human  taste — are  added  to  the  ru- 
dimental  beauty  of  the  world,  and 
it  shines  forth,  as  having  undergone 
a  second  creation  at  the  hand  of 
man.  And  herein  is  man  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  animals.  They 
can  not  dress.  Their  outward  form 
is  given  them  and  they  must  wear  it. 
If  they  build,  it  is  by  a  set  pattern 
of  instinct,  not  in  the  study  of  pro- 


portions and  varieties.  But  man  is 
to  choose,  in  a  great  degree,  his 
ow^  outward  appearance,  and  be,  in 
his  person  and  his  condition,  what  the 
beauty  of  his  soul  permits.  Taste 
is  Grod's  legacy  to  him  in  life,  which 
legacy  he  can  not  surrender,  with- 
out losing  the  creative  freedom  and 
dignity  of  his  soul. 

We  perceive  already  that  fash- 
ion, in  so  far  as  it  prevails,  proposes 
to  dispense  with  taste.  It  is  man, 
or  a  circle  of  human  conspirators, 
affecting  superiority  over  the  laws 
of  natural  beauty,  and  enacting 
modes  and  standards  of  their  own. 
There  is  a  very  striking  analogy 
between  the  relation  of  Fashion  to 
Taste  and  that  of  idolatry  to  reli- 
gion. The  laws  of  taste  are  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature.  But  fash- 
ion, by  a  certain  sort  of  impiety,  ex- 
alts itself  above  all  that  is  called  God, 
in  this  respect.  The  forms  of  inhe- 
rent beauty  are  too  permanent.  It 
must  therefore  invent  something 
new,  however  monstrous,  something 
unknown  to  the  common  world. 
Out  of  the  ugly  and  the  imcomfort- 
able,  in  despite  of  all  proportion,  it 
makes  up  new  successions  of  de« 
formed  gods,  and  sets  them  up  to 
be  worshiped.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible tu  review  the  absurd  fashions 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  world, 
without  associating,  as  you  pass  on, 
the  grinning,  and  ugly  monsters  that 
figure  in  the  prolific  herds  of  heath- 
en deities.  Witness  into  how  many 
burlesque  forms  the  human  person 
is  continually  tortured.  Now,  as  in 
the  days  of  Henry  VIIL,  it  is  a  mere 
clumsy  rotundity.  Now,  the  con- 
nection of  the  upper  and  lower  por- 
tions of  the  body  is  straitened  and 
attenuated,  even  down  to  the  point 
of  metaphysical  delicacy.  A  stat- 
uary, in  the  mean  time,  would  as 
soon  think  of  adorning  his  figures 
with  wens  or  hunch-backs,  as  of  thus 
violating  the  fair  proportions  of  na- 
ture, m  the  reign  of  Mary,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  limiting  the 
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breadth  of  the  square-toed  shoes  to 
six  inches.  The  name  given  to  this 
fashion  was  a  good  comment  on  its 
supposed  elegance.  It  was  called 
the  hearts  foot  fashion,  and  the  la« 
dies  and  gentlemen  were  so  ambi- 
tious of  this  model,  that  nothing  but 
the  civil  power  could  restrain  them 
from  out-bearing  the  bears  them- 
selves. At  another  time,  Parlia- 
ment interfered  and  limited  the 
sharp-toed  shoe  so  as  not  to  exceed 
the  foot  by  more  than  two  inches. 
It  had  before  been  extended  ten  or 
twelve  inches  beyond  the  foot,  and 
the  point  turned  up  like  a  sleigh- 
runner  and  suspended  by  a  chain  to 
the  knee.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
I,  the  boots  in  fashion  had  a  flar- 
ing ruff-iace  top,  which  stood  out 
from  the  leg  so  as  to  compel  the 
wearer  to  set  his  feet  asunder  at 
a  very  ungraceful  distance,  and,  if 
he  walked,  to  get  his  legs  by  each 
other  as  best  he  could.  At  an- 
other time,  it  was  the  fashion  to 
wear  a  boot  on  one  leg  and  a  stock- 
ing on  the  other;  then  again,  to 
wear  stockings  of  different  colors. 
At  a  certain  period,  patches  stuck 
on  the  face  were  considered  a  great 
ornament  by  the  ladies.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  dozen  small  and  great 
overlarding  their  cheeks,  they  were 
specially  fond  of  displaying  a  coach 
and  six  pasted  on  their  forehead. 
At  a  certain  time,  the  female  head- 
dress was  a  cone  or  steeple,  a  full 
half  yard  in  height,  from  the  top  of 
which  a  long  scarf  of  lawn  fell  quite 
down  to  the  feet  behind  or  streamed 
in  the  wind,  as  on  a  flag-staff.  Some 
of  our  readers  may  recollect  the 
time,  when  the  ladies  turned  their 
hair  back,  over  a  cushion,  so  large 
that  their  faces  were  seen  peeping 
out  from  under  a  huge  dropsical 
looking  mass,  still  called,  however, 
a  head. 

Now  these  are  a  few  of  the  ab- 
surdities of  fashion.  We  bring  them 
into  review  for  no  other  object,  than 
simply  to  show  how  far  fashion  is 
able  to  violate  the  laws  of  inherent 


beauty  and  conTenience.  Taste,  oa 
the  other  hand,  con8ults4>eauty,  pro- 
portion, comfort  She  is  a  disciple 
of  nature,  not  a  masker  disguising 
nature.  One  studies  the  inherent 
elegance  and  uses  of  things,  re- 
quiring a  disciplined  eye,  and  a  soul 
alive  to  forms,  colors,  and  propor- 
tions. The  other  only  invents  new 
cuts  and  metamorphoses,  which  she 
may  do  without  refinement,  either 
of  eye^  or  of  feeling.  One  is  the 
statuary,  drawing  out  of  the  block 
the  divine  form  of  man,  perfect  in 
proportion,  feature  and  expression  ; 
the  other  is  a  toy-shop  window, 
filled  with  little  stout  gentlemen, 
having  heads  like  peas  resting  on 
their  shoulders,  and  long  gaunt  gen- 
tlemen, with  necks  outreaching  the 
crane,  and  a  general  collection  of 
nondescript  images  of  the  same 
class.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  gallery  of 
deformities. 

And  here  we  must  lay  open  a 
truth,  in  regard  to  fashion,  which 
many  never  suspect.  The  unini- 
tiated, looking  on  at  a  distance,  are 
dazzled  by  the  splendor  and  the 
high  pretensions  of  the  caste,  and 
think  that  these  must  certainly  be 
the  most  accomplished  and  exqui- 
site people  in  the  world.  Whereas 
the  whole  fabric  is  only  a  cover  to 
vulgarity.  The  reason  of  this  fact 
is  easily  explained,  and  the  proof 
easily  made  out.  That  class  of 
persons,  who  constitute  the  highest 
circle  of  fashion,  are  generally  per- 
sons of  noble  or  royal  blood,  or 
such  as  have  unbounded  estates. 
To  become  distinguished  by  true 
elevation,  and  a  high  discipline  of 
character,  would  be  too  laborious 
for  them.  £asy  acquisitions  and 
shallow  accomplishments,  together 
with  a  certain  elevation  of  feeling 
which  belongs  to  mere  pride  and 
assumption,  constitute  the  whole 
furniture  of  their  character.  When 
you  go  beyond  certain  outward 
graces,  which  give  them  a  high 
bearing,  they  are    really  unculti- 
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rated,  if  not  truly  vulgar  persons, 
fiut  having  the  advantages  of  wealth, 
and  in  many  cases  of  titled  names, 
they  are  able,  by  a  kind  of  usurpa- 
tion, to  seize  a  position  at  the  head 
of  society.  The  high>toned  exclu- 
siveness  of  their  position,  keeps  the 
wise  men  and  the  men  of  charac- 
ter and  genius  at  a  distance.  Their 
want  of  true  cultivation,  their  shal- 
lowness and  insipidity  are  not  often 
sounded  therefore,  and  they  pass 
for  what  they  assume  to  be.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  need  not  surprise  us 
to  hear  it  affirmed  by  those  who 
well  understand  the  import  of  fash- 
ionable life,  that  a  certain  refined 
vulgarity,  coupled  with  sufficient 
impudence  and  presumption,  and 
backed  by  a  sufficient  estate,  or,  in 
fault  of  this,  by  personal  favor  in 
some  quarter,  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  success  in  the  walks  of  fash- 
ion. And  in  our  own  country  it 
is  every  day  proved,  that  a  mere 
tawdry  splendor,  or  mock  pretense 
of  wealth,  will  suffice  to  open  the 
way  into  what  are  called  the  fash- 
ionable circles. 

In  the  reign  of  George  IV,  or 
during  his  regency,  was  displayed 
one  of  the  most  amazing  triumphs 
of  fashion  ever  exhibited.  We  al- 
lude to  the  case  of  young  Brummel, 
commonly  called  Beau  firummel. 
He  had  neither  birth,  education, 
fortune,  nor  wit,  nothing  but  unpar- 
alleled impudence  connected  with 
a  most  exquisite  art  of  dress.  By 
this,  assisted  by  some  favorable  ac- 
cidents, he  attracted  notice,  and 
drew  himself  almost  immediately, 
into  the  highest  circle  of  fashion. 
There,  by  his  dress  and  his  effiront- 
ery  as  a  critic  of  fashion,  he  es- 
tablished an  almost  absolute  reign. 
Noblemen  of  the  highest  blood, 
thought  it  honor  enough  to  have  his 
arm  in  the  street.  The  Prince  Re- 
gent received  him  as  an  acquaint- 
ance. At  length,  he  conceived  the 
daring  project  of  showing  that  he 
could  ride  over  the  throne.  At  a 
dinner  with  the  Prince,  while  they 


were  at  the  wine,  and  when  the 
Prince  was  speaking,  he  broke  in, 
with  the  most  self-possessed  air  pos- 
sible, saying  : — "  Wales,  ring  the 
bell."  The  bell  was  rung,  indeed, 
and  the  servant  was  ordered  to  show 
Brummel  to  his  carriage.  But  he 
was  nowise  disconcerted.  Shortly 
aAer,  at  a  ball  where  the  Prince 
Regent  was  present,  and  when  all 
were  talking  of  his  disgrace,  Brum- 
mel, still  strong  in  the  sublimity  of 
his  impudence,  entered  the  room. 
Every  eye  was  turned  upon  him, 
and  especially  upon  his  cravat.  It 
was  a  wonder,  a  new  and  perfect 
thing  I  From  that  moment,  the  uni- 
versal study  must  be  to  produce  the 
new  cravat.  It  is  related  that  the 
Prince,  who  was  present,  and  was 
himself  a  man  of  extreme  fashion, 
vented  his  vexation  in  an  oath,  for 
he  saw  at  a  glance,  that  a  new 
fashion  was  here,  which  must  be  a 
law  both  to  the  nation  and  himself. 
And,  that  he  might  get  beforehand 
as  far  as  possible,  he  is  said  to  have 
sent  one  of  his  privy  counselors  to 
Brummel,  offering  him  any  terms 
he  would  make,  to  disclose  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  neckcloth  was  pre- 
pared. "  Go  tell  your  master," 
was  the  reply,  "  that  you  have  seen 
his  master."  When  he  left  the 
country  shortly  after,  this  paper  was 
found  on  his  table — starch  is  the 
man.  Starched  cravats  came  into 
immediate  use  all  over  Europe. 

Now  this  case  of  Brummel  is 
certainly  an  extreme  case.  But  it 
is  conceded  by  all  who  know  the 
circles  of  high  fashion  in  Europe, 
that  vulgarity  is  no  bar  to  fashion ; 
but,  when  united  with  a  proper  de- 
gree of  impudence  and  refinement 
of  dress,  is  rather  a  qualification. 

To  illustrate  the  same  point,  and 
also  to  advance  our  subject  in  other 
respects,  we  will  here  introduce  the 
case  of  Chesterfield. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  not  a  sim- 
ple fashionist,  neither  was  he  a  sim- 
ple gentleman.  He  was  not  a  fash- 
ionist, because  fashion  was  not  an 
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end  with  him.  He  cultivated  man- 
ners and  society  only  as  means  to 
an  end,  and  principally  with  a  view 
to  his  advancement  as  a  courtier 
and  a  politician.  He  was  not  a  sim- 
ple gentleman,  because  his  rules  of 
manners  are,  for  the  most  part,  root- 
ed in  unqualified  selfishness ;  and  a 
true  gentleman,  if  we  are  right,  is 
one  whose  manners  are  the  expres- 
sion of  generous  affections  and  re- 
fined sentiments.  He  united  also, 
in  his  ambition  to  gain  the  fashiona- 
ble, too  many  of  Uie  characteristics 
of  fashion,  to  be  considered  a  sim- 
ple gentleman.  He  burnt  out  the 
fires  of  his  youth  in  gallantries, 
broke  down  his  patrimony  by  gam- 
bling, married  a  wife  to  repair  it, 
lived  next  door  to  her  afler  the  mar- 
riage, sought  to  ruin  the  morals  of 
his  son,  that  he  might  improve  his 
manners.  He  commended  shallow 
accomplishments;  expressed  such 
views  of  female  character,  as  belong 
only  to  a  vulgar  mind ;  taught  mean- 
ness as  the  necessary  art  of  cour- 
tiers. These  are  all  traits  of  the 
fashionist,  not  of  the  gentleman. 
Two  or  three  of  the  points  last 
mentioned,  we  will  verify  from  his 
letters. 

^^  Showish  and  shining  qualities,^' 
he  says,  "  always  get  the  better  of 
others,  though  ever  so  solid.  If 
you  would  be  a  great  man  in  the 
world  when  old,  shine  and  be  show- 
ish in  it  when  young."  We  might 
understand  less  by  this  language,  if 
we  did  not  find  him  every  where 
praising  to  his  son  mere  smatterings 
of  knowledge.  How  shallow,  and 
withal  how  miserably  refuted  by 
his  own  short-lived  sway,  and  the 
indifferent  figure  he  made  in  his  de- 
cline !  Of  women  he  says :  "  Wo- 
men are  only  children  of  a  larger 
growth ;  they  have  an  entertaining 
tattle,  and  sometimes  wit,  but  for 
solid  reasoning,  good  sense,  I  never 
knew  in  my  life  one  that  had  it,  or 
that  reasoned  or  acted  consequen- 
tially for  four  and  twenty  hours  to- 
gether.   A  man  of  sense  only  tri- 


fles with  them,  humors  and  flatters 
them,  but  he  neither  consults  them 
about,  nor  trusts  them  with  serious 
matters.  No  flattery  is  either  too 
high  or  too  low  for  them ;  they  will 
greedily  swallow  the  highest,  and 
gratefully  accept  the  lowest"  Else- 
where he  advises  how  to  flatter 
them  skillfully.  To  prepare  his  son 
for  success  at  court,  he  tells  him 
that  there  is  a  chain  of  persons  or 
grades,  which  connects  the  prince 
or  minister  with  the  page  of  the  back 
stairs  and  the  meanest  persons  in 
the  household.  ^^  You  must  there- 
fore not  break  a  link  of  that  chain, 
by  which  you  climb  up  to  the 
prince."  That  is,  you  must  begin 
with  paying  your  court  to  pages  and 
chambermaids,  and  creep  up,  by  the 
back  stairs,  into  favor !  Indeed  he 
says  this,  in  the  next  sentence,  as  de- 
cently as  he  can.  "  You  must  re- 
nounce courts,  if  you  will  not  c(m- 
nive  at  knaves,  and  tolerate  fools." 
The  meanness  of  a  soul,  that  could 
breathe  such  sentiments  into  the  ear 
of  a  son,  requires  no  proof.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  ready  to  maintain, 
and  will,  without  scruple,  declare,  in 
the  face  of  all  the  homage  paid  to 
Chesterfield  as  a  gentleman,  that  no 
person  ever  had  such  an  opinion  of 
woman,  or  gave  such  advice  to  a 
son,  without  some  streak  of  vulgar^ 
ity  in  his  character.  He  is  either 
something  more  or  something  less 
than  a  gentleman.  Nor  should  we 
wonder  that  this  same  son,  who  was 
somewhat  inclined  to  the  more  solid 
acquisitions,  and  less  to  showishness, 
grew  up  to  be  only  a  boor  of  quali- 
ty, and  aAer  he  became  a  public 
man,  actually  licked  hb  plate  at  a 
dinner  entertainment.  He  must 
have  been  disgusted,  and  set  against 
the  very  idea  of  politeness,  by  the 
degraded  counsel  of  his  father,  and 
by  the  slimy  attempt,  more  than 
once  made,  to  liberalize  his  man- 
ners at  the  expense  of  his  virtue. 

The  crudity  and  real  vulgarity  of 
high  fashion,  too,  are  finely  exhib- 
ited in  the  stiff  and  half  barbarous 
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tastes  of  fashionable  people.  Where 
the  whole  mental  attention  is  acu- 
minated and  fastened  down  upon 
mere  conceits  and  conventionalisms, 
the  imagination  is  stifled,  and  men« 
tal  liberty  destroyed.  It  would  even 
be  a  miracle,  if  one  who  thinks 
with  horror  of  the  least  breach  of 
fashionable  modes,  should  at  the 
same  time  go  forward  in  his  tastes 
to  become  easy,  natural,  and  ma« 
ture.  Eather  judge  that  he  will,  of 
necessity,  become  a  mere  formal 
imitator,  and  display  the  same  lack 
of  genuine  taste,  which  distinguish- 
es  a  half  cultivated  man.  He  will 
admire  to  see  trees  always  set  in 
rows,  and  have  their  tops  cut  and 
their  sides  squared  in  tlie  French 
method,  or  so  as  to  *'*'  dress^'  like  a 
regiment  of  the  National  Guard. 
No  garden  will  be  so  much  ad- 
mired, as  one  that  is  cut  into  regu- 
lar geometrical  figures;  no  green 
slope  of  nature  will  be  right,  till  it 
is  set  off  in  terraces.  That  formal 
absurdity,  which  Pope  satirizes  in 
the  Villa  of  Timon,  will  be  likely 
to  meet  his  taste,  and  be  his  model 
of  beauty. 

**  Hm  gardens  next,  yoiir  admiration  call, 
On  every  side  yuu  look,  behold  the  wall. 
Pio  pleasing  intricacies  intervene. 
No  ortfal  wildness  lo  perplex  the  scene. 
Grove  nods  to  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 
The  suffering  eye  inverted  nature  sees, 
Trees  cut  to  stalues,  statues  thick  as  trees, 
With  here  a  fountain  never  to  be  played, 
And  there  a  summer-hooae  that  knows  no 
shade." 

The  most  ridiculous  efforts  of 
taste  ever  exhibited,  are  made  by 
fashionable  people.  When  the  com- 
mon man  fails  in  a  matter  of  taste, 
he  has  at  least  made  a  simple  effort 
to  be  tasteful,  and  so  far  deserves 
our  respect ;  but  here  the  silly  bar- 
barism perpetrated  swells  into  con- 
sequence proud  of  itself,  and  be- 
cause it  thinks  to  astonish,  moves 
our  derision. 

It  is  curious  also  to  observe  how 
prone  men  are,  by  reason  of  the 
lowness  of  their  tastes,  to  find  a 
fashion.     Having  no  true  idea  of 
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what  is  elegant  or  beautiful,  but 
only  some  vague  conception  of 
being  in  style,  they  will  bow  to  a 
mere  accident  or  blunder,  and  give 
it  the  current  authority  of  a  fash- 
ion. We  laugh  at  many  displays  of 
this  kind  in  our  own  country,  not 
considering  that  the  high  fashions  of 
Europe  get  their  currency  in  the 
same  want  of  true  mental  elevation 
and  refinement 

Thus  you  will  see,  as  you  pass 
through  our  country,  that  our  build- 
ers and  citizens  too  seldom  conceive 
of  architecture  as  being  any  thing 
different  from  a  fashion.  They 
think  nothing  of  fitness,  variety 
and  harmony  of  parts,  combined 
expression,  as  holy,  or  domestic,  or 
martial,  or  civil,  or  judicial,  or  pe- 
nal. But  they  say,  build  me  such 
a  house  as  that  of  Mr.  A.  or  B.,  the 
great  man  of  the  town  or  county, 
which  said  house  you  will  see,  as 
you  pass  on,  has  children  or  grand- 
children along  the  road  to  the  num- 
ber of  thousands,  all  stamped  with 
the  inherent  ugliness  of  the  ances- 
tor. Or,  if  they  mean  to  be  some- 
what original,  they  will  say,  build 
me  a  house,  and  put  on  such  an  or- 
nament here  and  there  as  that  on 
the  jail,  or  set  me  on  the  top  such  a 
thing  as  that  ventilator  on  the  facto- 
ry, only  you  shall  put  seats  in  it,  and 
glass  windows  for  an  observatory. 
As  you  travel  westward  from  Sara- 
toga, you  will  see  colonnades  of 
square  pillars  rising,  one  aAer  an- 
other in  trim  parallelopipedal  beau- 
ty, and  holding  so  perfectly  the  fam- 
ily likeness,  that  you  will  think  you 
can  tell  who  has  drunk  the  fashion- 
able water  all  the  way  on  to  Buffa- 
lo* Just  in  this  region,  the  fluted 
Doric  has  been  an  epidemic  in  the 
same  way.  Designed  originally  to 
produce  its  effect  by  long  ranges  of 
extent  and  massiveness  of  stature, 
you  will  now  see  day  afler  day,  as 
you  pass,  in  city  and  country,  a  pair 
of  little  wooden  fluters  propping  up 
a  door  shelter ! 

You  will  often  see,  too,  a  supe- 
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rior  order  of  houses,  which  present 
as  their  front,  a  simple  Greek  pedi** 
ment,  in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  or 
Doric  style,  more  commonly  the 
latter.  The  style  is  sufficiently  well 
maintained,  showing  that  tlie  owner 
or  builder  had  an  idea  of  style,  or 
of  Something  more  than  following 
the  build  of  the  neighbors'  houses* 
But  the  difficulty  here  is,  that  there 
is  no  domestic  character — the  style 
has  been  received,  after  all,  not  by 
an  act  of  taste,  but  too  much  as  if  it 
were  a  fashion.  How  can  it  be  in 
taste,  for  a  mortal  husband  and  wife, 
and  a  half  dozen  mortal  children,  to 
be  habited  in  a  temple  of  Minerva, 
or  how  will  the  nerves  of  the  poor 
goddess  bear  the  smell  of  a  kitchen, 
or  the  music  of  a  nursery  in  her 
penetralia!  A  little  more  cultiva- 
tion of  feeling  would  show  any  one 
that  when  the  public  architecture  of 
temples  is  brought  into  a  domestic 
use,  the  style  should  be  ccnverted^ 
or  have  its  expression  domesticated, 
by  the  addition  of  wings  or  irregu- 
lar breaks,  or  some  adjacent  orna- 
ments that  are  foreign  to  the  style. 

We  have  taken  up  a  fashion,  too^ 
in  the  coloring  of  our  houses,  which 
betrays  the  same  want  of  character 
observable  in  our  architecture.  A 
little  snug  cottage,  half  buried  in 
trees  and  shrubbery,  and  designed 
to  just  peep  out  from  among  them, 
with  a  neat  white-wasked  look,  may 
well  enough  be  painted  white.  But 
this  is  not  our  way;  white  is  our 
fashion,  and  nothing  is  as  it  should 
be,  whether  church,  or  jail,  or  grave- 
yard fence,  or  domestic  mansion^ 
till  it  is  covered  with  the  same  in- 
sipid, flashy  white.  Some  critic, 
looking  at  this  matter,  has  said  with 
great  force,  and  perhaps  with  a  lit- 
fie  vexation  too, — ^when  I  see  the 
sunlight  fall  upon  a  house  of  some 
deep,  rich  color,  it  reminds  me  of  a 
smile  on  a  grave  and  thoughtful 
countenance ;  but  when  I  see  it  fall 
upon  a  white  house,  it  reminds  me  of 
the  everlasting  grin  of  a  fool. 

In  music,  there  is  a  kind  of  feah- 


ion  courted,  which  displays  the 
same  want  of  character  and  true 
refinement.  Taste,  in  music,  re^ 
quires  great  simplicity  and  truth  of 
of  expression.  But  it  would  not  do 
for  the  great  singers  to  sing  ri^t 
out,  as  if  they  had  a  feeling  to  ex-* 
press — ^they  are  expected  to  show 
by  some  kind  of  bravura  or  brava« 
do,  their  power  of  execution.  Their 
performances,  in  this  way,  are  often 
truly  wonderful,  and  it  is  not  every 
one  who  distinguishes  between  the 
pleasure  he  feels  and  genuine  effect. 
Possibly  the  great  singer  is  much 
extolled  at  the  opera  and  in  fashion^ 
able  circles.  Of  course  there  is  no 
&rther  question  whether  it  is  in 
character  or  in  good  taste,  for  every 
man  to  be  trying  the  professionat 
bravura.  The  inquiry  is  after  fash- 
ionable music,  and  how  to  perform 
fashionable  music;  and  the  poor 
girl  who  could  sing  a  ballad  sweet- 
ly, or  take  her  part  beautifully  in 
the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  hymn,  is 
heard  thrumming  consternation  into 
her  piano,  with  the  greatest  ado  pos- 
sible, and  holding  breath  like  a 
pearl  diver,  and  trying  in  vain,  with 
a  voice  that  will,  will  crack,  to  per- 
form the  fashionable  agony  called 
music. 

The  insipidity  of  fashionable  peo- 
ple is  so  well  understood,  as  to  be 
made  a  frequent  subject  of  ridicule, 
by  men  of  wit  and  genius.  If  the 
literary  class  could  support  the  ex- 
cesses of  fashion,  they  could  not 
relish  its  vapid  formalities.  It  is  to 
them  a  kind  of  splendid  cockney- 
ism,  for  which  the  discipline  of  their 
understanding,  and  the  high  cultiva- 
tion of  their  tastes,  has  forever  dis- 
qualified them.  At  the  same  time, 
no  man  who  has  fallen  under  the 
sway  of  fashion,  can  ever  unfold  a 
rich  and  dignified  character.  It  is 
a  frigid,  formal  world  that  he  has 
entered,  far  off  from  nature,  and 
equally  distant  from  thoughtfulness. 
It  is  a  world  too  of  hypocrisy,  flat- 
tery and  fictitious  feeling;  an  ex- 
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qiiisite  drawiDg-at>oni  woildof  ehow 
and  self-aduUtion^  separated  by 
valla  of  contempt  from  the  great 
lociety  of  man  and  the  atlnring 
drama  of  life.  The  imaginadon  has 
DO  room  to  spread  her  wings  in  so 
narrow  a  place.  No  beauty  of  feel- 
ing can  get  warmth  to  breathe  in 
scenes  so  heartless.  The  under- 
standing and  reason  have  really  no 
call  for  exertion,  for  the  world  they 
are  in  is  so  exquisite  that  there  is 
nothing  practical  to  be  done  there. 
The  fashionist  is  such  a  changeling 
too  in  his  spirit,  that  no  dignified 
principle  can  get  root  in  his  charac- 
ter. He  lives  by  change.  If  to-day 
he  laughs  with  Maria  at  Malvolia^s 
yellow  stockings  and  cross  garters, 
he  will  yet  put  them  on  to-morrow 
himself,  if  fashion  so  decree,  and 
will  even  relish  the  new  absurdity. 
He  is  on  the  watch,  in  fact,  from 
day  to  day,  that  he  may  change  not 
his  dress  only,  but  his  opinion  also, 
for  his  soul  is  on  the  outside  of  him, 
and  a  change  there,  changes  all  there 
is  of  him. 

It  should  also  be  recollected  that 
the  intellectual  stature  is  always  cast 
in  youth,  and  that  young  persons 
are  wonderfully  sensitive  to  the 
power  of  fashion.  It  is  related  that 
9>  certain  young  nobleman  actually 
destroyed  his  life,  by  his  intense 
atudy,  protracted  for  several  weeks, 
to  produce  a  cravat  like  Beau  Brum- 
mel's.  When  the  mind  of  youth  is 
fastened  down  by  an  infatuation  so 
Vtrong  upon  objects  so  contemptible, 
no  further  proof  is  needed  to  show 
that  a  proper  manhood  can  never 
be  unfolded.  To  grow  is  impossi- 
ble, and  there  is  no  little  danger  of 
becoming  dwarfed,  instead,  even 
below  nature.  Nay,  it  is  possible 
that  high  native  talents  will  only 
prepare  a  more  intense  littleness 
and  insipidity.  The  severe  satire 
of  the  wicked  Earl  Rochester  is 
likely  to  be  even  true. 

^^liatara's  m  lame  in  mekingja  tra*  tap 
Am  a  phttosopber,  the  very  top 
And  aignity  of  folly  we  attain, 
By  atupioiia  aeweh  and  labor  of  tha 


Vf  obMrvatkm,  eomiMl,  and  deep  thongbt. 
God  never  made  a  coxcomb  with  a  groat ; 
We  owe  that  name  to  indiiBtry  and  arts; 
An  amiaant  fooi  mnat  ba  a  fool  of  parts/* 

When  reviewing  in  this  way,  the 
half  vulgar  crudity  of  fashionable 
people  and  the  insipidity  of  their 
character,  we  are  ready  to  ask, 
how  it  is  possible  for  fashion  to  ob- 
tain such  absolute  sway  in  human 
society.  It  is  done,  we  answer,  by 
the  simple  force  of  moral  audacity. 
It  is  done  precisely  as  political  sway 
has  been  obtained.  The  earth  is 
given  into  the  hand  of  the  wicked. 
There  is  a  law  by  which  pride  and 
assumption  have  ever  been  able,  in 
the  human  state,  to  hold  the  pre- 
cedence before  worth  and  virtue. 
The  great  courts  have,  therefore, 
been  the  centers  and  head  influ- 
ences of  profligacy  to  kingdoms. 
The  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air 
is  in  them.  Assumption  is  invigo- 
rated by  wickedness,  and  is  thus  set 
on  high.  When  impudence  unites 
with  profligacy,  there  is  great  force 
in  the  union.  There  is  a  kind  of 
sublimity  in  it,  a  power  of  the  air, 
which  rides  down  the  modesty  of 
virtue,  and  answers  instead  of  wis- 
dom  and  worth. 

We  shall  hardly  be  believedi 
when  we  set  forth  the  extreme  prof- 
ligacy of  higt  fashion  in  Europe. 
It  forbids  at  the  outset,  any  such 
thing  as  domestic  life.  To  have  a 
home  and  cherish  the  joys  of  a 
steadfast  love,  is  vulgar,  and  suflS-* 
eient  of  itself,  to  destroy  all  faah- 
ionable  pretensions.  To  interpose 
the  honorable  mention  of  taste  and 
philosophic  wisdom  as  a  vicarious 
title,  is  of  no  avail— -no  richness  of 
character,  no  grace  of  manners,  no 
elegance  of  living,  no  power  of 
pleasing,  will  atone  for  the  inh^^tnt 
vulgarity  of  a  man's  loving  his  wife, 
or  a  wife's  loving  her  husband.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  English  courts  have 
been  obliged  to  violate  the  very 
idea,  legally  speaking,  of  marriage, 
and  assist  the  parties  in  contracts 
of  separate  maintepance;   and  a 
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large  share  of  the  fashionable  fam- 
ilies are  settled  on  this  footing. 

And  the  same  law  of  heartless- 
ness  extends  to  society.  There  is 
no  society  in  the  intercourse  of  fash- 
ion, any  more  than  between  the 
men  that  move  and  countermove  on 
a  chess-board.  The  fashionist  must 
not  feel  at  all,  certainly  not  in  any 
way  that  can  be  mistaken  for  a  vir- 
tuous or  simply  natural  emotion. 
To  indulge  the  gentle  passion,  so 
as  to  seem  in  earnest,  would  be  a 
green  and  boyish  thing.  To  ac- 
knowledge the  common  brother- 
hood of  man,  by  any  sentiment  of 
natural  sympathy — to  weep  for  the 
sufferings  of  any  person  not  fash- 
ionable, is  strictly  forbidden.  Nay, 
the  obligations  of  justice,  due  to 
common  people,  as  in  the  payment 
of  an  honest  debt  for  humble  or 
menial  services,  it  makes  of  no  ac- 
count Many  a  fashionist  has  gone 
to  the  duel  ground  to  vindicate  his 
honor  at  the  gaming  table,  when 
the  needy  artisan,  asking  for  the 
bread  which  is  due  to  his  family, 
has  been  driven  from  his  door  with 
a  contemptuous  negative,  five  times 
in  a  week.  Gambling  is  a  vice  so 
far  identified  with  fashion  in  Eu- 
rope, that  a  very  great  share  of  the 
fashionists,  both  male  and  female, 
are  ultimately  involved  in  ruin,  and 
compelled  to  go  into  cheap  living 
and  virtual  banishment  on  the  Con- 
tinent, while  their  estates  may  work 
off  their  incumbrances.  Lying  is 
not  a  practice  only,  but  rather  one 
of  the  essential  accomplishments  of 
fashion;  for  almost  the  whole  in- 
tercourse of  the  caste  is  transacted 
in  lies,  or  polite  plausibilities  that 
should  rather  be  called  lies,  and 
is  understood  to  be.  Profaneness  is 
an  accomplishment  for  both  sexes. 
Hard  drink  is  about  the  only  mel- 
low influence  that  brings  no  taint 
of  dishonor.  There  probably  is  no 
class  of  people  in  civilized  society, 
who  entertain  a  more  sovereign 
contempt  for  the  restraints  of  reli- 
gious principle,  and  for  every  thing 


in  the  nature  of  moral  obligation. 
In  our  own  country,  fashion  has  no- 
where come  up  to  the  standard  of 
a  full  European  maturity.  But  no 
one  is  ignorant  that  the  fashionable 
profligacy  attained  to,  in  some  of 
the  circles  in  our  large  cities,  ap- 
proximates fearfully  near  to  it 

It  must  be  evident,  were  we  to 
go  no  farther,  that  Taste  and  Fash- 
ion are  very  widely  distinct  from 
each  other  in  their  birth,  and  tend 
to  results  as  wide  apart  as  can  be 
conceived.  Genuine  taste  is  rehne- 
ment  itself,  and  can  not  exist  with- 
out a  high  degree  of  intellectual 
culture.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  high 
philosophic  connection  between  the 
vigorous  conception  of  beauty  and 
the  clear  perception  of  truth.  A  gen- 
eral prejudice  we  know  exists,  that 
associates  weakness  or  a  degree  of 
mental  effeminacy  with  taste.  But 
this  is  due  to  the  extreme  flatness 
of  the  word,  which  allows  it  to  be 
applied  to  a  low  and  flimsy  class  of 
exercises,  that  are  without  creative 
fire,  and  therefore,  in  the  higher 
and  better  sense  of  the  word,  with- 
out taste.  No  one  doubts  the  high 
intellectual  character  of  true  poe- 
try, however  beautiful.  Nay,  it  is 
a  distinction  of  true  poetry,  that  it 
gives  out  truths  that  lie  beyond  the  . 
art  of  common  expression,  and  defy 
the  grasp  of  logic.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  Scriptures  are  written  to  so  great 
an  extent  in  poetry.  No  other  ve- 
hicle had  power  to  carry  so  great  a 
burden  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
There  is  more  of  genuine  truth,  for 
the  same  reason,  in  a  page  of  Mil-  . 
ton  or  Shakspeare,  than  in  a  chap- 
ter of  Locke.  The  metaphysician 
will  drag  you  along  by  a  cold  de- 
fining or  refining  process,  through 
a  whole  chapter,  and  will  settle  at 
the  end  on  one  truth,  which  bemg 
dead  when  you  find  it,  you  will 
need  to  erect  a  monument  on  the 
spot  to  its  memory,  else  it  will  es- 
cape you.  But  the  poet  fills  your 
soul  at  once  with  the  thronging  im- 
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ages  of  truth — ^truths  of  the  head« 
truths  of  the  heart — all  coming  in 
visible  shapes  to  be  a  spell  upon 
you  and  fill  you  with  their  power. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  every  other 
department  of  taste,  the  beauty  cre- 
ated is  a  vehicle  of  truth  and  feel- 
ing in  the  same  way  as  in  poetry. 
Taste  never  undertakes  to  shape  a 
bauble  for  the  bauble's  sake.  It 
has  an  idea  which  it'  seeks  to  ex- 
press— ^it  is  intellectual.  Take  an 
instance  as  remote  from  poetry  as 
can  be  conceived.  Let  the  ques- 
tion be.  What  is  it  that  constitutes 
a  beautiful  house  ?  The  half  culti- 
vated man  will  answer,  that  it  is  the 
regularity  of  the  parts,  or  the  pair- 
ing of  the  sides,  or  something  that 
is  no  better.  He  will  criticise  the 
house  as  a  mere  thing.  He  will 
not  look  for  expression,  but  for  an 
object,  thus  or  thus  proportioned. 
But  the  true  architect  will  look 
straight  through  the  form  after  an 
idea,  and  will  demand  some  sort  of 
domestic  expression — comfort,  or 
simplicity  of  living,  or  social  retire- 
ment, or  splendid  elegance.  He 
will  consider  the  climate,  ^e  will 
understand  that  this  building  has 
fires,  a  kitchen  and  scullery,  bed- 
rooms, parlors,  open  views  and  the 
like,  and  will  demand  an  outside 
which  expresses  the  fact — showing, 
as  it  were,  a  family  seated  in  the 
poetry  of  comfort,  or  refined  ele- 
gance, or  wealthy  magnificence. 
The  particular  items  of  the  building 
he  will  not  stay  to  examine,  as  if 
he  were  a  mere  joiner,  but  he  will 
hasten  to  view  it  as  a  whole,  and 
see  if  it  gives  him  an  idea.  The 
same  is  true  in  all  the  fine  arts,  in 
statuary,  painting,  music,  garden- 
ing, landscape,  and,  if  dress  could 
be  ruled  by  taste,  in  dress — ^true 
beauty  demands  an  idea.  It  is  in- 
tellectual, a  warm  reality,  an  ex- 
pression of  reason  and  feeling. 

It  must  be  evident,  in  this  view, 
that  if  the  taste  of  mankind  were 
called  into  exercise,  as  it  should  be, 
and  made  the  arbiter  of  all  the  out- 


ward forms  of  life,  it  would  rapidly 
kindle  the  intelligence  and  elevate 
the  dignity  of  society.  The  cur- 
rent modes  of  fashion  dispense  with 
thought,  in  some  of  its  most  genial 
and  fructifying  offices.  The  disci- 
ple has  only  to  ask  what,  is,  and  his 
law  is  discovered  ;  whereas,  if  he 
were  compelled  to  ask  what  ought 
to  be — ^what  is  becoming  in  dress, 
suitable  in  manners  and  conduct ; 
what  is  a  beautiful  house  ;  what  a 
right  color ;  in  music,  what  is  the 
law  of  tasteful  execution;  in  gar- 
dening, what  is  the  capacity  of  the 
place,  and  how  it  shall  get  the  gen- 
uine effect — were  all  such  ques- 
tions (and  they  are  ever  multiply- 
ing round  us  by  thousands  in  the 
outward  life)  brought  home  to  be 
settled  by  thought,  and  the  effort 
kept  up  to  find  what  forms,  in  all 
these  matters,  have  the  best  capa- 
city of  expressing  the  best  and  most 
beautiful  ideas,  intelligence  would 
be  kept  alive  and  powerfully  invig- 
orated in  us.  This  kind  of  exer- 
cise too,  would  beget  an  ingenuous 
spirit  in  society,  that  would  sort 
with  purity,  moral  integrity,  domes- 
tic  love,  and  genuine  refinement 
of  every  kind.  This  kind  of  exer- 
cise, in  fact,  is  what  many  true 
Christians  most  especially  need,  to 
supply  a  very  lamentable  deficieocy 
in  their  lives.  Their  perceptive 
powers,  as  to  what  is  outwardly 
good  and  pleasing,  want  cultivation. 
They  are  such  as  would  move  an 
apostle  to  say — I  pray  that  your 
love  may  abound  yet  more  and 
more,  in  knowledge  and  in  all 
judgment,  [aesthetic,]  that  ye  may 
approve  things  that  are  excellent. 
Things  outwardly  excellent  and 
right,  are  discriminated  always  by 
an  act  of  taste,  and  therefore  every 
degree  of  cultivation,  in  the  out- 
ward forms  of  beauty,  adds  strength 
and  ornament  to  the  moral  charac- 
ter. Taste  in  fact,  sorts  with  every 
thing  good  and  dignified  in  human 
society.  She  learns  to  read  the 
world  and  trace  the  holy  signatures 
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of  truth  which  God  has  written  on  his 
works.  She  catches  a  divine  express 
sion  from  all  outward  beauty,  and 
becomes  a  qualified  interpreter  of 
symbols,  otherwise  unintelligent,  or 
falsely  understood.  Her  very  power 
of  criticism  is  in  fact,  a  power  both 
of  intellectual  discrimination  and 
expression.  By  the  altars  of  reli- 
gion, she  is  ever  like  to  choose  her 
abode.  The  horns  of  the  altars  are 
shaped  by  her  hand,  the  veil  that 
hides  the  cherubim  is  wrought  by 
her  needle.  Faith  dwells  in  the 
temple  she  has  built,  and  climbs  up 
to  God  in  the  solemn  proportions  of 
her  works.  The  temple  hymn  is 
the  music  of  her  voice,  prophesying 
that  employment  which  the  right- 
eous hope  before  the  throne  of  God. 
All  the  relations  of  our  mortal  state 
she  loves  to  acknowledge,  discerns 
a  divine  beauty  in  them,  moves  us 
to  render  back  to  them  a  tribute  of 
beauty  in  our  conduct.  She  dwells 
about  the  homes,  blessing  the  joys 
of  domestic  love.  She  goes  forth 
into  the  great  society  of  man  with 
a  friendly  look,  adding  warmth  and 
ornament  to  life.  And  if  ever  the 
day  shall  come  when  all  the  dwell- 
ers on  earth  are  righteous  men, 
when  the  manners  are  pure  and 
k>vely,  when  the  conduct  is  amia- 
ble, when  every  relationship  is  fill- 
ed, and  every  habitation  a  habita- 
tion of  beauty,  then  will  it  be  seen 
that  taste,  under  the  guidance  of 
grace,  has  set  the  traces  of  her  fin- 
ishing work  in  every  part  of  the 
scene. 

There  is,  doubtless,  some  danger 
in  the  effort  to  make  a  tasteful  re- 
ligion, lest  the  spirit  and  power 
should  evaporate,  and  pride  steid 
into  the  place  of  humility.  If  we 
assume  a  right  to  adjust  the  out- 
ward dress  of  religion  for  ourselves, 
we  have  greatly  to  fear  that  our 
dress  will  turn  out  to  be  more  like 
a  shroud  and  a  preparation  for  bu- 
rial, than  a  clothing  of  life.  But 
in  what  is  there  not  some  danger. 
If  a  tasteful  religion  is  dangerous, 


what  win  3rou  maj  of  an  nntasteful  ? 
—what  of  a  religion  that  glories  in 
the  absence  of  ail  order  and  dig* 
nity.  We  have  seen  too  much  of 
this  in  our  country.  Possibly  it 
may  faaye  gained  some  coDverts. 
But  assuredly  it  has  lost  more  than 
it  has  gained.  But  we  have  no 
time  to  argue  this  point.  We  only 
express  our  certain  belief,  that  the 
world  will  some  time  or  other  have 
a  religion  clothed  in  beauty,  and 
that  this  will  be  the  day  of  its  high- 
est spirituality  and  holiest  power. 

There  yet  remains  a  single  point 
of  view,  in  which  the  distinction  we 
assert  has  a  special  interest  Fash- 
ion is  an  eminently  un republican 
influence.  American  fashion  is  a 
very  slim  and  meagre  affair,  as  yet, 
and  we  rejoice  that  it  is  so.  Still, 
we  have  a  great  many  in  all  ranks 
who  are  infected  with  the  mania, 
and  put  forth  efforts,  more  or  less 
absurd,  to  be  fashionable ;  and  many, 
who  would  take  it  as  a  rank  offense 
to  dispute  their  pretensions  to  fash- 
ion. We  certainly  have  the  genu- 
ine spirit — a  spirit  as  ambitious  of 
caste,  as  can  be  found  in  any  coun- 
try. It  has  the  genuine  impudence 
and  vulgarity.  Its  pretensions  are 
as  hollow  as  in  the  old  world ;  the 
distinction  it  assumes  as  fictitious ; 
its  principles  as  rotten ;  its  heart  as 
oold. 

It  should  be  recollected  too,  that 
all  our  fashions  take  their  origin 
abroad.  France  and  England  are 
ever  legislating  over  us,  in  these 
respects,  more  summarily  and  ab» 
solutely  than  if  we  were  under  their 
parliaments.  We  go  to  them  every 
month,  to  ask  for  the  shapes  in 
which  to  wear  our  bodies,  and  con- 
sent, with  all  humility,  to  be  a  se- 
cond circle  under  them,  receivers 
at  second-hand  of  their  already  an- 
tiquated modes.  How  ridiculous 
too  is  it  in  us,  with  the  limited 
means  of  our  American  families,  to 
ape  the  style  and  manners  of  Eu» 
ropean  caste.    Having  no  laws  of 
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entail  and  primogenitnre,  it  must 
erer  be  so.  Republics  have  no  nat* 
nial  affinity  with  fashion.  They 
sort  only  with  plainness,  simplicity^ 
intellectual  freedom,  and  taste. 

Athens,  for  example,  had  never 
a  fashion  in  our  sense  of  the  term. 
But  the  devotion  of  her  people  to 
works  of  taste  was  unbounded.  Athr 
•na  glowed  with  beauty.  The  in- 
ventive fire  of  her  genius  had  no 
limit  or  constraint.  Truth,  religion^ 
and  the  state,  were  all  enshrined  in 
beauty.  What  now  if  this  Athenian 
people,  the  high  men  and  fair  wo- 
men, had  been  caught  with  admira« 
tion  of  the  Persian  modes  and  fash- 
ions, and  been  ambitious  to  copy 
the  style  of  that  splendid  court. 
Just  so  far  would  they  have  despi- 
sed their  own  little  dull  republic* 
Miltiades  might  have  been  a  Per- 
sian dandy  and  Plato  a  Babylonish 
Brummel ;  all  the  great  souls  of  fire 
had  been  smothered  in  this  abjeot 
admiration  of  the  foreign  splendor. 
Then  how  vulgar  a  thing  to  speak, 
walk,  sit,  sing,  entertain  like  Athe- 
nians,  and  not  like  the  Persians; 
then  where  were  Athens — the  Ath- 
ens we  have  known  ?  Would  that 
our  great  republic,  growing  greater 
every  year,  and  better  able  to  re- 
spect herself,  would  forswear,  as 
soon  as  possible,  this  slavery  to  for- 
eign modes  and  fashions,  and  wed 
herself  unchangeably  to  the  better 
standards  of  beauty.  No  other 
country  has  a  capacity  to  lead  this 
great  moral  emancipation.  We  have 
a  new  world  to  ourselves.  God  has 
set  us  here  to  strike  one  blow  for 
liberty.     But  there  wants  another. 

And  here  let  us  commend  to  our 
readers  a  single  trait  of  taste  which 
is  peculiar,  and  beautifully  sorts 
with  our 'institutions,  viz.  this,  that 
taste  is  possible  to  all.  The  hum- 
blest and  poorest  man  may  look  on 
the  face  of  beauty  with  as  much  . 
freedom,  and  love  it  with  as  high  a  ' 
relish,  as  the  most  favored.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  own  the  beautiful 
in  order  to  have  perfect  enjoyment 


of  it  Besides,  the  poor  man^s  house 
can  be  as  tasteful  as  the  rich  man^s ; 
for  taste  does  not  consist  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  that  it  pes- 
sesseth,  but  in  the  use  which  is  made 
of  what  it  has.  Here  is  a  very 
great  and  oppressive  mistake.  How 
of\en  do  our  poor  Christian  fathers 
and  mothers  declaim  against  taste 
and  fashion,  as  criminal  vanities, 
supposing  them  to  be  actually  the 
same  thing.  Therefore,  knowing 
the  impossibility  to  them  of  ton  and 
high  show,  they  never  conceive  the 
universal  possibility  of  taste  and 
beauty*  How  happy  for  them  had 
they  sufficient  cultivation  to  con^ 
ceive  another  kind  of  good  which 
lies  within  their  reach,  viz.  neat- 
ness, order,  pretty  inventions  in  fur* 
niture  and  ornament,  modesty  and 
becomingness  in  dress,  good  man« 
ncrs,  elegance  of  feeling,  refine* 
ment  of  intercourse,  literary  culti« 
vation.  These  things  are  perfectly 
within  their  reach.  Every  com* 
mon  man^s  house  or  cottage,  might 
be  more  than  a  palace, — a  lit* 
tie  abode  of  tasteful ness  and  re- 
fined happiness.  Now,  under  the 
pretext  of  a  hatred  to  show,  it  is  a 
mere  den,  not  unlikely,  of ^lisorder 
and  vulgarity — as  destitute  of  virtue 
as  of  ornament,  and  as  destitute  of 
happiness  as  of  either. 

The  same  mistake,  though  in  a 
different  way,  produces  mischiefs 
equally  deplorable  in  the  middle 
and  higher  ranks  of  society.  The 
distinctness  of  taste  and  fashion  is 
not  apprehended,  or  but  insufficiently 
apprehended.  Consequently,  no  al- 
ternative is  lef\,  but  either  to  stay 
content  with  obscurity,  or  to  stretch 
away  after  the  set  style  of  fashion. 
How  this  upstartism  has  turned  the 
heads  and  overturned  the  fortunes 
of  thousands,  is  well  known. 

The  daughter,  who  has  never 
been  taught  to  make  a  tasteful  home, 
and  deem  it  her  best  ornament,  an- 
noys her  father  with  her  silly  im- 
portunities, and  compels  him  to  go 
beyond  his  means,  and  beyond  die 
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true  dignity  of  reason,  to  gratify 
her  propensity  to  fashion.  The 
sons,  never  trained  to  conceive  it 
the  highest  of  all  accomplishments 
to  be  gentlemen,  or  to  desire  that 
elegant  discipline  of  character,  by 
which  they  may  shine  in  the  walks 
of  literature  and  public  action,  must 
yet  be  something,  and  what  can 
they  be  so  well  as  exquisites  of  ton 
and  fashion  ?  To  conceive  the  idea 
of  a  gentleman,  requires  no  small 
cultivation  of  mind,  but  this  requires 
none.  Their  family,  which  had  be* 
gun  to  rise  in  wealth,  or  was  nearly 
risen,  is  laughed  at,  and  not  seldom 
crushed  by  the  fashionable  extrava- 
gance. Then  follows  a  sad  chap- 
ter of  history.  There  is  no  capaci- 
ty to  rise,  none  to  adorn  or  enjoy  a 
humbler  estate,  no  family  affections 
have  survived  the  dissipation,  to  aid 
them  in  bearing  their  adversity — 
the  only  alternative  is  to  suffer  a 
total  wreck  of  character  and  happi- 
ness. And  if  no  such  consequen- 
ces followed,  we  still  must  pity  the 
miserable  poverty  of  understanding, 
the  very  essential  vulgarity  of  char- 
acter displayed  by  so  many  persons 
of  only  moderate  wealth,  in  their 
ambition  to  copy  the  style,  and 
shine  in  the  equipage  of  fashion. 
This  class  of  persons  have  all  suffi- 
cient means,  using  proper  economy, 
to  provide  houses  and  grounds  and 
libraries,  and  surround  themselves 
with  all  that  is  beautiful,  smd  enjoy 
a  life  of  elegant  ease.  But  alas ! 
they  have  no  capacity  to  conceive 
or  relish  a  style  of  life  so  truly  re- 
fined, so  proper  to  their  estate. 


Would  now  that  we  could  bring 
this  subject  near  to  all  our  country- 
men, and  fill  their  minds  with  the 
beautiful  spectacle  our  country 
ought  to  exhibit.  We  would  show 
them  the  inherent  repugnance  of 
fashion  to  our  state  of  equal  socie- 
ty. We  would  declare  to  them  the 
universal  possibility  of  taste,  and 
show  them  how  it  would  soften  our 
asperities,  if  all  classes  were  thus 
engaged  to  add  ornament  and  grace 
to  life.  To  the  poor  man  we  would 
reveal  by  what  method  he  can  cer- 
tainly command  the  respect  of  the 
rich,  and  multiply  a  thousand-fold 
the  innocent  joys  of  life.  Upon  the 
Christian,  rich  or  poor,  we  would 
urge  the  great  honor  he  will  bring 
to  his  profession,  by  showing  how  it 
adds  an  outward  grace  of  ornament 
to  his  dwelling  and  his  person.  We 
would  speak  of  the  inherent  dignity 
x>f  living  within  our  means.  To  all 
we  would  say,  dare  to  be  republi- 
cans. And  as  you  love  your  coun- 
try, study  in  all  things  the  severe 
simplicity  of  taste.  Live  towards 
this  mark,  and  reason  towards  it, 
and,  if  you  please,  sharpen  your 
argument  with  ridicule.  Lo<^, 
what  a  spectacle  this  great  nation 
will  exhibit,  when  it  is  occupied  as 
a  realm  of  taste — ^when  the  neat 
cottages  sprinkled  over  the  hills,  and 
blended  with  .the  elegant  mansions 
of  the  rich — when  the  graceful 
dress  of  our  people,  their  fine  truth- 
ful manners,  the  genial  glow  of 
their  society,  their  high-toned  liber- 
ty and  tasteful  piety,  combine  to 
show  the  dignity  of  our  institutions 
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HUME,   VOLTAIRE,   AN0   ROUSSEAU. 


Thesb  very  talented  men  were 
the  most  active  and  successful  advo- 
cates of  infidelity  during  the  last 
century;  and  a  concise,  impartial, 
and  authentic  account  of  their  lives, 
and  their  assaults  upon  Christianity, 
is  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  this 
journal. 

HUME. 

David  Hume,  Esq.,  was  horn  at 
Edinburgh,  April  26th,  1711,  and 
was  of  a  good  family,  but  not  opu* 
lent.  His  father  died  while  he  was 
an  infant,  and  his  education  de« 
▼olved  on  his  mother.  Afler  the 
usual  preparation,  his  friends  wished 
him  to  pursue  the  study  of  law ;  but 
he  was  displeased  with  that  pursuit, 
preferring  poets  and  ocators  before 
the  dry  and  thorny  jurists.  He  next 
tried  merchandise,  but  found  that 
also  irksome.  In  1734  he  removed 
to  Prance,  in  order  to  pursue  his 
favorite  studies  with  less  expense. 
At  Rheims  and  at  La  Fleche  in 
Anjou,  he  spent  three  years  very 
agreeably.  Returning  to  London, 
in  1737,  he  the  next  year  published 
his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature ; 
which,  he  says,  '^fell  dead'bam 
from  the  press,^'  or  attracted  no  no* 
tice.  In  1742  he  published  the  first 
part  of  his  Essays,  which  was  fa- 
vorably received.  In  1745  he  spent 
a  year  in  the  family  of  the  Marquis 
of  Annandate  ;  afterwards,  during 
two  years,  he  was  private  secretary 
to  General  St.  Clair,  on  the  coast  of 
France,  and  at  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Turin.  While  at  Turin  he  re- 
wrote his  Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture, and  had  it  published  at  Lon- 
don in  1749,  with  the  new  title,  an 
Inquiry  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing. But  it  was  not  much  bet- 
ter received  than  before.  The  same 
year,  he  retired  to  the  family  estate 
in  Scotland,  and  there  composed  the 
second  part  of  his  Essays,  which  he 
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entitled  Political  Discourses.  His 
works  now  began  to  receive  atten- 
tion, and  to  afford  him  a  good  in- 
come. In  1751  he  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  and  the  next  year  he 
published  his  Political  Discourses. 
He  also  published  the  same  year,  at 
London,  his  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Morals,  which  he  es- 
teemed ^^  incomparably  the  best  of 
all  his  works,'^  but  which  was  little 
noticed  by  the  public.  In  1752,  he 
became  librarian  to  the  Advocates* 
Library  at  Edinburgh,  and  com- 
menced writing  his  History  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  published  1754-- 
1761.  It  was  but  indifferently  re- 
ceived, in  consequence  of  its  par- 
tiality to  the  Stuart  dynasty,  and 
some  other  defects.  He  also  pub- 
lished during  this  period,  his  Natu** 
ral  History  of  Religion,  and  some 
smaller  pieces.  In  1763,  he  went 
to  France  as  secretary  of  embassy 
to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  ;  was  much 
caressed  at  Paris,  was  Charge  d'Af- 
feAres  at  that  court  in  1765;  and 
returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1766. 
The  next  year  he  was  made  under- 
secretary under  General  Conway ; 
hot  in  1769  he  returned  again  to 
Edinburgh,  with  a  fortune  of  jf  1000 
a  year.  In  1775,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  bowel-complaint ;  and,  af\er 
languishing  a  year  and  a  half,  he  ex- 
pired on  the  25th  of  August,  1776. 
According  to  his  autobiography  and 
the  eulogy  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  he 
was  aware  of  his  approaching  disso- 
lution, and  met  the  event  with  stoic 
indifference.  Amusing  himself  a  few 
days  before  his  death  with  read- 
ing Lucian's  Dialogues,  and,  with 
jests,  about  passing  the  Styx,  he  de- 
scribed the  dialogue  he  might  hold 
with  Charon,  the  infernal  ferryman. 
Ailer  his  death  were  published  his 
Dialogue  on  Natural  Religion,  and 
his  Essay  on  Suicide ;  the  former 
in  1778,  and  the  latter  in  1783. 
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Mr.  Hume  was  a  decided  infidel^ 
or  a  disbeliever  in  revealed  religion ; 
and  he  held  that  the  evidence  for 
natural  religion  has  no  scientific  ba- 
sis, but  is  derived  merely  from  our 
instinctive  apprehensions.  In  moral 
and  mental  philosophy,  he  held  to 
what  he  calls  mitigated  skepticism ; 
that  is,  he  believed  it  impossible  to 
prove,  by  metaphysical  or  specula- 
tive reasoning,  the  existence  of  a 
material  world  around  us,  of  a  Grod, 
a  providence,  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  itxi.  He 
did  not  deny  the  truth  of  these  im- 
portant facts ;  but  he  held  that  the 
truth  of  them  rests  upon  probable 
grounds  only,  or  upon  moral  evi- 
dence, and  not  upon  evidence  which 
is  scientific  and  demonstrative.  In 
his  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Un- 
derstanding, (sec.  xii,  p.  173,  174,) 
he  says :  '^  It  seems  to  me,  that  the 
only  objects  of  the  abstract  sciences 
or  of  demonstration,  are  quantity 
and  numl^er ;  and  that  all  attempts 
to  extend  this  more  perfect  species 
of  knowledge  beyond  these  bounds, 
are  mere  sophistry  and  illusion.^' — 
^  All  other  inquiries  of  man  regard 
only  matter  of  fact  and  existence ; 
and  these  are  evidently  bcapable  of 
demonstration." — "  The  existence 
therefore  of  any  being,  can  only  be 
proved  by  arguments  from  its  cause 
or  its  effect ;  and  these  arguments 
are  founded  entirely  on  experi- 
ence."— "  It  is  only  experience 
which  teaches  us  the  nature  and 
bounds  of  cause  and  effect,  and  en- 
ables us  to  infer  the  existence  of 
one  object  from  another.  Such  is 
the  foundation  of  moral  reasonings 
which  forms  the  greater  part  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  and  is  the  source 
of  all  human  action  and  behavior." 
In  another  place,  (sec.  i,  p.  10,)  he 
says:  ^^Here  lies  the  justest  and 
most  plausible  objection  against  a 
considerable  part  o£  metaphysics, 
that  they  are  not  properly  a  sci' 
encey 

Mr.  Hume  has  been  taxed  with 
denying,  altogether,,  the  cozmection 


between  cause  and  effect,  and  con- 
sequently, the  validity  of  all  our 
reasoning  from  such  connection. 
But  this  is  a  false  charge.  He  only 
denied  the  solidity  of  all  metaphysi- 
eal  proofs  of  such  connection,  not 
the  reality  of  the  connection.  In 
the  work  above  cited,  (sec.  iv,  p. 
38,)  he  declares  expressly :  ^^  None 
but  a  fool  or  madman  will  ever  pre- 
tend to  dispute  the  authority  of  ec- 
jpertence,  or  to  reject  that  great  guide 
of  human  life."  And  in  closing  his 
argument  on  the  subject,  he  says, 
(sec.  V,  p.  50,)  ^^  What  then  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter? 
A  simple  one ;  though  it  must  be 
confessed,  pretty  remote  from  the 
common  theories  of  philosophy. 
All  belief  of  matter  of  fact  or  real 
existence,  is  derived  merely  from 
some  object  present  to  the  memory 
or  senses,  and  a  customary  conjunc' 
tion  between  that  and  some  other 
object." — "  This  belief  is  the  neceS' 
sary  result  of  placing  the  mind  in 
such  circumstances.  It  is  an  ope- 
ration of  the  soul,  when  we  are  so 
situated,  as  unavoidable^  as  to  feel 
the  passion  of  love  when  we  receive 
benefits,  or ,  hatred  when  we  meet 
with  injuries.  All  these  operations 
are  a  species  of  natural  instincts^ 
which  no  reasoning  or  process  of 
thought  and  understanding  is  able 
either  to  produce,  or  to  prevent." 
Mr.  Flume's  skepticism,  therefore, 
did  not  call  in  question  the  conclu- 
sions we  derive  from  experience 
and  common  sense,  but  merely  the 
validity  of  all  metaphysical  or  phi- 
losophical reasoning  in  regard  to 
matters  of  fact  and  real  existence  in 
the  natural  and  the  spiritual  worlds. 
In  the  work  already  named,  (sec. 
xi,  p.  144,  6cc.)  where  he  introduces 
a  disputant  defending  Epicurus's 
idea,  (viz.  that  we  have  no  evidence 
of  a  particular  providence,  or  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments,) he  makes  the  person  say, 
that  by  reasoning  from  effects  to 
their  cause,  we  may  indeed  prove 
the  existence  of  an  intelligent  Ore* 
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ator  of  the  world ;  but  we  can  not 
ascribe  to  him  any  attributes  or  per- 
fections beyond  what  he  has  visibly 
displayed,  for  we  can  only  infer  a 
first  cause  adequate  to  produce  the 
world  before  us.  And  on  this 
ground,  we  can  not  infer  that  God 
has  any  other  and  ulterior  designs 
in  regard  to  men,  than  what  we  now 
see.  To  this  reasoning  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Hume  makes  the  objec- 
tion, that  when  we  see  an  unfinished 
building  surrounded  with  materials, 
we  infer  that  the  building  is  to  be 
completed,  and  is  to  become  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  it  now  is ; 
and  why  may  we  not  argue  in  a 
similar  manner  with  regard  to  the 
world,  as  being  God^s  unfinished 
building  ?  The  friend  replies :  We 
can  not  do  so,  for  this  reason,  that 
men  are  a  class  of  beings  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted,  so  that  we  can 
judge  from  their  incipient  acts,  what 
they  are  about  to  do ;  but  that  God 
is  a  solitary  being  in  the  universe, 
whom  we  know  only  from  his  works, 
and  therefore  we  can  never  argue 
from  his  known  character  or  attri- 
butes, what  he  is  about  to  do,  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  him  to  pos- 
sess any  other  attributes  than  he 
has-  already  displayed.  To  this, 
Mr.  Hume  rejoins,  that  he  doubts 
whether  God  is  so  unlike  to  all  other 
rational  beings,  men,  for  example, 
as  to  forbid  our  reasoning  from  anal- 
ogy, that,  as  a  rational  being,  he 
must  have  such  and  such  designs. 
He  moreover  says,  that  his  friend's 
principles  are  injurious  to  society, 
because  the  belief  of  a  future  state 
of  retribution  has  a  salutary  influ- 
ence on  human  conduct;  so  that, 
allowing  Epicureans  to  be  good 
reasoners,  they  can  not  be  regarded 
as  good  citizens  and  politicians. 

In  regard  to  natural  theology, 
Mr.  Hume's  mitigated  skepticism 
consisted  in  denying  the  validity 
and  certainty  of  all  philosophical 
reasoning  in  this  department  of 
knowledge,  and  generally  through- 
out the  range  of  metaphysical  dis- 


cussions, because  we  have  no  cer- 
tain and  scientific  knowledge  of 
causation,  or  of  the  necessary  con- 
nection between  cause  and  effect 

But  in  regard  to  revealed  religion, 
or  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  Mr. 
Hume  was  not  a  mere  skeptic ;  he 
was  a  decided  infidel  or  disbeliever 
in  supernatural  revelation.  In  his 
Inquiry,  so  oAen  quoted,  (sec.  x,  o^ 
Miracles,  p.  118,)  he  tells  us,  that 
he  flattered  himself  he  had  discov- 
ered an  argument,  which  would  for- 
ever silence  all  reasoning  from  mtr- 
acles  in  support  of  any  religion. 
The  argument  is  this.  Experience 
is  our  only  guide  in  judging  of  all 
matters  of  fact.  We  give  credit  to 
testimony,  because  we  have  found 
it  generally  to  accord  with  facts; 
and  we  estimate  the  credibility  of 
alleged  fa<fts,  by  their  accordance 
or  disagreement  with  the  experience 
of  mankind.  The  incredibility  of  a 
fact,  may  be  such  as  to  invalidate 
any  testimony.  And  in  all  cases  of 
doubt  or  uncertainty,  we  weigh  the 
probabilities  on  both  sides,  strike  a 
balance,  and  then  yield  assent  strong 
or  weak,  according  to  the  prepon- 
derating evidence.  AAer  these  pre- 
liminary remarks,  he  proceeds  thus, 
(p.  122,  123,)  ''Let  us  suppose, 
that  the  fact  which  the  witnesses 
aflirm,  instead  of  being  only  mar- 
vellous, is  really  miraculous;  and 
suppose  also,  that  the  testimony, 
considered  apart  and  in  itself, 
amounts  to  an  entire  proof;  in  that 
case  there  is  proof  against  proof,  of 
which  the  strongest  must  prevail, 
but  with  a  diminution  of  its  force, 
in  proportion  to  that  of  its  antagonist. 
A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unal- 
terable experience  has  established 
these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  mir- 
acle, from  the  very  nature  of  the 
fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument 
from  experience  can  possibly  be 
imagined.'' — ^*'  The  plain  conse- 
quence is,  (and  it  is  a  general  max- 
im worthy  of  our  attention,)  that 
no  testimony  is  sufficient  to  estab* 
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lish  a  miracle^  unless  the  testimony 
be  of  such  a  kind,  that  its  falsehood 
would  be  more  miraculous,  than  the 
fact  which  it  endeavors  to  establish : 
and  even  in  that  case,  there  is  a 
mutual  destruction  of  arguments, 
and  the  superior  only  gives  us  an 
assurance  suitable  to  that  degree  of 
force  which  remains  ader  deducting 
the  inferior." 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  ap- 
pears to  consist  in  confounding  two 
things  which  have  not  the  least  con- 
nection. The  argument  supposes 
the  uniform  experience  of  mankind 
respecting  the  mere  course  of  fia- 
iurCj  to  be  a  uniform  experience 
against  the  occurrence  of  miradea. 
Whereas  the  objects  of  experience, 
in  the  two  cases,  are  altogether  dif- 
ferent. In  the  one  case,  the  expe- 
rience relates  to  the  mere  course  of 
nature,  or  to  those  events  which  oc- 
cur under  and  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  nature ;  but  in  the  other 
case,  it  relates  to  supemaiund 
events,  to  occurrences  altogether 
ovl  of  the  course  of  nature,  events 
produced  immediately  by  the  al- 
mighty power  of  God  ;  for  it  is  in 
this  sense,  and  in  this  sense  only, 
that  ^^a  miracle  is  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  natureJ*'*  Now  it  is 
admitted  on  all  sides,  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  world,  so  far  as  it 
has  gone,  has  ever  found  ntUure  to 
be  uniform  in  her  operations,  or  to 
work  according  to  permanent  and 
unchangeable  laws.  But  what  has 
this  to  do  with  miracles  7  The 
regular  operations  of  nature,  and 
the  supernatural  works  of  God, 
are  totally  distinct  things ;  and,  of 
course,  human  experience  in  regard 
to  the  former,  has  no  bearing  what* 
ever  on  the  credibility  or  incredi- 
bility of  the  latter.  The  vaunted 
argument,  in  reality,  amounts  only 
to  this : 

A  miracle  in  the  course  of  na' 
ture,  is  contrary  to  all  human  ex- 
perience. And  therefore,  a  miracle 
out  of  the  course  of  nature,  is  con- 
trary to  all  human  experience. 


Such  reasoning  is  what  logicians 
call  sophisma  a  dido  secundum 
quid  ad  dictum  simplidier ;  or,  as- 
suming that  what  is  true,  in  some 
special  cases,  must  be  true  in  all 
possible  cases,  or  be  simply  and 
universally  true. 

That  this  is  a  fair  statement  of  Mr. 
Hume^s  sophistical  argument,  will 
perhaps  appear  more  evident,  if  we 
repeat  it  in  his  own  words,  with  the 
necessary  explanations  of  ambigu- 
ous terms,  thus :  ^^  A  miracle  is  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  (or 
an  event  entirely  out  of  the  course 
of  nature,  and  not  produced  by  her 
laws,)  and  as  a  fixed  and  unaltera- 
ble experience  has  established  (the 
uniformity  of  )  these  laws,  (through- 
out the  course  of  nature,)  the  proof 
against  a  miracle,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  fact,  (that  a  miracle 
is  out  of  the  course  of  nature,)  is 
as  entire,  as  any  argument  from 
experience  can  possibly  be  im- 
agined." 

But,  although  this  appears  to  be 
the  true  import  of  Mr.  Hume's  ar- 
gument, provided  we  give  any  con- 
sistent meaning  to  his  language,  yet 
when  read  cursorily  and  superfi- 
cially, the  argument  seems  to  be 
simply  this;  ^^The  uniform  expe- 
rience of  the  world,  is  directly  op- 
posed to  all  occurrence  of  miracles ; 
and  therefore,  their  occurrence  is 
utterly  incredible."  To  this  form 
of  the  argument  the  obvious  reply 
is,  that  the  voice  of  history  contra- 
dicts this  broad  assertion  respecting 
the  experience  of  the  world.  For 
history,  both  sacred  and  profane, 
testifies  that  vast  numbers  of  per- 
sons, in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries, have  witnessed,  or  at  least, 
have  believed  that  they  witnessed 
the  occurrence  of  miracles ;  and  it 
must  first  be  proved,  that  all  these 
persons  were  deceived,  that  not  a 
single  one  of  them  ever  witnessed 
what  they  all  say  they  witnessed* 
Until  this  is  proved  satisfactorily, 
the  broad  assertion,  that  the  expe- 
rience of  the  world  is  oppoaed  to 
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all  occurrence  of  miracles,  is  an 
unwarrantable  assumption;  it  is  a 
manifest  pelitio  prindpii^  a  direct 
begging  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Hume  himself  could  not  but 
feel  the  necessity  of  rebutting  the 
abundant  testimony  of  history  as  to 
the  occurrence  of  miracles.  He 
therefore  goes  on  to  say,  (p.  124,) 
^^  In  the  foregoing  reasoning  we 
have  supposed,  that  the  testimony 
upon  which  a  miracle  is  founded 
may  possibly  amount  to  an  entire 
proof,  and  that  the  falsehood  of  that 
testimony  would  be  a  real  prodigy. 
But  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  we  have 
been  a  great  deal  too  liberal  in  our 
concessions,  and  that  there  never 
was  a  miraculous  event  established 
on  so  full  an  evidence.  For,  I.  There 
is  not  to  be  found  in  all  history, 
any  miracle  attested  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  men,  of  such  unques- 
tioned good  sense,  education,  and 
learning,  as  to  secure  us  against  all 
delusion  in  themselves ;  of  such  un- 
doubted integrity,  as  to  place  them 
beyond  all  suspicion  of  any  design 
to  deceive  others ;  of  such  credit 
and  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind, as  to  have  a  great  deal  to  lose 
in  case  of  being  detected  in  any 
falsehood ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
attesting  facts,  performed  in  a  pub- 
lic manner,  and  in  so  celebrated  a 
part  of  the  world,  as  to  render  the 
detection  unavoidable :  all  which 
circumstances  are  requisite  to  give 
a  full  assurance  in  the  testimony  of 
men.^'  II.  Most  people  too  readily 
give  credit  to  miracles.  III.  Mira- 
cles are  found  to  be  most  abundant 
among  ignorant  and  barbarous  na- 
tions. IV.  There  is  conflicting  tes- 
timony on  this  subject ;  for  all  the 
popular  religions  claim  to  have  the 
support  of  miracles,  and  it  is  im- 
possible that  God  should  have  set 
his  seal  to  religions  so  diverse. — 
These  are  only  the  common  argu- 
ments of  infidel  writers  against  mir- 
acles; and  they  are  all  critically 
examined  and  answered  by  those 
writers  who  have    undertdcen   to 


substantiate  the  miracles  of  th-^  Bi« 
ble ;  e.  g.  Sherlock,  West,  L  /^ttle- 
ton,  Campbell,  Leland,  Paley,  6ic, 
The  1st  of  Mr.  Hume's  object  ons, 
is  denied  altogether.  The  2d  only 
shows,  that  we  should  guard  aga'nst 
deception,  and  should  examine  well 
the  whnesses.  The  3d  is  of  no  'orce 
against  the  miracles  of  the  Bible, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
Egyptian  sages,  the  whole  Jewish 
nation,  all  the  early  Christians,  and 
great  numbers  of  learned  Greeks 
and  Romans,  were  too  ignorant  and 
barbarous  to  give  us  credible  testi* 
mony  respecting  things  which  they 
saw  with  their  own  eyes.  The  4th 
is  no  argument  against  the  miracles 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  unless  the 
existence  of  counterfeits  proves  that 
there  can  be  no  genuine  coin. 

After  this  attempt  to  fortify  his 
main  argument,  Mr.  Hume  arrives 
at  the  following  conclusion,  (p.  135, 
136,)  ^*'  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it 
appears,  that  no  testimony  for  any 
kind  of  miracle  has  ever  amounted 
to  a  prohahility^  much  less  to  a 
proof;  and  that,  even  supposing  it 
amounted  to  a  proof,  it  would  be 
opposed  by  another  proof,  derived 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact 
which  it  endeavored  to  establish,'' 
and  of  sufficient  force  to  annihilate 
it.  *^  And  therefore  we  may  estab- 
lish it  as  a  maxim,  that  no  human 
testimony  can  have  such  force  as  to 
prove  a  miracle,  and  make  it  a  just 
joundatian  for  any  system  of  re/t- 
gian,  I  beg  the  limitations  here 
made  may  be  remarked,  when  I 
say,  that  a  miracle  can  never  be 
proved,  so  as  to  he  the  foundation 
of  a  system  of  religion.  For  I  own, 
that  otherwise,  there  may  possibly 
be  miracles,  or  violations  of  the 
usual  course  of  nature,  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  admit  of  proof  from  hu- 
man testimony  ;  though,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  find  any  such 
in  all  the  records  of  history."  So 
then,  af\er  all,  human  testimony 
may  be  good  evidence  of  the  actual 
occurrence  of   miracles,   provided 
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those  miracles  are  not  appealed  to, 
in  support  of  any  system  of  reli- 
gion I  What  inconsistency !  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hume,  a  miracle, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact  it 
involves^  can  not  be  proved  by  hu- 
man testimony ;  and  yet  he  allows, 
that  it  can  be  thus  proved,  provided 
it  does  not  go  to  confirm  Uie  truth 
of  any  religion  1  But  what  is  there 
in  the  nature  of  religious  miracles, 
to  make  them  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  all  miracles?  Why, 
nothing  at  all :  the  ground  for  ma- 
king them  exceptions,  is  of  quite 
another  sort,  and  is  wholly  foreign 
from  their  nature^  as  being  miracu- 
lous facts.  It  arises  from  the  stu- 
pidity and  credulity  of  men !  For 
Mr.  Hume  says,  (p.  137,)  "  Men, 
in  all  ages,  have  been  so  much  im- 
posed on  by  ridiculous  stories  of 
this  kind,  that  this  very  circumstance 
would  be  a  full  proof  of  a  cheat, 
and  sufficient,  with  all  men  of  sense, 
not  only  to  make  them  reject  the 
fact,  but  even  reject  it  without  far- 
ther examination.^'  Mr.  Hume  was 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  on  this  point 
most  men  judge  very  differently 
from  him.  They  think  it  far  more 
probable,  that  God  should  work 
miracles  in  confirmation  of  a  reli- 
gion which  he  approves,  than  for 
any  other  object  whatever.  And  to 
obviate  this  formidable  objection  to 
his  views,  Mr.  Hume  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  assert,  that  a  miracle  in  sup- 
port of  religion,  can  not  be  ren- 
dered a  whit  more  probable,  by  any 
arguments  drawn  from  the  charac- 
ter and  designs  of  the  Almighty, 
^' since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know  the  attributes  or  actions  of 
such  a  Being,  otherwise  than  from 
the  experience  which  we  have  of  his 
productions  in  the  usual  course  of 
nature^  According  to  this  mode  of 
reasoning,  (which  Mr.  Hume  him- 
self declared  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
when  it  was  used  by  his  Epicurean 
friend  to  disprove  a  future  state,) 
we  must  never  believe,  that  God 
can  or  will  work  a  miracle  for  any 


purpose,  until  we  have  experience 
of  their  occurrence  among  ^*  his 
productions  in  the  usual  course  of 
nature  ;'^  that  is,  until  miracles 
cease  to  be  miracles^  and  become  a 
part  of  the  usual  course  of  nature. 
Complacently  reviewing  his  mode 
of  reasoning  against  miracles,  Mr.  ' 
Hume  observes,  (p.  186,  139,)  ''  I 
am  the  better  pleased  with  the 
method  of  reasoning  here  delivered, 
as  I  think  it  may  serve  to  confound 
those  dangerous  friends  or  disguised 
enemies  of  the  Christian  religion, 
who  have  undertaken  to  defend  it 
by  the  principles  of  human  reason. 
Our  most  holy  religion  is  founded 
on  faithy  not  on  reason ;  and  it  is  a 
sure  method  of  exposing  it  to  put  it 
to  such  a  trial  as  it  is,  by  no  means, 
fitted  to  endure. ''  He  then  sketches 
a  frightful  picture  both  of  the  mira- 
cles and  the  historic  narrations  in 
the  Pentateuch  ;  and  closes  the  es- 
say thus,  (p.  139,  140,)  "What 
we  have  said  of  miracles  may  be 
applied,  without  any  variation,  to 
prophecies  ;  and  indeed,  all  prophe- 
cies are  real  miracles,  and  as  such 
only,  can  be  admitted  as  proofs  of 
any  revelation.  If  it  did  not  exceed 
the  capacity  of  human  nature  to 
foretell  future  events,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  employ  any  prophecy  as 
an  argument  for  a  divine  mission 
or  authority  from  heaven.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  Christian  religion  not  only 
was  at  first  attended  with  miracles, 
but  even  at  this  day  can  not  be  be- 
lieved by  any  reasonable  person 
without  one.  Mere  reason  is  insuf- 
ficient to  convince  us  of  its  vera- 
city; and  whoever  is  moved  by 
faith  to  assent  to  it,  is  conscious  of 
a  continued  miracle  in  his  own  per- 
son, which  subverts  all  the  princi- 
ples of  his  understanding,  and  gives 
him  a  determination  to  believe  what 
is  most  contrary  to  custom  and  ex- 
perience.^'  Such  is  the  vain  at- 
tempt at  wit,  which  crowns  the  ar- 
rant sophistry  of  Mr.  Hume's  fa- 
mous Essay  on  Miracles. 
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Notwithstanding  the  disingenu- 
ousness  and  the  bitterness  of  his 
hostility  to  Christianity,  Mr.  Hume, 
it  is  said,  sustained  a  fair  moral 
character.  His  principles,  however, 
tended  to  the  subversion  of  the  foun- 
dations of  morality.  For  he  held 
that  necessity  governs  all  human 
conduct ;  and  he  maintains  that  all 
men  admit  the  fact,  though  all  are 
not  aware  that  they  do  so.  NeceS' 
sUy^  he  tells  us,  is  nothing  but  ^  con* 
stant  conjunction  of  similar  objects^* 
And  as  men  of  the  same  character, 
if  placed  in  the  same  circumstances, 
always  act  in  the  same  manner, 
there  is  here  the  same  necessity 
which  we  observe  in  the  material 
world,  namely,  constant  conjunction 
of  similar  things.  '^  Thus  it  appears, 
not  only  that  the  conjunction  be- 
tween  motives  and  voluntary  actions 
is  as  regular  and  uniform  as  that  be« 
tween  the  cause  and  effect  in  any 
part  of  nature,  but  also,  that  this 
regular  conjunction  has  been  uni- 
versally acknowledged  among  man- 
kind, and  has  never  been  the  subject 
of  dispute,  either  in  philosophy  or 
common  life.^^  (See  his  Inquiry, 
&c.  sec.  viii,  p.  94.)  This  necessity^ 
he  maintains,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
human  liberty^  (ibid.  p.  100. )  "  For, 
what  is  meant  by  liberty,  when  ap- 
plied to  voluntary  actions  ?  We  can 
not  surely  mean,  that  actions  have 
so  little  connection  with  motives,  in- 
clinations, and  circumstances,  that 
one  does  not  follow  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  uniformity  from  the  other, 
and  that  one  affords  no  inference  by 
which  we  can  conclude  the  exist- 
ence of  the  other.  For  these  are 
plain  and  acknowledged  matters  of 
fact.  By  liberty^  then,  we  can  only 
mean  a  power  of  acting  or  not  act- 
ing, according  to  the  determinations 
of  the  will."  .  .  .  .  "  Now  this  hypo- 
thetical liberty  is  universally  allow- 
ed to  belong  to  every  one  who  is  not 
a  prisoner  and  in  chains.  Here 
then  is  no  subject  of  dispute."  The 
doctrine  of  necessity,  he  thinks,  does 
not  destroy  morality,  but  rather  es- 


tablishes it.  Because  it  shows,  that 
vicious  conduct  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  fruit  of  a  bad  temper  and 
disposition  in  the  perpetrator.  To 
the  objection  that  his  doctrine  mantes 
the  author  of  nature  the  real  author 
of  all  the  evil  committed ;  whence 
it  must  follow  that  he  delights  in  vi- 
cious conduct,  and  also,  that  he  alone 
is  responsible  for  it,  Mr.  Hume  re- 
plies, in  answer  to  the  first  conse-* 
quence,  that  God  ordained  evil  as 
being  the  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good  ;  and  in  answer  to  the 
second,  tibat  he  can  find  no  satisfac- 
tory reply,  and  can  therefore  only 
say,  that  the  doctrine  of  God's  pre- 
science brings  along  with  it  the  same 
insolvable  difficulty. 

In  his  Inquiry  concerning  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals,  which  Mr.  Hume 
esteemed  to  be  his  best  work,  he 
makes  virtue  to  be  whatever  is  either 
useful  or  agreeable^  to  the  person 
himself,  or  to  others.  He  admits 
that  there  is  a  distinction  in  nature 
between  what  is  virtuous  and  what 
is  vicious ;  and  he  makes  it  the  pro- 
vince of  reason  in  part,  and  in  part 
the  province  oi feeling  or  the  moral 
sense,  to  perceive  the  distinction. 
His  moral  system  includes  nothing 
that  is  of  a  religious  nature ;  that  is, 
it  leaves  entirely  out  of  view  all  our 
relations,  duties,  and  obligations  to 
the  Divine  Being.  At  the  same 
time,  it  classes  many  natural  endow- 
ments, both  intellectual  and  corpore- 
al, among  our  moral  qualities.  In 
his  treatise,  entitled  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Religion,  he  says :  "  The 
whole  frame  of  nature  bespeaks  an 
intelligent  Author ;  and  no  rational 
inquirer  can,  afler  serious  reflection, 
suspend  his  belief  a  moment,  with 
regard  to  the  primary  principles  of 
genuine  theism  and  religion."  Al- 
though he  regards  the  origin  of  re- 
ligion among  mankind  as  involved 
in  obscurity,  yet  he  ventures  to  as- 
sert, that  *'*' polytheism  was  the  pri- 
mary religion  of  man."  This  hy- 
pothesis he  endeavors  to  prove  from 
history ;  nearly  all  the  world  were 
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polytheists  until  about  seventeen 
hundred  years  ago,  and  from  rea* 
son ;  men  would  naturally,  as  they 
began  to  look  abroad,  first  conceive 
of  a  different  God  for  every  thing 
they  saw,  then,  reasoning  further, 
they  would  make  all  things  depend 
on  one  God.  Afterwards,  to  lighten 
the  cares  of  the  Deity,  and  to  add 
to  his  grandeur,  they  would  suppose 
him  to  have  many  ministers  or  demi* 
gods;  and  thus  they  would  come 
back  to  a  species  of  polytheism. 

Not  long  before  his  aeath,  and  in 
full  view  of  that  event,  Mn  Hume 
composed  a  concise  history  of  his 
own  life,  which  he  calls  a  funeral 
oration  of  himself.  This  autobiog- 
raphy, together  with  a  letter  of  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  eulogistic  of  his  char- 
acter, and  describing  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  life,  may  be  fbund  pre- 
fixed to  Mr.  Hume's  History  of  Eng- 
land. The  philosophical  skepticism 
of  Mr.  Hume  was  vigorously  assail- 
ed by  Dr.  Thomas  Reid^  (in  his 
Enquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  Ed- 
inburgh, 1764,  6vo ;  in  his  Essays 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man, 
Edinburgh,  1785,  4to;  and  in  his 
Essays  on  the  Active  Powers,  Ed- 
inburgh, 1788,  4to ;)  by  Dr,  James 
Beattie^  (in  his  Essay  on  the  Nature 
and  Immutability  of  Truth,  Edin- 
burgh, 1770, 8vo  ;)  and  by  the  Re:o. 
James  Oswald^  (in  his  Appeal  to 
Common  Sense  in  behalf  of  Reli- 
gion, Edinburgh,  1766-72,  2  vols. 
8vo.)  His  assaults  on  Christianity, 
especially  in  regard  to  miracles, 
were  repelled  by  Dr.  William  Ad-' 
amsy  (in  an  Essay  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles,  London, 
1752;)  by  Dr,  John  Leland^  (in 
his  View  of  Deistical  Writers,  Vol. 
I,  Letters  16-21 ;)  and  especially, 
by  Dr,  Creorge  Campbell^  (in  his 
Dissertation  on  Miracles,  dd  edition, 
Edinburgh,  1797,  2  vols.  8vo.) 

VOLTAIRE. 

Francis-Mary  Arottet  db  Vol* 
TAiB£,  the  great  apostle  of  ii^delity 


in  France,  was  bom  at  Chatenai,  near 
Paris,  A.D.  1694,  and  was  educated 
by  Jesuits  in  the  college  of  Louis  le 
Grand.  He  displayed  great  preco- 
city of  genius,  and  such  a  propensi- 
ty to  treat  sacred  things  with  ridi« 
cule,  that  one  of  his  preceptors  ear- 
ly predicted  ''*'  that  he  would  one  day 
become  the  corypheus  of  deism.'^ 
Dissatisfied  with  the  law,  a  profes- 
sion for  which  his  father  intended 
him,  he  gave  his  whole  attention  to 
poetiy;  and  being  early  admitted 
into  a  society  of  wits  and  epicures 
about  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,  his 
devotion  to  the  muses  became  invin- 
cible. His  first  compositions  were 
licentious  tales  and  letters,  both  in 
verse  and  prose,  addressed  to  per- 
sons of  pleasure.  Early  in  life  he 
began  to  scoff  at  religion ;  and  he 
continued  to  do  so,  with  increasing 
recklessness  and  acrimony,  as  long 
as  he  lived.  His  epistle  to  Mme.  G. 
in  the  year  1716  or  1717 — ^his  tra- 
gedy of  CSdipus  in  1718,  and  his 
epistle  to  Urania  about  the  same 
time,  show  him  to  have  been  a  wit- 
ty libertine,  with  no  reverence  what- 
ever for  religion.  A  satire  on  Louis 
XIV,  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  the 
Bastile  in  1717;  but  the  next  year^ 
he  was  released  by  the  prince  re- 
gent In  1725,  he  quarreled  with 
9ie  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  and  sent 
him  a  challenge.  For  this  offense 
he  was  again  lodged  in  the  Bastile ; 
but  was  soon  released  on  condition 
of  leaving  the  kingdom.  He  there- 
fore retired  to  England,  in  1726; 
where  he  was  treated  with  much  at- 
tention, notwithstanding  the  licen- 
tiousness of  his  conversation,  and 
where  he  completed  and  published 
his  celebrated  poem  entitled  La  Hen- 
riade.  Here  also  he  renewed  his  in- 
timacy with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  which 
commenced  several  years  before  at 
Paris.  He  is  likewise  said  to  have 
been  on  familiar  terms  with  the  oth- 
er English  infidels,  Collins,  Wool- 
ston,  Morgan  and  Chubb ;  and  it  is 
apparent  that  the  writings  of  these 
deists,  especially  those  of  Boling« 
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broke,  afforded  him  most  of  the  ar- 
guments with  which  he  aiYerwards 
assailed  Christianity.  In  England, 
he  acquired  more  knowledge  of  phi* 
losophy,  and  of  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty. 

When  permitted  to  return  to 
France,  in  1728,  he  was  full  of  the 
praises  of  English  liberty,  English 
licentiousness,  and  English  infideli- 
ty. At  this  period,  notwithstanding 
the  sale  of  his  books  afforded  him  a 
handsome  income,  his  avarice  led 
him  to  engage  eagerly  in  commer- 
cial speculation,  by  which  he  became 
very  rich.  At  the  same  time  he  de- 
voted himself  much  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  especially  to  dramatic  com- 
position. He  soon  attained  the  high- 
est rank  as  a  dramatist,  and  as  a 
brilliant  prose  writer.  His  infidel 
biographer,  Condorcet,says  that  Vol- 
taire at  this  time  ^'  felt  himself  call- 
ed to  overthrow  prejudices  of  every 
kind,  to  which  his  country  was  en- 
slaved. And  he  conceived  that  it 
was  possible  to  succeed  in  the  en- 
terprise^  by  a  happy  mixture  of  au- 
dacity and  suppleness ;  by  sometimes 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  times, 
and  then  profiting  by  favorable  occa- 
sions, or  producing  them,  by  employ- 
ing by  turns  address,  argument,  wit, 
the  charms  of  poetry,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  theater ;  and  in  fine,  by 
rendering  argument  so  simple  as  to 
be  popular,  so  plausible  as  not  to 
shock  ordinary  minds,  and  so  pun- 
gent as  to  become  fashionable.  This 
project  inflamed  the  soul  of  Voltaire, 
and  roused  all  his  energies.  He 
vowed  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  it, 
and  he  kept  his  word.'^  It  was  in 
fulfillment  of  such  a  vow  or  purpose, 
that  he  published  his  twenty-five 
Lettres  Philosophiques,  or,  Lettres 
sur  les  Anglois;  which  were  con- 
demned to  the  flames  in  1734,  by 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  At  that 
time  Voltaire  had  to  conceal  himself 
awhile ;  but  his  pen  was  not  idle, 
nor  his  pernicious  designs  abandon- 
ed. He  however  found  it  necessary 
to  proceed  more  cautiously.    Hav- 
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ing  made  his  peace  with  the  court, 
he  was  appointed  gentleman  of  the 
chamber  in  ordinary,  and  historio- 
grapher of  France.  During  the  next 
ten  years,  he  produced  some  histor- 
ical works,  and  several  other  of  his 
least  exceptionable  writings.  Being 
a  private  correspondent  of  Frederic 
II.  of  Prussia,  he  was  sent  with  dis- 
patches to  that  monarch  in  1740 ; 
and  in  the  year  1746,  he  had  the 
address  to  secure  an  election  into 
the  French  Academy. 

In  this  full  tide  of  prosperity,  Vol- 
taire, always  ambitious  and  restless, 
and  more  admired  than  beloved,  be- 
came discontented  in  his  own  coun- 
try ;  and  therefore,  in  1750,  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  come  and  reside  at  his 
court.  There  he  spent  three  years, 
with  the  rank  of  a  royal  chamber- 
lain, and  a  salary  of  20,000  livres. 
Two  hours  in  each  day  he  w^as  em- 
ployed with  the  King,  correcting  his 
compositions  and  instructing  him  in 
philosophy.  Unfortunately,  howev- 
er, he  took  too  great  liberties  at  this 
court,  and  falling  into  contention 
with  his  countryman,  Maupertuis, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Prussia  in  disgrace.  He  now  wish- 
ed to  return  to  Paris ;  but  the  publi- 
cation of  a  very  licentious  poem, 
entitled  La  Pucelle  d'Orleans,  hav- 
ing rendered  him  odious  there  to  ma- 
ny, he  spent  one  year  at  Colwar,  and 
then  took  residence  in  the  Genevan 
territory.  Here  he  mingled  in  the 
controversies  among  the  citizens,  be- 
came dissatisfied,  and  removed  to 
the  neighboring  castle  of  Femey,  in 
the  Pays  de  Gex,  within  the  boun- 
daries of  France.  In  this  retired 
spot,  he  invited  colonists  to  settle 
around  him,  formed  a  considerable 
town,  built  a  church,  and  lived  like 
a  petty  sovereign  among  his  vassals. 
From  this  retreat,  he  kept  up  an  ac- 
tive correspondence  with  the  wits 
and  freethinkers  of  all  Europe ;  and 
Femey  was  much  visited  by  stran- 
gers, paying  their  deveires  to  the 
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monarch  of  taste  and  fashionable  lit- 
erature,  and  the  high-priest  of  infi- 
delity. His  chief  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  the  overthrow  of  Christian- 
ity. For  this  end  he  not  only  inun- 
dated .Europe  with  his  own  infidel 
publications^  but  he  took  upon  him 
to  direct  all  the  operations  of  the 
enemies  of  revelation.  Says  Con- 
dorcet,  his  biographer, "  A  multitude 
of  works,  in  which  he  employed,  by 
turns,  eloquence,  argument,  and  es- 
pecially ridicule,  were  spread  over 
all  Europe.  His  zeal  against  reli- 
gion seemed  to  increase  his  activity 
and  his  energy.  ^  I  am  weary  (said 
he  one  day)  of  hearing  you  repeat, 
that  twelve  men  were  able  to  estab- 
lish Christianity;  and  I  intend  to 
prove  to  you,  that  only  one  is  neces- 
sary to  destroy  it.^  Freethinkers 
multiplied  at  his  voice,  in  all  the 
classes  of  society,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries ;  and  these  persons,  having 
learned  their  own  numbers  and 
strength,  ventured  to  show  them- 
selves openly.  A  league  was  form- 
ed, throughout  Europe,  of  which  he 
was  the  soul.^^ 

The  following  extracts  from  his 
private  correspondence,  will  indicate 
the  spirit  that  actuated  him.  To 
D'Alembert  he  wrote  in  1757, "  On- 
ly five  or  six  philosophers,  who  are 
agreed,  are  necessary  to  overthrow 
the  Colossus.^'  The  next  year,  he 
wrote,  "If  you  would  keep  your- 
selves united^  you  would  give  law. 
All  the  Cacauacs  [a  cant  name  for 
assailants  of  Christianity]  should* 
compose  one  pack,'*^  Herault  said 
to  him  one  day,  "You  will  never 
destroy  the  Christian  religion.^'  He 
replied,  "  That  is  yet  to  be  seen." 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  said,  "  Af- 
ter this  deluge  o{  jibes  and  sarcasms j 
I  wish  to  see  some  serious  work,  (yet 
one  that  will  be  popular,)  which  shall 
fully  vindicate  the  philosophers,  and 
confound  the  infamous'*^ — \Vinf,.„. 
a  canl  term,  much  used  by  Voltaire, 
to  denote  the  Christian  religion.'] 
V I  would  have  the  philosophers  form 
SL  body  of  initiated^"    ^'  I  would  have 


you  crush  the  infamous.  This  is  the 
great  point."  In  1761,  he  says, 
"  Let  the  real  philosophers  make  up 
onefraiemity^Mke  the  Free  Masons ; 
let  them  hold  meetings;  let  them 
sustain  each  other ;  let  them  be  faith- 
ful to  the  fraternity  :  and  then  I  will 
bum  myself  for  them.  This  secret 
academy  would  be  more  efficient 
than  the  academy  of  Athens,  4or 
than  all  those  of  Paris.  But  now 
every  one  thinks  only  of  himself, 
and  forgets  that  first  of  duties,  which 
is,  to  annihilate  tlie  infamous.  Con- 
found the  infeunous  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power."  In  1763,  he  writes, 
"  I  am  always  afraid  you  will  not  be 
zealous  enough.  You  bury  your 
talents.  You  are  contented  with  de- 
spising a  monster^  which  you  ought 
to  abhor  and  to  destroy.  Why  can 
you  not  crush  it  in  four  pages,  and 
yet  be  so  modest,  as  to  leave  it  igno- 
rant by  whose  hand  it  is  slain? 
Strike:  hut  conceal  the  hand.  Do 
me  some  day  this  slight  pleasure. 
Comfort  my  old  age."  To  Damila- 
ville  he  wrote,  in  1761,  "Rush,  one 
and  all,  skillfully,  upon  the  infamous. 
What  interests  me,  is  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  faith,  the  truth' — ^the  pro- 
gress of  philosophy,  and  the  abase- 
ment of  the  infamous."  To  Saurin 
he  writes,  the  same  year, "  The  breth- 
ren united  must  crush  the  rascals. 
I  always  come  to  this,  ddenda  est 
Carthago.''  ToDamUaville,inl7e2, 
he  writes,  "  Engage  all  my  brethren 
to  pursue  the  infamous,  with  the  liv- 
ing voice,  and  with  writings,  without 
allowing  it  a  mementos  rest"  Sim- 
ilar demands  he  makes  upon  the 
Count  D'Argental,  Helvetius,  Mar- 
montel,  and  others. 

At  length,  after  twenty-eight  years' 
absence  from  Paris,  Voltaire  wished 
to  show  himself  again  in  that  capi- 
tal. Accordingly,  in  the  month  of 
February,  1778,  he  arrived  there, 
and  was  received  in  the  most  flatter- 
ing manner.  Crowds  assembled  un- 
der his  windows  to  do  him  honors 
and  his  friends  were  in  constant  at- 
tendance, and  paying  him  the  most 
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studied  compliments.  He  went  to 
the  theater  to  receive  public  adula- 
tion. There  one  of  his  own  plays 
was  acted,  and  was  applauded  much 
beyond  its  merits ;  and  there  his  bust 
was  crowned  with  a  poet's  wreath, 
by  one  of  the  actresses,  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  the  whole  theater.  At 
the  close  of  the  play  he  was  con- 
ducted in  triumph  to  his  lodgings, 
amidst  acclamations  from  every  quar- 
ter. But  the  excitement  and  the  fa- 
tigue were  too  great  for  his  feeble 
frame.  He  was  seized  with  a  vio- 
lent hemoptysis :  the  Abbe  Grauthi- 
er,  chaplain  of  the  Incurables,  was 
called  in ;  and  on  the  2d  of  March, 
Voltaire  signed  a  formal  declaration, 
that  he  had  confessed  himself  to  the 
Abbe,  and  that  he  wished  to  die  in 
the  Catholic  religion;  adding  also, 
that  if  he  had  formerly  scandalized 
the  church,  he  now  asked  the  for- 
giveness both  of  God  and  the  church. 
Condorcet  says, "  This  novelty  scan- 
dalized enlightened  people,  more 
than  it  edified  the  devout."  After 
languishing  for  several  weeks,  near 
the  end  of  April  he  suddenly  be- 
came worse,  and  the  curate  of  St. 
Sulpice  was  sent  for,  but  was  not 
admitted  into  his  chamber.  The 
curate  sent  him  several  notes,  but 
received  only  evasive  answers.  Vol- 
taire was  surrounded  by  his  infidel 
friends,  who  prevented  all  access  to 
him ;  and  in  their  arms  he  died—* 
with  the  firmness  and  intrepidity  of 
a  philosopher,  say  some ;  but  ac- 
cording to  others,  amidst  the  ravings 
of  hopeless  despair.  The  latter 
statement  rests  very  much  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Marechal  de  Riche- 
lieu and  the  physician  Tronchin,  who 
say,  that  they  retired  from  his  cham- 
ber absolutely  frightened  at  his  ra- 
vings. His  friends  wished  to  pro- 
cure him  a  Christicm  burial,  which 
both  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice  and 
the  Cordeliers  refused.  But  at  length 
the  Abbe  Mignot,  a  nephew  of  Vol- 
taire, conveyed  his  remains  to  Scel- 
lieres  in  Champagne,  and  buried 
tfaem  privately  in  his  own  abbey; 


whence  they  were  removed,  in  1791, 
by  order  of  the  National  Assembly^ 
and  deposited  in  the  Pantheon,  or 
chureh  of  St.  Genevieve,  at  Paris. 
During  his  lifetime,  a  statue  had 
been  erected  to  him,  by  a  genen^ 
contribution  among  his  friends. 

His  works,  dramatic,  epic,  histo- 
ric, philosophic  and  epistolary,  are 
very  numerous,  and  most  of  them 
are  well  spiced  with  infidelity,  full 
of  wit  and  brilliant  coruscations  of 
thought,  but  not  distinguished  for  ei- 
ther profound  or  even  plausible  rea« 
soning.  They  were  collected,  after 
his  death,  in  two  principal  editions* 
The  most  correct  is  said  to  be  that 
of  Greneva,  in  30  vols.  4to ;  but  the 
most  copious  is  that  of  Basle,  in  71 
vols.  8vo.  Four  biographies  of  him 
have  been  published  by  his  friends, 
neither  of  which  is  fully  satisfacto- 
ry. Those  of  the  Marquis  de  Vil- 
lette  and  of  Condorcet,  are  said  to- 
offend  by  the  violence  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  those  of  the  Marquis  de 
Luchet  and  of  Duvemet,  by  their 
continued  strain  of  labored  pane- 
g3rric. 

ROUSSEAU. 

John  James  Rousseatt,  the  son 
of  a  watchmaker  of  Geneva,  like 
his  celebrated  countrywoman,  Ma- 
ria Huber,  discarded  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  was 
at  the  same  time  a  decided  theist. 
He  was  not  however,  like  Miss  Hu- 
ber, distinguished  for  the  purity  and 
religious  consistency  of  his  life.  Hie 
character  was  a  strange  compound 
of  almost  indescribable  excellences 
and  very  glaring  defects.  His  im- 
agination was  vivid,  his  passions 
strong,  his  sensibility  extreme,  and 
his  intellectual  powers  of  a  high  or- 
der, while  his  mind  was  so  ill  bal- 
anced, that  he  of\en  seemed  to  lack 
common  sense.  His  life  was  of  as 
variegated  a  tissue  as  his  character. 

His  birth,  which  was  in  1712, 
cost  the  life  of  his  mother ;  and  his 
sickly  infancy  was  nurtured  most 
induigeatly  by  his  fond  father  ami 
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very  kind  aunt  Early  taught  to 
read,  he,  when  seven  years  old, 
read  novels  to  his  father  in  the 
workshop,  and  sometimes  sat  up  the 
whole  night  with  him  to  enjoy  such 
reading.  After  devouring  all  the 
novels  they  could  obtain,  they  read 
Plutarch's  Lives,  Tacitus,  &c.  At 
the  age  of  nine,  he  was  sent  to  study 
Latin  with  a  country  clergyman, 
who  treated  him  with  much  indul- 
gence. At  the  age  of  fourteen,  the 
spoiled  child  was  put  apprentice  to 
an  engraver,  who  was  a  severe  mas- 
ter. The  next  year  he  ran  away, 
wandered  in  Savoy,  and  was  taken 
into  the  family  of  a  Madam  Warens 
of  Annecy,  who  had  abandoned  her 
family  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  turned 
Catholic,  and  now  enjoyed  a  small 
pension  from  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
This  lady  gave  young  Rousseau 
some  advantages  for  education,  and 
treated  him  as  a  son  till  she  made 
him  her  lover.  AAer  various  un- 
successful attempts  to  establish  him 
in  some  useful  business,  music  seem- 
ed to  suit  his  fancy  best,  and  he 
spent  several  years  as  a  teacher  of 
music.  In  1742,  he  became  secre- 
tary to  the  French  embassador  at 
Venice ;  but,  falling  out  with  his 
employer,  he  was  dismissed  at  the 
end  of  a  year  and  a  half,  and  re- 
turned to  Paris  with  a  more  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  men  and  things. 
For  a  time,  he  was  clerk  to  a  far- 
mer general  of  the  revenue;  but 
being  weary  of  this  employment, 
he  resorted  to  the  transcribing  of 
music  for  a  support  Soon  after 
his  return  from  Venice,  he  took 
an  illiterate  but  kind-hearted  girl, 
named  Therese  le  Vasseur,  for  his 
mistress  and  housekeeper.  By  her 
he  had  five  children,  all  of  whom 
he  sent  to  the  foundling  hospital, 
without  retaining  any  means  of 
knowing  what  became  of  them. 
After  twenty-five  years,  he  married 
this  woman,  who  was  a  faithful  and 
affectionate  wife.  In  1748,  he  was 
attacked  with  the  gravel,  a  com- 
plaint which  attended  him  all  his 


subsequent'  life,    and  caused    him 
great  bodily  sufferings. 

Rousseau  first  acquired  reputa- 
tion as  an  author,  in  1750,  by  his 
prize  essay  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion proposed  by  the  Academy  of 
Dijon,  Whether  the  advancement  of 
science  and  the  arts  has  contributed 
to  corrupt,  or  to  improve,  the  moral 
condition  of  men.  Rousseau  main- 
tained the  former ;  and  he  depicted 
in  glowing  colors  the  purity,  the 
simplicity,  and  the  happiness  of 
savage  life.  His  own  judgment  of 
the  merits  of  this  performance,  he 
afterwards  stated  thus,  "  It  is  full 
of  fire  and  energy,  but  absolutely 
destitute  of  both  method  and  logic. 
Of  all  my  writings,  it  is  the  most 
feeble  in  argument,  and  the  most 
defective  in  harmony  of  style.** 
Nevertheless,  in  that  age  of  ex- 
travagant opinions,  it  procured  him 
great  applause.  In  1752,  he  pro- 
duced a  comedy,  and  likewise  a  mu- 
sical drama  of  considerable  merit ; 
and  not  long  after,  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated letter  on  French  music,  in 
which  he  maintained  that  the  French 
have  no  good  vocal  music,  and  can 
not  have,  on  account  of  the  defects 
in  their  language.  This  letter  gave 
great  offense  to  the  French  dilet^ 
tanti;  and  in  1754,  Rousseau  re- 
tired for  a  time  to  Geneva,  •  where 
he  renounced  the  Romish  religion, 
and  was  readmitted  to  citizenship 
in  his  native  city.  He  next  went 
into  Savoy,  and  there  he  composed 
his  essay  on  the  Inequality  among 
Mankind ;  in  which  he  traces  almost 
all  human  ills  to  the  artificial  re- 
straints of  civilized  life,  and  de- 
scribes savage  life  as  tending  to  the 
perfection  of  man*s  nature.  Re- 
turning to  France,  he  took  up  a  soli- 
tary residence  at  Montmorency,  and 
nearly  broke  off  all  intimacy  with 
the  French  infidel  philosophers.  In 
1758,  he  wrote  his  letter  to  D'Alem- 
bert  against  theaters,  demonstrating 
that  Geneva  was  far  better  without 
any  theater,  than  it  would  be  with 
one.     This  letter  is  supposed  to 
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haye  completed  the  alienation  of 
Voltaire  from  him,  who  could  never 
forgive  a  man  that  had  depreciated 
theaters.  In  1760,  he  published  his 
popular  but  dangerous  novel,  enti* 
tied,  Lettres  de  Deux  Amans,  or  as 
it  is  usually  called,  Julie,  ou  la 
Nouvelle  Heloise ;  and  soon  after, 
his  Contrat  Social,  ou  Principes  du 
Droit  Politique,  in  which  he  makes 
the  consent  of  the  governed  the 
only  foundation  of  all  legitimate 
civil  government,  and  asserts  the 
right  of  the  people  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  their  rulers,  and  to  call 
them  to  account  when  they  please. 
This  last  work  was  in  high  estima- 
tion among  the  French  revolution- 
ists ;  and  it  has  been  called  their 
catechism,  and  the  Pharos  of  their 
legislation. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  fa- 
mous of  all  his  works,  which  was 
entitled,  Emile,  ou  de  TEducation, 
and  was  published  in  1762.  His 
fundamental  principle,  in  regard  to 
education,  is,  that  the  youthful  mind 
should  be  suffered  to  develop  itself 
spontaneously,  or  without  being  pre- 
occupied and  constrained  by  any 
artificial  means.  In  particular,  he 
would  have  no  religious  creed  in- 
culcated upon  the  young,  until  they 
are  able  to  understand  and  judge  for 
themselves.  His  own  religious  faith 
is  very  fully  stated  in  the  Profes- 
sion de  Foi  du  Vicaire  Savoyard, 
in  the  4th  book  of  this  work.  He 
there  declares  himself  a  sincere  and 
devout  believer  in  all  the  principles 
of  natural  religion ;  but  as  to  re- 
vealed religion,  he  is  full  of  doubts 
and  uncertainty.  He  can  see  clear 
and  unequivocal  marks  of  divinity 
in  the  Bible  ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
unanswerable  arguments  against  its 
inspiration.  The  whole  is  an  inex- 
plicable mystery  to  him,  and  he 
can  form  no  satisfactory  opinion 
about  it 

He  expresses  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  '^  In  regard  to  reve- 
lation, if  I  were  a  better  reasoner, 
or  were  better  instructed,  perhaps 


I  might  discern  its  truth,  and  its 
utility  to  such  as  have  the  happiness 
to  believe  in  it;  but  while  I  see 
proofs  in  favor  of  it  which  I  can 
not  answer,  I  also  see  objections  to 
it  which  I  can  not  resolve.  There 
are  so  many  solid  reasons  both  for 
it  and  against  it,  that,  being  unable 
to  come  to  a  decision,  I  neither  re- 
ject it  nor  admit  it:  I  only  reject 
the  obligation  to  believe  it,  because 
this  supposed  obligation  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  justice  of  God, 
who,  far  from  removing  the  obsta- 
cles to  salvation  by  such  a  requisi- 
tion, would  multiply  them  and  ren- 
der them  insurmountable  to  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind.  Nevertheless, 
I  remain  in  respectful  doubt  on  this 
point.  I  have  not  the  presumption 
to  suppose  myself  infallible :  other 
persons  may  be  able  to  decide,  what 
appears  to  me  undecided  ;  I  reason 
only  for  myself,  and  not  for  them ; 
I  neither  blame  them,  nor  imitate 
them :  their  judgment  may  be  bet- 
ter than  mine,  but  it  is  not  my  fault 
that  their  judgment  is  not  mine.  1 
confess  also,  that  the  sanctity  of  the 
Gospel  is  an  argument  which  speaks 
to  my  heart,  and  I  should  regret  to 
find  any  good  answer  to  it.  Look 
at  the  books  of  the  philosophers 
with  all  their  pomp :  how  little  they 
appear  by  the  side  of  this  !  Can  it 
be,  that  a  book  at  once  so  sublime 
and  so  simple,  should  be  the  work 
of  men  ?  Can  it  be,  that  the  per- 
son whose  history  it  relates,  was  a 
mere  man  ?  Is  such  the  manner  of 
an  enthusiast  or  an  ambitious  secta- 
rian ?  What  sweetness,  what  pa- 
rity in  his  deportment !  what  touch- 
ing kindness  in  his  instructions  I 
what  sublimity  in  his  maxims  I  what 
profound  wisdom  in  his  discourses  1 
what  promptness,  what  ingenuity, 
and  what  pertinence  in  his  replies  1 
what  entire  command  of  his  pas- 
sions 1  Where  is  the  man — where 
the  sage,  who  can  act,  suffer,  and 
die,  without  weakness  and  without 
ostentation  r'^  Then  comparing  the 
Socrates  of  Plato  with  Jesus  Christ, 
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and  affirming  the  immeasurable  su» 
periority  of  the  latter,  he  proceeds, 
«'  Yes,  if  the  life  and  the  death  of 
Socrates  are  those  of  a  sage,  the 
life  and  the  death  of  Jesus  are  those 
of  a  God.  Shall  we  say  that  the 
evangelical  history  is  a  pleasing  fic- 
tion ?  My  friend,  men  never  pro- 
duce such  fictions ;  and  the  facts  re- 
lated  of  Socrates,  concerning  which 
no  one  has  any  doubt,  are  less  at- 
tested than  those  of  Jesus  Christ 
In  effect,  this  is  only  pushing  the 
difficulty  out  of  sight,  without  de- 
stroying it ;  for  it  would  be  more  in- 
conceivable that  several  men  should 
agree  to  fabricate  such  a  book,  than 
that  a  single  person  should  have 
furnished  the  subject  of  it.  Never 
did  Jewish  writers  hit  upon  such  a 
style  and  such  morality;  and  the 
Gospel  bears  marks  of  truth  so  great, 
so  obvious,  so  perfectly  inimitable, 
that  its  inventor  would  be  a  more 
astonishing  character  than  its  hero. 
Afler  all,  this  same  Gospel  is  full 
of  incredible  things,  things  repug- 
nant to  reason,  things  which  it  is 
impossible  for  any  considerate  man 
to  conceive  of,  or  to  believe.  What 
is  to  be  done  amidst  so  many  con- 
tradictions ?  Be  always  modest  and 
circumspect,  my  child :  respect  in 
silence,  that,  which  can  neither  be 
rejected  nor  comprehended ;  and 
be  humble  before  that  great  Be- 
ing who  alone  knows  what  is  true. 
Such  is  the  involuntary  skepticism 
in  which  I  abide.  Yet  this  skep- 
ticism is  not  painful  to  me,  because 
it  does  not  extend  to  points  essential 
in  practice,  and  I  am  well  satisfied 
on  all  the  principles  of  religious  du- 
ties. I  serve  God  in  the  simplicity 
of  my  heart ;  and  I  seek  to  know 
only  what  concerns  my  conduct. 
As  to  dogmas  which  have  no  influ- 
ence on  actions  and  morals,  about 
which  so  many  disquiet  themselves, 
I  give  myself  no  trouble  about  them. 
I  regard  all  the  various  religions  as 
so  many  salutary  institutions  pre- 
Bcribbg  a  uniform  manner  of  hon- 
oring Grod  in  each  country  by  a 


public  worship,  and  which  may  all 
have  their  reasons  in  the  climate, 
the  government,  the  genius  of  the 
people,  or  in  some  other  local  cause 
which  renders  one  preferable  to  an- 
other, according  to  times  and  places. 
I  believe  them  all  good,  if  men  serve 
Grod  agreeably  to  them.  The  wor- 
ship which  is  essential,  is  that  of 
the  heart.  God  never  rejects  any 
homage,  provided  it  is  sincere,  un- 
der whatever  form  it  may  be  offer- 
ed." (See  Rousseau's  Emile,  book 
iv,  tome  ii,  pp.  229 — ^233,  ed.  Paris, 
1622,  in  3  vols.  12mo.) 

Under  what  circumstances  the 
ill  balanced  mind  of  Rousseau  was 
led  to  adopt  this  singular  creed,  he 
has  himself  informed  us  in  his  post- 
humous work,  entitled  Reveries  of  a 
Solitary  Wanderer,  which  is  a  sort 
of  journal  of  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  He  there  says,  (Promenade 
UI,^  ''I  lived  among  the  modem 
philosophers,  who  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  They,  in- 
stead of  clearing  up  my  doubts  and 
removing  my  indecisions,  unsettled 
all  the  certainties  which  I  thought  I 
had  gained  on  points  the  most  im* 
portant  to  be  known.  For  those  im- 
pious dogmatists  and  hot-brained 
missionaries  of  atheism  were  enrag- 
ed if  any  one  dared  to  think  differ- 
ently from  them  on  any  point  what- 
ever. I  often  defended  myself  but 
too  feebly,  either  from  a  dislike  of 
disputes,  or  a  want  of  talents  for 
conducting  them ;  yet  I  never  adopt- 
ed their  sickening  doctrines ;  and 
this  resistance  to  men  so  intolerant, 
and  who  had  also  their  private  ends, 
was  not  the  least  of  the  causes  which 
drew  forth  their  animosity.  They 
could  never  persuade  me.  Their 
arguments  stumbled,  but  never  con- 
vinced me ;  when  I  could  find  no 
good  answer,  I  yet  felt  that  there 
must  be  one.  1  taxed  myself  not 
so  much  with  error  as  with  igno- 
rance, and  my  heart  answered  them 
better  than  my  head.  At  length  I 
said,  shall  I  be  always  the  sport  of 
sophists  who  can  out-talk  me,  while 
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I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  them* 
selves  believe  the  very  opinions 
which  they  preach  and  labor  to 
make  others  adopt?  Their  pas- 
sions which  shape  their  doctrines, 
and  their  interest  to  make  this  and 
that  opinion  current,  render  it  im- 
possible to  discover  their  real  senti- 
ments. Can  any  roan  expect  good 
faith  from  the  leaders  of  a  party  ? 
I  acknowledge  that  I  did  not  always 
remove,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  all 
the  difficulties  which  embarrassed 
me,  and  with  which  the  philosophers 
were  so  of\en  filling  my  ears.  But 
being  at  length  resolved  to  come'  to 
a  decision  on  subjects  of  which  hu- 
man reason  is  so  little  the  master, 
and  finding  impenetrable  mysteries 
and  insolvable  objections  on  all 
sides,  I  adopted  on  each  question 
that  opinion  which  appeared  to  me 
the  best  founded  and  die  most  wor- 
thy of  credit,  without  poring  over 
objections  which  I  could  not  solve, 
but  which  are  rebutted  by  other  ob- 
jections in  the  opposing  system  no 
less  strong.  The  result  of  my  pain- 
ful researches  was  pretty  much  what 
I  have  described  in  the  Profession 
de  Foi  du  Vicaire  Savoyard." 

This  beautifully  written  creed,  the 
result  of  Rousseau's  maturest  delibe- 
rations, and  which  he  seems  to  have 
thought  the  most  free  from  objec- 
tions, and  of  course  the  most  wor- 
thy of  universal  acceptance,  was  at 
once  rejected  by  all  parties.  The 
philosophers  could  not  approve  of 
it,  because  it  was  too  religious  ;  the 
friends  of  revelation  rejected  it,  be- 
cause it  conceded  too  much  to  the 
arguments  of  infidels ;  and  devout 
believers  in  Christianity  were  shock- 
ed to  find  nothing  in  it  but  natural 
religion.  Hence  the  book  was  con- 
demned by  all  parties ;  and  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  ordered  the  arrest 
of  the  author,  that  they  might  treat 
him  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the 
law.  But  he  made  his  escape  out 
of  the.  kingdom,  wending  his  way 
towards  Switzerland.  The  Gene- 
vans refused  to  open  their  gates  to 
him.    Bern  would  not  long  harbor 


him,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Neuf- 
chatel.  There  he  attended  the  Pro- 
testant church,  and  partook  of  its 
sacraments,  until  his  enemies  in 
.  France  and  Geneva  found  means  to 
excite  the  populace  against  him. 
Though  protected  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  was  sovereign  of  4he 
country,  he  found  his  situation  un- 
safe in  Neufchatel,  and  again  he 
sought  refuge  in  Bern  ;  but  he  was 
driven  from  that  canton  by  force  in 
the  winter  of  1765.  He  then  fled 
to  Strasburg,  and  thence  to  Paris, 
where  he  met  with  the  celebrated 
David  Hume,  who  conducted  him 
safely  to  England.  In  this  latter 
country  he  composed  his  Confes- 
sions, or  autobiography,  embracing 
all  the  minute  events  of  his  life 
prior  to  the  year  1765.  He  how- 
ever soon  became  dissatisfied  with 
England,  and  having  fallen  out  with 
his  friend  Hume,  he  returned  to 
Paris  in  1767,  and  from  that  time 
onward  he  received  protection  from 
various  individuals  in  France.  Af- 
ter several  years  spent  in  compara* 
tive  tranquillity,  he  died  suddenly  at 
Ermenonville,  the  country  seat  of 
the  Marquis  de  Girardin,  in  the  year 
1778,  aged  sixty  six.  His  remains 
were  removed  from  Ermenonville 
in  1791,  by  order  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  France,  and  were  de- 
posited with  those  of  Voltaire  in  the 
Pantheon  at  Paris. 

The  works  of  this  fascinating  wri- 
ter, which  have  been  published  coU 
lectively,  in  ten,  in  twenty  seven,  in 
thirty  three,  and  in  thirty  eight  vol- 
umes, according  to  the  dififerent  edi* 
tions,  were  much  read  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
and  they  probably  contributed  more 
than  the  writings  of  any  other  man 
to  spread  among  the  higher  classes 
of  society  all  over  Europe  that  spe- 
cies of  adulterated  Christianity  which 
overlooks  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  and  accounts  all  reli- 
gious creeds  as  of  little  importance, 
and  considers  morality,  with  some 
deference  for  the  Deity,  as  all  that 
is  essential  in  religion. 
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What  a  happy  world  would  this 
be,  if  every  one  spoke  truth  with 
his  neighbor !  Iniquity  could  have 
no  concealment — guilt  no  protec- 
tion— suspicion,  distrust,  no  exist- 
ence !  But  it  can  not  be.  We  must 
live  in  a  lying  world.  Lies  are  the 
first  outbreaks  of  human  depravity, 
and  out  they  will  flow  while  such 
is  the  character  of  man.  But  the 
evil  may  be  mitigated  by  diffusing 
throughout  the  community  definite 
views  of  the  law  of  veracitv*  Mul- 
titudes  are  ignorant  of  what  a  lie  is. 
They  can  not  tell  whether  ail  false- 
hoods are  lies,  nor  whether  all  lies 
are  sinful.  They  have  less  distinct 
and  correct  views  of  the  nature  and 
boundaries  of  the  law  of  veracity 
than  of  any  other  part  of  the  moral 
code.  Whether  they  are  bound  un- 
der all  circumstances  to  speak  the 
truth ;  and  if  not,  when  it  is  right 
and  when  wrong  to  speak  falsehood, 
are  questions  on  which  they  have 
DO  settled  convictions.  We  trust  it 
will  be  some  service  to  society  if 
we  can  succeed  in  relieving  this  de- 
partment of  morals  from  confusion 
and  uncertainty.  Our  plan  will  be 
to  state — 

L  What  lying  is  not 

2.  What  lying  is. 

3.  What  the  moral  nature  of  ly- 
ing is. 

4.  Certain  practical  lessons. 

L  We  shall  carefully  distinguish 
a  lie  from  things  that  are  of\en  con* 
founded  with  it. 

An  untruth  is  not  necessarily  a 
lie.  All  lies  are  falsehoods,  but  all 
falsehoods  are  not  lies.  We  do  not 
say  of  a  work  of  acknowledged  fic- 
tion, that  it  is  a  collection  of  lies, 
although  many,  possibly  all  its  state- 
ments, may  be  untrue.  Such,  prob- 
ably, are  some  of  the  parables  of 
our  Savior,  which  were  not  founded 
on  any  actual  events,  but  invented 
by  him  for  the  purposes  of  instruc* 


tion.  They  are  free  from  an  essen- 
tial element  of  lies,  an  intention  to 
deceive.  We  may  also  state  that 
to  be  true  which  is  contrary  to  fact, 
without  lying,  for  we  may  ourselves 
be  deceived  by  the  false  statements 
of  others. 

Nor  are  all  intentional  deceptions 
lies.  Every  lie  is  an  attempt  to  de- 
ceive, but  every  attempt  to  deceive 
is  not  a  lie.  Repairing  and  paint- 
ing an  old  house,  that  it  may  appear 
to  be  new,  is  an  act  of  deception, 
but  not  a  lie.  If  the  owner  has 
no  intention,  other  than  to  make  his 
residence  more  pleasant  and  respec- 
table, the  deception  is  entirely  harm- 
less and  innocent.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  innumerable  acts  of  de- 
ception. Stratagems  of  war  are  not 
lies.  When  a  person  pursued  by 
an  enemy  flies  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  that  which  he  intends  to 
take,  and  when  out  of  sight  changes 
his  course  in  order  to  elude  pursuit, 
he  deceives  his  pursuer,  but  does  not 
lie  to  him.  Nor  is  his  conduct  rep- 
rehensible. We  have  a  case  in 
point,  as  the  lawyers  say,  in  the  Bi- 
ble, Josh,  viii,  2,  where  God  in- 
structed Joshua  to  take  the  city  of 
Ai,  not  by  a  lie,  but  an  ambush 
which  effectually  deceived  the  in- 
habitants. 

Nor  is  it  a  correct  definition  to 
say,  that  a  lie  is  an  attempt  to  de- 
ceive with  a  bad  intention.  Decep- 
tions are  often  practiced  with  crimi- 
nal intentions,  in  violation  not  of  the 
ninth  commandment,  but  of  other 
precepts  of  the  Decalogue.  Getting 
a  ship  insured  which  we  have  se- 
cret information  is  lost,  is  a  crim- 
inal deception,  a  fraudulent  act, 
but  not  a  lie.  It  is  a  violation  both 
of  the  eighth  and  of  the  tenth  com- 
mandments. To  train  a  damaged 
or  refractory  horse  for  market  with 
the  design  of  deceiving  buyers,  and 
to  place  goods  in  a  shop  in  a  posi- 
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tion  to  conceal  their  defects  of  qual- 
ity or  color,  and  tempt  customers  to 
buy  them  at  an  exorbitant  price,  are 
acts  of  the  same  character,  decep- 
tions, not  lies,  breaches  of  the  eighth 
rather  than  the  ninth  commandment. 

Nor  are  all  lies  breaches  of  prom- 
ise. A  breach  of  promise  is  a  lie, 
but  a  lie  is  not  necessarily  a  breach 
of  promise.  When  a  person  denies 
his  age,  or  declares  himself  to  be 
rich  when  he  is  poor,  he  lies,  but 
breaks  no  promise.  The  supposi- 
tion that  whenever  we  make  a  de- 
claration we  virtually  promise  to 
speak  the  truth,  is  adopted  to  estab- 
lish this  definition ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  the  lie  in  the  case  of  a  false 
declaration  consists  in  that  declara- 
tion, and  not  in  breaking  an  engage- 
ment to  make  a  true  declaration. 

H.  We  shall  state  what  a  lie  is. 

A  lie  is  an  aUempt  to  deceive  a 
person  by  the  use  of  language. 

By  language  we  mean  words,  spo- 
ken, written,  or  printed,  and  their 
substitutes,  as  the  signs  used  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  When  one  is  ask- 
ed the  way  to  a  certain  place,  if, 
instead  of  speaking,  he  points  with 
his  finger  to  a  particular  road,  he 
uses  the  language  of  signs,  a  sub- 
stitute for  words,  and  if  he  points 
intentionally  in  a  wrong  direction, 
he  tells  a  lie.  Attempts  to  deceive 
by  other  means  than  language  are 
not  lies.  When  a  physician  deceives 
a  patient,  by  mingling  an  ofiensive 
medicine  in  his  food,  he  is  not  guilty 
of  lying.  It  was  not  a  lie  in  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  to  have  a  secret 
chamber,  unknown  to  his  servant,  to 
which  he  retired  whenever  he  wish- 
ed to  avoid  interruption  by  company. 
It  was  an  honorable  expedient  of  a 
conscientious  man,  wishing  not  to 
ofiend  his  friends  by  refusing  to  see 
them,  and  not  to  wound  the  moral 
sense  of  his  servant  by  teaching  him 
the  fashionable  falsehood,  ^^  my  mas- 
ter is  not  at  home.^' 

The  following  considerations  are 
offered  in  evidence  of  the  correct* 
ness  of  this  definition* 

Vol.  I.  24 


The  prohibition  of  lying  in  the 
Decalogue  is  a  prohibition  of  false 
testimony  against  others,  an  act 
which  can  be  done  hy  the  use  of  Ian" 
guage  only.  Attempts  to  injure  a 
neighbor  by  other  modes  of  decep- 
tion, are  not  forbidden  by  this  but 
by  other  precepts.  The  clerk  who 
embezzles  the  property  of  his  em- 
ployer, is  guilty  of  breaking  the 
eighth  commandment.  Thou  shalt  not 
steal,  but  he  is  not  guilty  of  lying. 
He  deceives  his  employer  culpably, 
but  not  by  a  false  declaration. 

In  perfect  keeping  with  the  terms 
of  the  ninth  commandment,  we  find 
that  the  Bible  (except  where  "  ly- 
ing^' is  used  figuratively)  invariably 
speaks  of  language  as  if  it  were  the 
sole  instrument  of  lyings  and  assigns 
other  names  to  other  modes  of  un- 
lawfid  deception.  They  '^  go  astray 
as  soon  as  they  be  born,  speaking 
lies."  **  Lying  lips  are  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Lord."  '^  Keep  thy 
tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  that 
they  speak  no  guile."  "Putting 
away  lying,  speak  every  man  truth 
with  his  neighbor."  These  allusions 
to  language  as  the  instrument  of 
lying,  might  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  language  is  the  main  in- 
strument, were  there  any  intima- 
tions that  we  can  lie  in  any  other 
way.  But  there  are  none.  This  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  notion 
that  lies  may  be  uttered  and  are 
constantly  uttered  by  other  means. 
The  Bible  also  recognizes  a  distinc- 
tion hetween  dealing  falsely  and  Zy- 
ing.  Lev.  xix,  11,  it  is  said :  "Ye 
shall  not  steal,  neither  deal  falsely, 
neither  lie  one  to  another."  Per- 
haps these  several  expressions  are 
not  used  with  the  precision  of  a  mod- 
em code  of  laws,  yet  neither  are 
they  used  with  the  looseness  of  pop- 
ular discourse. 

The  Bible  speaks  of  lying  as  in* 
variably  sinful^  but  this  is  true  only 
o/*  attempts  to  deceive  by  language. 
It  is  not  wrong  to  conceal,  by  dress 
or  other  means,  personal  deformi- 
ties which  would  give  pain  to  us. 
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and  to  others  if  known,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  which  can  be  of  service  to 
no  one.  A  deception  accomplished 
in  this  way,  without  language,  may 
be  wrong,  and  is  wrong  when  it 
springs  from  a  bad  motive.  Who- 
ever should  conceal  personal  de- 
formities for  the  sake  of  gaining  the 
hand  of  another  in  marriage,  would 
be  blameworthy  in  proportion  to  the 
wrong  which  he  is  conscious  of  in- 
tending to  inflict  on  the  other  party. 
But  the  deception  itself  does  not 
necessarily  involve  a  bad  motive. 
On  the  other  hand,  lying  is  invaria- 
bly spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as 
wrong.  No  exceptions  are  noticed. 
All  lying  is  to  be  put  away.  Every 
man  is  to  speak  truth  with  his  neigh- 
bor.' With  this  description  our  de- 
finition is  in  entire  harmony.  While 
it  is  lawful  to  deceive  others  by  va- 
rious ways  and  means,  it  will  appear 
in  the  sequel,  that  to  deceive  men 
by  the  use  of  language  is  never 
right,  and  is  constantly  mentioned 
with  reprobation  by  the  sacred  wri- 
ters. 

There  is  a  palpable  and  radical 
distinction  between  deceiving  others 
by  language  and  deceiving  them  by 
other  means,  A  physician  may  pro- 
perly deceive  an  unmanageable  pa- 
tient by  giving  him  a  medicine  cov- 
ertly. But  can  he  honestly  deceive 
him  by  declaring  that  the  cup  which 
contains  the  medicine  does  not  con- 
tain it  ?  Suppose  he  is  called  to  a 
man  who  he  knows  is  strongly  pre- 
judiced against  calomel,  and  who, 
as  he  believes,  needs  that  article  to 
subdue  his  disease.  He  may  inno- 
cently administer  the  medicine  se- 
cretly in  his  ordinary  food  ;  it  may 
even  be  his  duty  to  do  it ;  while  it 
would  be  wrong  to  carry  on  the  de- 
ception by  saying  that  the  medicine 
thus  prepared  contains  no  calomel, 
or  that  he  has  no  intention  of  giving 
him  any.  Every  one  perceives 
there  is  a  difference  in  these  modes 
of  deception.  In  both  cases  the 
good  of  the  patient  is  intended. 
The  motive  of  the  deception,  what- 


ever may  be  the  means  of  effecting 
it,  is  the  recovery  of  the  patient 
But  yet  in  one  case  the  physician 
keeps  within  the  bounds  of  rectitude, 
in  the  other  he  oversteps  them.  The 
difference,  we  apprehend,  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  deception  by  language 
is  a  breach  of  veracity,  which  other 
deceptions  are  not.  In  one  case 
the  author  of  the  deception  falsifies 
his  word,  in  the  other  he  does  noL 
In  one  case  he  impairs  confidence 
in  himself  as  a  man  of  truth,  and 
weakens  his  own  respect  and  that 
of  others  for  the  law  of  veracity ; 
in  the  other  his  patient  can  only  be 
vexed  with  him — perhaps  he  will 
soon  be  pleased. 

We  may  see  this  more  clearly  in 
the  light  of  several  other  examples. 

To  resume  a  former  illustration, 
a  person  escaping  from  his  enemies, 
if  he  knows  a  place  of  security  at 
the  north,  may  direct  his  course  to 
the  south,  for  the  sake  of  covering 
his  intention,  and  effecting  his  es- 
cape by  deceiving  his  pursuers.  But 
if  on  the  way  he  meets  a  person 
whom  he  dares  not  trust,  and  tells 
him  he  is  going  to  another  place  than 
that  which  he  has  in  view,  he  resorts 
for  safety  to  a  mode  of  deception, 
which  if  it  is  lawful,  differs  entirely 
from  a  mere  stratagem. 

Take  another  example.  A  wo- 
man in  infirm  health  urges  her  hus- 
band to  go  with  her  to  the  Springs. 
He  is  perhaps  extremely  reluctant 
to  go.  His  business,  or  his  natural 
aversion  to  traveling,  may  render  the 
proposal  of  his  wife  very  unwelcome 
to  him.  But  still  his  desire  to  grati- 
fy her,  or  sense  of  duty  to  her,  may 
very  properly  lead  him  to  conceal 
his  own  feelings,  and  to  take  the  ex- 
cursion apparently  with  perfect  wil- 
lingness and  pleasure.  By  this 
course  he  promotes  his  own. happi- 
ness without  diminishing  that  of  his 
wife  by  manifesting  his  real  feel- 
ings. This  is  gentlemanly,  .  kind 
and  Christian.  But  if  instead  of 
merely  appearing  to  be  pleased  with 
the  journey,  he  deceives  her  by  say- 
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iog  falsely  that  he  wishes  to  go  on 
his  own  as  well  as  on  her  account, 
does  not  every  one  see  that  the  char* 
acter  of  the  transaction  is  changed  ? 
By  deceiving  her  through  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  assents  to  her 
wishes,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
manner,  he  is  not  guilty  of  falsify- 
ing his  word.  Could  she  read  his 
heart,  she  would  admire  and  love 
him  the  more,  instead  of  losing  her 
confidence  in  him.  But  deceiving 
her  by  a  false  declaration,  is  an  act 
which  would  impair  her  respect  for 
him,  were  it  known  to  her;  and 
which  actually  impairs  his  own  re- 
spect for  the  truth. 

As  another  example,  suppose  A. 
insults  B.  The  anger  of  B.  is  exci- 
ted, and  struggles  to  vent  itself  in 
abusive  epithets,  or  it  may  be  in 
blows.  He  however  restrains  him- 
self; represses  his  feelings;  hides 
them  in  his  own  bosom,  so  that  to 
all  beholders  he  appears,  as  he  means 
to  appear,  perfectly  calm  and  meek. 
All  are  deceived.  But  is  he  guilty 
of  a  lie  ?  He  intentionally  practi- 
ces a  deception,  but  his  conduct  is 
commendable.  For  an  angry  per- 
son to  deny  that  he  is  angry,  is  a 
breach  of  faith ;  whereas,  to  deceive 
others  by  suppressing  the  passion,  is 
a  violation  neither  of  the  law  of  ve- 
racity nor  of  any  other  law. 

The  distinction  which  is  here  in* 
sisted  on,  is  universally  recognized 
by  unsophisticated  minds.  Such  acts, 
as  picking  a  man's  pockets,  are 
known  as  lies  only  in  the  definitions 
of  learned  men.  The  common  peo- 
ple call  these  things  theAs  or  frauds, 
not  lies.  Dextrously  thrusting  one's 
hand  into  another  person's  pocket, 
without  his  discovering  it,  is  an  act 
of  deception.  But  what  if  it  is  done 
merely  in  sport  ?  Then  it  is  simply 
a  piece  of  impertinence.  What  if 
it  is  done  to  steal  ?  Then  it  is  a 
breach  of  the  law,  ^'  Thou  ^halt  not 
steal."  So  it  is  spoken  of  and  treat- 
ed by  common  men.  They .  never 
think  of  calling  it  a  lie. 

JVio  definition  besides  ours^  Jur* 


nishes  a  practical  criterion  by  tvhich 
to  determine  whether  a  given  act  is 
a  lie  or  not.  We  instantly  see  what 
a  lie  is,  in  the  light  of  this  defini- 
tionp— '^  an  attempt  to  deceive  by  the 
use  of  language."  We  can  not  con- 
found the  act  with  any  other.  We 
are  not  at  a  moment's  loss  in  deci- 
ding what  our  duty  is — unless  indeed 
it  is  sometimes  right  to  lie,  a^  ques- 
tion which  belongs  to  another  part 
of  this  essay.  Every  false  declara- 
tion is  a  lie,  unless  notice  of  the 
falsehood  is  given  at  the  time ;  or 
every  false  declaration  with  an  in- 
tention to  deceive  is  a  lie.  And  lies 
may  be  uttered  by  words,  spoken, 
written,  or  printed,  and  by  any  oth- 
er language,  and  by  language  only. 
As  to  other  modes  of  deception,  they 
are  not  forbidden  by  the  divine  law, 
although  they  may  not  be  resorted 
to  for  unlawful  ends. 

Now  if  we  compare  this  defini- 
tion of  lying  with  others,  we  shall 
find  a  reason  for  our  preference  in 
the  doubt  and  perplexity  in  which 
they  leave  the  mind  as  to  the  precise 
bounds  of  obligation.  ^^  Falsehood," 
says  Milton,  *'*'  is  incurred  when  any 
one  from  a  dishonest  motive  either 
perverts  the  truth,  or  utters  what  is 
false,  to  one  to  whom  it  is  his  duty 
to  speak  the  truth."  This  definition 
recognizes  language  as  the  sole  in- 
strument of  lying ;  but  besides  be- 
ing in  direct  contradiction  to  the  pre- 
cept, ^^  putting  away  lying,  speak 
every  man  truth  with  his  neighbor," 
that  is,  with  every  other  person,  it 
embarrasses  the  mind  with  two  dif- 
ficult inquiries,  what  motive  to  lie  is 
honest  and  what  dishonest ;  and  who 
has  a  right,  and  who  has  not,  to  know 
the  truUi.  Thus  too,  if  we  adopt 
the  common  definition,  '^a  lie  is  an 
attempt  to  deceive,"  we  are  at  once 
embarrassed  by  the  manifest  law- 
fulness of  many  deceptions.  We 
find  that  we  have  not  even  a  gene- 
ral rule  of  duty  on  the  subject.  The 
definition  most  frequently  found  in 
the  dictionaries — ^^  a  lie  is  a  criminal 
falsehood" — appro^dmates  closely  to 
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ours ;  yet  it  has  the  fault  of  need- 
ing itself  to  be  defined. 

It  is  certainly  important  to  discov* 
er,  if  possible,  a  criterion  of  lying, 
which  will  guide  honest  minds,  and 
the  dishonest  also,  to  an  instantane- 
ous  recognition  of  the  divine  law. 
This  is  found  in  our  definition,  and 
in  no  other :  a  fact  which  does  not 
indeed  prove  ours  to  be  correct,  but 
which  recommends  it  to  a  general 
adoption,  if  it  is  plain  on  examina- 
tion that  all  that,  and  that  only  is  em- 
braced in  it,  which  the  Scriptures 
denominate  lying. 

The  truth  of  our  definition  is  per- 
haps confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  all 
those  cases  of  voluntary  deception^ 
which  are  manifestly  lawful,  are  ef 
fected  without  any  false  dedara- 
tions.  Not  that  cases  of  deception 
by  language  have  never  been  decla- 
red useful  and  right  Few  wicked 
actions  have  wanted  apologists.  But 
we  speak  of  the  general  sense  of 
mankind. 

III.  The  next  step  in  our  plan  is,  to 
show  the  moral  nature  of  lying.  In 
our  opinion  the  law  of  veracity  forbids 
under  all  circumstances,  an  attempt 
to  deceive  others  by  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. Lying  within  our  definition 
is  invariably  wrong.  The  intention 
to  deceive,  which  is  one  element  of 
lying,  is  not  necessarily  wrong ;  but 
the  intention  to  deceive  by  falsehood, 
is  wrong — so  intrinsically  wrong  that 
no  benevolent  motive  of  the  act,  can 
essentially  change  its  character. 

As  a  general  proposition  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  lying  is  unlawful. 
We  shall,  therefore,  direct  our  ar- 
gument to  evince  the  unlawfulness 
of  those  cases  which  have  the  fair- 
est claim  to  be  considered  excep- 
tions to  the  law  of  veracity. 

I.  We  can  not  lie  with  ever  so  be- 
nevolent motives,  or  under  ever  so 
urgent  a  necessity,  without  pain  and 
self-reproach.  No  conscience  in 
which  moral  sensibility  has  not  been 
destroyed,  can  look  quietly  and  ap- 
provingly on  attempts  to  accomplish 
the  most  laudable  ends  by  falsehood. 


Whatever  our  philosophy  may  be, 
it  seems  to  us  that  human  experi- 
ence decides,  that  lying  is  in  all  ca- 
ses an  act  of  violence  to  the  moral 
constitution  of  man. 

2.  That  a  lie  is  invariably  sinful,  is 
probable  from  the  absence  of  any 
criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  a 
radical  difierence  in  the  moral  qual- 
ity of  lies.  If-  lies  may  be  inno- 
cently uttered  for  one's  country,  why 
not  for  one's  family  ?  If  we  may 
lie  to  save  our  lives,  why  not  to  save 
our  reputation  or  property?  And 
then  why  is  it  not  right  to  lie  foi;  the 
sake  of  acquiring  property,  if  it  can 
be  done  without  injury  to  others? 
In  the  absence  of  any  guide,  where 
shall  we  stop  ?     « 

3.  The  universal  obligation  of  the  . 
law  of  veracity  is  fully  asserted  in 
the  Scriptures.  We  have  already 
cited  several  passages  which  in  an 
onqualified  manner  inculcate  the  du- 
ty of  veracity.  They  allow  no  ex- 
ceptions. "  Ye  are  of  your  father 
the  devil,"  says  Christ  to  the  Jews. 
^^  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speak- 
eth  of  his  own ;  for  he  is  a  liar  and 
the  father  of  it"  ''  All  liars  shall 
have  their  part  in  the  lake  that  bum* 
eth  with  fire  and  brimstone." 

4.  The  example  of  our  Savior 
confirms  our  argument  He  often 
deceived  others,  but  never  by  a  false- 
hood. He  sometimes  refused  to 
speak ;  but  when  he  spoke,  he  ad- 
hered inflexibly  to  the  truth,  not  re- 
garding the  danger  and  difficulty  in 
which  it  would  involve  him.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  had  he  on 
any  occasion,  for  any  purpose,  at- 
tempted to  deceive  men  by  a  false 
declaration,  the  whole  world  would 
have  pronounced  him  an  impostor. 

5.  Any  particular  advantage  which 
may  result  from  lymg  is  outweighed 
by  the  general  evil.  Were  we  to 
lose  our  sense  of  obligation  to  speak 
the  truth,  and  our  disposition  to  be- 
lieve the  declarations  of  others,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  life.  We  could  no  longer 
have  the  benefit  of  the  past  expe- 
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rience  of  others,  and  each  would  be 
dependent  for  knowledge  on  his 
own  limited  observation  and  expe- 
rience. These  consequences  of  an- 
nulling the  law  of  veracity  are  not, 
it  is  true,  to  be  expected  from  any 
single  act  of  lying,  nor  from  many 
such  acts.  Yet  every  lie  has  this  ten- 
dency, and  in  no  particular  instance 
can  it  be  certain,  or  even  probable, 
that  the  general  evil  will  not  exceed 
the  particular  advantage  of  a  lie. 
We  are  also  to  bear  in  mind  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  of  infecting 
the  public  mind  with  the  doctrine, 
that  lies  may  innocently  be  told  for 
good  ends,  or  to  persons  who  have 
no  right  to  know  the  truth.  Let 
this  be  understood  to  be  the  rule  of 
.duty  on  the  silbject,  and  what  con- 
fidence would  remain  on  earth  ? 
How  could  we  tell  at  what  rate  a 
person  addressing  us  estimates  our 
right  to  know  the  truth,  or  what 
ideas  he  has  of  the  utility  of  de- 
ceiving us  ?  Let  this  opinion  pre- 
vail, (and  if  it  is  true  it  ought  to 
prevail,)  then  who  could  Ins  de- 
ceived by  a  falsehood  ?  In  the  very 
cases,  in  which  the  necessity  of 
lying  is  claimed  to  be  so  urgent  that 
it  ceases  to  be  wrong  and  becomes  a 
virtue,  a  lie  could  have  no  influence. 
It  is  our  view  of  the  extent  of  the 
law  of  veracity,  which  enables  any 
to  practice  the  deceptions  that  they 
plead  for.  Were  their  views  re- 
ceived, there  would  be  an  end  of 
the  possible  utility  of  lying ;  a  fact 
which,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  their  opinion. 

The  fact,  that  the  moral  quality 
of  an  action  lies  in  the  intention  of 
the  agent,  and  not  in  the  external 
form  of  the  act,  leads  some  to  deny 
the  propriety  of  asserting  the  in- 
variable sinfulness  of  transgress- 
ing any  precept  of  the  Decalogue. 
These  commandments,  they  say, 
are  all  subject  to  exceptions ;  and 
as  an  example,  they  cite  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  whole  divine  law 
is  summed  up  in  benevolence— and 
since  it  is  sometimes  benevolent  to 


act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  letter 
of  the  general  rules  of  duty  laid 
down  in  the  Decalogue,  so  it  is  not 
invariably  wrong  to  worship  idols, 
to  steal,  to  commit  adultery,  to  bear 
false  witness.  The  motive  is  to  be 
considered.  There  all  the  right 
and  wrong  lie.  It  would  be  idle  to 
deny  that  the  moral  quality  of  ac- 
tions lies  in  the  intention.  There 
is  no  act  forbidden  in  the  Bible, 
which  may  not  be  innocently  com- 
mitted by  a  maniac.  But  the  ques- 
tion before  us  is,  whether  a  moral 
agent  can  attempt  to  deceive  an- 
other by  a  falsehood,  with  an  inten- 
tion wholly  virtuous.  It  is  for  the 
objector  to  show  that  one  constant 
element  of  the  intention,  namely,  to 
deceive  another  by  falsehood,  is  not 
essentially  wrong.  Other  elements 
of  the  intention  may  be  laudable — 
the  relief  of  want,  the  vindication 
of  right,  the  promotion  of  religion- 
hut  none  of  these  can  sanctify  his 
intention  to  accomplish  these  objects 
by  a  falsification  of  his  word. 

IV.  This  part  of  our  plan  em- 
braces *^  certain  practical  lessons.'* 

It  would  certainly  be  uncivil  in 
us  to  suggest  that  any  of  our  rea- 
ders may  be  personally  benefited 
by  these  hints,  which  still  may  ena- 
ble them  to  form  a  juster  estimate 
of  the  conduct  of  others,  and  to 
correct  the  loose  sentiments  of  the 
community. 

Whoever  values  his  happiness, 
respectability,  and  good  influence, 
should  remember  how  absolutely 
they  are  suspended  on  his  own  re- 
gani  for  the  law  of  veracity.  No 
liar  can  respect  himself,  or  feel 
worthy  of  the  respect  of  others. 
Nor  can  he  long  retain  the  confi- 
dence of  his  acquaintance.  A  sin- 
gle lie  oflen  requires  other  lies  to 
conceal  it,  each  of  which  is  apt  to 
increase  the  embarrassment,  and  at 
length  to  leave  the  reputation  under 
a  cloud,  if  not  in  ruins.  The  liar 
is  always  trembling  with  the  fear 
of  exposure.  His  mind  is  in  con- 
stant alarm ;  and  at  length  when  be 
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is  detected,  which  happens  sooner 
or  later  to  all  habitual  liars,  he  is 
despised  by  society,  shunned  by  his 
friends,  scorned  by  his  enemies,  and 
stung  by  remorse,  until  abandoning 
the  hope  of  regaining  his  standing 
in  the  community,  he  sinks  under 
the  contempt,  hatred,  and  neglect 
of  the  world.  Other  stains  on  one's 
good  name  may  be  erased ;  this  is 
indelible.  Who  believes  in  a  liar's 
professions  of  reformation?  Who 
for  this  world  is  more  hopelessly  a 
ruined  man  ? 

This  ruinous  habit  is  most  fre- 
quently the  effect  of  lying  for  the 
gratification  of  others.  Flattery,  ex- 
aggerated praise,  extravagant  com- 
{>liments,  false  apologies  for  neg- 
ected  courtesies,  false  professions 
of  friendship,  are  only  less  criminal 
than  grosser  falsehoods.  "  White 
lies,''  as  they  are  called,  first  cor- 
rupted the  character  of  every  habit- 
ual liar,  first  seared  his  conscience, 
and  made  him  what  he  is.  The  first 
lies,  little  lies,  lies  for  amusement, 
are  the  forerunners  of  confirmed, 
unshrinking  mendacity.  But  if  they 
could  have  no  such  effect  on  the 
character,  they  would  not  be  inno- 
cent. In  some  respects  the  habit 
of  lying  in  common  conversation, 
or  romancing  for  the  entertainment 
of  our  company,  is  worse  than  lying 
in  a  more  deliberate  way.  Cer- 
tainly, nothing  is  more  painful  than 
to  receive  the  impression,  that  the 
conversation  of  a  friend  is,  perhaps 
true — perhaps  not 

The  habit  of  lying  in  historical 
romances  is  still  more  reprehensi- 
ble. The  apology  of  this  class  of 
writers  is,  that  there  is  a  general  un- 
derstanding that  all  which  is  said  is 
not  true.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
The  reader  is  not  advised  that  any 
particular  statements  are  false.  Er- 
ror and  truth  are  mingled  without 
any  pretense  at  accuracy,  or  means 
of  distinguishing  them ;  a  kind  of 
writing  opposed  to  all  certainty,  and 
storing  the  mind  of  the  reader  with 
false  notions  of  men  and  things. 


The  same  plea  is  oflfered  in  jus- 
tification of  the  falsehoods  of  advo< 
cates  in  defending  their  clients  in 
courts  of  justice.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral understanding  that  they  will  not 
scruple  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  the  court,  by  every  possible  dis- 
tortion and  exaggeration  of  the  evi- 
dence. But  this  is  no  excuse  for 
their  conduct.  They  profess  entire 
sincerity,  and  wish  to  be  believed 
when  they  utter  absolute  falsehoods. 
This  disregard  of  truth,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  altogether  unnecessary  for  an 
able  defense  of  clients,  and  the  faith- 
ful practice  of  the  profession  of 
law ;  but  if  it  is  necessary,  it  would 
rather  prove  the  essential  immo- 
rality of  the  profession  than  invali- 
date the  law  of  veracity.  For  what 
can  be  the  tendency  of  deception 
in  a  court  of  law,  except  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice  ? 

Lying  to  the  sick,  is  nearly  allied 
to  these  ^'  liberties"  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bar.  The  good  of  the  client  is 
the  apology  in  one  case ;  the  good  of 
the  patient  in  the  other.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  tell  the  most 
deliberate  falsehoods  to  the  sick, 
when  in  the  opinion  of  the  attend- 
ant physician,  the  truth  would  be 
hurtful  to  him.  He  is  assured  that 
he  will  recover,  and  even  that  he 
is  convalescing,  when  in  fact  he  is 
considered  in  extreme  danger ;  that 
his  friends  are  well,  when  perhaps 
they  are  dead  or  dying.  No  one 
will  deny  these  to  be  lies,  but  the 
excuse  is,  that  if  the  sick  person 
knew  his  critical  situation,  he  would 
wish  to  be  deceived ;  or  if  not,  that 
it  is  for  his  good.  No  doubt  the 
communicating  of  painful  intelli- 
gence to  a  patient,  which  might  en- 
danger his  life,  should  if  possible 
be  avoided.  Yet  in  our  view,  it  is 
the  highest  prudence  to  answer  ail 
his  questions  sincerely.  Had  we 
a  young  friend  about  to  enter  the 
medical  profession,  we  would  im- 
press on  his  mind  how  vitally  it 
concerns  his  success,  that  his  pa- 
tients should  be  able  to  repose  im* 
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plicit  confidence  in  all  his  state- 
ments. Nothing  is  more  painful 
than  the  suspicion,  that  our  medical 
attendant  is  insincere,  that  we  can 
not  rely  on  his  word.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Whoever  suspects,  that  when 
he  or  his  friends  are  in  extreme 
danger,  his  physician  will  deny  the 
fact,  for  fear  the  truth  will  injure 
him,  loses  the  cheering  effect  of  en* 
couragement  when  the  symptoms 
are  all  favorable ;  for  how  can  he 
distinguish  the  truth  from  falsehood  ? 
And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  if 
the  sick  are  kept  in  ignorance  of 
their  true  state,  they  are  more  liable 
to  injure  themselves  by  voluntary 
imprudence,  to  suffer  from  ground* 
less  apprehension  or  suspense,  and 
to  neglect  their  spiritual  interests, 
it  may  be  in  the  last  hours  of  their 
probation. 

Lying  to  the  insane  is  a  practice 
no  less  reprehensible.  It  is  not  re- 
quired either  for  their  benefit  or  the 
safety  of  their  attendants.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  a  bold,  decided, 
ingenuous  treatment,  is  the  best 
means  of  controlling  even  the  wild- 
est maniac.  M.  Pinel,  physician  to 
the  Female  Lunatic  Asylum,  Sal- 
petriere,  in  Paris,  remarks,  ^'that 
insane  persons,  like  children,  lose 
all  confidence  and  all  respect,  if 
you  fail  in  your  words  toward  them, 
and  they  immediately  set  them- 
selves to  work,  to  deceive  and  cir- 
cumvent you."  This  is  corrobora- 
ted by  the  testimony  of  the  best 
physicians  of  the  insane,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Lying  to  enemies  is  so  common 
a  breach  of  veracity,  so  mean  and 
so  degrading,  that  we  need  no  apol- 
ogy for  speaking  of  it  in  unmeas- 
ured terms  of  reprobation.  Every 
just  war  can  be  conducted  to  an 
honorable  issue,  by  open  warfare 
and  innocent  stratagems.  But  if  we 
must  be  conquered,  or  falsify  our 
word  to  the  enemy,  let  us  be  con- 
quered. It  must  be  confessed  that 
nations  are  not  apt  to  break  a  truce, 
or  any  other  engagement  with  their 


equals,  or  with  those  whose  ven- 
eeance  they  fear  to  encounter.  It 
IS  ihe  strong  that  break  their  treaties 
with  the  weak — the  United  States 
with  feeble  Indian  tribes — the  brave 
officera  of  the  ^'  star-spangled  ban- 
ner," that  entice  to- their  camps  the 
scMis  of  the  forest,  with  false  promi- 
ses of  safety ! 

Another  species  of  lying  deserves 
a  distinct  place  in  these  hints.  We 
have  in  mind  the  ^^  easy  man,"  who 
is  always  of  the  same  opinion  with 
his  company.  He  has  opinions  of 
his  own,  but  never  defends,  and 
seldom  uttera  them  in  the  presence 
of  others.  He  hears  what  he  con« 
sidera  pernicious  errora,  or  what  he 
knows  to  be  the  most  unjust  opin- 
ions of  men  and  things,  without 
contradicting  them,  and  with  plain 
indications  of  assent  and  approba- 
tion. His  whole  study  seems  to  be 
to  shape  his  remarks  to  please  his 
auditore,  and  if  by  chance  he  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  express  an  un- 
popular opinion,  he  quickly  retracts 
or  modifies  it.  He  can  not  be  said 
to  be  without  guile,  but  guile.  He 
is  afraid  to  appear  what  he  is.  Al- 
though possibly  not  conscious  of  de- 
liberate falsehoods,  he  is  painfully 
conscious  of  insincerity— of  walk- 
ing in  the  garb  of  a  false  profession. 
The  ^^  artful  man"  belongs  to  the 
same  family,  an  habitual  liar ;  but 
he  lies  because  he  is  a  knave,  not 
because  he  is  a  coward.  He  is 
bold  in  the  utterance  of  his  real 
opinions,  and  not  less  bold  in  utter- 
ing falsehood.  He  may  be  a  zealot 
in  religion — a  fiery  sectarian — who 
scruples  not  to  wage  his  partisan 
warfare  by  false  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  by  exaggerated  stf|te- 
ments,  by  defamations  of  better 
men.  Perhaps  he  is  an  equally  un- 
scrupulous politician,  eager  for  the 
spoils,  a  fawning  sycophant  to  the 
meanest  of  his  own  party,  a  men- 
dacious libeler  of  his  opponents. 
Who  shall  compute  the  nitmber  of 
lies  uttered  from  the  press — ^from 
the  rostrum— ixom  a  more  sacred 
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place,  by  designing  men?  Who 
shall  add  to  this  list  the  multitude 
which  are  uttered  in  the  heat  of 
party  zeal,  by  men  who  are  less 
moved  by  personal  considerations 
than  by  a  benevolent  regard  for 
mankind,  whose  interests  they  ima- 
gine are  suspended  on  the  success 
of  their  sect  or  party  ?  What  a 
humiliating  reflection  it  is,  that  even 
this  *'  better  sorf '  of  men,  are  not 
willing  that  human  interests  should 
suffer,  rather  than  pollute  their  lips 
with  lies ! 

The  lies  of  children  deserve  more 
attention.  It  is  the;  only  point  where 
our  moralizing  promises  to  be  fruit> 
fuL  Lying  is  commonly  the  first 
vice  of  our  nature — requiring  the 
earliest  checks,  the  earliest  parental 
discipline.  But  wherever  it  gains  a 
fatal  ascendency,  it  is  rather  the 
fault  of  the  parents  than  of  the  child. 
They  should  study  the  best  diiec* 
tions  for  training  up  a  child  in  hab- 
its  of  veracity. 

Teach  them  the  truth  hy  example. 
Fulfill  your  promises  to  them  with  the 
most  scrupulous  exactness.  Speak 
the  truth  to  them  on  all  occasions, 
whether  talking  in  earnest  or  in  jest ; 
and  if  by  any  unforeseen  occurrence 
it  becomes  impracticable  to  fulfill  an 
engagement,  do  not  fail  to  give  them 
such  explanations  as  shall  effectual- 
ly remove  the  suspicion  that  your 
regard  for  truth  is  feeble.  Never 
let  your  personal  inconvenience  or 
mere  expense  prevent  you  from 
keeping  a  promise.  Let  them  have 
no  cause  to  doubt  your  sacred  re* 
gard  for  the  truth. 

Teach  them  hy  precept.  Assure 
them  in  the  most  serious  manner, 
that  Jies  are  offensive  to  God,  and 
will  be  punished  by  him ;  that  they 
are  productive  of  great  evil  to  men ; 
that  every  body  despises  and  abhora 


the  liar;  that  little  lies,  prevarica- 
tions, insincere  compliments,  false 
excuses  and  apologies,  and  all  false 
declarations  designed  to  deceive  oth- 
ers, are  all  wrong  and  pernicious. 

Teach  them  hy  punishment.  Let 
no  lie  pass  without  an  expression  of 
your  displeasure.  When  reprimands 
are  ineffectual,  resort  to  severer  dis- 
cipline ;  and  when  one  mode  of  chas- 
tisement is  insufficient  to  awaken  a 
sense  of  guilt  and  a  purpose  of  re- 
formation, resort  to  others,  until  the 
propensity  to  lie  is  effectually  sub- 
dued. 

Encourage themhy reward.  When 
they  promptly  tell  the  truth,  though 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  punish- 
ment, remit  d  part  of  the  penalty,  as 
an  expression  of  your  approbation 
of  their  sincerity ;  and  by  all  other 
suitable  expedients,  teach  them  the 
advantage  of  telling  the  truth  on  all 
occasions,  however  much  pain  it  may 
cost  them  for  the  time,  or  to  what- 
ever danger  it  may  seem  to  expose 
them. 

Guard  against  drvoing  them  to 
falsehood  by  manifesting  anger  when 
you  suspect  them  of  a  fault.  Pa- 
rents should  not  call  their  children 
to  account  for  misconduct  until  they 
are  perfect  masters  of  their  own  pas- 
sions ;  certainly  not  when  they  are 
about  to  elicit  the  facts  of  the  case 
by  appealing  to  the  veracity  of  the 
supposed  offender.  The  manifesta- 
tion of  strong  excitement  at  such  a 
time,  will  generally  so  terrify  a  child, 
that  he  will  lie,  as  the  only  possible 
refuge  from  the  storm  of  wrath  that 
he  perceives  is  hanging  over  him. 
The  parent  should  keep  cool — ^should 
inquire  calmly  into  the  facts — should 
seriously,  yet  kindly  represent  the 
wickedness  of  lying;  and  he  will 
have  the  victory. 
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DOCTRINE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Two  opinions  are  prevalent  with  Again,  as  in  all  other  cases  we 
respect  to  the  duties  of  representa>  are  bound  to  decide  questions  of 
tives  in  legislative  assemblies.  One  duty  according  to  the  best  evidence 
is,  that  they  are  bound  to  carry  out  within  our  reach,  and  though  that 
the  will  of  their  constituents,  so  far  evidence  may  be  slight,  are  still 
at  least  as  not  to  break  any  oath  bound  to  make  up  our  minds  in  ac- 
which  they  may  take  on  entering  oordance  with  it ;  so  the  representa- 
upon  office.  The  other  is,  that  they  tive  must  be  guided  by  the  light  be* 
are  bound  to  do  that,  which  after  due  fore  him,  though  that  light  be  feeble, 
deliberation  seems  to  them  likely  to  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  he  is  in« 
promote  the  general  welfare,  wheth*  stmcted  in  one  case  and  not  in 
er  they  follow  the  will  of  their  con*  another.  The  only  effect  of  in- 
stituents  in  so  doing  or  not.  These  structions  is  to  make  it  plainer  to 
opinions,  it  is  plain,  relate  to  some-  him  how  his  constituents  wish  him 
thing  which  is  to  Und  the  conscience  to  act.  If  these  wishes  should  be  the 
of  the  representative,  and  to  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct  as  a  representEi« 
law  of  his  conduct  while  acting  for  tive,  he  has  in  such  cases  no  doubt 
those  in  whose  place  he  stands.  As  what  he  must  do,  and  is  relieved 
laws  of  action,  then,  the  two  opin-  from  every  uncomfortable  appre- 
ions  are  opposite,  and  must  drive  hension  that  he  is  going  wrong, 
one  another  from  the  throne  of  the  But  is  he  allowed,  because  no  ex- 
soul.  If  the  representative  is  bound  press  orders  have  been  sent  him,  to 
to  do  the  will  of  his  constituents,  follow  his  own  judgment,  or  to  make 
and  if  this  obligation  must  guide  his  the  public  good  the  rule  of  his  vote  ? 
vote ;  he  ought  not  to  ask  himself  No,  certainly,  if  his  supreme  law 
when  he  gives  his  vote  whether  this  must  be  his  constituents*  good  plea* 
or  that  measure  will  promote  the  sure.  The  only  difference  between 
general  welfare ;  for  in  this  way  he  one  case  and  another  lies  in  the  de- 
brings  up  before  his  mind  foreign  gree  of  assurance  which  he  pos- 
considerations,  which  may  tempt  sesses,  that  he  has  found  what  that 
him  aside  from  the  path  of  duty,  good  pleasure  is.  When,  indeed. 
Nay,  in  his  deliberations  before  vo-  after  due  inquiries,  he  is  in  a  state 
ting,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  of  suspense  concerning  that  point, 
question  of  the  general  welfare ;  un-  he  may  perhaps  take  it  for  granted 
less  we  suppose  that  he  deliberates  that  the  best  measures  will  be  ap- 
to  move  the  will  of  his  constituents,  proved  by  his  fellow  citizens  at 
and  through  them  to  move  himself,  home.  But  he  ought,  if  this  theory 
And  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  aim  be  true,  to  anticipate  such  cases,  and 
in  discussing  and  voting  be  to  pro-  sound  their  minds  as  far  as  possible. 
mote  the  common  good ;  he  ought  We  have  still  further  to  observe, 
not  to  heed  the  wishes  of  his  con-  that  these  rules  of  duty  must  be  ap- 
stituents  except  so  far  as  they  are  plicable  to  all  representatives  em- 
conformed  to  right  reason.  Or  at  ployed  in  legislation  who  deliberate 
least,  if  it  be  morally  certain  that  and  vote ;  whatever  the  body  be 
what  he  regards  as  the  best  measure  which  they  represent.  Men  some- 
will  not  be  carried  or  will  soon  be  times  talk  as  if  the  United  States 
K'ven  up ;  his  part  is  to  gain  all  that  Senate  was  peculiar  in  this  respect, 
r  the  public  good,  which  can  be  But  no  reason  can  be  siven  why  one 
gained  from  men^s  obstinacy  or  ig-  legislative  body  should  be  bound  to 
norance.  obey  one  of  the  rules  of  duty  pio- 
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posed  above,  and  another  the  other. 
Can  such  a  reason  be  found  in  any 
peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  election  ? 
Suppose  the  choice  is  made  by  an 
intervening  body,  as  for  instance  the 
state  legislature.  That  surely  does 
not  destroy  or  even  modify  the  re- 
lation between  the  senator  and  the 
state.  He  is  still  the  representative 
of  the  state,  employed  to  debate  and 
decree  in  its  stead  ;  ,and  his  relation 
to  the  state  is  no  more  affected  by 
the  manner  of  choosing  him,  than  is 
a  governor's  when  he  happens  to  be 
elected  by  the  legislative  houses. 
Nor  can  the  reason  for  a  difierence 

« 

be  found  in  the  greater  power  and 
importance  of  one  representative 
body  than  of  another.  If  the  will 
of  the  constituents  must  be  the  law, 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween different  bodies  or  between 
measures  of  unlike  importance 
brought  before  the  same  body.  All 
cases  must  be  subject  to  the  same 
sweeping  rule.  The  senator  of 
New  York,  and  the  representative 
"of  some  town  in  the  western 
climes,^'  only  '^  to  those  who  dwell 
therein  well  known*' — the  extremes 
in  regard  to  legislative  dignity  and 
importance — are  here  on  one  level. 
Nor  will  the  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment change  the  duties  of  the 
representative.  It  is  often  asserted 
to  be  peculiarly  a  democratic  thing 
that  the  representative  should  feel 
himself  to  be  the  servant  of  the 
people,  and  should  execute  their 
will  in  all  respects.  But  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
thought  to  be  just  as  much  an  aris- 
tocratic thing  for  the  representative 
to  obey  his  constituents,  in  a  coun- 
try where  political  power  is  confided 
to  a  small  part  of  the  people.  In 
the  one  case,  the  will  of  the  grown 
up  males,  say  of  from  a  quarter  to 
a  seventh  of  the  community,  is 
obeyed ;  and  in  the  other,  the  will 
of  some  smaller  fraction.  Nay,  if 
this  be  the  end  of  legislation,  such 
obedience  may  be  said  to  be  more 
fitting  in  the  aristocratic  than  in  the 


democratic  body.  For  in  a  govern- 
ment of  the  former  kind,  the  present 
and  the  ultimate  will  of  the  con- 
stituents will  more  regularly  coin- 
cide, and  will  better  agree  also  with 
their  interests — we  do  not  say  with 
the  interests  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, but  with  that  of  the  aristocratic 
voters — than  in  a  democracy,  where 
the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  intelli- 
gent are  called  to  cast  their  votes. 
It  is  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  ea- 
sier in  the  former  case  for  the  rep* 
resentative  to  ascertain  the  wishes 
of  those  whom  he  must  on  the  sup-^ 
position  obey ;  and  he  may  be  more 
sure  for  the  most  part,  that  while  he 
is  at  the  seat  of  government  those 
wishes  continue  steady  in  one  direc- 
tion. 

Nor  is  the  question  of  duty  affect- 
ed by  the  degree  of  light  and  intel- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  constitu- 
ents. If  it  is,  it  must  be  so  because 
their  greater  insight  into  public  af- 
fairs enables  them  to  know  better 
what  will  promote  their  true  inter- 
ests. All  the  light  that  they  can 
ever  obtain  will  not  increase  the 
certainty  to  themselves  or  to  others 
of  what  their  will  is  :  a  child  may 
know  and  make  known  to  others 
what  it  wants  as  well  as  a  philoso- 
pher. If  I  am  bound  to  obey  the 
enlightened  will  of  others  and  not  the 
unenlightened,  I  am  so  bound,  clear- 
ly, not  because  it  is  their  will,  but 
because  their  will  decides  in  favor 
of  that  which  is  for  the  best.  And 
if  so,  their  will  is  of  worth  only  so 
far  as  it  is  an  index  of  the  best 
course ;  an  evidence  of  the  judg- 
ment of  enlightened  minds  concern- 
ing what  ought  to  be  done  :  and 
accordingly  it  is  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  other  evidence  before  my 
mind  affecting  the  same  question, 
being,  as  it  may  happen,  the  most 
important  or  the  least  important 
evidence  within  my  reach.  They, 
then,  who  would  establish  any  such 
distinction  between  one  sort  of  con- 
stituents and  another,  must  abandon 
the  doctrine  of  instruction. 
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Once  more ;  the  question  of  duty 
18  not  affected  by  an  express  or  tacit 
permission,  given  to  the  representa- 
tive, to  follow  in  certain  cases  or 
always  his  own  independent  con- 
victions as  to  the  utility  of  measures 
proposed,  in  the  legislature.  For  if 
he  may  do  so  because  he  has  re- 
ceived  such  permission,  the  reason 
why  he  may,  lies  in  the  permission, 
that  is,  in  the  will  of  those  who 
granted  it;  so  that  the  ground  of 
duty  remains  the  same  in  every  in- 
stance. Moreover,  an  intelligent 
man  will  be  apt  to  suspect  that  the 
duty  of  the  representative  must  be 
the  result  of  his  relations,  which  are 
invariable.  If  this  be  so,  as  we 
shall  hereaAer  see  that  it  is,  the 
constituents  can  not  alter  his  duties 
without  altering  his  relations,  and 
thus  making  him  either  not  a  legis- 
lative representative,  or  one  only  in 
a  new  and  qualified  sense. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  goes 
to  show  that  the  last  and  highest 
rule  for  the  representative  is  in  all 
cases  the  same ;  unchanged  by  ex- 
press instructions,  by  the  importance 
of  his  ofiice  or  of  the  measures  be- 
fore him;  unaffected  by  the  form 
of  government ;  and  not  capable  of 
being  altered  by  his  constituents. 
So  long  as  his  relations  continue 
uniform,  and  he  remains  a  repre- 
sentative in  a  legislative  body,  with 
power  to  deliberate  and  to  establish 
something  by  his  vote ;  so  long  must 
he  in  all  cases  alike — where  a  con- 
stitutional oath  at  least  is  not  in  his 
way— either  be  guided  solely  in  the 
Isst  instance  by  the  will  of  his  elec- 
tors, or  solely  by  his  own  persua- 
sions in  regard  to  the  public  good. 

Which  then  of  these  unlike,  and 
it  may  be  divergent,  paths  must  he 
take  ?  An  answer  to  this  question 
is  often  found  in  the  mischiefs  to 
which  servile  obedience  on  the  part 
of  the  representative  is  thought  to 
lead.  But  it  is  plain  that  this  an- 
swer does  not  go  deep  enough ;  nor 
will  it  of  itself,  until  aAer  long  ex- 
perience, convince  those,  who  have 


been  led,  by  something  which  they 
call  principle,  to  the  other  opin- 
ion. Another  answer  must  be 
drawn  from  the  invariable  nature  of 
legislative  representation.  And  this 
will  be  best  seen  by  determining 
what  would  be  the  duties  of  the 
constituents,  if  they  could  meet  to- 
gether for  the  purposes  of  legisla- 
tion, and  how  far  the  representative 
steps  into  their  place. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
points,  there  can  be  but  little  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  If  the  citizens  of 
any  state  or  country  were  assembled 
together  for  public  purposes,  as  in 
ancient  Athens,  the  aim  of  each 
ought  to  be,  not  to  secure  his  own 
private  good  simply,  but  the  good 
of  the  whole  body.  The  means 
employed  would  be  deliberation,  by 
which  the  best  course  is  found  out ; 
and  voting,  by  which  a  choice  be- 
tween measures  is  expressed.  In 
each  mind  judgment,  conscience, 
and  the  power  of  choice,  should  be 
active ;  judgment  in  weighing  the 
reasons  for  whatever  is  proposed  ; 
conscience  in  keeping  unworthy 
considerations  from  affecting  its  de- 
cisions ;  and  the  power  of  choice  in 
giving  the  vote  as  judgment  and 
conscience  had  decided.  And  in 
thus  exhibiting  the  ofiices  of  the 
citizen,  we  are  far  from  intending 
to  exhaust  the  subject  of  his  duties 
as  a  legislator,  or  to  make  precise  di- 
visions of  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
All  we  seek  is  to  furnish  a  statement, 
at  once  so  true  and  simple,  as  to 
meet  with  general  acceptance. 

Now,  then,  does  the  representa- 
tive take  the  place  of  his  fellow 
citizens  in  such  a  sense,  that  his 
judgment,  conscience,  and  power  of 
choice,  take  the  place  of  theirs; 
or  is  he  merely  their  creature  to 
carry  out  their  will  ?  The  answer 
must  be  gathered  from  his  functions 
and  his  powers.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  are  such  that  he  can  not 
exercise  his  judgment,  then  it  is 
certain  that  he  is  not  entirely  in  the 
place  of  his  constituenti.    And  the 
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flame  thing  is  equally  certain  if  he 
might  use  his  judgment  in  ascertain- 
ing what  were  the  hest  measures, 
but  had  no  power  to  give  them  a 
legal  form.  If  for  instance  men 
were  sent  to  the  legislature  to  talk 
merely ;  no  one  would  suppose  that 
they  took  the  place  in  legislation 
which  the  citizens  might  have  occu- 
pied before,  or  would  now  occupy, 
but  for  this  expedient  to  save  them 
the  trouble.  Or  if  men  were  sent 
to  vote  merely  without  delibera*' 
tion ;  it  would  be  evident  that  they 
were  delegated  to  give  the  finishing 
stroke  to  measures  already  settled, 
without  having  any  voice  or  will  of 
their  own.  And  if  we  may  so  argue 
from  the  absence  of  these  functions, 
we  may  with  equal  certainty  from 
their  presence.  If  a  man  is  a  mem« 
ber  of  an  assembly  where  discussion 
of  public  matters  goes  on  from  day 
to  day,  and  where  at  the  end  pf  the 
discussion  a  vote  is  cast ;  it  needs  no 
arguing  to  show,  that  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  body,  the  discussion  is 
intended  to  affect  the  vote ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  vote  to  express  the 
result  of  the  discussion  upon  the 
judgments  of  the  members.  So  far 
then  as  his  functions  are  concerned, 
he  is  precisely  in  the  place  which 
his  constituents  would  take  if  they 
met  together.  If  they  would  be 
members  of  a  deliberative  body,  so 
is  he ;  if  they  would  discuss  public 
measures  or  hear  them  discussed, 
he  does  the  same ;  if  they  would 
vote,  so  can  he  with  the  same  un- 
restricted power.  Hence,  then,  it 
seems  to  be  certain,  that  if  they 
would  be  bound  in  conscience  to 
prefer  those  propositions  which 
should  seem  to  them  most  conducive 
to  the  public  good,  he  also  must 
choose  those  wluch  seem  so  to  him. 
In  other  words,  he  is  not  sent — ^we 
argue  it  from  the  essential  nature  of 
legislative  bodies,  as  they  have  hith- 
erto existed — ^to  execute  the  will  of 
the  community,  but  to  perform  those 
duties  which  they  can  not  perform, 
by   reason    of    their    inability  to 


assemble  for  deliberation  in  one 
place. 

Let  it  be  remembered  also,  that 
the  representative  system  is  not  a 
new  wheel  added  to  the  old  machine* 
rv,  but  a  new  machine  altogether. 
The  people,  under  their  ground-law 
or  constitution,  have  withdrawn  from 
the  habit  of  deliberation  in  common, 
if  they  ever  had  it,  and  from  the 
right  to  pass  laws  in  any  other  way 
tfauBin  through  their  representatives; 
reserving,  it  may  be,  to  themselves, 
or  to  part  of  themselves  only,  the 
right  to  give  advice  or  to  petition  for 
redress  of  grievances.  If  any  num- 
ber of  citizens,  even  reaching  to  the 
whole  body,  should  meet  and  ordain 
something ;  this  would  be  mere  ad- 
vice, unless  a  change  of  ccmstitution 
had  preceded ;  and  could  not  have 
the  force  of  law  upon  the  conscience 
of  a  judge,  a  magistrate,  or  any  pri- 
vate man.  The  people  have  then 
restricted  themselves  in  the  discharge 
of  a  duty  which  they  or  others  must 
perform — law  making;  and  they 
leave  these  others  to  do  that  which 
is  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
this  duty — to  deliberate  and  decide 
upon  the  usefulness  of  measures. 
The  conclusion  then  is  certain,  that 
this  duty,  which  by  its  nature  is  one 
demancUng  the  exercise  of  judgment 
and  conscience,  must  be  done  by 
others  or  not  done  at  all. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  those  who 
take  the  opposite  view,  to  find  a  sub- 
ject  of  discussion,  or  a  reason  for  it, 
in  a  house  of  representatives.  If  the 
last  duty  of  such  a  body  is  to  obey 
the  will  of  their  constituents,  and  if, 
as  we  have  seen,  this  is  alike  a  duty 
when  ceitainly  known  through  in- 
structions, and  when  less  surely  in- 
ferred from  some  other  source ;  then, 
with  the  exception  of  constitutional 
questions,  the  matter  properly  in  de- 
bate for  the  purpose  of  moving  the 
minds  of  fellow  members,  is  simply 
whether  this  or  that  measure  is  ap- 
proved by  those  whose  creatures 
they  are.  This  is  the  only  consid- 
emUon  which  ought  to  affect  their 
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judgment  and  their  vote.  A  very 
singular  epectacle  in  truth,  such  a 
legislature  would  present.  The  on- 
ly point  at  issue,  between  a  member 
^m  Connecticut  and  one  from  Ten- 
nessee, is  regarding  the  wishes  of 
each  other's  constituents.  Each 
knows  the  views  and  desires  of  his 
own  state  or  district  infinitely  better 
than  the  other ;  and  yet  each  must 
stoutly  contend  that  on  this  point, 
where  politicians  have  almost  an  un- 
erring instinct,  the  other  is  under  a 
mistake ;  and  that  he  himself,  though 
living  a  thousand  miles  off,  is  better 
informed  with  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  a  community,  than  the  other,  who 
by  the  supposition  has  his  office  on- 
ly that  he  may  convey  those  wishes 
to  Congress.  Truly  a  silent  vote  is 
the  only  fit  one  for  a  body  such  as 
this.  A  "  gag  law*'  ought  to  be  car- 
ried out  physically  upon  their  per- 
sons; and  the  ^^one  hour"  of  speak- 
ing by  rule  should  be  shortened  six- 
ty minutes. 

And  it  may  be  fairly  doubted, 
whether  even  on  constitutional  ques- 
tions, there  can  be  an  opening  for 
debate  in  such  an  assembly.  For 
although  its  members  may  be  bound 
by  oath  ^'  to  support  the  constitution,'' 
still  they  may  reasonably  ask  them- 
selves whether  these  words  intend 
the  constitution  as  they,  or  as  their 
constituents  understand  it  If  their 
main  duty  is  the  one  supposed,  and 
if  the  constitution  was  formed  by 
those  who  supposed  so ;  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  private  judgment 
of  the  representatives  was  not  thought 
of,  and  that  they  were  considered 
as  mere  instruments,  like  minLsters 
of  a  sovereign,  appointed  to  express 
the  constitutional  interpretations,  as 
well  as  to  carry  out  the  measures  of 
their  masters.  The  oath  can  have 
two  meanings,  and  that  meaning  is 
to  be  preferred  which  takes  away 
the  burden  of  deciding  constitu- 
tional points  from  the  representa- 
tive, because  on  the  supposition, 
he  is  freed  under  the  constitution 
firom  following  his  own  judgment 


in  all  other  cases  where  he  acts  of- 
ficially. 

Our  course  of  argument,  if  truci 
overthrows  the  doctrine  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  its  forms.  The  extreme 
of  this  doctrine  alone  wears  the  look 
of  principle,  and  will  be  adopted  by 
right-minded  men  who  are  led  astray 
by  wrong  tlieoriesr  Its  more  com- 
mon shape  is  that  of  a  mongrel  be- 
tween the  two  theories  which  we 
have  been  considering.  A  man 
must  obey  explicit  instructions,  it  is 
said  ;  but  when  they  are  not  given, 
may  presume  that  he  is  allowed  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  rea- 
son. It  was  with  reference  to  this 
view  that  we  observed,  that  the  mode 
by  which  the  popular  will  is  discov- 
ered makes  no  difierence,  provided 
it  is  the  ground  of  duty.  We  now 
add  the  more  general  and  fundamen- 
tal remark,  that  if  a  man  takes  the 
place  of  his  constituents,  he  is  bound 
in  all  cases  to  do  what  they  would 
be  bound  to  do,— to  act  according 
to  his  best  judgment  as  to  the  public 
good ;  and  that  thus  the  doctrine  of 
instruction  in  all  its  aspects  must  be 
thrown  to  the  winds. 

In  this  way  we  can  hope  to  have 
good  legislators,  men  who  will  see 
&e  right  and  pursue  it ;  but  the  oth« 
er  theory  looks  like  a  device  to  throw 
conscience  overboard,  and  to  free 
bad  lawgivers  and  corrupt  constitu- 
encies from  all  sense  of  guilt  It  is 
a  scheme  to  transfer  responsibility 
from  those  who  are  qualified  to  feel 
it^  who  have  had  all  sides  of  a  mea- 
sure held  up  before  them  during  a 
debate,  to  those  who  can  not  and 
should  not  feel  responsible.  The 
two  parties  are  placed  in  a  position 
something  like  that  of  the  two  thieves 
in  the  fable.  The  representative 
knows  what  is  for  the  best,  but  is 
not  bound  to  vote  for  it ;  the  constit- 
uents have  not;  the  same  means  of 
judging,  and  yet  bear  all  the  weight 
of  obligation.  A  great  deal  of  hu- 
man guilt  would  be  prevented  by  a 
like  ingenious  process  applied  in  oth- 
er cases. 
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If  our  principles  are  sound,  a  re- 
presentative may  not  pledge  himself 
beforehand  to  a  particular  course, 
nor  promise  to  obey  instructions,  nor 
actually  obey  them  when  given,  un- 
less they  are  intrinsically  right 
We  do  not  say, — and  we  beg  those 
who  may  read  what  we  write  in  a 
captious  spirit  to  notice  this, — ^that 
instructions  may  not  be  given  and 
ought  not  to  be  respected.  If  they 
are  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  ad- 
vice and  of  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion, they  may  be  useful.  If  they 
are  looked  on  as  mere  wishes,  they 
are  not  to  be  thrown  away ;  for  it  is 
one  part  of  legislation,  though  a  mi- 
nor one,  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  par- 
ticular sections,  when  they  interfere 
with  no  greater  good.  But  assur- 
edly an  honest  man  ought  never  to 
promise  to  vote  in  one  way,  when 
the  result  of  deliberation  may  be  to 
convince  him  that  the  very  opposite 
Is  the  right  one.  Still  less  ought  he 
to  bind  himself  in  a  general  way  to 
obey  his  constituents,  for  he  thus 
multiplies  the  probabilities  that  he 
will  give  a  wrong  vote,  and  admits 
a  most  hurtful  principle.  It  becomes 
all  good  men  to  resist  the  spread  of 
the  doctrine  of  instruction,  which 
was  formerly  confined  to  our  south- 
ern states,  but  which  has  of  late  be- 
gun to  travel  northward  during  these 
times  of  shifting  majorities  and  of 
party  bitterness,  owing  to  the  facili- 
,  ty  with  which  it  enables  each  newly 
victorious  party  to  obliterate  the  tra- 
ces of  its  fallen  rival.  We  admi- 
red the  course  of  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  New  York,  when  held  up 
for  the  state  senate  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  He  was  called  upon  to 
pledge  himself  to  vote,  if  elected, 
m  favor  of  the  system  pursued  by 
the  public  school  society,  and  against 
that  which  the  Catholics  desired. 
He  replied  that  his  present  opinion 
accorded  with  the  proposed  pledge, 
but  that  as  he  would  be,  if  chosen, 
a  member  of  a  deliberative  body, 
where  he  might  hear  reasons  that 
would  alter  his  persuasion,  he  could 


take  no  pledge  whatever.  He  was 
we  believe  dropped  for  this  answer ; 
being  too  good  now  to  serve  a  party 
that  heard  him  nominated  with  ap- 
plause. 

Gentlemen  who  hold  to  the  duty 
of  obeying  instructions,  often  resign 
rather  than  perform  it.  But  upon 
their  principles  such  conduct  is  ve- 
ry strange  and  inconsistent.  Why 
should  they  resign  ?  Ought  they  to 
avoid  doing  what  they  own  to  be 
right,  because  it  is  unpleasant  ?  Can 
there  be  any  thing  dishonorable  in 
doing  one^s  duty,  in  acting  on  prin- 
ciples which  one  has  received  long 
since,  and  perhaps  used  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  an  antagonist  ?  Such 
a  representative  too,  should  bethink 
himself  of  the  wide  range  of  the 
services  he  may  render  to  his  con- 
stituents :  he  has  a  larger  sphere  to 
act  in,  than  a  man  has  who  feels 
that  he  must  look  at  the  public  good 
in  his  vote.  He  can  represent  all 
parties  and  all  combinations  of  opin- 
ion as  they  happen  to  be  uppermost. 
He  can  be  the  *^  jack  on  both  sides,** 
and  stay  with  the  strongest  until  its 
game  is  out ;  and  all  this  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  principle  that  binds  his 
conscience.  Happy  man,  in  whom 
the  love  of  office  and  duty  thus  har- 
moniously unite,  and  permit  him,  in 
the  course  of  *'  one  revolving  moon** 
perhaps,  to  say  aye  and  no  upon  any 
proposition  whatsoever.  But  we  fear 
that  those  who  resign  rather  than 
obey,  have  an  obscure  feeling  that 
they  thus  avoid  a  degrading  situa- 
tion, or  entertain  a  suspicion  that 
they  can  not  obey  without  losing  the 
respect  of  upright  men.  They  now 
begin  to  be  sensible  that  a  man  of 
far-reaching  views  and  long  experi* 
ence  is  not  wanted  where  any  one 
who  can  vote  would  do  just  as  well ; 
and  that  a  man  of  great  talent  is 
meanly  employed  in  doing  that  to 
which  a  man  of  no  talent  is  equal. 
If  so,  we  respect  them  for  their  ho- 
norable feeling,  and  we  receive  with 
thankfuhiess  the  light  their  conduct 
throws  on  the  subject  before  us ;  but 
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we  also  maintain  that  they  are  most 
inconsistent  and  most  unjustifiable 
in  declining  to  do  an  admitted  duty. 
The  tendency  of  the  doctrine  of 
instruction  must  now  appear  to  be, 
even  in  its  roost  qualified  forms,  that 
of  degrading  a  legislative  assembly. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  men  of 
ability  should  wish  to  sit  in  a  body 
upon  which  eloquence  and  argument 
are  wasted  ;  where  they  can  not  ex- 
pect to  persuade  and  ought  not  them- 
selves to  be  persuaded.  Upright 
men,  again,  will  not  be  returned,  if 
they  hold  the  principle  for  which  we 
have  been  contending.  There  re- 
main then  only  the  second  rate  po- 
liticians, with  a  part  of  the  weaker 
sort  of  honest  men,  to  compose  a 
house,  the  proceedings  of  which  may 
affect  the  civil  interests  of  millions 
and  the  relations  of  a  country  to  the 
world  beside.  And  is  this  the  place 
from  which  intelligence  or  upright- 
ness ought  to  be  driven  ?  Such  a 
body  would  not  probably  long  have 
the  power  to  do  great  good  or  evil. 
There  is  an  inconsistency  between 
its  capacity  and  the  constitutional 
powers  lefl  to  it,  which  would  make 
itself  felt.  Or  penalties  might  rea- 
sonably come  in  to  prevent  disobe- 
dience to  instructions ;  for  surely  the 
judge  is  no  more  justly  impeached 
and  punished  for  a  breach  of  his 
main  duty,  to  decide  according  to 
law,  than  the  representative  would 
be  for  violating  his  chief  obligation 
to  express  by  his  vote  the  popular 
will  for  the  present  time.  And, 
with  this,  clear  specific  instructions 
must  be  written  out  to  guide  the 
whole  course  of  the  representative. 
He  certainly  would  have  a  right  to 
demand  them,  lest  he  might  be  pun- 
ished for  mistakes  as  if  they  were 
misdemeanors.  Freighted  with  doc- 
uments which  revealed  to  him  his 
duty,  his  great  aim  would  be  to  make 
himself  master  of  their  contents; 
and  if  doubts  or  new  cases  arose, 
the  constituents  must  again  be  con- 
sulted and  relieve  him  from  his  em- 
barrassment   If  he  venture  to  sug- 


gest views  which  they  oppose,  or 
argue  with  them  in  his  communica- 
tions, they  will  suspect  him  of  a  dis- 
obedient spirit,  and  perhaps  remove 
him  to  put  a  more  pliant  man  in  his 
place.  Thus  the  few  honest  men 
that  might  remain  in  such  an  assem- 
bly would  leave  it,  and  be  succeed- 
ed by  those  who  would  not  dare  to 
rebuke  or  give  advice,  who  would 
sit  quiet  spectators  of  the  mistaftes 
of  their  employers,  anxious  only  to 
avoid  their  wrath.  It  would  be  idle 
to  speculate  upon  the  ultimate  effect 
on  political  institutions,  when  this 
principle  had  had  its  perfect  work : 
the  probability  is  that  a  new  wheel 
would  be  added  to  the  machine,  ren- 
dering it  only  more  complex ;  that 
a  body  constituting  itself  the  peo- 
ple's representatives,  would  meet  in 
caucus  to  decide  what  measures  the 
people  should  approve  and  what  con- 
demn ;  and  that  thus,  in  the  place 
of  one  body  gathered  in  the  center 
with  the  ability  to  compare  and  ad- 
just the  interests  of  the  whole  nation, 
would  arise  in  every  quarter  knots 
of  local  politicians,  who,  if  honest, 
could  not  have  looked  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  own  horizons. 

And  how  widely  do  the  two  theo- 
ries separate  from  one  another, 
when  viewed  with  reference  to  a 
whole  country.  To  the  man  who 
feels  bound  to  pursue  the  public 
good,  it  is  no  matter  who  elects 
him  ;  he  feels  that  his  duties  have  a 
permanent  form.  It  is  the  same  to 
him,  whether  he  is  chosen  by  a  dis- 
trict or  by  a  general  ticket,  or 
whether  the  whole  union  should 
choose  all  its  representatives  in  a 
body.  In  all  cases,  he  regards  him- 
self as  the  representative  of  the 
whole  nation ;  appointed  indeed  to 
take  care  of  the  interests  of  a  certain 
section,  but  still  bound — as  the  sec- 
tion itself  is  bound — to  make  those 
interests  yield  to  more  important 
ones,  when  they  are  inconsistent. 
He  perceives  that  in  his  person  and 
that  of  his  fellow  representatives, 
the  country  virtually  meets  together^ 
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that  there  is  no  other  place  where 
the  interests  of  all  can  be  compared 
and  adjusted  ;  and  that  to  make  so 
sacred  a  body,  created  to  promote 
the  common  good,  powerless  it  may 
be  in  that  respect,  and  only  pow- 
erful to  carry  out  the  selfish  plans 
of  a  petty  district,  is  to  poison  legis« 
lation  at  its  source.  This  being  his 
temper,  his  ear  is  not  closed  to  any 
suH^stions  that  may  come  from 
any  quarter,  east,  west,  or  south ; 
and  as  his  pledge  is  not  given  to 
oppose  the  best  measures,  he  can 
view  every  proposition  with  candor 
and  accept  of  it  freely.  The  peo- 
ple too,  feeling  that  this  is  the  aim 
of  legblation,  will  select  men  who 
can  best  secure  the  public  weal, 
men  who  have  looked  abroad  over 
the  whole  of  the  country,  who  un- 
derstand every  interest,  and  most 
clearly  those  of  their  constituents. 
They  will  be  confident  that  such 
men  will  not  deceive  them,  nor 
basely  sacrifice  their  substantial  wel- 
fare. And  they  will  soon  find  out 
that  the  good  of  all  the  parts  is  so 
linked  together,  that  their  represen- 
tative, who  seeks  that  good  and  se- 
cures it,  will  secure  their  own. 

But  upon  the  other  theory,  unless 
the  interests  of  all  the  districts  shall 
be  seen  obviously  to  coincide,  there 
can  be  no  broad  or  generous  legis- 
lation. Until  the  selfish  interests 
of  the  parts,  by  some  magical  sys- 
tem of  balances,  shall  turn  into  the 
good  of  the  whole  ;  until  then  will  a 
country  under  such  lawgivers,  fail 
of  prosperity  and  true  progress.  A 
kind  of  feudal  principle  will  pre- 
vail over  the  principles  of  free  re- 
publics, to  keep  the  parts  in  a  state 
of  isolation,  and  split  that  into  frag- 
ments whose  excellence  consists  in 
being  undivided.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  an  enlarged  system  possi- 
ble under  such  a  &eory,  is  that  of 
log-rollings  as  it  is  significantly 
called ;  which  has  tended  to  burden 
some  of  the  United  States  with  use- 
less public  works,  ruinous  expenses, 
and  disgrace;  or  the  still  worse 


system  of  parties  as  at  present  car- 
ried out  in  practice  ;  under  which 
the  majority  who  choose  the  repre- 
sentative, are  his  only  constituents ; 
the  party  arrange  the  measures  for 
the  state  or  country ;  the  members 
of  the  party  in  the  district  are  drag- 
ged into  those  measures  by  force  ; 
and  the  representative  himself  is 
like  the  men  in  some  armies,  who 
are  chained  together  to  fight  for 
their  masters. 

Nor  is  it  of  any  use  to  say,  that 
by  the  doctrine  of  instruction  yon 
obtain  representatives  who  will  not 
be  faithless  to  the  interests  of  their 
constituents.  For  whether  they  are 
pledged  or  not,  the  fact  still  con- 
tinues the  same,  that  they  can  vote 
on  which  side  they  please,  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  any  kind  of 
motives.  The  impulse  to  follow 
the  wishes  of  one's  constituents,  is 
surely  stronger  in  ordinary  cases 
than  any  other ;  and  many  a  man, 
who  has  discarded  the  doctrines  of 
obedience  to  them,  has  obeyed  them 
in  practice  even  against  the  convic- 
tions of  his  own  judgment.  The 
possibility  now  remains  on  the  one 
hand,  that  men  professing  to  have 
the  highest  interests  of  the  whole 
country  in  view,  will  act  from  base 
motives,  when  they  disregard  the 
interests  of  their  constituents ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  men  who  promise 
to  mind  their  constituents  in  all 
things,  will  desert  their  cause  for 
the  sake  of  filthy  lucre  or  of  ofiice. 
If  what  we  have  said  above  is  true 
respecting  the  kind  of  representa- 
tives which  the  two  theories  in  ques- 
tion would  bring  into  legislative  as- 
semblies, there  can  not  be  much 
doubt  on  which  side  the  greater  evil 
would  lie. 

The  principle  which  we  have  been 
advocating,  but  not  the  opposite  one, 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Constitution.  This  in- 
strument does  not  indeed,  in  express 
words,  set  forth  the  relation  which 
it  regards  the  representative  as  hold- 
ing. Our  argument  from  it  can  only 
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ireach  the  point  of  showing,  that  the 
practice  of  obedience  to  constituents 
tends  to  results  certainly  not  looked 
for  by  the  constitution,  and  is  op- 
posed to  its  spirit,  so  far  as  can  be 
argued  from  the  analogies  of  other 
provisions.  We  will  give  the  con- 
siderations which  have  occurred  to 
us,  without  much  regard  to  order. 
It  is  expressly  provided,  that  the 
members  of  neither  house  shall  be 
questioned  in  any  other  place  for 
any  speech  or  debate.  (Art  I,  sect 
6.)  But  if  so  plain  a  thing  as  obe- 
dience to  the  express  will  of  con- 
stituents is  a  duty,  resulting  from 
the  only  true  theory  of  government, 
the  opposite  is  a  crime  and  ought 
to  be  punished  as  such  by  statutes, 
and  not,  as  now,  simply  by  the  loss 
of  public  favor.  Such  a  course 
tends  too,  to  change  the  term  of 
olSiGe  allowed  tmder  the  constitu- 
tion. And  this  it  does  the  more 
effectually,  because  the  same  reason 
which  requires  obedience  from  the 
representative  during  his  office,  will 
more  imperatively  call  on  him  to 
lay  down  his  office  if  the  people  of 
his  district  should  so  wish.  And 
hence,  every  oscillation  of  the  ma- 
jority, every  change  of  a  few  voices, 
which  in  these  days,  like  the  clouds, 
are  banked  up  and  scattered  by 
alternate  blasts  of  wind,  must  re- 
quire a  resignation  and  a  new  elec- 
tion. The  constitution  again  allows 
Hie  two  houses  to  place  themselves 
in  a  situation  where  they  can  neither 
consult  or  guess  at  the  will  of  the 
people,  by  permitting  secret  ses- 
sions and  the  suppression  of  such 
parts  of  their  journals,  as  in  their 
judgments  may  require  secrecy. 
(Art  I,  sect.  5.)  Why  should  it 
increase  or  even  make  insurmount- 
able, the  difficulty  of  finding  out 
that,  upon  which  the  iiuties  of  legis- 
lators depend  ?  It  gives  Congress 
also  the  power  to  ^^  provide  for 
the>  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,^'  (Art.  I,  8,)  within  certain 
limits,  which  it  attempts  distinctly 
to  mark  out  May  it  not  be  fairly 
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argued,  that  they  who  receive  such 
a  power  become  obligated  to  use  it ; 
that,  as  it  requires  the  highest  judg- 
ment and  oftentimes  a  disregard  of 
local  interests,  they  are  bound  to 
act  accordingly?  And  which  is 
most  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  an 
instrument  which  was  framed  for 
union  and  for  the  general  welfare, 
to  keep  that  welfare  in  view  as  the 
most  important  thing  in  every  vote, 
or  to  keep  it  in  view  only  when  the 
selfish  wishes  of  the  parts  do  not 
oppose  ?  Our  position  again  re- 
ceives some  support,  from  the  dis- 
cretionary and  advisory  power  of 
the  President.  This  officer  being 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  people, 
is  bound  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  doctrine  of  instruction, 
so  far  as  his  relations  to  legislation 
are  concerned,*  equally  with  the 
representatives,  to  obey  the  voice 
of  the  people  in  every  measure. 
But  when  he  is  required  ^^  to  recom- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress such  measures  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  expedient,^'  it 
is  no  doubt  presumed,  that  he  will 
afterwards  also  judge  concerning 
the  necessity  and  expediency  of 
measures,  when  they  are  presented 
to  him  for  his  sanction  ;  that  is,  that 
be  will  accept  or  reject  them,  as  he 
shall  think  the  public  good  demands. 
(Art.  I,  sect  7.)  And  so  much 
weight  is  given  to  his  objections, 
that  he  has  the  questionable  power 
of  impeding  legislation  by  his  veto ; 
nay,  in  most  cases,  of  preventing  it 
altogether. 

We  believe  that  this  principle  is 
distinctly  recognized  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  some  of  the  states,  but  we 
have  no  leisure  to  enquire  whether 
this  is  really  the  case.  It  is  rather 
amusing,  that  when  one  party  in 
one  of  the  houses  of  the  legislature 

*  Though  the  President  has  do  legis- 
lative power  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion, (Art.  I,  sect  1,)  there  can  be  no  law 
without  him  ;  and  that,  as  a  judging, 
reflecting  person,  (Art.  I,  aect  7,)  noi 
aa  ft  formahty. 
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of  Georgia  was  lately  endeavoring 
to  instruct  one  of  the  state  senators 
in  Congress  out  of  his  seat,  and  the 
minority  seceded  so  as  to  prevent  a 
quorum,  the  seceding  members  were 
charged  with  a  breach  of  their  oath, 
which  required  them  on  all  ques- 
tions and  measures,  so  to  give  their 
vote  and  conduct  themselves, .  as 
should  in  their  judgment  appear 
most  conducive  to  the  interest  and 
prosperity  of  the  state.  A  very 
proper  oath,  and  one  which  origina- 
ted in  a  clear  perception  of  the 
principles  which  ought  to  govern 
the  representative.  But  if  the  oath 
was  founded  in  reason  and  was 
taken  merely  to  confirm  a  previous 
duty,  was  not  their  senator  also  in 
a  very  similar  relation,  and  had 
he  not  like  duties  ?  Nay,  does  not 
every  consideration  subordinate  to 
the  main  one  of  the  principle,  which 
is  the  same  in  both  cases,  press  with 
far  greater  weight  on  the  senator  in 
Congress,  than  on  the  representa- 
tive in  the  state  legislature  ?  And 
yet — such  is  the  effect  of  politicians 
giving  in  to  false  prmciples — ^these 
very  men,  who  call  a  representative 
at  home  perjured  for  not  voting  as 
his  judgment  dictates,  call  the  rep- 
resentative in  the  senate  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  all  but  a  knave,  for  doing 
just  the  contrary. 

We  will  add  but  one  thought 
more,  and  that  is,  that  the  doctrine 
of  instruction  tends  to  prevent  one 
of  the  chief  good  results  of  the  rep- 
resentative system.  The  main  uses 
of  this  system  which  now  occur  to 
us,  are  the  following :  1.  It  tends 
to  equalize  the  parts  of  a  country, 
and  to  enlarge  itie  borders  of  free- 
dom. When  the  assembly  was  com- 
posed of  all  the  citizens,  those  on 
the  outskirts  could  not  attend  to 
their  civil  duties  with  the  same  reg- 
ularity as  the  inhabitants  of  the  cen- 
ter. Hence,  a  central  power  would 
arise,  into  whose  hands  the  man- 
agement of  the  state  would  fall, 
while  the  borderers  would  suffer  a 
loss  of  their  civil  rights.    But  the 


system  of  representation  renders 
perfect  equality  possible,  over  an 
unlimited  extent  of  country.  It  is 
also,  almost  essential  to  free  insti- 
tutions, when  they  are  brought  into 
contact  with  despotism.  For  as 
long  as  free  states  could  not  grow 
beyond  the  limits  of  vicinity  to  some 
capital,  while  despotism  could  en- 
close any  bounds  whatsoever,  the 
contest  between  the  two  principles 
was  unequal.  2.  It  tends  to  check 
the  occasional  excesses  of  freedom, 
and  to  promote  that  control  of  rea- 
son in  government,  without  which 
government  becomes  an  evil.  A 
volume  of  illustrations  of  this  re- 
mark, might  be  drawn  from  the 
history  of  unrepresented  democra- 
cies. But  it  is  presumed  that  they 
will  not  be  needed  by  those  who 
know  by  what  means  great  crowds 
are  often  swayed,  and  with  what 
speed  feeling  passes  from  man  to 
man,  increasing  as  it  goes,  until  it 
may  rise  to  phrenzy.  Of  this,  Ath- 
ens, the  freest  among  the  ancient 
states,  was  well  aware ;  the  citizens 
of  that  *'  fierce  democratic,'  in  order 
to  check  themselves,  prevented  the 
passage  of  lawSy  properly  so  called, 
m  the  ordinary  assemblies  of  the 
people ;  and  required  that  every 
bill  should  have  been  previously 
subjected  to  the  debates  of  the 
senate. 

Now  it  is  this  last  object  of  a 
representative  government,  which 
the  doctrine  of  instruction  defeats. 
It  creeps  into  the  legislature,  carry- 
ing there  every  prejudice  which 
should  hav^  died  in  its  native  soil, 
every  partial  view  which  the  reason 
of  the  whole  community,  if  it  could 
have  been  collected  together,  would 
have  discarded.  The  fortress  which 
reason — the  reason  of  a  people — 
built  for  itself,  is  seized  upon  by 
discordant  passions.  Every  agita- 
tion of  the  mass  is  perpetuated,  and 
they  who  were  withdrawn  from 
home  that  they  might  deliberate  in 
quiet,  are  put  into  a  great  whisper- 
ing ^edlery,  where  the  multitude  of 
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noises  deafen    the  ear  and  drive 
reason  from  its  seat. 

And  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
this  doctrine  gives  birth  to  a  class 
of  politicians,  who,  incompetent  to 
represent  the  reason  of  a  country, 
strive  to  gain  favor  by  feeding  every 
wish  of  a  people  or  a  party,  without 
regard  to  the  highest  good.  This, 
if  the  scene  were  transferred  to  the 
breast  of  a  single  man,  if  in  him 
the  gratification  of  desire  unregula- 
ted by  reason  carried  the  day,  we 
should  call  criminal  and  ruinous. 
What  is  there  to  alter  its  character, 
when  it  takes  place  throughout  a 
country.  The  habit  once  begun, 
grows  fast,  and  is  not  soon  laid 
aside.  Arbitrary  will  becomes  every 


thing ;  it  absorbs  all  the  juices,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  political  body,  until 
reason  and  conscience  are  oblitera* 
ted  flind  disappear.  A  nation  under 
such  politicians  resembles  the  geese 
of  Strasburg,  which  are  kept  before 
a  fire  until  their  livers  acquire  an 
enormous  size  for  the  sake  of  the 
epicures  of  Paris.  And  to  whose 
benefit  does  this  turn  ?  To  that  of 
the  politicians.  For,  as  they  are 
well  aware,  a  master— calling  him- 
self a  servant,  perhaps — will  be- 
come necessary  to  men  who  are 
guided  by  passion  and  ignorance,  to 
men  who  think  that  the  rule  and  end 
of  government  should  be  to  have  their 
wishes  fulfilled,  and  not  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  whole  body  promoted. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.* 


Mr.  Downihq  has  published  two 
works  of  late,  the  titles  of  which 
may  be  found  below,  both  of  a  char- 
acter novel  to  the  reading  public. 
True  our  professional  architects  had 
books,  full  of  designs,  from  those  of 
Inigo  Jones  to  that  of  Mr.  Upjohn ; 
and  our  head-mechanics  have  long 
been  beholden  to  letter-press  and 
printed  diagrams  for  the  perfecting 
of  their  homely  ^elevations.*  The 
reading  world,  however,  save  some 
few  over-curious  ones,  seem  to  have 
regarded  such  works  as  the  tools  of 
the  trade,  with  which  they  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do.  But  we  have  here, 
volumes  bound  for  the  library  or  the 
boudoir,  teaching,  in  quite  intelligi- 
ble terms,  of  muUions,  and  tracery, 
and  peaked  gables,  and  terraces, 
and  fountains,  dec.  Not  intended, 
either,  is  this  last  volume  before  us, 

*  Downing*!  Landscape  Gardening  and 
Rural  Architecture.  New  York,  Wiley 
%L  Putnam,  1841. 

Cottage  Reaidencei ,  adapted  to  North 
America.  By  A.  T.  Downing.  New 
York,  Wiley  &  Putnam,  1843. 


as  a  closet  counselor  for  contrac- 
tors, but  to  render  ^'  in  some  degree 
conversant  with  domestic  architec- 
ture, every  one  who  lives  in  the 
country,  and  in  a  country  house.'^ 
Quisque  sui  domi  /o^^— «very 
man  his  own  carpenter,  would  seem 
to  be  its  motto.  But  perhaps  we 
wrong  Mr.  Downing  in  supposing 
that  he  would  make  his  readers  so 
far  acquainted  with  architectural 
details  as  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  employing  an  architect;  since 
he  has  politely  furnished  in  one  of 
his  closing  pages  a  '^  general  list  of 
professional  terms.^' 

But  if  not  to  make  his  readers 
their  own  builders,  why  are  they 
taught  of  the  '  bracketted  mode'  and 
of  pilasters, — that  the  minaret  be- 
longs ta  the  Saracenic  and  the  tur- 
ret to  the  Tudor  style  ?  Mr.  D.  is 
ready  with  an  answer :  *MIe  wishes 
to  inspire  in  the  minds  of  his  read- 
ers and  countrymen,  more  lively 
perceptions  of  the  beautiful,  in 
every  thing  that  relates  to  their 
houses  and  grounds.^'    He  wishes 
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*'  to  waken  a  quicker  sense  of  the 
grace,  the  elegance,  or  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  fine  forms  that  are 
capable  of  being  produced  in  these 
by  rural  architecture  and  landscape 
gardening — a  sense  that  will  not 
only  refine  and  elevate  the  mind, 
but  pour  into  it  new  and  infinite  re* 
sources  of  delight."*  Now  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  there  are  very  many 
well-moneyed  and  well-mannered, 
and,  as  the  world  goes,  well-read 
men,  who  would  regard  this  ^  inspir- 
ing of  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,*  as 
sheer  nonsense ;  and  would  turn 
over  Mr.  D.'s  smiling  sketches  with 
about  the  same  notion  of  their  ele- 
gance and  propriety,  that  a  Fi-ho-ti 
would  have  of  the  clumsy  foot  of  a 
sturdy  Dutch  wench;  in  short — 
would  rise  from  Mr.  D.*s  last  book 
with  the  established  convictions,  that 
the  designs  were  very  outlandish ; 
that  there  was  about  them  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  ornament ;  and 
that  the  estimates  were  each  an 
enormity.  They  would  meet  our 
author's  beautiful  quotation — ^true 
taste  is  an  excellent  economist,'  with 
that  matter-of-fact,  tingling  couplet 
of  Pope's — 

**  What  bro*t  Sir  Vito'*  ill^t  wealth  to  watte  ? 
Some  demoQ  whiaper'd— Vito,  have  a  taile.'* 

Of  the  beautiful,  the  mass  of 
American  landholders,  or  country- 
house  owners,  have  exceedingly 
faint  conceptions ;  and  we  fancy 
that  it  will  require  more  than  Mr. 
Downing's  books,  though  the  esti- 
mates in  the  latter  were  reduced  by 
a  third,  to  render  those  conceptions 
either  vivid  or  definite.  We  do  not 
say  this  in  disparagement  of  our 
author's  labors ;  they  were  needed, 
and  tenfold  more,  could  so,  many 
avail  to  make  our  country  *  lovely.'t 
But  he  who  would  reform  our  do- 
mestic architecture,  has  to  contend 
with  deep-rooted  prejudices  in  our 
countrymen,  strong  as  their  avarice, 
and  extending  through  every  year 

*  Cottage  Residences,  p.  2,  Preface, 
t  '*To  make  our  country  loved,  our 
coontry  ought  to  be  lovely.  -^Surike. 


of  their  education.  Beauty  is  an 
unmarketable  commodity;  if  not 
contraband,  certainly  contra  honos 
mores.  A  man  can,  pot  sell  his 
Lombardy  poplars,  hi§  mullioned 
windows,  his  umbrage,  with  his 
kitchen,  and  pantry,  and  garret. - 
And  how  many  among  us  build  for 
any  other  earthly  purpose  but  to 
sell  ?  Did  the  owners  of  country 
houses  build  for  themselves,  the  case 
would  be  different.  Yet  even  then, 
how  many  country  livers  are  willing 
to  pay  for  beauty  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, do  they  not  take  special  pains 
to  eradicate  every  vestige  of  it  in 
their  neighborhood,  and  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  one  book,  or  two,  or 
three,  should  carry  them  from  ex- 
treme to  extreme  ?  '  Such  refor- 
mations come  not  in  a  fiood.' 

We  speak  now  of  those  who  de- 
rive their  support  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  deceive  our- 
seU^es  as  we  will,  with  them  lie  the 
better  features  of  the  country,  and 
with  them  rests  ultimately  the  de- 
cision upon  what  shall  be  die  char- 
acter of  our  American  landscape. 
It  is  not  the  wealthy,  retired  citizen 
here  and  there,  or  strown  thickly 
along  some  rich  interval  of  country, 
that  are  to  make  and  measure  into 
pleasure  lawns  each  road^de  view. 
Changes  too  are  frequent,  and  stem, 
and  strange;  the  wealthy  manor  of  to- 
day, may  be  to-morrow  divided  into 
a  dozen  leased  farms,  belonging  to  as 
many  hungry  creditors.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  the  one  to  be  reached 
by  the  reformer  of  our  rural  tastes, 
and  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  swayed 
by  gilded  cones,  or  ample  margin, 
or  posts  set  in  mosaic ;  least  of  all 
by  nicely  contrived  theories,  or  ex- 
perience, on  a  scale  altogether  be- 
yond his  reach — gate -lodges,  and 
vases,  and  Chinese  temples.  In- 
deed in  this  view  of  the  subject,  we 
must  express  a  regret  that  Mr.  D.'s 
works  have  been  just  such  as  they 
are ;  for  in  general,  to  the  owner  of 
a  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  acre 
farm,  such  directions  as  follow  are 
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like  the  mechanism  of  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant^s  watch  to  the  ^patcher  of 
shoes.  ^ 

*^  These  grand  principles  are  of 
the  very  first  importance  in  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  this  elegant  art, 
(landscape  gardening,)  viz.  1.  Thb 
Recognition  of  Art,  founded  on 
the  immutability  of  the  true  as  well 
as  the  beautiful.  2.  The  Paonuc- 
TioN  OF  A  Whole,  springing  from 
the  necessity  in  the  mind  of  a  unity 
of  sensation.  3.  The  Imitation  of 
THE  Beauty  of  Expression,  deri- 
ved from  a  refined  perception  of  the 
sentiment  of  nature.  4.  The  Pro- 
duction^ OF  Variety,  including  un- 
der this  term  intricacy  and  harmony, 
founded  on  the  ever  active  desire 
for  new  objects  of  interest."* 

Upon  the  whole,  we  regard  our 
author^s  efforts  of  more  value  in  di- 
recting attention  to  the  subject,  than 
for  any  special  instructions  which 
they  afford.  For  aside  from  the 
small  landholder,  there  are  but  two 
classes  to  whom  the  precepts  con- 
veyed address  themselves.  The 
first  are  they,  who  by  commercial 
vigilance  or  social  connection  have 
attained  fortunes,  which  they  desire 
to  lavish  in  a  show,  that  they  have 
not  the  skill  to  design,  or  the  taste 
to  appreciate.  Such  leave  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  task  to  the  pro- 
fessional artist,  and  of  course  need 
no  more  the  instructions  of  our  au- 
thor, than  President  Tyler  needs  to 
consult  the  pages  of  the  Constitution 
while  he  has  the  services  of  its  pro- 
fessed expounders.  The  other  class 
consists  of  such  as  have  husbanded 
their  resources  to  gratify  a  genuine 
taste,  cultivated  by  unwearied  ob- 
servation and  study.  Such  have  the 
precepts  of  Vitruvius  and  Cato,  of 
Wren  and  Evelyn,  of  Knight  and 
Price,  at  their  entire  command. 

As  we  shall  not  again  refer  to 
the  works  before  us,  except  by  way 
of  occasional  illustration  or  com- 
mendation, we  will  sum  up  our  no- 

*  Landieape  Gardening,  pp.  42, 43. 


tice  of  them,  by  remarking  that  they 
are  well  written  books,  of  easy  and 
pleasant  reading,  and  in  a  measure 
mstructive,  particularly  the  sections 
in  the  first  upon  trees,  and  the  ap- 
pended dissertation  upon  transplant- 
ing ;  that  they  are  well  printed,  and 
the  '  Cottage  Residences'  illustrated 
handsomely — ^the  other  quite  excep- 
tionably. 

Beauty  with  many  among  us 
has  become  nearly  a  synonym  for 
worthlessness.  The  beauty  of  sound, 
of  sight,  of  taste,  of  smell,  are  to- 
gether condemned  as  the  objects  of 
effeminacy.  While  the  German  has 
his  fine-toned  music,  the  Hollander 
his  melody  of  bells  and  organs,  the 
French  his  jet  d'eau  and  parterre, 
the  American  from  his  birth  enters 
into  an  open  conflict  with  those  offi- 
ces of  the  system  which  supply 
such  gratifications.  He  looks  with 
an  indifference  amounting  to  con- 
tempt, upon  him  who  courts  the 
pleasure  of  either  of  the  senses,  by 
a  more  than  instinctive  indulgence. 
That  great  maxim  of  utility  has  so 
inwrought  itself  into  the  mind  of 
the  nation,  that  they  see  it  only  in 
its  gross  and  palpable  forms,  over- 
looking those  indirect  methods  by 
which  it  might  minister  to  the  soul 
and  the  sense.  Indeed  it  would 
seem  that  the  mass  of  landholders 
and  commercial  workers,  had  for- 
gotten the  intimacy  of  the  mind  with 
the  body,  in  their  life  transactions ; 
confining  the  accomplishment  of 
that  soul  which  is  to  be,  to  a  few 
old  books,  and  stale  maxims,  and 
frequently  told  prayers;  never  mind- 
ing that  it  is  a  thing  of  finer  tone 
and  more  lasting  impressions  than 
even  a  man's  revenue.  There  are 
those  who  look  upon  it  as  a  weak- 
ness, to  yield  their  sterner  judg- 
ments up  to  a  passing  love  of  beau- 
tiful things,  whether  of  art  or  the 
*■  glory  of  a  sunset  sky.'  As  if  it 
were  not  true  that  the  instrument  of 
vision,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the 
acceptance  of  every  material  object, 
was  only  in  harmony  with  its  own 
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purposes  when  ministering  to  the 
innocent  delights  of  that  mind,  which 
controls  its  motions.  As  if  there 
was  nothing  in  that  first  garden  of 
Paradise,  fraught  with  teachings  to 
the  whole  race  of  man  ;  that  there 
is  something  godlike  and  ever  to 
be  striven  for  in  beauty ;  and  that 
if  man  can  asspciate  with  his  ^  browns 
sweat^  somewhat  of  that  elegance 
from  which  he  was  driven  out,  he 
restores  himself,  in  so  far,  to  the 
perfection  of  that  physical  condition 
in  which  he  was  formed  to  act. 
They  are  few  who  possess  not  some 
crude  notion  of  what  elegance  of 
design  is,  and  an  inkling  of  that 
skill  which  gives  birth  to  beauty ;  yet 
are  the  many  dazzled  by  it,  only  as 
a  babe  by  a  gem.  We  have  some- 
times thought  there  was  something 
in  the  peculiarity  of  our  political 
condition  indisposing  to  a  correct 
taste  in  reference  to  the  elegant 
arts.  The  shaven  heads  marked  it 
in  our  fathers,  when  Cromwell  wore 
his  buff  surtout  in  place  of  regal 
garb.  And  there  are  many  now-a- 
days,  to  whom  beauty  of  art  in  all  its 
forms,  seems  tainted  with  the  mi- 
asma of  kingly  courts,  and  lordly 
bishoprics,  aud  princely  dukedoms. 
An  elegant  church  is  an  object  of 
fearful  suspicion,  for  the  Popes . 
built  St.  Peter's ;  the  adornment  of 
a  city,  for  Nero  rebuilt  Rome ; 
painting,  for  tyrants  have  been  its 
patrons ;  images,  for  Louis  the  De- 
bonnair  sanctioned  their  use.  Yet 
are  none  more  ready  than  these 
same  iconoclasts  to  admire  that 
beauty  which  reveals  itself  in  a 
^^  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs, 
and  harping  symphonies.'' 

Perhaps  we  do  not  give  full  credit 
to  the  changes  in  reference  to  works 
of  design,  that  are  making  their  way 
silently  in  the  land ;  certain  it  is, 
that  with  regard  to  public  architec- 
ture, more  especially  church  archi- 
tecture, a  great  change  has  trans- 
pired. And  though  the  pointed 
window  is  set  in  a  chapel  of  Grecian 
outline,  yet  is  such  a  blunder  a  step 


towards  taste — ^ignorance  assigning 
the  beauty;  just  as  the  shipwreck 
upon  the  coast  of  Bohemia  enlisted 
all  the  sympathies  of  the  reader, 
who  knew  not  but  Bohemia  lay  in 
the  Pacific.  The  people  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  some  things 
in  the  structure  of  the  Gothic  ca- 
thedral, may  be  introduced  into  a 
Protestant  church,  without  impairing 
the  efficacy  of  the  word,  or  dimin- 
ishing the  awe  at  the  Divine  pres- 
ence. There  is  something  in  those 
dimly  lighted,  cavernous  interiors, 
with  their  clustering  columns, 
stretching  on  as  in  the  vista  of  a 
dream,  strangely  awe-inspiring,  and 
as  it  seems  to  us,  disposing  the  mind 
of  a  Christian  fitly  for  the  worship 
of  Him  who  is  a  spirit.  Milton 
speaks  of — 

**  Storied  window!  richly  dight. 
Catting  a  dim,  religiau*  light" 

And  in  the  lines  which  follow,  ob- 
'  serve  how  keenly  alive  was  the  mind 
of  that  great  man  to  the  enchanting 
beauty  of  good  music — oflen  an  ex- 
ile from  our  churches — 

**  There  let  the  pealing  oivan  blow, 
To  the  full  voiced  auire  oelow, 
In  service  high,  ana  anthems  clear. 
As  may  with  sweetness,  thro*  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  roe  into  ecstasies. 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyet.'^ 

Beauty  is  no  foe  to  reverence — much 
less  is  sublimity.  The  religion  of 
Christ  is  none  the  more  honored, 
and  none  the  more  likely  to  prosper, 
for  being  forced  into  an  unnatural 
alliance  with  deformity.  The  Ark 
of  Israel  would  have  borne  in  equal 
security  the  covenant  of  God,  had 
it  been  a  ruder  casket ;  yet  the  an- 
gel of  the  Most  High  scrupled  not 
to  rest  in  guardianship  upon  its  gold- 
en cherubs. 

Our  public  buildings  for  civil  pur- 
poses are  perhaps  assimilating  more 
the  richness  of  the  European.  A 
distinct  style  of  architecture  is  look- 
ed upon  as  a  somewhat  worthier  ob- 
ject than  a  conglomerate  of  every 

*  11  Peaseroso. 
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species.  Observers  are  actually  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  massive 
entablature  of  the  Doric,  and  a  fillet 
of  palm  leaves  can'  not  longer  be 
bound  round  the  Corinthian  shaf\, 
nor  the  acanthus  leaf  be  plaited  up- 
on the  Egyptian  column,  with  im- 
punity. This  is  well.  It  is  well  for 
the  individual  enjoyment  of  taste; 
it  is  well  for  the  architect,  that  he 
may  possess,  as  he  ought  to  do,  the 
enlightened  approbation  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  it  is  well  for  the  edifices,  that 
they  may  be  cherished  with  the  more 
care,  and  regarded  with  feelings  of 
a  higher  pride ;  and  well  too  for  the 
people,  that  they  may  have  studies 
of  grace. 

We  have  a  remark  or  two  to  make 
in  this  connection,  upon  the  school- 
room, and,  by  way  of  episode,  upon 
the  school-book, — being,  as  they  are, 
the  first  objects  which  are  presented 
to  the  youthful  mind,  and  such  as  in 
the  majority  of  instances  utterly  con- 
found every  natural  sentiment  (if 
such  there  is)  of  beauty.  The  build- 
ing is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  an 
amorphous  mass  of  lumber  and  plas- 
ter, where  the  boy  is  taught  the  ru- 
diments of  his  tongue,  from  some 
elementary  book  which — whether 
orthodox  or  heterodox  in  its  ety- 
mology, is  yet,  with  its  dim  blurred 
printing,  and  uncouth  binding,  and 
thrice-worn  cuts,  an  embodiment  of 
ugliness ;  these  mold  his  fancies,  and 
elegance  is  for  visionary  boys  to 
dream  of.  It  is  surprising  that  so 
little  regard  is  paid  at  an  age  so 
young,  to  the  awakening  of  a  love 
for  beauty,  disposing  as  it  does  to  or- 
der, and  harmony,  and  regularity. 
And  it  is  the  more  surprising,  that 
the  means  of  correct  guidance  are 
so  obvious  and  accessible.  The 
room  itself,  by  its  neatness  of  ar- 
rangement, and  elegance  of  design, 
might  impress  an  idea  of  order  and 
fitness  upon  the  growing  mind,  that 
would  never  leave  it — and  the  child 
unconsciously  learn  a  richer  lesson 
from  the  inanimate  objects  around 
it,  than  from  the  labored  admonitions 


of  a  master.  We  rejoice  to  see 
that  economy  is  finding  its  interests 
identical  with  a  finished  appearance ; 
for  youth  will  instinctively  pay  re^ 
gard  to  whatever  has  put  on  a  garb 
of  beauty ;  and  the  neatly  painted 
desk  and  porch  will  escape  the  un- 
seemly cuts  and  bruises,  which  were 
so  much  in  vogue  in  our  boyish  days. 
And  with  the  Grecian  front  pf  Uie 
modern  school-room,  and  the  illus- 
trated pages  of  the  modern  school- 
book,  simple  and  unnoticed  matters 
though  they  may  have  been,  we  date 
a  new  era  in  the  education  of  Amer- 
ican children.  Such  things,  in  our 
view,  will  do  more  to  make  our  land 
the  country  of  the  cottage  and  the 
vine,  than  the  fullest  or  most  inge- 
nious elucidation  of  the  principles 
of  rural  arts,  as  taught  by  Price  and 
Gilpin. 

But  not  to  lose  sight  of  our  sub- 
ject, nothing  will  so  encourage  and 
give  permanence  to  a  love  for 
beauty  once  awakened,  as  the  arts 
treated  of  in  Mr.  Downing^s  books. 
Belles-lettres,  painting,  statuary,  mu- 
sic, are  totally  out  of  the  question, 
for  refining  the  tastes  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  the  reasons  for  this  are 
too  obvious  to  mention.  But  there 
are  home  associations  connected  with 
the  adornment  of  country  landscape 
and  of  country  houses,  which  make 
it  matter  of  interest  to  every  one 
possessed  of  any  tolerable  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful.  Nothing  op- 
erates more  strongly,  as  we  have  al- 
ready intimated,  against  the  prac- 
tice of  rural  embellishments,  than 
the  restless  inquietude  of  our  land- 
holding  population ;  and  nothing 
would  so  surely  subdue  this  inquie- 
tude, as  the  successful  practice  of 
these  same  adornments.  Again ,  the 
peculiar  facilities  afforded  by  the  face 
of  our  country,  will  amply  sustain 
an  interest  on  this  subject,  once  tho- 
roughly awakened.  The  rich  allu- 
vial depositions  along  our  larger 
streams,  offering  the  finest  soil  in 
the  world  for  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture and  arboriculture, — ^the  fulU 
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ness  and  richness  of  our  sylva, — 
the  numerous  internal  lakes,  with 
their  bordering  detritus  of  lacustrine 
plants, — the  bold  cliffs  of  our  east- 
ern states,  harboring  in  their  clefts, 
from  long  gone  centuries,  marine 
exuviae  to  nourish  the  fir  and  the 
mountain  brush- wood  ,-^the  wide 
bending  savannas  of  the  west,  rich 
in  all  that  makes  the  land-owner 
prosperous — these  are  the  features 
which  will  perpetuate  a  correct  ru- 
ral taste. 

Landscape  gardening  in  its  pre- 
sent acceptation,  we  understand  to 
be  a  thing  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  True,  the  umbrosa  vallis^  the 
frigida  Tempe^  have  been  figures  of 
luxury  in  every  age ;  and  the  first 
blessed  beauty  of  Eden,  was  remem- 
bered with  a  regret  that  made  it  the 
image  of  lost  happiness.  Vine-clad 
Canaan  was  the  object  of  long  che- 
rished hopes,  not  unmingled  with 
fears,  to  a  nation ;  and  there  were 
doubtless  those  in  days  of  old,  who 
^Migged  a  ditch  and  planted  a 
hedge ,^*  as  well  to  beautify  as  pro- 
tect. Still  in  general  the  unimpair- 
ed richness  of  the  country,  superse- 
ded the  necessity  of  creating  anew. 
Mount  Olivet  lay  nigh  imto  Jerusa- 
lem, and  was  a  garden  alike  to  its 
savans  and  slaves.  Like  all  other 
arts,  too,  it  has  had  its  changes,  and 
the  present  ^^  natural  style"  has  its 
origin  assigned  by  our  author  to 
quite  a  recent  date.  The  rectangu- 
larities  of  the  old  English  garden, 
now  most  discarded  by  them,  are 
still  retained  by  the  Dutch,  as  suited 
(and  they  are  right)  to  their  flats, 
and  water-roads,  and  national  ha- 
bits, which  would  never  choose  a 
circuitous  path,  could  there  be  one 
direct.  Mr.  Downing,  our  present 
expositor,  says  that  true  taste  now-a- 
days  is  not  to  imitate  nature  exactly 
in  our  grounds,  but  to  associate  na- 
ture's extremes ;  therein  will  be  the 
*'  recognition  of  art."  Paths  must 
be  run  in  every  possible  direction ; 
all  angles  discarded ;  trees  are  to  be 
set  in  groups  of  largest  outline ;  the 


deciduous  mingled  with  the  ever- 
green, the  glossy  with  the  furred 
leaf;  terrace  and  parapet  must  lead 
away  by  insensible  gradations  from 
the  architectural  beauty  of  the  dwell- 
ing to  the  artistical*  beauty  of  the 
grounds ;  turf  must  be  shaven,  walks 
swept,  and  hedges  clipped,  to  show 
that  art  is  busy  with  her  broom  and 
shears ; — for  it  would  be  highly  un- 
fashionable that  a  walk  should  seem 
to  be  formed  by  the  mere  foot  pas- 
sengers, or,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  mansion,  that  a  tree  should  seem 
to  grow  because  it  belonged  to  the 
soil  and  climate. 

To  all  this  we  see  no  objection ; 
tasteful  art  is  most  lovable,  but  taste- 
less art  is  proportionately  hateful; 
and  we  anticipate,  under  present 
views  of  the  matter,  the  operation 
of  much  more  of  the  latter  to  of- 
fend)  than  of  the  former  to  please. 
We  by  no  means  impugn  Mr.  D.'s 
taste ;  but  we  do  apprehend  that  the 
very  minutiae  of  his  details  will  lead 
to  great  stiffness  of  execution,  with 
those  who  take  their  first  and  last 
lessons  of  taste  from  his  writings. 
We  do  fear,  perhaps  needlessly,  that 
this  scientific  grouping,  this  Newto- 
nian analysis  of  the  lights  and  shades 
upon  a  landscape,  this  making  a  se- 
rious matter  of  what  we  conceive 
to  be  a  simple  one,  bodes  no  suc- 
cess to  the  efforts  of  our  landhold- 
ers in  general.  Not  that  taste  of 
the  highest  kind  is  not  requisite  for 
effective  arrangement  of  grounds; 
but  taste  is  simple,  and  is  guided  by 
most  simple  laws.  It  is  as  if  an  ex- 
pert angler  should  seek  out  some 
theory,  by  which  to  regulate  every 
motion  of  the  rod  and  reel  and  gut 
for  a  successful  "cast,"  when  in 
fact,  though  it  is  the  most  delicate 
manual  operation  in  the  world,  no- 
thing would  so  surely  destroy  its  ef- 
ficiency.    In  the  one  case  as  in  the 


*  We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  the 
right  apprehennon  of  this  term.  It  is  a 
new  word  to  us,  though  used  so  freely  ia 
the  volumes  before  us. 
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otheFf  time,  place  and  ciicumstance 
are  every  thing.  Bring  the  land- 
holder back  to  the  most  entire  sim* 
plicity,  and  his  acts  will  almost  all 
show  forth  the  truest  principles  of 
the  art  we  are  considering.  If  he 
set  his  hedge  without  a  chain  and 
compass,  it  will  run  riot;  if  he 
drive  his  team  from  his  door  to  the 
highway  by  the  easiest  track,  avoid- 
ing  rock  and  tree  and  hillock,  the 
path  will  have  grace;  if  he  build 
without  a  square,  his  cottage  will 
have  picturesqueness ;  if  he  throw 
out  a  rude  porch  to  protect  his  door 
from  storms,  it  will  have  beauty ;  if 
he  set  his  chimney^flues  where  most 
needed,  they  will  break  out  from 
the  roof  in  striking  irregularity ;  if 
he  cut  windows  where  easiest  done, 
and  for  the  best  light,  they  will  have 
Grothic  grotesqueness.  We  by  no 
means  propose  the  adoption  of  our 
suggestions,  but  only  make  them  to 
show  where  the  danger  lies,  and 
where  least  it  is  to  be  apprehended. 
The  Maltese  vase  and  China  temple 
may  appear  well  by  a  gravel  path 
and  sheiven  tenrace,  for  aught  we 
know ;  but  a  little  wicket  swinging 
upon  an  oak,  and  disclosing  a  foot- 
worn path  to  an  embowered  cottage, 
with  white-washed  walls  and  nicely 
sanded  floor,  would  be  infinitely 
more  to  our  taste.  A  clump  of  al- 
ders, to  shield  a  favorite  resort  from 
the  eastern  winds,  is  to  us  more 
beautiful  (by  far  more  rural)  than 
tesselated  panel- work  inwrought  with 
ivory.  We  wish  that  the  plaiii  far> 
mers  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
holding  in  their  grasp  the  great  fea- 
tures which  make  up  the  aspect  of 
American  landscape,  better  under- 
stood that  they  can  retain  every  el- 
ement of  beauty  around  their  home- 
stead, and  yet  rear  their  crops  with 
the  same  regularity  and  success  as 
without.  We  wish  they  understood 
that  they  can  successfully  compete 
with  their  nabob  neighbor,  with  the 
means  God  has  put  in  their  hands, — 
that  the  essentials  of  the  art  consist 
not  in  terrace,  or  exotic,  or  Corin- 
Vol.  I.  27 


thian  column,  or  prospect  arbors. 
This  understanding,  such  will  hard- 
ly derive  from  the  books  before  us ; 
Uie  congruity  of  natural  charms  with 
the  every-day  life  of  the  laborer,  is 
not  so  pointedly  set  forth  in  them  as 
we  could  desire. 

If  the  books  of  Mr.  Downing  were 
compiled  as  the  mere  text-books  of 
the  wealthy  citizen,  or  the  farmer, 
whose  prosperity  rated  at  a  given 
income,  they  have  very  well  accom- 
plished their  intent ;  but  if,  as  their 
titles  imply,  they  were  intended  to 
beautify  the  cottage  residences  of 
America^  and  to  make  glad  her 
landscape,  then  are  we  justified  in 
testing  as  we  have  done,  the  vol* 
umes,  and  in  declaring  that  they 
are  *'  found  wanting.^  Emulation,  it 
may  be  expected,  will  do  much  \ 
but  not,  by  any  means,  so  much  as  in 
the  old  world.  Equality  at  the  polls 
is  a  rare  salvo  for  inequalities  else- 
where. Again,  the  small  farmer 
could  take  few  lessons  of  heathful 
taste,  from  the  grounds  entered  by 
a  gate-lodge  and  graveled  road, 
swept  with  exotics,  and  flanked 
with  graven  images.  Such  speci- 
mens of  the  art  rural,  can  not  be 
executed  upon  a  small  scale ;  they 
can  never  be  reconciled  with  that 
superiative  essential  of  beauty — fit- 
ness. Bi|t  let  the  man  of  humble 
means  be  taught,  that  the  simplest 
forms  are  most  beautiful,  and  that 
if  he  will  be  simple  he  can  hardly 
miss  of  it ;  and  moreover,  that  beauty 
is  worth  the  having ;  that  Grod  has 
purposely  robed  the  hills  in  its  man- 
tle, and  hung  its  curtain  out  upon 
the  sky ;  that  a  nice  perception  of 
it  will  gratify  the  highest  instincts 
'  of  his  nature,  opening  to  him  a  new 
revelation,  strengthening  his  reli- 
gion; that  his  children  will  grow 
up  with  warmer  affections  under  its 
daily  coi^t^ijnplation,  and  love  more 
their  home,*dearer  by  so  many  ties — 
let  this  be  shown  him,  and  the  cot- 
tage, whether  Swiss  or  Tudor,  with 
its  honeysuckle  flowers  and  embow- 
ered yard,  will  spring  up  all  over 
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the  land.  He  will  become  content 
to  live  in  his  own  home,  to  gather 
up  his  desires  within  that  little  cir- 
cle of  enjoyment,  to  lavish  his  in- 
creasing stores  in  new  efibrts  for 
making  that  home  a  paradise ;  more 
than  all,  he  will  be  content  that  his 
dwelling  should  be  the  expositor  of 
his  wealth  and  taste,  content  to  be 
poor,  if  beauty  adorns  his  poverty. 

But  our  sympathy  with  those  lit- 
tle, neglected,  charming  spots,  along 
our  New  England  highways,  which 
break  on  the  eye  at  every  turn,  is 
carrying  us,  we  scarce  know  where. 
To  be  a  little  more  definitive,  we 
propose  to  occupy  our  few  remain- 
ing pages  with  practical  suggestions 
—mostly  our  own,  partly  from  the 
books  before  us — for  making  the 
country  home  what  it  ought  to  be, 
both  as  regards  its  architecture  and 
grounds.  And  we  shall  endeavor 
to  seize  upon  those  essentials  of 
the  art,  which  are  as  familiar  and 
feLccessible  to  the  man  of  humble 
means,  as  to  the  most  affluent. 

As  much  taste  is  requisite  in  the 
selection  of  a  proper  site  for  a 
dwelling,  as  in  any  one  considera- 
tion about  it  It  must  be  a  site  con- 
venient of  access,  particularly  to 
the  bustling  farmer.  It  is  desira- 
ble to  secure  good  views  of  the 
dwelling  from  prominent  points  of 
observation ;  and  as  far  as  com- 
patible with  other  objects,  to  open 
rich  landscape  views  from  the  house 
itself.  The  man  of  limited  means 
should  rather  look  for  a  position  of 
convenience,  central  to  his  farm, 
yet  near  the  highway,  and  a  situa- 
tion of  agreeable  shelter,  than  one 
calculated  alone  to  arrest  attention. 
It  is  the  discovery  oftentimes  of  a 
cottage  in  some  hidden  nook,  that 
breaks  on  the  mind  with  a  happier 
force,  than  a  long  kept  view  of  the 
most  commanding  site.  In  how- 
ever humble  a  spot  a  cottage  may 
be  placed,  there  may  be  opened  in 
time,  from  the  little  lattice,  enchant- 
ing scenes,  though  no  more  than 
the  rude  paling  of  a  garden  overrun 


with  wild  vines,  a  rural  gate,  and 
foot-worn  path  leading  under  the 
green  hemlock,  and  branching  to 
the  spring  in  the  meadow.  Addi- 
tional resources  may  set  the  dia« 
mond  pane  in  the  oriel  window,  and 
wreath  the  porch  with  woodbine 
and  flowering  creeper.  The  east* 
em  and  northeastern  winds,  are  in 
this  climate  subjects  of  importance 
to  landsmen  as  well  as  seamen ; 
and  however  well  entrances  may 
be  guarded  by  double  and  trebled 
doora,  there  is  something  exceed* 
ingly  like  comfort  in  a  situation 
sheltered  by  nature.  The  side  of 
a  gentle  hill,  that  throws  up  its  col* 
umn  of  defense  toward  the  offen- 
sive quarter,  sloping  southward,  is 
a  very  agreeable  companion  in  the 
months  of  November  and  March ; 
and  if  tuAed  with  rich  foliage,  is 
highly  picturesque.  The  farmer  in 
particular,  will  wish  a  spot  for  the 
sun  to  beam  warmly  in  by  his  door, 
and  it  will  rejoice  his  heart  in  the 
spring,  to  welcome  the  green  grass 
at  his  step^  while  the  fields  are  hoar* 
white.  The  hillside  that  shelters 
his  homestead,  will  be  a  convenient 
pasture-ground,  and  the  group  that 
shades  his  herd,  may  be  so  placed, 
as  to  throw  the  white  of  his  cottage 
into  elegant  relief.  The  agricul- 
turist, as  we  have  remarked,  finds 
it  a  matter  of  convenience  to  be 
near  the  public  road ;  still  every 
position  affords  opportunity  for  a 
constantly  developing  taste.  The 
twined  columbine  of  the  porch  is 
thus  brought  more  neariy  into  view, 
and  the  undershadowed  bed  of  roses 
*  waste  not  their  sweetness.'  Econ* 
omy  has,  in  our  view,  more  to  do 
with  choice  of  materials  than  taste. 
Of  styles,  there  must  of^  necessity 
be  many,  to  offer  a  pleasing  variety ; 
but  none  strikes  us  so  favorably  for 

general  adoption,  as  that  termed  the 
nglish  cottage  style.  The  Swiss 
may  appear  well  in  many  situations ; 
but  the  Grecian  is  too  precise,  too 
classical,  perhaps,  for  an  ordinary 
GOimtry  homestead,  and  a  fortiori 
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the  Boman ;  the  Moorish  mode  is 
much  too  fantastic  for  a  sober  mind- 
ed man,  and  the  Italian,  beautiful 
as  it  is,  seems  to  us  adapted  more 
to  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease,  than  to 
the  active,  bustling  habits  of  our 
landholders.  None  of  these  objec- 
tions  obtain,  when  we  consider  the 
peaked  roof,  the  crow-foot  gable, 
the  mulUoned  windows,  and  stacked 
chimneys  of  the  cottage  style.  Yet 
are  all  these  objects  of  very  con- 
siderable beauty  in  themselves,  as 
well  as  of  no  questionable  economy. 
The  style  is  adapted  to  every  variety 
of  country,  glen,  river  bank,  plain, 
or  cliflT.  Its  character  is  highly  suit- 
ed to  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
slope  of  the  roof  disposes  rapidly 
of  falling  moisture  ;  the  projecting 
eaves  guard  the  sides ;  rural  repairs 
are  little  noticed  upon  its  varied  ex- 
terior; the  addition  of  a  wing  or 
an  ell,  far  from  destroying  its  unity, 
will  the  more  confirm  its  character ; 
the  carnage  of  the  chimneys  sep* 
arately  to  the  top,  while  it  favors 
their  picturesque  union  above  the 
ridge,  ensures  a  constant  draft.  And 
none  who  have  seen  such  a  speci- 
cimen  of  architecture,  will  deny  its 
general  beauty.  The  outlines  we 
have  given  may  be  varied  in  a  hun- 
dred ways,  with  equal  effect.  Dor- 
mar  windows,  with  topping  finial 
and  crockets;  bay  windows,  with 
side  tracery,  and  diamond  pane,  with 
almost  every  variety  of  porch,  may 
vary  the  outline.  Much  might  be 
«aid  of  interior  arrangements,  but 
we  have  space  only  for  a  word. 
The  ceiling  of  lime  and  sand  has 
come  to  be  so  generally  used,  and  is 
upon  the  whole  so  well  adapted  to 
its  purposes,  it  were  perhaps  bet- 
ter to  suggest  no  change.  Still,  an 
oaken  ceiling  laid  directly  upon  the 
floor  above,  exposing  the  octagona- 
led  forms  of  the  beams,  is  exceed- 
ingly durable,  accords  well  with  the 
exterior  of  a  rural  cottage,  and  bet- 
ter than  all,  offers  no  shelter  for 
vermin.  The  fireplace,  (for  it  has 
not  yet  gime  by  in  the  country,) 


with  the  finishing  of  doors,  and  cup- 
boards, and  windows,  gives  opportu- 
nity for  a  most  varied  display  of  taste. 

The  study  of  cottages,  both  in 
style  and  disposition  in  finished 
landscape  paintings,  will  greatly  fa- 
cilitate the  formation  of  a  correct 
taste  on  this  subject.  True,  the 
styles  may  lack  definitiveness,  and 
may  possibly  be  a  little  ouiri  ;  but 
we  have,  we  must  confess,  less  re- 
gard for  all  the  directions  of  the 
^  Academy  of  Design,'  than  has  Mr. 
Downing.  And  if  this  new  discov- 
ery of  electrotype*  shall  succeed  in 
placing  copies  of  the  best  mastera 
in  every  family,  and  if  our  system 
of  education  shall  nourish  a  little 
more  a  regard  for  beauty,  we  shall 
have  little  fear  for  our  '  cottage 
residences.^ 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the 
chief  charm  and  object  of  the  art-* 
the  proper  disposition  of  trees  upon 
a  landscape.  Herein  is  a  means 
for  developing  a  correct  taste,  which 
is  at  the  hands  of  the  humblest  tiller 
of  the  ground.  None  so  poor,  or 
so  circumscribed  in  their  limits,  that 
they  can  not  plant  a  tree.  And  a 
group  of  half  a  dozen  of  our  na- 
tive forest  trees,  may  embrace  all 
the  delightful  shades  of  coloring, 
as  fully  as  the  park  of  a  thousand 
acres.  For  the  neglect  of  this  syl- 
van beauty  there  is  no  apology,  but 
a  wrong  education.  Points  are  al- 
ways accessible,  where  the  shade 
will  not  in  the  least  injure  the  crops 
of  the  farm,  and  the  timber  ulti- 
mately obtained  by  judicious  thin- 
ning, to  say  nothing  of  increased 
beauty,  will  surely  repay  the  incon- 
siderable labor  of  transplanting.  We 
will  suppose  a  small  cottage,  such 
as  we  have  recommended,  situa^ 

*  Consisting  essentially  of  a  deposition 
of  copper  from  a  chemical  solotion,  by 

galvanic  agency,  upon  enffraved  plates ; 
y  which  a  mold  m  relief  is  ofiered  for 
subsequent  deposition,  that  has  the  life 
of  the  orieinal.  The  <  Etching  Club* 
have  published  Thomson*!  Seasona,  tUas- 
4ratea  by  this  in»tlipd. 
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ted  near  a  slight  elevation,  upon  a 
small  farm  of  gently  undulating  sur- 
face. Immediately  around,  perhaps 
a  space  of  the  area  of  an  acre,  is  a 
yard  devoted  to  domestic  purposes. 
This  is  serviceable  for  no  agricul- 
tural object,  and  may  be  decorated 
at  a  very  slight  expense,  with  the 
richest  gems  of  the  forest  Shrubs, 
either  exotic  or  indigenous,  may  be 
set  around  the  dwelling,  or  if  desi- 
rable, form  the  entire  hedge  of  the 
yard.  Trees  of  widely  different 
character  may  be  grouped  upon  this 
surface  with  very  little  art,  to  afford 
a  most  pleasing  effect.  The  foli- 
age will  serve  as  a  most  delightful 
awning  through  the  summer  months, 
and  such  of  it  as  is  evergreen,  may 
be  so  disposed,  as  to  ward  off  the 
fiercest  blasts  of  winter.  Such 
groups  can  rarely  affect  injuriously 
8ie  adjoining  land,  or  detract  from 
the  richness  of  the  soil ;  since  they 
would  be  fully  nourished  by  the  fer- 
tilizing materials  always  abundant 
in  a  farm-yard.  They  can  be  set 
far  enough  from  the  roof,  to  secure 
it  from  harmful  damp.  The  kind 
of  tree  for  this  home  group,  the 
style  of  building,  the  soil,  the  cli- 
mate, the  situation  will  direct.  Only 
let  there  be  variety,  and  thrift,  and 
irregularity,  and  there  will  be  beau- 
ty. The  wild  vines  are  not  to  be 
forgotten,  but  should  mantle  here 
and  there  a  tree,  and  stretch  their 
tendrils  over  window  and  lintel, 
climbing  high  upon  the  roof.  The 
grape  may  shade  the  porch,  and 
bind  with  its  clasps  the  unhewn  col- 
umn ;  the  sweet  briar  bloom  around, 
and  the  lilac  bush  serve  for  the  hab- 
itation of  robin  and  sparrow. 

The  next  available  point  of  deco- 
ration will  be  along  the  approach 
road,  if  the  cottage  be  at  any  dis- 
tance from  the  highway.  If  this 
traverse  mowing  or  cultivated  land, 
a  low  hedge  skirting  its  margin  ir- 
regularly, will  be  all  that  economy 
will  allow  ;  but  if  pasture  land,  the 
hedge  may  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  trees  be  multiplied  into  an  irreg- 


ular picturesque  avenue,  broken  here 
and  there  by  the  intervention  of 
shrubs,  and  again  left  wholly  open. 
The  whole  border  of  the  farm  may 
be  more  or  less  wooded ;  care  be- 
ing taken  to  throw  the  morning 
shade  upon  the  less  available  soil. 
In  the  instance  we  have  supposed 
of  an  undulating  surface,  the  pas- 
ture, which  will  be  best  disposed 
upon  the  more  elevated  portions, 
must  have  its  perquisite  of  shade  for 
cattle.  A  thousand  circumstances 
will  direct  the  proper  arrangement 
of  this.  The  wood-lot  for  the  sup- 
ply of  fires,  is  a  subject  of  much 
concern  to  landholders ;  but  as  in 
most  instances  there  are  vestiges  of 
the  original  growth,  sufHcient  for 
the  purpose,  it  will  be  needless  to 
remark  upon  it.  One  thing  we  will 
observe — wood  is  fast  becoming 
more  valuable  for  timber  material, 
than  for  fuel,  and  by  far  the  best 
timber  is  grown  in  open  situations  ; 
the  inference  is  obviously  favorable 
to  the  views  of  the  tasteful  agri- 
culturist. We  have  spoken  of  an 
undulating  surface,  because  meet 
difficult  to  supply  with  ^  wooded 
graces,^  in  connection  with  strict 
economy.  The  farm  of  rocks  and 
cliffs  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
rendered  as  beautiful  as  the  wealth 
of  CrcBsus  could  make  it,  by  the 
extremest  frugality,  if  guided  by 
taste.  There  is  much  land  on  every 
such  domain,  which  nothing  but  the 
hand  of  industry,  directed  by  cor- 
rect observation,  can  reach.  The 
shelving  bank,  the  green  tufl  of  the 
ledge,  the  rich  deposit  on  the  jut- 
ting edge  of  the  precipice — these 
points,  which  are  generally  left  to 
the  rank  grassland  stinted  shrub, 
may  bloom  with  beauty,  under  the 
hands  of  an  intelligent  proprietor. 
The  fir,  the  pine,  the  cedar,  will 
find  a  foothold,  and  sufRcient  nour- 
ishment upon  many  a  spot  unfit  for 
pasturage ;  and  the  rich  green  shrub 
may  tuft  every  cleft,  while  the  wild 
violet  and  anemone  spring  up  be- 
neath them.   The  steep  slopes  wher- 
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ever  situated,  will  appear  well  cov- 
ered with  foliage ;  and  if  the  selec- 
tion of  growing  stock  be  good,  they 
will  yield  a  greater  net  profit  by 
this,  than  by  any  other  culture.  A 
river^s  bank,  if  precipitous,  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  rules.  Should 
the  banks  extend  into  a  meadow, 
the  rich  loam  of  the  soil  will  doubt- 
less be  more  available  for  strictly  ag« 
ricultural  products.  The  rise  how- 
ever from  this  alluvial  delta,  if  in 
any  degree  abrupt,  will  be  the  proper 
spot  for  plemting  trees.  It  is  per- 
haps unnecessary  to  remark,  that 
it  would  be  better  economy  still 
to  select  such  trees  as  will  be 
valuable  for  their  yearly  avails — 
such  as  the  maple,  the  chestnut,  the 
hickory,  and  the  butternut.  And 
still  farther,  by  making  the  cottage 
group  an  orchard,  rendering  it  pic- 
turesque, by  mingling  the  cherry 
with  the  plum,  the  pear  with  the  ap- 
ple, and  by  a  thousand  little  devices, 
which  it  were  less  easy  to  recount, 
than  to  teach  an  attorney  the  arts 
of  catching  clients. 

Vines  and  climbing  plants  under 
a  proper  disposition,  become  sources 
of  great  interest  to  a  country  home, 
while  they  will  in  no  measure  les- 
son agricultural  avails.  The  grape, 
the  native  growth  of  our  forests, 
may  be  reared  with  but  little  trou- 
ble, and  by  its  verdant  tendrils  and 
purple  clusters,  will  make  beautiful 
a  hundred  unsightly  objects.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  immense  bowl- 
ders strown  along  a  meadow,  with 
a  very  little  care,  all  richly  cov- 
ered with  this  graceful  climber,  and 
yielding  abundantly  their  fruits  with 
every  autumn.  The  little  arbor  of 
the  cottage,  the  garden  paling,  and 
many  of  the  domestic  offices,  may 
have  their  trailing  mantles.  We 
might  linger  long  upon  this  pleasing 
subject,  with  encomium,  and  our 
random  suggestions ;  but  we  close 
it  now,  with  the  old  Laird  of  Dum- 
biedike^s  advice  to  his  son  Jock,  in 
Scott's  ^  Mid-Lothian'  romance : — 
*  Jock,  when  ye  hae  naething  else 


to  do,  ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a 
tree ;  it  will  be  growing,  Jock,  when 
ye're  sleeping.  My  father  tauld 
me  sae  forty  years  sin',  but  I  naer 
fand  time  to  mind  him."* 

^*  Ground  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
wieldly  and  ponderous  material  that 
comes  under  the  care  of  the  land- 
scape gardener,"  and  as  such  we 
should  choose  to  let  it  alone.  Not 
so  Mr.  Downing,  from  whom  we 
take  the  above  well  settled  opinion. 
In  the  building  of  hills,  and  excava- 
tion of  valleys,  we  have  little  faith. 
The  character  of  the  approach  road, 
is  worthy  some  attention.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  it,  and  we  allude 
to  it  now,  only  to  repeat  our  sug- 
gestion— be  simple,  remembering 
that  simplicity  is  not  always  di- 
rectness. For  the  matter  of  gate-' 
lodges,  we  apprehend  that  designs 
for  them  will  be  somewhat  rarely 
called  for,  as  yet,  in  our  country. 
And  were  we  rich  enough  to  em- 
ploy odiers  to  perform  so  trivial  an 
office  for  us,  as  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  a  gate,  we  should  earn- 
estly wish  to  hide  all  show  of  those 
services  by  the  intervention  of  some 
such  machinery,  as  Mr.  Downing 
has  favored  us  with  the  model  of. 
A  staunch  old  oak  for  gate  post, 
and  a  fir  tree  for  sentinel,  are  all 
the  monitors  we  would  desire  to  the 
grounds  of  a  ducal  palace,  much 
less  to  a  republican  abode. 

To  the  manor  house,  the  slight 
depressions  of  the  *  double  furrow,' 
seem  too  indicative  of  a  useful  cul- 
tivation ;  but  to  our  minds  they 
have  a  pleasing  effect,  exhibiting 
by  their  trace  of  former  cultivation, 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil  for  a 
thousand  products  useful  to  man, 
and  showing  forth  that  industry, 
righteously  ordained  by  Providence, 

*  Sir  Walter  sa^s  in  a  note  to  this  pas- 
sage, that  this  TUiivi  mode  of  recommend- 
ins  arboricuUuroi  (which  was  actually 
delivered  in  these  very  words  by  a  High- 
land laird  on  his  death-bed,  to  his  son,) 
had  so  much  weight  with  a  Scottish  earl, 
as  to  lead  to  his  planting  a  large  tract  of 
country. 
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to  furrow  the  cheek  of  the  laborer, 
as  well  as  the  subject  of  his  toil. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  think  the  bus* 
bandman  has  little  to  fear  in  com- 
petition with  the  wealthiest,  on  the 
score  of  land'beeuUy.  Nature  has 
laid  down  her  seed-fields  with  con* 
siderable  taste,  and  if  we  may  be« 
iieve  Murchison,  and  Daubeny,  and 
De  La  Beche,  she  has  had  no  trifle 
of  experience.  She  has  built  up 
her  cliffs,  and  rounded  her  sloping 
meadows,  in  unison  with  the  high- 
est principles  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  as  laid  down  by  the  Lon- 
don Student  at  Law ;  nor  has  she 
forgotten  '  Hogarth's  line  ;*  and  Lor- 
raine did  well  in  copying  her  more 
ordinary  phases. 

Water  is  a  rare  addition  to  a 
landscape,  either  in  the  form  of  the 
rill,  or  the  lake.  But  a  treatment 
of  its  movements  by  mortal  artifi- 
cers, we  are  slow  to  believe  a  helper 
of  its' beauties.  Almost  every  farm 
of  the  interior  has  its  little  modicum 
of  this  blessed  beverage,  running 
its  own  way ;  and  it  is  perhaps  our 
ignorance  of  the  genuine  effect  of 
die  artificial  disposal  of  its  treas- 
ures, that  renders  us  insensible  to  its 
value.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  far* 
mer  has  a  greater  opportunity  to  dis- 
pense this  feature  of  nature's  beauty 
to  new  forms  of  additional  inter- 
est, than  the  lord  of  the  wealthiest 
manor.  For  he  can  unite  the  charm 
of  utility  with  many  of  its  finest  ar- 
tificial phases.  He  can  set  a  thick 
copse  of  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees  around  die  mountain  spring, 
to  keep  its  waters  free  from  impu- 
rity, and  to  prevent  the  too  familiar 
visitings  of  his  herds.  As  it  leaps 
below,  from  rock  to  rock,  he  can 
scoop  a  little  basin  from  the  soil, 
beneath  some  ancient  oak,  that  his 
flocks  may  have  a  cool  place  of  re- 
treat. Thence  he  can  guide  it  by 
most  graceful  sinuosities  to  moisten 
his  parched  meadow,  and  far  below, 
taking  vantage  of  some  little  dell, 
he  can  wall  in  its  flow,  and  set  his 
rustic  water-wheel  to  execute  im- 


portant offices  of  farm  economy. 
The  pond  may  have  its  trees,  and 
indentations  of  shore,  and  be  stocked 
with  its  community  of  fish — all  to 
subserve  some  useful  end — ^this, 
with  its  ^  argosies'  of  bowing  necks, 
amd  wings  of  the  domestic  fowls,  is 
to  our  mind  a  richer  repaying  outlay, 
than  the  finest  jet  d'^eau^  spitting  its 
treasured  waters  from  hugest  cistern. 

We  had  half  a  mind  to  pass  by 
the  subject  of  rural  embellishments ; 
still,  there  is  much  in  the  arbor,  the 
rural  seat,  the  grotto,  the  rustic 
bridge,  to  add  to  a  finished  land* 
scape.  Not  so,  we  think,  of  the 
urn,  the  jet  d^eau,  the  vase,  the 
temple,  the  rock-work,  etc.  The 
vase,  if  classically  elegant,  and  we 
admire  none  other  but  for  sepul- 
chral purposes,  is  very  unfittingly 
bestowed  upon  a  lawn ;  and  if  it  be 
second  rate  as  a  work  of  art,  as  we 
think  it  must  be  to  bear  constant 
exposure,  taste  decides  against  it 
per  se.  Perhaps  we  are  over  in- 
credulous, yet  do  we  strongly  be- 
lieve, that  the  artist  who  can  suc- 
cessfully counterfeit  nature  in  form- 
ing rock- work,  or  produce  any  thing 
like  an  agreeable  impression,  must 
be  exceedingly  *  prodique  de  genie.' 

Every  proper  embellishment  of  a 
landscape,  appears  to  us  to  have  its 
type  in  the  natural  scene.  Thus 
the  rustic  arbor  is  suggested  by  the 
clustering  vines  upon  a  bending  tree ; 
the  bridge  is  mirrored  in  the  wildest 
scene,  by  the  fallen  trunk ;  the  seat 
is  but  making  a  convenience  of  the 
log  or  the  stump.  But  we  see  noth* 
ing  that  could  suggest  the  urn  or 
the  statue.  The  man  of  humble 
means,  wants  no  richer  embel* 
lishraents  than  nature,  and  a  well 
directed  ingenuity,  present  to  his 
hands.  And  with  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietor, the  great  danger  is  in  doing 
too  much.  Nature  will  not  be  for* 
ced  into  a  smile — at  best,  only  a 
grimace.  She  is  not  to  be  flirted 
with,  but  only  quietly  humored — as 
a  sensible  woman,  which  she  is. 
Trees  equidistantly  planted,  gra¥el 
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walks  describiDg  hyperbolas  and  el* 
lipses,  cascades,  and  fountains,  and 
sheets  of  water,  and  terrace,  and 
campanile,  will  never  of  themselves 
constitute  a  charm  for  the  man  of 
refined  taste.  Nature  most  assured* 
ly  will  frown,  if  her  beauties  are  set 
aside  to  make  way  for  the  num*s. 

For  ourselves — and  Burke  and 
Alison  and  Wilkie  sustain  our  con« 
elusion,  (better  authorities  than  even 
Hepton  or  Loudon,) — we  love  a  few 
old  giant  oaks  upon  a  hillside,  where 
infant  feet  have  trod  smooth  the 
grass,  sparing  the  daisy-top,  better 
than  the  richest  group  of  exotics 
with  shaven  turf.  So  too,  we  love 
no  lawn  where  cattle  may  not  browse, 
and  no  pool  where  they  may  not 
bathe  their  fevered  limbs ;  and  we 
appeal  to  Claude  for  the  justice  of 
our  decision — Claude,  whose  delight 
it  was  to  paint  the  eddies  dimpling 
around  the  "lowing  kine.*^  Does 
Creswick  take  his  landscape  views 
from  the  park  of  Beivoir  Castle ;  or 
rather  some  out*of-the*way  scene  of 
*^  Brignal  banks  and  Greta  woods  ?^^ 
Does  "the  animal  painter  to  the 
Queen^'  take  his  subjects  from  the 
London  dairies— sleek,  well  fed  Dur« 
hams;  or  from  out  some  rough 
crumple-homed  Alderneys?  Yet 
the  roughnesses,  Mr.  Davis  softens 
in  his  portrait;  and  Mr.  Creswick 
does  not  offend  by  painting  all  the 
slimy  rushes,  or  the  mud-covered 
stones,  or  the  congregating  turtles, 
or  the  big-mouthed  frogs,  that  grow 
or  disport  on  the  banks  of  Greta  riv- 
er. That  landscape  gardening — 
camponere  parva  magnis — is  only 
tasteful,  which  teaches  gently  to  sof- 
ten naturals  beauties, — not  to  remo- 
del, to  curry  and  to  comb.  Is  it  not 
then  strange  that  the  farmer,  pos- 
sessing every  essential  to  a  perfect 
landscape,  should  live  on  happy  in 
his  distaste, 

—•' like  the  kine 
That  wander  'raid  the  flowen  which  gem  our 

meadsj 
UncoDietooe  of  fheb  beauty  7" 


"We  have  no  more  time  to  spend 
upon  the  subject.  We  have  endea- 
vored to  lay  hold  of  one  or  two  con- 
trolling maxims  of  the  art  of  ma- 
king Uie  country  beautiful,  and  so 
to  illustrate  them  that  they  should 
be  plain  to  all.  We  have  wished  to 
call  more  attention  to  the  subject, 
believing  that  that  attention  will  pay 
for  itself.  Once  let  there  be  form^ 
ed  a  correct  taste,  by  the  landhold* 
ing  population,  and  the  landscape— 
the  whole  landscape,  will  not  only 
smile,  but  the  artisan  will  insensibly 
mold  his  views  by  the  chastity  of 
elegance  around  him.  Ugliness 
will  become,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the 
type  of  sloth  and  niggardness.  The 
growing  minds  of  our  country,  will 
be  developed  under  the  auspices  of 
new  and  purer  desires.  Neatness^ 
and  order,  and  harmony,  will  be  to 
them  almost  intuitive  perceptions. 
^^  The  unabating  gladness  in  the  se- 
renities of  nature,"  will  be  ^^  more 
than  sweet"  to  their  growing  years. 
To  the  man  himself,  who  has  re- 
deemed nature  from  her  weeds,  and 
wooed  her  to  his  tastes,  new  aspira* 
tions  will  succeed  the  pleasures 
which  attend  the  contemplation  of 
created  beauty. '  Each  season  will 
have  its  dower  of  flowers  to  fling  at 
his  feet  As  the  spring  heaves  up 
from  the  frozen  ground  her  buds 
and  blossomingi  and  his  fields  teem 
with  their  infant  harvests,  and  his 
tree-tops  put  on  their  leafy  wonders, 
and  his  flocks  ^'  multiply"  on  the 
green  hills, — if  he  wear  a  heart 
that  ^'  leaps"  when  he  beholds  these 
tokens  of  a  ^^  love  that  cap  not  die," 
surely  he  will  think  of  Htm  who 
^^turneth  rivers  into  a  wilderness, 
and  the  water-springs  into  dry 
ground."  And  when  winter  has 
made  the  ground  white,  his  whist- 
ling fir-tree  will  be,  as  it  were,  a 
God's  voice  to  him,  telling  him  that 
He  has  not  all  forgotten  the  green 
earth,  but  will  bring,  in  their  season, 
**  seed-time  and  harvest." 
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WESLEYAN    PERFECTIONISM/ 


The  errors  of  great  men  make  a 
sad  chapter  in  human  history.  Lu- 
ther could  not  divest  himself  of  a 
superstitious  belief  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence in  the  elements  of  the  eu- 
cfaarist;  and  adopting  in  the  place 
of  transubstantiation,  the  whim  of 
consubstantiation,  the  consequence 
was,  a  division  of  the  Protestant 
churches  and  an  end  to  the  Refor* 
mation.  The  whims  and  crudities 
of  John  Wesley,  threaten  even  a 
longer  life  of  evil  working,  although 
perhaps  a  less  amount  of  evil  will 
actually  be  worked  out.  He  was  a 
great  man,  excellmg  in  piety,  ex. 
celling  more  in  practical  wisdom; 
of  good  powers  of  discrimination 
and  logic,  but  not  profound,  not 
learned  in  theology,  not  cautious  in 
forming  and  expressing  his  opin- 
ions. What  seemed  to  him  to  be 
on  the  surface  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
consonant  with  reason,  or  fitted  to 
enlarge  and  purify  the  church,  made 
up  his  creed.  This  creed  is  the 
creed  of  his  followers,  stereotyped 
for  the  faith  of  alt  living  Wesley- 
ans,  and  of  all  that  shall  live. 

How  gratifying  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween this  chaining  of  free  thought 
by  fixed  formularies  of  faith,  and 
the  truly  Christian  liberty  that  has 
ever  been  enjoyed  in  the  primitive 
churches  of  New  England  1  What 
profound  investigations,  what  thor- 
ough discussions,  what  manly  pro- 
fessions of  dissent,  what  honest  in- 
quiries even,  can  be  expected  in  a 
church  that  binds  her  members  to 
the  belief  of  a  creed,  formed  by  fal- 
lible men,  not  for  themselves  only, 


*  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Chrifitian 
Perfection  Stated  and  Defended  ;  with  a 
Critical  and  Historical  Examination  of  the 
Controversy,  both  Ancient  and  Modern : 
also,  Practical  Illustrations  and  Advices: 
in  a  Series  of  Lectures,  fiy  Rev.  George 
Peck,  D.  D.  New  York,  'G.  Lane  ^  P. 
P.  Sandford,  1842. 


but  for  wiser  generations  afler  them ; 
and  hurls  her  ecclesiastical  censures 
against  all  dissentients !  The  great 
minds  that  fall  into  such  chains,  are 
doomed  to  spend  their  energies  in 
efforts  to  reconcile  with  Scripture 
and  reason  these  mistakes  of  the 
founders  of  their  sect.  It  is  not  so 
among  the  Congregationalists  of  New 
England,  nor  among  the  Presbyte- 
rians, who  are  afRliated  with  them. 
They  have  their  great  men,  the  fa- 
thers of  their  churches,  and  the  sci- 
entific expounders  of  their  faith. 
They  have  too,  a  well  defined  and 
well  known  system  of  doctrinal  ar- 
ticles, which  they  highly  esteem. 
But  they  receive  the  Bible  as  the 
infallible  and  only  rule  of  faith ;  so 
that  whoever  among  them  proves 
from  the  word  of  God,  that  a  com- 
monly received  article  of  faith  is 
erroneous,  or  that  the  reasoning  of 
any  standard  writer  is  inconclusive, 
is  esteemed  a  public  benefactor. 
Witness  the  reverence  and  gratitude 
of  the  churches  toward  such  men 
as  the  elder  and  the  younger  Ed- 
wards, Dwight,  Bellamy,  Emmons, 
and  others  that  are  thought  to  have 
contributed  to  the  correction  of  old 
theological  errors.  Yet  even  these 
men  are  not  held  infallible.  Their 
opinions  are  fair  matter  of  criticism. 
Tappan  and  Cheever  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  ecclesiastical  censures,  for 
presuming  to  differ  from  the  elder 
Edwards,  on  points  of  philosophy 
that  affect  the  foundations  of  reli- 
gion. Nor  is  this  owing  to  indiffer- 
ence to  the  truth,  but  to  warm  at- 
tachment. Nothing  is  feared,  but 
much  is  expected,  from  discussion. 
The  conviction  seems  to  be  wrought 
into  the  very  texture  of  the  public, 
mind,  that  "error  may  be  safely 
tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to 
combat  it,"  The  prospects  of  truth 
are  bright  where  such  views  prevail. 
Error  stands  no  chance  of  being  im- 
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posed  on  the  churches,  either  by  the 
sophistry  of  great  men,  or  the  decis* 
ions  of  ecclesiastical  courts.  Nor 
is  truth  likely  to  lie  long  concealed. 
Free  minds  are  ever  vigorously  at 
work  to  discover  it ;  eager,  yet  pa- 
tient of  labor  and  thorough  investi- 
gation. 

We  present  not  this  contrast  to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  our  readers 
against  the  work  before  us,  and  its 
excellent  author.  The  love  of  truth 
is  sufficiently  strong  and  disinterest* 
ed  in  some  minds,  to  carry  them 
to  greater  purity  in  faith  and  profes- 
sion than  the  creed  of  their  sect. 
But  how  violent  and  subduing  is  the 
temptation  to  conformity  and  silent 
acquiescence,  in  a  church  where 
subscription  to  a  minute  confession 
of  faith  is  required  and  rigidly  en* 
forced!  where  the  leading  minds 
are  never  refreshed  with  the  incense 
of  veneration  and  gratitude,  except 
for  defending  the  received  creed ! 

Dr.  Peck  undertakes  in  this  vol- 
ume to  describe  and  defend  Wes* 
leyan  perfectionism,  a  doctrine  of 
his  sect.  He  tells  us  what  he  thinks 
it  is ;  represents  it  to  be  a  doctrine 
of  the  Bible ;  and  states  and  refutes 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  adverse 
opinions  of  Christendom*  The  work 
is  written  in  a  clear  and  vigorous 
style,  with  more  candor  than  is  com- 
ition  in  controversial  books,  and  with 
admirable  comity.  The  plan,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  exceedingly  faulty. 
Instead  of  making  the  work  strictly 
either  historical,  or  polemical,  or 
practical,  the  author  has  brought 
forth  a  mongrel  production,  not 
worthless,  but  of  little  worth,  either 
as  a  history  of  perfectionism,  a  de- 
fence of  the  Wesleyan  theory,  or  a 
"  help"  in  the  divine  life.  The  oth- 
er principal  faults  of  the  work,  are 
prolixity  and  indefiniteness.  The 
amount  of  matter  introduced  into 
the  volume  without  any  advance  of 
thought,  the  omission  of  which  would 
be  a  decided  improvement,  is  more 
than  a  moiety  of  the  whole.  This 
the  reader  might  pardon,  if  in  the 
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midst  of  so  much  superfluity,  he 
could  find  clear  and  full  definitions 
of  the  principal  points  in  controver- 
sy. We  do  not  say  that  he  can  not 
ascertain  from  it  what  Wesleyan 
perfectionism,  the  main  subject  of 
the  book,  is ;  but  he  can  not  find  if 
in  any  single  definition,  nor  in  any 
single  series  of  propositions.  He  is 
obliged  to  resort  to  a  collation  and 
comparison  of  a  multitude  of  im« 
perfect  statements^-some  positive, 
some  negative — ^from  which  to  infer, 
rather  than  out  of  which  to  construct, 
a  complete  definition  of  the  doctrine. 

According  to  Dr.  Peck,  if  we  un- 
derstand him,  a  man  is  a  perfect 
Christian  if  he  loves  God  with  all 
his  heart,  mind,  soul  and  strength, 
and  his  neighbor  as  himself — and  is 
free  from  all  sinful  passions,  desires 
and  appetites. 

The  Wesleyan  theory  of  perfec- 
tion, he  tells  us, "  simply  asserts  the 
attainableness,  in  the  present  life,  of 
a  state  of  holiness  truly  denomina- 
ted Christian  perfection.  This  Chris- 
tian perfection  implies  loving  God 
with  all  the  heart,  mind,  soul  and 
strength.'^ 

In  answer  to  the  question,  what  is 
Christian  perfection  ?  Wesley  says, 
^^  The  loving  God  with  all  our  heart, 
soul,  mind  and  strength.  This  im- 
plies that  no  wrong  temper,  none 
contrary  to  love,  remains  in  the  soul ; 
and  that  all  the  thoughts,  words  and 
actions  are  governed  by  pure  love." 

Dr.  Clarke  furnishes  another  defi- 
nition to  the  same  effect :  ^^  The 
whole  design  of  God  was  to  restore 
man  to  his  image,  and  raise  him 
from  the  ruins  of  his  fall ;  in  a  word 
to  make  him  perfect ;  to  blot  out  all 
his  sins,  purify  his  soul,  and  fill  him 
with  holiness ;  so  that  no  unholy 
temper,  evil  desire,  or  impure  affec- 
tion or  passion,  shall  either  lodge  or 
have  any  being  within  him ;  this 
and  this  only  is  true  religion,  or 
Christian  perfection." 

Our  readers  will  probably  consid- 
er this  to  be  a  definition  of  absolute 
moral  purity — a  sinless  character. 
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Not  so  Dr.  Peck.  The  philosophy 
of  Wesley  puts  upon  this  language 
a  much  more  limited  sense  than 
naturally  belongs  to  it.  The  per- 
fection defined  is  Christian  pexfec- 
tion,  sometimes  called  evangelical  to 
^distinguish  it  from  legal  perfection — 
something  inferior  to  the  perfection 
which  even  a  Mohammedan  or  a 
deist  may  have  in  his/  mind^s  eye — 
something  imperfect  when  compar- 
ed with  the  perfect  law  of  God! 
The  perfect  Christian,  they  say, 
loves  his  Maker  with  all  his  power, 
and  his  neighbor  as  himself;  yet 
less  than  is  required  of  him  by  the 
perfect  or  Adamic  law  1  He  is  free 
from  all  sinful  passions,  desires,  and 
appetites,  yet  he  is  still  in  need  of 
daily  forgiveness  for  his  unavoida- 
ble offenses  I     pp.  292-3. 

To  understand  distinctly  what  this 
notion  of  '^evangelical  perfection" 
is,  and  what  right  it  has  to  be  con- 
sidered a  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  view  of  the  lead- 
ing tenets  of  the  Wesleyan  theology, 
connected,  some  more  and  some 
less  immediately,  with  this  feature 
of  their  system. 

The  starting  point  of  Wesleyan- 
ism,  is  the  natural  inability  of  man 
to  keep  the  Divine  law.  Human 
nature  lost  by  the  fall  the  capacities 
of  a  free  moral  agent.  This  is  the 
uniform  representation  of  the  wri- 
ters of  this  school.  They  scout  the 
distinction  between  natural  and  mor- 
al ability  and  inability,  and  interpret 
those  texts  of  Scripture  which  affirm 
the  inability  of  man  to  serve  God 
without  Divine  aid,  to  mean  that  he 
is  destitute  of  natural  power  to  obey 
the  laws  of  his  Creator. 

In  this  condition  of  impotence  the 
Gospel  finds  man,  and  imparts  to 
him  a  measure  of  that  ability  to  do 
right  which  was  annihilated  by  the 
fall.  Full  ability  to  obey  God  is 
not  imparted  in  advance  ^  but  barely 
enough  to  enable  man  to  begin  to 
seek  aAer  his  entire  recovery  from 
sin.  Nor  when  he  is  converted 
fully  to  Christ,  has  he  power  given 


him  to  do  his  whole  duty.  Bishop, 
Hedding  asserts,  *'  that^  the  sinful- 
ness of  our  nature,  or  original  sin, 
may  remain  in  the  new-bom  soul 
independent  of  choice,  and  even 
against  choice."  Fletcher  teaches, 
that  '^  we  can  not  help  breakmg  the 
Adamic  law  in  numberless  instances, 
even  after  our  full  conversion." 
Nor  at  length  when  a  Christian  has 
attained  to  a  state  of  evangelical 
perfection,  has  he  power  to  be  and 
to  do  all  that  the  perfect  law  enjoins 
upon  us.  The  restoration  to  man, 
by  this  gradual  process,  of  a  mea- 
sure of  his  primitive  power  of  right 
moral  action,  is  held  to  be  a  work 
of  grace.  All  the  power  of  right 
action  possible,  to  man,  since  the 
fall,  is  derived  from  Christ.  ^^  The 
«WZi<y,"  says  Dr.  Peck,  "to  avail 
ourselves  of  these  provisions  (for 
human  salvation)  is  a  gracious  abil- 
ity." 

This  ability  derived  from  Christ 
is  only  sufficient  to  enable  man  to 
comply  with  what  the  Wesleyans 
call  the  law  of  love,  the  evangelical 
law,  not  with  the  more  extensive 
and  rigid  demands  of  the  perfect 
law.  This  brings  us  to  the  main 
peculiarity  of  their  scheme — the 
basis  of  their  doctrine  of  perfec- 
tion, which,  therefore,  needs  to  be 
well  understood — ^namely,  the  sub' 
stitution  in  the  place  of  the  perfect 
law  of  another  rule  of  moral  obliga^ 
tion — a  rule  corresponding  exactly 
in  its  demands  with  the  present  ca- 
pacities of  man.  The  grace  of  the 
Gospel,  as  they  teach,  consists  in 
part  in  the  abrogation  of  the  Ad- 
amic law,  and  in  reducing  the  claims 
of  God  on  man's  obedience  to  the 
measure  of  his  fallen  powers.  "  The 
standard  of  character,"  says  Dr. 
Peck,  "  set  up  in  the  Gospel  must 
be  such  as  is  practicable  by  man, 
fallen  as  he  is.  Coming  up  to  this 
standard  is  what  we  call  Christian 
perfection."  p.  294.  "  Each  alike 
(the  original  law  of  perfect  purity 
and  the  law  of  love)  requires  the 
exercise  of  all  the  capabilities  of 
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the  subjects.^*  p.  292.  He  adds  in 
substance,  that  allowing  the  same 
formulary,  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,^' 
*  to  be  used  both  by  the  angelic  law 
and  the  law  of  love,  the  wfiole  heart 
implies  less  in  the  latter  case  than 
in  the  former.' 

Dr.  Peck  shrinks  from  a  fair  in- 
terpretation of  the  language  of  Wes« 
ley,  and  the  other  standard  writers, 
on  this  point ;  and  he  takes  Dr. 
Pond,  a  very  cautious  and  discrimi- 
nating writer,  severely  to  task  for 
saying,  that  Wesley  **held  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Adamic  law,  and 
thought  it  very  consistent  with  per- 
fection that  persons  should  fall  into 
great  errors  and  faults."  We  will 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  between 
them.  Wesley  says  :  "  No  man  is 
able  to  perform  the  service  which 
the  Adamic  law  requires."  "And 
no  man  is  obliged  to  perform  it;  for 
Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Adamic  as 
well  as  of  the  Mosaic  law.  By  his 
death  he  hath  put  an  end  to  both ; 
he  hath  abolished  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  with  regard  to  man ;  and 
the  obligation  to  observe  either  the 
one  or  the  other  is  vanished  away. 
Nor  is  any  man  living  bound  to  ob- 
serve the  Adamic  more  than  the 
Mosaic  law.  (I  mean  it  is  not  the 
condition  either  of  present  or  future 
salvation.)"  The  justice  of  Dr. 
Pond's  representation  turns  on  the 
meaning  of  Wesley  in  the  words  in 
the  parenthesis.  Did  he  simply 
mean,  that  perfect  obedience  to  the 
law  is  not  now  the  condition  of  sal- 
vation? Then  he  does  not  differ 
from  his  Calvinistic  brethren.  They 
hold  that  man  is  no  longer  under 
law  in  this  sense,  but  under  grace. 
The  sins  of  all  penitent  believers 
are  freely  forgiven.  This  however 
was  not  Wesley's  meaning.  For  he 
says,  in  the  same  connection,  that 
*'  the  whole  law  under  which  we  now 
are  is  fulfilled  by  love,  [a  love  infe- 
rior to  that  demanded  by  the  perfect 
law.]  Faith  working  or  animated 
by  love,  is  all  that  God  now  re- 


quires of  man.  He  has  substitu- 
ted (not  sincerity  but)  love  in  the 
room  of  angelic  perfection."  His 
theory  seems  to  be  this :  ^  Man  can 
not  possibly  be  saved,  even  by 
Christ,  if,  as  a  condition  of  salva- 
tion, be  must  love  God  and  serve 
him,  according  to  the  perfect  law. 
He  can  not  become  a  Christian,  if 
to  be  so  implies  loving  God  as  he 
is  bound  by  that  law  to  love  him. 
He  has  not  power  to  love  to  that 
degree ;  nor  to  walk  according  to 
that  standard.  And  moreover,  a 
perfect  God  can  not  accept,  pardon 
and  glorify  a  sinful  being,  or  one 
that  falls  short  of  entire  obedience 
to  his  law.  He  can  not,  therefore, 
save  us,  unless  he  repeals  his  law, 
so  far  as  we  can  not  even  by  the  aid 
of  Divine  grace  obey  it ;  and  con- 
sents to  accept  of  a  less  degree  of 
love,  and  of  a  fitful  conformity  to  the 
original  law,  as  perfect  obedience. 
Accordingly  he  has  made  this 
change.  Thus  he  has  set  up  a  new 
standard  of  holiness,  in  order  that 
man  may  be  able  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  salvation.'  That  this 
was  Wesley's  philosophy,  falsely  so 
called,  must  be  perfectly  plain  to 
every  impartial  reader  of  the  work 
before  us.  Perfection  he  held  to  be 
an  indispensable  condition  of  salva* 
tion. 

The  Wesleyan  writers  themselves 
appear  not  unconscious  of  a  diffi- 
culty attending  this  doctrine.  Bish- 
op Hedding  asks,  "  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  a  soul  bom  of  the  Spirit, 
but  not  fully  sanctified,  called  to  die 
in  that  state  .^"  His  answer,  in  ef- 
fect, is,  that  he  is  not  fit  for  heaven, 
but  Christ  would  fit  him.  Wesley 
himself  answers  the  question  wheth- 
er a  man  must  be  perfect  in  his 
sense,  or  be  lost,  by  saying  that  he 
must  be  *  either  perfect  or  pressing 
af\er  perfection.'  This  "pressing 
af\er,"  we  suppose,  he  considered 
necessary  to  secure  his  perfect  sane- 
tification  by  the  Spirit,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  death.  In  this  way,  the 
condition  of  salvation,  or  perfect 
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obedience  to  the  law  of  love,  might 
be  fulfilled.  But  salvation  under  a 
stricter  law,  such  as  the  Adamic, 
be  thought,  would  be  impossible, 
because  obedience  would  be  imprac'» 
ticable;  and  unless  man  becomes 
perfect  according  to  The  standard 
of  rectitude,  he  can  not  be  saved. 
Therefore,  though  Wesley  could 
say  with  propriety,  "  I  mean  it  (the 
law)  is  not  the  condition  either  of  pre- 
se^it  or  future  salvation ,^^  he  means 
more.  Hence  he  denies  disobedi- 
ence to  any  law  but  the  law  of 
Christ,  to  be  sin.  "  Such  transgres- 
sions,^' he  says,  p.  63,  ^'  you  may 
call  sins,  if  you  please :  I  do  not, 
for  the  reasons  above  mentioned.'' 
Why  not  acknowledge  them  to  be 
sins,  since  he  allows  them  to  be 
transgressions  of  the  perfect  law,  if 
he  did  not  also  hold  that  that  law 
was  abrogated  by  Christ  as  a  rule 
of  moral  obligation,  as  well  as  a 
condition  of  salvation  ? 

The  very  remarkable  conceit  that 
God  by  the  constitution  of  things 
disables  all  the  descendants  of  Adam 
from  obeying  his  law,  and  then  in  a 
measure  repairs  the  injury  by  restor- 
ing to  them  the  power  of  imperfect 
obedience,  is  made  more  remarka- 
ble still  by  the  notions  of  the  sect 
respecting  the  transgressions  of  the 
perfect  Christian.  They  will  not 
eonfess  them  to  be  sins  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  They  are,  says 
Wesley,  "  no  way  contrary  to  love ; 
nor,  therefore,  in  the  Scripture 
sense,  sin."  p.  65.  Still,  he  else- 
where insists  Uiat  these  acts  will  not 
bear  the  rigor  of  Divine  justice ;  and 
that  they  are  blotted  out  by  the 
atonement  Many  of  them,  indeed, 
are  what  other  Christian  sects,  com- 
paring them  with  the  perfect  law, 
consider  ^' great  faults;"  but  why 
the  Wesleyans  should  deny  them  to 
be  sins — insist  that  they  are  una- 
voidable—and yet  call  in  .the  atone- 
ment to  cancel  them,  is  for  them  to 
explain. 

This  confusion  of  ideas  is  owing 
to  an  hypothesis  peculiar  to  the  sect, 


namely,  that  there  are  four  distinct 
kinds  of  sin — ^the  first  two  kinds  real 
sins,  the  other  two  sins  in  ^^  a  cer- 
tain sense,"  not  in  the  Scripture 
sense  ;  the  first  two  opposed  to 
Christian  perfection,  the  other  two 
perfectly  consistent  with  it.  The 
first  is  original  sin,  or  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature ;  the  second, 
aqtual  sin,  or  voluntary  transgres- 
sions ;  the  third,  unavoidable  short- 
comings in  keeping  the  Adamic 
law ;  the  fourth,  such  transgressions 
as  are  due  to  unavoidable  errors  of 
judgment  "  The  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists," says  Dr.  Peck,  p.  251,  "  do 
not  hold  a  perfection  which  ex- 
cludes the  infirmities  of  human  na- 
ture, fthe  third  and  fourth  kinds  of 
of  sin,)  and  which  implies  perfect 
obedience  to  the  Adamic  law ;  but 
the  perfection  they  hold  excludes 
the  turpitude  of  human  nature  (ori- 
ginal sin)  and  implies  loving  Crod 
with  all  the  heart^'*^  that  is,  it  ex- 
cludes all  actual  sin  or  voluntary 
transgressions. 

It  is  only  in  the  light  of  this  sin- 
gular classification  of  sins,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Wesleyan  perfection 
can  be  intelligently  comprehended. 

''  The  difference,"  ujs  Bishop  Hed- 
ding,  "  between  a  justified  sou!  who  is 
not  fully  sanctified,  and  one  fully  sancti- 
fied, I  understand  to  be  this : — 

**The  first  (if  he  does  not  backslide)  is 
kept  from  ▼oluntariljr  committing  known 
sin ;  which  is  what  is  commonfy  meant 
in  the  New  Testament  by  commiuing  sin. 
But  he  yet  finds  in  himself  the  remains 
of  inbred  corruption,  or  original  sin ;  such 
as  pride,  anger,  envj,  a  feeling  of  hatred 
to  an  enemy,  a  rejoicing  at  a  calamity 
which  has  fallen  upon  an  enemy,  &c. 

**  Mow,  in  all  this  the  regenerate  soul 
does  not  act  voluntarily,  his  choice  is 
against  all  these  evils ;  God  has  given 
him  a  new  heart,  which  hates  all  these 
evils,  and  resists,  and  overcomes  them, 
as  soon  as  the  mind  perceives  them.  The 
regenerate  soul  wishes  these  evils  were 
not  in  his  heart,  yet  he  has  in  himself 
no  power  to  destroy  them.  Though  the 
Christian  does  not  feel  (guilty  for  this  de- 
pravity as  he  would  do  if  he  had  volun- 
tarily Droken  the  law  of  God,  yet  he  is 
of\en  srieved  and  afflicted,  and  reproved 
at  a  sight  of  this  sinfulness  of  his  nature. 

<<  Though  the  soul  in  ihia  ■tate  eojojs 
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•  degree  of  religion,  yet  it  is  coofcioua  it 
is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  nor  what  it 
mast  be  to  be  fit  for  heaven. 

*'  It  seems  that  the  sinfulness  of  onr 
aatare,  or  original  sin,  may  remain  in  the 
new-bom  soul  independent  of  choice,  and 
even  against  choice. 

'*  The  second,  or  the  person  fullv  sanc- 
tified, is  cleansed  firom  all  these  inward 
involuntary  sins. 

'<  He  may  be  tempted  by  Satan,  by 
men,  and  by  his  own  oodily  appetites,  to 
commit  sin,  but  his  heart  is  free  fW>m 
these  inward  fires,  which  before  his  full 
•anciification  were  ready  to  fall  in  with 
temptation,  and  lead  him  into  transgres- 
sion. He  may  be  tempted  to  be  proud, 
to  love  the  world,  to  be  revenrefijl  or 
ancry,  to  hate  an  enemy,  to  wish  him 
evU,  or  to  rejoice  at  his  calamity,  but  he 
feels  none  of  these  passions  in  bis  heart ; 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  cleansed  him  from 
all  these  pollutions  of  his  nature.  Thus 
it  is  that,  being  emptied  of  sin,  the  per- 
fect Christian  is  filled  with  the  love  of 
God,  even  with  that  perfect  love  which 
casteth  out  fear."    pp.  79,  80. 

From  this  passage  the  reader  will 
see,  that  every  Christian  is  perfect 
in  the  evangelical,  or  rather  Wes- 
leyan  sense,  except  in  one  respect 
^-one  kind  of  sin,  inconsistent  with 
perfection,  still  clings  to  him,  name- 
ly, original  sin,  a  corrupt  nature. 
From  actual  or  voluntary  sin,  he  is 
as  free  as  an  angel.  And  his  short- 
comings,  although  they  may  be 
greater,  and  his  sins  of  ignorance 
more  numerous,  than  are  predica- 
ble  of  a  perfect  Christian,  are  of 
the  same  nature  with  his — mere  in- 
firmities— not  sins  in  the  '  Scrip- 
ture sense.^  He  loves  and  serves 
God  according  to  his  present  light 
and  strength.  He  is  not  yet  per- 
fect, because  original  sin,  against 
his  choice,  is  still  rankling  in  his 
bosom.  When  this  depravity,  which 
he  has  no  power  to  destroy,  shall 
be  entirely  subdued  by  Divine  grace, 
his  love  to  Christ  will  reign  without 
a  rival  in  his  heart ;  all  his  actions 
will  be  dictated  by  that  love  ;  and 
he  will  be  perfect,  except  that  his 
love  can  never  in  this  world  equal 
the  demands  of  the  perfect  law, 
nor  can  he  ever  be  entirely  free 
from  sins  of  ignorance— of  mistake. 
But  then  these  abort-comings  and 


errors,  are  not  sins  in  the  Scripture 
sense,  since  he  is  not  bound  to  obey 
the  Adamic  law,  but  only  the  milder 
law  of  Christ,  which  is  perfectly 
fulfilled  by  loving  God  to  the  extent 
of  his  present  power.     He  is  per- 
fectly holy  in  the  light  of  a  law 
adapted  by  Divine  grace  to  his  en- 
feebled capacities ;  but  in  the  light 
of  the  perfect  law  originally  given 
to  man,  he  is  imperfect  and  sinful. 
Our  aim  thus  far  has  been  to 
show  from  the  volume  before  us, 
what  Wesleyan    perfectionism    is. 
A  lucid  description  of  the  thing  will 
be  to  many  minds,  a  sufficient  refu- 
tation of  its  claim  to  be  a  doctrine 
of  the  Bible.     There  seems  to  us 
to  be  little  need  of  framing  an  ar- 
gument against  it     What  hypothe- 
sis in  the  whole  system,  of  which 
this  doctrine  is  a  constituent  part, 
has  the  least  support  from  the  word 
of  God  ?     Not,  that  man  lost  by 
the  fall  the  capacities  of  a  free 
moral  agent    Not,  that  all  the  abil- 
ity man  has  to  do  his  duty  is  a 
gracious  ability.    Not,  that  man  is 
unable,  even  by  the  aid  of  Divine 
grace,    to  obey  the  perfect    law. 
Not,  that  Christ  has  abrogated  the 
perfect  law,  and  introduced  a  laxer 
rule  of  moral  obligation.    Not,  that 
roan  must  be  perfectly  holy  before 
his  soul  leaves  the  body,  as  a  con- 
dition of  salvation.    Not,  that  any 
act  of  omission  or  of  commission, 
absolutely  unavoidable,  may  be  a 
transgression  of  a  divine  law,  so 
that  it  can  not  bear  the  rigor  of 
Divine  justice,  and  needs  an  atone- 
ment    Not,  that  a  perfect  Chris- 
tian may  transgress  the  Divine  law 
by  mistake,  and  do  so  without  sin. 
Not,  that  a  Christian  can  not  com- 
mit a  voluntary  sin,  without  ceasing 
to  be  a  Christian,  falling  from  grace, 
and   forfeiting  his  salvation.     Not, 
that  sin  may  remain  in  a  Chris- 
tian, independent  of  his  choice  and 
against  choice.  None  of  these  things 
are  asserted  in  the  Bible.     On  the 
other  hand,  much  may  be  alledged 
against  them^  both  from  the  word 
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of  God,  and  established  principles 
of  philosophy. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention,  to  a  few  of  the 
most  radical  of  these  errors. 

The  departures  of  perfect  Chris- 
tians from  the  perfect  law  are,  ac- 
cording to  Wesley,  of  two  kinds — 
short-comings  and  mistakes.  The 
thort'Comittgs  are  measured  by  the 
diiierence  in  degree  between  the 
love  which  man  is  able  to  exercise 
towards  God,  now  in  his  fallen  state, 
and  the  love  he  could  have  exer- 
cised if  he  had  retained  his  original 
purity.  The  perfect  law,  he  con- 
tends, requires  of  man  all  the  moral 
excellence  to  which  he  could  have 
attained  in  a  state  of  primitive  in- 
nocence. This  law  man  can  not 
now  keep,  and  Christ  does  not  re- 
quire him  to  keep  it,  but  graciously 
atones  for  the  sin  of  not  keeping  it 
The  mistakes  are  of  a  different  char- 
acter in  one  respect — they  are  sins 
of  ignorance — yet  they  are  equally 
unavoidable.  "  I  believe,"  says 
Wesley,  "  there  is  no  such  perfec- 
tion in  this  life  as  excludes  these 
involuntary  transgressions,  which  I 
apprehend  to  be  naturally  conse- 
quent on  the  ignorance  and  mis- 
takes inseparable  from  mortality." 
These  transgressions  also,  he  thinks 
are  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  love, 
and  therefore  he  refuses  to  call  them 
sins — and  thus  smoothes  the  way 
for  Christian  perfection.  An  antag- 
onist, we  think,  would  detect  in  this 
part  of  his  scheme  two  errors — ^the 
first,  surprising;  the  second,  both 
surprising  and  pernicious. 

These  '^  short-comings,"  he  would 
say,  have  no  relation  to  law  what- 
ever. The  most  perfect  law  of 
which  we  can  conceive,  can  not  re- 
quire us  to  love  Grod  with  more  than 
our  present  power  of  loving  him. 
The  Adamic  law  is  the  same  as  the 
angelic  law ;  the  angelic  law  the 
same  as  the  law  of  love,  of  Christ — 
not  requiring  of  Adam,  of  angels, 
of  fallen  men,  an  equal  degree  of 
love,  but  of  each,  the  love  of  his 


whole  heart.  With  this  it  is  satis- 
fied. Why  should  it  not  be  ?  What 
more  can  it  desire  ?  Whoever  has 
dwarfed  his  powers  by  previous  dis* 
obedience,  must  answer  for  that 
disobedience — ^that  needs  an  atone- 
ment— but  there  can  be  no  obliga- 
tion to  any  law,  to  serve  God  now, 
beyond  the  present  capacities  of  the 
subject. 

We  must  be  indulged  here  with 
a  passing  remark  on  a  closely  con- 
nected, and  very  weak  point  of  Wes- 
leyanism — the  annihilation  in  Adam 
of  man's  free  will,  and  its  restora- 
tion in  Christ  The  former  is  called 
an  act  of  justice,  the  latter  an  act 
of  grace.  But  the  former  was  not 
consequent  on  any  act  of  ours.  The 
Gospel  does  not  find  us  in  a  state  of 
natural  impotence,  of  our  own  pro- 
curing. In  our  opinion,  it  does  find 
US  in  a  state  of  moral  impotence, 
entirely  consistent  with  our  ability 
to  do  right,  but  calling  for  the  inter- 
position of  Divine  grace  to  save  us 
from  self-ruin.  But  in  the  opinion 
of  Wesley,  the  Gospel  finds  man 
naturally  incapacitated  by  the  sin 
of  Adam  for  the  least  right  action. 
And  then  he  calls  the  mending  of 
the  human  constitution  by  the  Gos- 
pel, an  act  of  grace.  This  absurdity 
is  built  on  another — the  supposition, 
that  man  deserves  for  Adam's  sin, 
'to  be  cast  off  forever ;  that,  without 
an  atonement,  he  would  have  been 
born  incapable  of  serving  God,  with 
no  natural  power  to  do  right,  and 
would  have  been  destroyed  for  Ad- 
am's sin  and  for  his  own  unavoida- 
ble transgressions !  Whoever  first 
believes  ti[iis,  may  of  course  believe 
that  the  failures  of  a  perfect  Chris- 
tian to  keep  the  Divine  law,  are  un- 
avoidable by  him,  yet  that  they  can 
not  bear  the  rigor  of  Divine  justice  I 

Were  these  "  short-comings"  the 
only  faults  attributed  by  Wesley  to 
perfect  Christians,  we  should  say 
that  he  unwittingly  believed  in  legal 
perfection,  or  entire  conformity  to 
the  perfect  law.  But  the  '^mis- 
takes" which  he  says  are  consistent 
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with  perfect  love,  are,  many  of 
them  at  least,  real  transgressions  of 
the  Divine  law — sins  of  ignorance- 
These  are  sins  ^^in  the  Scripture 
sense,^'  notwithstanding  the  igno- 
rance. Whatever  it  would  he  wrong 
for  a  person  to  do  if  he  were  better 
informed,  he  can  not  now  innocently 
do.  Ignorance  palliates,  but  does 
not  wholly  cancel  the  guilt  of  an 
unlawful  action.  The  key  to  the 
whole  difRculty,  probably,  is,  that 
one  would  never  mistake  how  he 
ought  to  feel  and  act  in  his  various  re- 
lations, if  no  sinful  bias  to  a  wrong 
decision  remained  in  his  hecurt  If 
he  were  perfectly  holy  in  his  affec- 
tions and  purposes,  he  would  be 
guided  infallibly  to  a  corresponding 
course  of  action.  Wesley's  doc- 
trine of  a  physical  depravity  of  the 
human  powers,  permanent  as  life, 
leading  by  a  fatal  necessity  to  wrong 
judgments  of  what  we  ought  to  be 
and  do,  and  then  to  wrong  conduct, 
is  a  baseless  dream,  not  idle,  but 
pestilent,  charming  myriads  into  a 
false  sense  of  purity  and  safety. 
Wesley  says,  p.  274,  "  It  (this  dis- 
tinction  between  the  *■  law  of  faith' 
"or  love,  and  the  *  law  of  works')  is 
absolutely  necessaiy,  to  prevent  a 
thousand  doubts  and  fears,  even  in 
those  who  do  walk  in  love."  Very 
probably  it  is  a  matchless  opiate  to 
the  consciences  of  men,  who  tkink 
they  fulfill  the  law  of  love,  but  know 
that  they  break  the  law  of  right- 
eousness !  Would  not  '^  a  thousand 
doubts  and  fears"  be  a  blessing  to 
them  ? 

The  hypothesis  of  Wesley  and 
his  successors,  that  these  ^^  mis- 
takes" are  unavoidable  transgres- 
sions of  the  Divine  law,  is  a  mere 
assumption  of  theirs,  a  mere  ipse 
dixit  which  they  have  never  at- 
tempted to  prove ;  yet  it  is  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  their  perfectionism. 
Only  admit  that  such  mistakes  are 
inconsistent  with  a  heart  of  perfect 
love  and  holiness,  and  you  instantly 
recognize  them  as  so  many  signs  of 
moral  imperfection. 


We  commend  to  our  Wesleyan 
brethren  a  reconsideration  of  these 
"  mistakes."  Are  they  strictly  un- 
avoidable ?  Can  not  a  perfect  Chris- 
tian discover  their  opposition  to  the 
Divine  law  ?  If  not,  why  call  them 
transgressions  of  the  law  of  God  ? 
Why  say  that  they  can  not  bear 
the  rigor  of  Divine  justice  ?  Why 
claim  that  Christ  must  suffer  to 
atone  for  them,  or  man  bear  the 
penalty  of  eternal  death  ?  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  man  has  power  to 
avoid  them,  why  deny  that  they  are 
sins  ?  Why  assert  that  a  person 
may  be  perfectly  holy  who  commits 
them?  You  are  obliged  to  intro- 
duce the  figment  of  a  law  of  love 
in  the  place  of  the  original  law  of 
perfect  purity,  as  the  standard  of 
moral  obligation,  in  order  to  give 
the  semblance  of  consistency  to 
your  assertion  that  these  trangres- 
sions  are  not  sins.  And  is  not  this 
to  make  Christ  the  minister  of  sin  ? 
On  the  supposition,  that  the  mis- 
takes in  question  are  unavoidable, 
you  need  no  atonement  for  them — 
they  are  not  sins — are  not  contrary 
to  Oie  most  perfect  law  conceivable, 
and  you  are  legal  perfectionists, 
whatever  you  may  think  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  profess.  On  the  other  sup- 
position, that  they  can  be  avoided, 
they  are  sins  against  the  perfect 
law,  and  even  against  your  law  of 
love.  Why  then  lay  claim  to  sin- 
less perfection  ?  You  admit,  in 
all  your  standard  writings,  that  men 
in  a  state  of  evangelical  perfection, 
are  continually  transgressing  the 
perfect  law  by  mistake.  Now  if 
these  mistakes  are  avoidable,  what 
is  it  but  an  admission  of  the  truth 
of  the  charge,  that  you  hold  to  a 
perfection  entirely  consistent  with 
"great  errors  and  faults?"  And 
if  you  still  adhere  to  the  absurdity, 
that  these  transgressions  of  the  Di- 
vine law  need  an  atonement,  but 
yet  are  unavoidable — not  sins  in 
the  Scripture  sense — ^then  confess, 
that  you  hold,  in  common  with  Dr. 
Woods  and  those  of  us  who  sym- 
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bolize  with  him,  both  to  the  at- 
tainableness  and  noD*attaininent  in 
this  life,  of  a  state  of  legal  per- 
fection. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  in  justice  to 
ourselves,  to  speak  of  Dr.  Peck^s 
work  as  a  contribution  to  the  his- 


tory of  Christian  dogmatics,  lest  our 
silence  should  be  construed  into  an 
expression  of  opinion  favorable  to 
his  labors  in  this  department  We 
have,  however,  room  only  to  say, 
that  we  find  little  to  admire  but  lus 
industry. 


£ARLY  HISTORY  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


The  early  history  of  no  country 
is  so  well  ascertained  as  that  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  of  this  history, 
no  portion  perhaps,  admits  of  so  full 
an  illustration  from  original  docu- 
ments, as  that  of  New  England. 
The  first  colofusts  were  careful  to  re- 
cord all  their  proceedings,  which  ap- 
peared to  them  important ;  and  even 
traditions,  which  by  their  descend* 
ants  were  thought  valuable,  were 
soon  committed  to  writing.  The 
historian,  therefore,  who  treats  of 
the  events  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, has  seldom  occasion  to  indulge 
in  surmise  and  conjecture.  To  con- 
struct a  credible  and  satisfactory 
narrative,  he  finds  in  most  cases, 
little  more  to  do,  than  to  institute  a 
full  and  exact  comparison  of  au- 
thentic materials  within  his  reach. 
Still,  undoubted  mistakes  occur  in 
our  histories  ;  and  it  is  an  obvious 
duty  of  those  who  discover  them, 
to  suggest  corrections.  If  an  event 
deserves  mention  in  history,  it  de- 
serves to  be  reported  according  to 
the  evidence  in  the  case.  It  is  with 
such  views  of  this  subject,  that  we 
have  thought  it  proper  to  notice 
what  appear  to  be  errors  in  a  few 
recent  publications,  in  which  are 
narrated  some  early  transactions  in 
the  two  colonies,  which  compose 
the  present  territory  of  Connecti* 
cut.  We  are  very  far  from  believ- 
ing, that  in  a  single  case  to  which 
we  shall  refer,  Uiere  is  any  thing 
like  designed  misrepresentation ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  every  instance,  the 
character  of  the  writer  is  suchy  as 


to  preclude  the  supposition  of  any 
thing  more,  than  that  want  of  care 
or  that  forgetf  ulness,  to  which  all  wri« 
ters  are  more  or  less  subject.  In  un- 
dertaking, however,  to  correct  the 
erroneous  statements  of  several  of 
our  authors,  it  should  be  undemtoodi 
that  we  hold  ourselves  responsible 
for  mistakes  of  our  own ;  and  that 
we  would  prescribe  to  others  no  law 
of  history,  to  which  we  do  not  ac- 
knowledge ourselves  to  be  in  like 
manner  amenable. 

The  first  work,  to  which  we  would 
invite  attention,  is  the  ^^  History 
of  Connecticut  ;^*  being  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty  third  number  of 
the  "  Harpers'  Family  Library,'* 
published  in  1841.*  Here  it  is  said, 
(p.  73,)  that  ^^  in  the  autumn  of 
1687,  Mr.  Davenport,  withseveml  of 
his  friends,  visited  the  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  with  the  commercial 
and  other  advantages  of  which  they 
were  much  pleased.  They  select- 
ed the  place  called  Quinnepiack 
by  the  Indians,  and  by  the  Dutoh 
Roeabert''  Dr.  TrumbulPs  account 
is,  that  ''  in  the  fall  of  1637,  Mr. 
Eaton,  and  others  who  were  of  the 
company,  made  a  journey  to  Con- 
necticut, to  explore  the  lands  and 
harbors  on  the  sean^oast,''  and  that 
^*  they  pitehed  upon  Quinnipiack 
for  the  place  of  their  settlemeut't 
For  this  he  has  the  authority  of 


*  The  HiBtory  of  Connecticot,  from  the 
first  seuletnent  to  the  present  tiroe.  By 
Theodore  Dwight,  Jr. 

t  Hist,  of  Connect.  VoL  I,  p.  96. 
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Winthrop^s  Journal.  That  there  is 
any  authority  for  the  story,  that  Mr. 
Davenport  and  several  of  hisr  fViends 
made  a  similar  excursion  to  the 
west,  we  have  strong  doubts. 

We  find  likewise  in  this  new  his- 
tory of  Ck>nnecticut,  (p.  72,)  that 
^  Messrs.  Eaton  and  Hopkins  had 
been  successful  merchants  in  Lon- 
don,'^ and  that  ^^  the  former  had  re* 
sided  three  years  in  India,  where 
he  held  the  office  of  deputy  gover* 
nor.^'  Dr.  TrumbulPs  narrative  is, 
that  ^^  Governor  Eaton  was  educa- 
ted an  East  India  merchant,  and 
was  sometime  deputy  governor  of 
the  company  trading  to  the  East 
Indies.''*  He  says  nodiing  of  Gov- 
ernor Eaton's  residence  in  India,  or 
of  his  having  been  deputy  governor 
in  that  country.  Indeed,  at  that 
time  there  was  no  governor  of  In- 
dia, and  as  for  a  deputy  governor, 
we  are  not  aware,  that  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  English  have  any  such 
functionary  in  the  East.  But  that 
Grovernor  Eaton  was  deputy  gover- 
nor of  the  East  India  company,  or 
that  he  had  any  connection  with 
that  company,  rests  upon  no  proper 
evidence.  Dr.  Trumbull  in  these 
particulars  is  obviously  wrong.  He 
appears  to  have  been  led  into  error 
by  misapprehending  the  meaning 
of  Mather  in  the  Magnalia,  who  in 
his  life  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  says 
of  him,  that  '^  being  made  a  free- 
man of  London,  he  applied  himself 
unto  the  East  Ck)untry  trade,  and 
was  publicly  chosen  the  deputy 
governor  of  the  company,  wherein 
he  so  acquitted  himself  as  to  be- 
come considerable.  And  afterwards 
going  himself  into  the  East  Country, 
he  not  only  became  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  afi^irs  of  the  Bal- 
tic sea,  but  also  became  so  well  im- 
proved in  the  accomplishments  of 
a  man  of  business,  that  the  king  of 
England  employed  him  as  an  agent 
unto  the  king  of  Denmark."  Dr. 
Trumbull  evidently  supposed,  that 

*  Hist,  of  Connect.  Vol.  I,  p.  231. 
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by  East  Country,  Mather  meant  the 
East  Indies ;  though  how  he  should 
have  made  such  a  mistake,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see.  Grovemor  Eaton,  by 
his  participation  in  the  East  Coun- 
try trade,  and  by  going  himself  into 
the  East  Country,  became  well  *'*'  ac- 
quainted with  the  af&irs  of  the  Bal- 
tic sea,"  and  was  thought  by  the 
king  of  England  to  be  qualified  to 
act  as  his  ^^  agent  unto  the  king  of 
Denmark."  How  his  being  an  East 
India  merchant,  or  his  having  re- 
aided  in  the  East  Indies  should  have 
made  him  familiar  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Baltic,  or  prepared  him  to 
be  the  English  agent  at  the  court 
of  Denmark,  is  not  very  apparent. 
Mr.  Savage,  in  his  notes  on  Win- 
throp's  Journal,  was  the  first  pub- 
licly to  point  out  this  error  of  Dr. 
Trumbull,  and  others  have  since 
done  the  same  thing.  The  com- 
merce with  the  countries  about  the 
Baltic  sea  was  formerly  in  England, 
and  we  suppose  is  still,  called  the 
**  East  Country  trade  ;"  and  this  is 
the  acceptation  in  which  Mather 
uses  this  language.*  There  is  no 
good  reason,  therefore,  why  this 
mistake  of  Dr.  Trumbull  should  be 
perpetuated  ;  much  less,  why  it 
should  be  made  still  greater. 

In  this  same  history  of  Connecti- 
cut, we  are  told  that  the  colonists 
for  Quinnipiack  sailed  from  Boston 
on  the  90th  of  March,  1638,  and 
reached  their  place  of  destination  in 
about  two  weeks.  ^^  On  the  18th 
of  April  they  spent  their  first  Sab- 
bath there,"  and  ^^  Mr.  Davenport 
preached  an  appropriate  sermon 
from  the  6th  chapter  of  Matthew, 
1st  verse :  Take  heed  that  you  do 
not  your  alms  before  men  to  be  seen 
of  them^  otlterwise  ye  have  no  re* 
ward  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.^^  That  the  first  Sabbath 
spent  by  these  colonists  at  Quinni- 

*  "  East  Country  is  a  name  of  old  and 
Btiil  given  by  mercantile  people  to  the 
ports  of  the  Baltic  sea ;  more  especially 
those  of  Prussia  and  Livonia.**  Ander- 
son's Hist  of  Commerce,  Vol.  II,  p.  197. 
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piack  was  the  18th  of  April,  is 
agreeable  to  the  account  of  Dr. 
Trumbull ;  but  in  this  he  is  certainly 
mistaken,  as  the  18th  of  April,  1638, 
as  is  easily  seen  by  calculation,  was 
Wednesday.  There  is  here  evi- 
dently a  typographical  error,  and 
we  have  18  for  15,  a  mistake  not 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  as  the 
resemblance  between  the  figures  8 
and  5,  in  manuscript,  is  oflen  very 
great.  Besides,  15  accords  better 
with  the  statement,  that  the  passage 
from  Boston  occupied  about  two 
weeks.  This  error  is  Aot  now  point* 
ed  out  for  the  first  time.  But  what 
was  there  appropriate  in  Mr.  Dav- 
enport's sermon  ?  His  text  cer- 
tainly appears  most  inappropriate ; 
as  an  ostentatious  giving  of  alms 
was  a  sin,  to  which  these  forlorn 
pilgrims,  self-banished  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  should  seem  the  least 
of  all  exposed.  The  language  of 
Dr.  Trumbull  is,  "  The  people  as- 
sembled under  a  large  spreading 
oak,  and  Mr.  Davenport  preached 
•to  them  from  Matthew  vi,  1.  He 
insisted  on  the  temptations  of  the 
wilderness,"  &c.  But  what  connec- 
tion between  the  temptations  of  the 
wilderness,  and  a  text  denouncing  a 
vain  display  in  alms-giving  ?  There 
is  without  doubt  here  another  typo- 
graphical error,  and  instead  of  Mat- 
thew vi,  1,  it  should  be  Matthew 
iv,  1,  and  the  text  of  the  sermon 
was.  Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the 
spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil  It  was  not 
unsuitable  to  the  occasion  for  the 
preacher  to  warn  his  audience,  to 
resist  such  temptations  as  might  as- 
sail them  even  in  so  remote  and 
wild  a  solitude  as  Quinnipiack  ;  or, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  to 
suggest,  that,  ^^  like  the  Son  of  Man, 
they  were  led  into  the  wilderness  to 
be  tempted." 

In  a  History  of  the  United  States* 

*  History  of  the  United  States,  or  Repub- 
lic of  America.  By  Emma  VVi Hard.  Sec- 
ond revised  edition ;  Philadelphia,  1842. 


lately  published,  the  same  errors  oc* 
cur,  in  part,  with  some  which  are 
new,  or  with  which  we  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  before  met  Thus,  it 
is  said  that  ^^  Eaton  had  been  a  dep- 
uty governor  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany ;"  and  that  the  colonists,  '^  the 
first  Sunday  aAer  they  arrived,  met 
and  worshiped  under  a  large  tree," 
dec.  This  day  is  put  down  as 
"  April  18."  These  mistakes  have 
been  already  corrected.  The  his- 
torian then  goes  on  to  say,  ''Not 
long  afler,  the  free  planters  assem- 
bled in  a  large  bam  belonging  to 
Mr.  Newman,  and  subscribed  what, 
in  distinction  from  a  church  union, 
.they  termed  a  plantation  covenant 
By  this,  each  church  was  to  be  be- 
gun by  seven  of  their  best  and  most 
pious  men,  called  'the  seven  pil- 
lars^ of  the  church,  who  were  to  be 
selected  by  twelve,  chosen  by  the 
people  at  large  for  the  purpose." 
"  Under  this  covenant  they  contin- 
ued until  the  next  year,  when  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  body  po- 
litic, and  established  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment"* The  facts  are  not 
here  correctly  narrated.  Nothing  is 
known  as  to  the  time  when  the  plan- 
tation covenant  of  the  Quinnipiack 
settlers  was  signed,  except  that  it 
was  soon  after  their  arrival.  This 
original  agreement  was  comprised 
in  a  few  words,  and  served  for  the 
foundation  of  a  government  till  the 
4th  of  June,  1639.  On  this  day  the 
people  assembled  in  Mr.  Newman^s 
bam,  and  "  formed  themselves  into 
a  body  politic ;"  and  what  is  said  of 
the  "  twelve,  chosen  by  the  people," 
and  of  the  "  seven  pillars,"  belongs 
to  the  second  meeting,  and  not  to 
the  first.  These  transactions  are 
fully  and  accurately  detailed  in 
TrumbulPs  History  of  Connecticut. 
Some  doubts  have  been  expressed 
by  several  writers,  whether  Dr. 
Trumbull  is  correct  in  saying,  that 
the  place  where  the  Narraganset 
chief  MLantonimoh  was  put  to  death 
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by  Uncas,  chief  of  the  Mohegans, 
was  Sachem^s  plain,  in  the  east  part 
of  the  town  of  Norwich.  Mr.  Sav- 
age, in  his  notes  on  Winthrop^s 
Journal,  says,  that  to  him  "  it  seems 
much  more  probable,"  that  the  place 
where  Miantonimoh  was  killed,  was 
between  Hartford  and  Windsor. 
His  opinion  seems  to  rest  solely  on 
the  statement  of  Winthrop,  who,  af- 
ter mentioning  that  the  decision  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  united  col- 
onies was,  that  Uncas  might  put  Mi- 
antonimoh  to  death  "  so  soon  as  he 
came  within  his  own  jurisdiction,'^ 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  fact,  re- 
presents it  as  occurring  between 
those  two  towns.  The  jurisdiction 
of  Uncas  was  on  the  borders  of  the 
Thames  and  its  branches.  Whai 
probability  there  is,  that  Uncas  kill- 
ed his  prisoner  so  far  from  his  own 
dominions,  and  almost  under  the 
eyes  of  the  commissioners,  is  not 
very  appa/ent.  But  the  proof  that 
Miantonimoh  was  put  to  death  on 
Sachem's  plain,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city  of  Norwich^  is  in  our 
view  conclusive,  so  far  as  such  a 
fact  c€ui  be  ascertained  from  tradi- 
tion and  the  attending  circumstan- 
ces. The  tradition  has  been  uniform, 
and,  we  believe,  uncontradicted,  ex- 
cept by  Winthrop.  We  well  re- 
member hearing,  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  a  very  intelligent  fe- 
male, then  in  advanced  life,  a  native 
of  Preston,  and  who  when  young 
lived  near  Sachem's  plain,  often  tell 
the  story  of  Micmtonimoh,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  we  find  it  in  the 
history  of  Dr.  Trumbull ;  and  this, 
before  that  history  was  published. 
She  said  that  Narraganset  Indians 
were  long  accustomed  to  visit  that 
place,  and  to  add  to  or  to  repair  the 
heap  of  stones  on  what  they  consid- 
ered Miantonirooh's  grave.  After 
seeing  the  doubts  on  this  subject  ex* 
pressed  by  Mr.  Savage,  we  inquired 
of  a  gentleman  in  Norwich,  who 
was  well  informed  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  that  town  and>icinity,  what 
he  knew  of  this  tradition.    His  re- 


ply was,  that  his  father,  who  was 
bom  before  1700,  and  who  had  heard 
the  subject  of  Miantonimoh's  death 
oflen  talked  about  by  those  who 
were  old  when  he  was  a  boy,  al- 
ways spoke  of  the  place  and  cir- 
cumstances of  this  event  much  as 
Dr.  Trumbull  has  recorded  them. 
Other  testimonies  to  the  same  efiect 
might  be  mentioned.  That  when 
the  commissioners  of  the  united  co- 
lonies had  decided  that  Uncas  might 
kill  Miantonimoh  within  his  own  ju- 
risdiction, a  plain  within  this  juris- 
diction should  have  been  called,  cer- 
tainly from  very  early  times.  Sa- 
chem's plain,  in  commemoration  of 
Miantonimoh's  death, — that  a  heap 
of  stones  should  have  long  marked 
what  was  considered  the  grave  of 
the  chief, — that  Indians  should  have 
long  visited  the  spot,  as  the  place 
where  one  of  their  great  men  fell, 
and  that  there  should  have  been  no 
tradition  of  a  contrary  character, 
can  be  accounted  for,  we  suppose, 
only  by  admitting  the  truth  of  the 
commonly  received  story.  That 
Gov.  Winthrop  should  have  been 
misinformed,  seems  neither  impos- 
sible nor  very  improbable.  At  least, 
in  balancing  probabilities,  the  pre- 
ponderance is  certainly  against  him. 
In  the  '^  Commentaries  on  Ame- 
rican Law,"  by  Chancellor  Kent, 
where  the  author  is  treating  on  the 
progress  of  religious  liberty  and  tol- 
eration in  the  United  States,  we  find 
the  following  statement.  ^^  In  Con- 
necticut the  early  settlers  establish* 
ed,  and  enforced  by  law,  a  unifor- 
mity of  religious  belief  and  worship 
and  made  it  requisite  that  every 
person  holding  a  civil  office,  should 
be  a  church  member.  The  severity 
of  such  a  religious  establishment 
was  from  time  to  time  relaxed,  until 
at  last,  by  the  constitution  of  1618, 
perfect  freedom  of  religious  profes- 
sion and  worship,  without  discrimi- 
nation, was  ordained."*  As  this  is 
so  novel  an  account,  it  is  much  to 

*  Vol.  II,  p.  34)  fourth  adition,  note. 
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be  regretted  that  the  author  has 
made  no  reference  to  the  sources 
from  which  his  information  is  deri- 
ved. From  the  high  character  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  his  great  accuracy, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  impor- 
tance of  good  authority  for  facts 
stated,  very  few,  we  suppose,  would 
hesitate  at  once  to  adopt  this  report 
of  the  progress  of  legislation  in  Con- 
necticut respecting  religion,  as  un- 
doubted historical  truth.  Hence  the 
importance  of  inquiring  into  its  ac- 
curacy. Without  saying  that  the 
Chancellor  is  here  mistaken  in  seve- 
ral important  particulars,  till  we  are 
better  informed  of  the  grounds  of 
his  representation,  there  can  be  no 
impropriety  in  referring  to  a  few 
facts,  which  are  thought  to  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  this  subject  In 
January,  1639,  there  having  been 
three  towns  settled  on  Connecticut 
river,  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Weth- 
ersfieid,  all  the  free  planters  conve* 
ned  at  Hartford,  and  adopted  a  con- 
stitution of  government.  In  this  in- 
strument, which  may  be  seen  in  the 
appendix  of  the  first  volume  of 
TrumbulPs  History  of  Connecticut, 
we  find  no  restriction  on  the  choice 
of  magistrates,  except  that  it  was 
ordained,  that  the  governor  "  be  al- 
ways a  member  of  some  approved 
congregation  ;^^  but  it  is  not  said,  that 
he  must  be  a  **  church  member." 
This  is  the  more  deserving  of  at- 
tention, as  these  first  colonists  of 
Connecticut  emigrated  from  Massa- 
chusetts, where  they  had  resided 
several  years,  and  where  no  persons 
but  church  members  were  allowed 
to  vote.  This  failure  to  adopt  the 
Massachusetts  qualification  of  voters, 
is  strong,  if  not  conclusive  evidence, 
that  in  forming  the  first  constitution 
of  Connecticut,  the  planters  had  this 
restriction  of  the  risht  of  suffrage  to 
church  members  directly  in  view, 
and  deliberately  rejected  it  From 
the  first  formation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  time  of  the  charter  of 
Charles  II,  which  was  granted  in 
1662,  we  know  of  no  statute  of  the 


colonial  legislature,  by  which  ^*a 
uniformity  of  religious  belief  and 
worship  was  established  and  enfor- 
ced," or  by  which  it  was  made  "  re- 
quisite that  every  person  holding  a 
civil  office,  should  be  a  church  mem- 
ber." In  the  royal  charter,  we  find 
no  provision  relating  to  this  subject 
In  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  the 
Massachusetts  qualification  of  voters 
was  required,  but  it  was  abolished 
on  the  union  of  that  colony  with 
Connecticut  in  1665.  After  the 
union  of  the  two  colonies,  to  the 
year  1818,  at  which  time  we  are 
told  that  *'  perfect  freedom  of  reli- 
gious profession  and  worship,  with- 
out discrimination,  was  ordained," 
we  know  of  no  act  of  the  govern- 
ment, on  which  the  representation 
above  quoted  from  the  Commenta- 
ries could  be  grounded.  There  was 
a  small  property  qualification  made 
requisite  for  voting ;  but  no  religious 
test,  either  for  those  who  gave  their 
votes,  or  for  those  who  were  candi- 
dates for  office,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover,  was  ever  im- 
posed. How  this  subject  was  view- 
ed in  1665,  may  be  seen  in  the  re- 
port of  the  King's  commissioners, 
who  had  visited  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut to  ascertain  its  condition. 
On  the  subject  of  religion,  it  is  said 
that  the  people  of  Connecticut  had 
"  a  scholar  to  their  minister  in  every 
town  or  village,"  and  that  the  colo-> 
ny  "  will  not  hinder  any  from  en- 
joying the  sacraments  and  using  the 
common  prayer  book,  provided  that 
they  hinder  not  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  minister."  At  this  time 
the  people  of  Connecticut  were  all 
Congregationalists,  and  continued  so 
for  nearly  half  a  century  later.  It 
would  seem,  that  when  the  royal 
commissioners  visited  the  colony, 
there  was  no  such  uniformity  of  re* 
ligious  belief  and  worship  enforced, 
as  to  exclude  the  church  of  Eng- 
land; much  less  does  it  appear, 
that  there  was  any  religious  test 
whatever  for  any  part  of  the  ma- 
gistracy.   In  this  respect  the  colony 
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difiered  reiy  widely  from  the  parent 
country. 

In  1708,  there  was  introduced  in- 
to Connecticut,  what  was  called  an 
established  religion ;  that  is,  certain 
churches  were  ^^  owned  and  acknow* 
lodged  established  by  law  ;"  but  it 
was  provided  that  nothing  in  the  act 
on  which  this  establishment  was 
founded,  should  be  construed  *^to 
hinder  or  prevent  any  society  or 
church,  that  is  or  shall  be  allowed 
by  the  laws  of  this  government,  who 
soberly  differ  or  dissent  from  the 
united  churches  hereby  established, 
from  exercising  worship  and  disci- 
pline in  their  own  way,  according 
to  their  consciences/^  We  see 
here  no  allusion  to  political  rights. 
It  is  not  said,  that  none  but  church 
members  of  the  established  churches 
shall  vote,  or  that  none  but  church 
members  of  the  established  churches 
shall  be  chosen  to  office.  -  On  these 
points  the  act  is  silent  There  were, 
without  doubt,  severe  laws  in  Con- 
necticut respecting  religion,  some  of 
which  were  passed  under  peculiar 
circumstances ;  but  we  can  point  to 
no  statute,  by  which  political  privi- 
leges were  confined  to  one  sect 

In  several  of  the  colonies,  laws 
existed  respecting  religion,  much 
more  rigid  and  exclusive  than  any 
in  Connecticut  As  an  illustration 
of  this  fact  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  if  Connecticut,  in  compliance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  united  colo- 
nies, had  a  law  by  which  Quakers 
who  came  within  the  colony  might 
be  imprisoned  till  they  could  ^^  con* 
▼eniently  be  sent  out  of  the  juris- 
diction,'^ New  York  had  a  law,  at  a 
later  period,  by  which  all  Jesuits, 
seminary  priests,  dsc.  were  ordered 
from  the  province;  if  they  were 
found  within  its  boundaries  after  a 
specified  time,  they  were  liable  to 
perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  if  they 
should  escape  from  confinement, 
they  were  considered  as  felons,  and 
if  retaken,  were  to  be  punished  with 
death.    We  might  proceed  with  this 


comparison  through  the  Connecticut 
code ;  but  further  detail  is  unneces- 
sary. How  it  happens,  that  Con- 
necticut is  so  oflen  represented  (we 
do  not  now  refer  to  what  is  said  by 
Chcmcellor  Kent)  as  affording  an  ex- 
ample of  the  -extreme  of  religious 
intolerance  in  the  early  British  Ame- 
rican colonies,  we  will  not  now  in- 
quire. The  investigation,  however, 
of  this  topic  might  not  be  without  its 
use.  The  disposition  to  give  Con- 
necticut this  preeminence,  early  dis- 
covered itself.  Douglass,  an  author 
by  no  means  partial  to  puritanism, 
remarks  in  his  Summary,  published 
in  1760,  "  I  never  heard  of  any  per- 
secuting spirit  in  Connecticut;  in 
this  they  are  egregiously  aspersed.^' 
We  would  here  repeat  our  regret 
that  Chancellor  Kent  has  not  refer- 
red to  authorities.  If  he  is  right, 
we  should  like  to  be  right  also ;  and 
if  he  is  wrong,  we  conclude  only 
that  even  he  has  a  portion  of  human 
infirmity,  and  makes  occasional  mis- 
takes. 

There  is  a  passage  in  an  ora- 
tion* lately  delivered  in  New  Haven, 
which  seems  to  call  for  a  few  re- 
marks, by  way  of  correction.  Its 
reference,  indeed,  is  not  to  an  event 
in  the  early  history  of  Connecticut, 
but  in  that  of  Massachusetts ;  but 
which  by  a  species  of  metonymy  is 
usually  ascribed  to  all  New  Eng- 
land. The  passage  to  which  we 
refer  is  the  following.  ^'  Not  many 
generations  have  passed  away  since 
the  witch  mania  of  Europe  added 
an  unimaginable  gloom  to  the  de- 
crepitude of  old  age,  and  made  gray 
hairs  no  longer  venerable  tokens 
of  sage  experience,  but  signals  of 
fiendish  malignity  and  unholy  asso- 
ciations. And  still  more  recently 
in  our  own  bright  land,  the  same 
dark  insanity  of  excited  ignorance 
spread  for  a  time  its  blighting  influ- 
ences, consigning  to  torture  and  to 

*  An  Oration  delivered  at  New  Haven, 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  Au- 
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death  the  old  and  the  y<iung,  the 
parent  and  the  child,  the  pastor  and 
his  flock.^^  The  allusion  here  is 
clearly  to  the  Salem  witchcraft.  But 
is  it  true,  that  in  1692  the  ^'  witch 
mania^^  of  Europe  had  ceased  ?  Fot 
this  seems  to  be  implied.  History 
certainly  informs  us,  that  witches 
were  executed  in  England  and  Scot* 
land,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  long  after  the  tragedy  at 
Salem.  We  have  no  wish  to  thrust 
the  "  witch  mania"  which  prevailed 
in  Massachusetts  into  the  shade ; 
nor  would  we  give  it  any  more 
prominence  than  belongs  to  it  The 
magistrates,  clergymen,  and  others 
concerned  in  the  executions  at  Sa- 
lem, were  supported  in  their  opin- 
ions and  proceedings  by  the  highest 
authorities,  both  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, in  the  parent  country.  Who 
would  they  look  up  to  with  more 
confidence  as  a  patron  and  guide, 
than  Sir  Matthew  Hale  ?  But  he 
condemned  witches.  And  why 
should  Cotton  Mather  be  set  down 
as  a  mere  driveler,  because  he  be- 
lieved in  witchcraft,  when  others  of 
the  same  faith  are  looked  upon  as 
sane  men,  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
made  the  subjects  of  panegyric  ? 
Says  Bishop  Jewell — and  who  has 
a  higher  and  more  deserved  repu- 
tation in  the  English  church  ? — to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  ^^  It  may  please 
your  Grace  to  understand,  that 
witches  and  sorcerers,  within  these 
four  last  years,  are  marvelously  in- 
creased within  your  Grace's  realm. 
Your  Grace's  subjects  pine  away 
even  unto  death,  their  color  fadeth, 
their  flesh  rotteth,  their  speech  is 
benumbed,  their  senses  are  bereft ; 
I  pray  God,  they  never  practice 
further,  than  upon  the  subject." 
The  language  of  Judge  Blackstone 
has  often  been  quoted,  and  will  bear 
to  be  again.  "  To  deny,"  says  he, 
*^  the  possibility,  nay  actual  exist- 
ence of  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  is 
at  once  flatly  to  contradict  the  re- 


vealed word  of  God  in  various  pas- 
sages both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  and  the  thing  itself  is 
a  truth  to  which  every  nation  in  thd 
world  hath  in  its  turn  borne  testi- 
mony, either  by  examples  seem- 
ingly well  tested,  or  by  prohibitory 
laws ;  which  at  least  suppose  the 
possibility  of  a  commerce  with  evil 
spirits."  Why,  then,  should  the 
(executions  at  Salem  in  16d2,  de- 
serve to  be  singled  out,  as  some- 
thing most  extraordinary  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  imperiection  and 
imbecility  ?  In  a  general  view  of 
similar  delusions,  they  dwindle  into 
insignificance.  We  do  not  add  these 
remarks  on  account  of  Dr.  Dickson, 
whose  mistake  is  probably  a  mere 
slip  of  the  pen;  but  because  we 
sometimes  discover  a  disposition  to 
associate  a  belief  in  witchcraft,  and 
the  punishment  of  it  as  a  reality, 
with  some  one  class  of  Christians. 
Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that 
men,  women  and  children,  have 
been  put  to  death  for  this  supposed 
crime  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  To  attempt  to  fix  a 
stigma  on  one  form  of  faith  for 
every  fault  in  the  treatment  of 
witches,  betrays  a  great  lack  of 
knowledge  or  something  worse. 
Thus  we  have  heard,  since  Ausust 
last,  a  public  speaker  in  New  Ha- 
ven, sneer  at  Cotton  Mather  and  the 
colonists  of  Massachusetts,  and  laud 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  almost  the 
same  breath ;  but  judging  from  the 
other  parts  of  his  performance,  we 
conclude  that  he  knew  no  better; 
and  a  sin  of  ignorance  may  be  wink- 
ed at  We  have  no  inclination  or 
wish  to  say  any  more,  than  the  truth 
will  plainly  warrant,  in  defense  of 
those  who  have  been  concerned  in 
hanging  or  burning  witches ;  but  we 
are  of  the  opinion,  that  bad  men  and 
mistaken  men  may  be  abused,  and 
that  all,  even  the  worst,  should  have 
their  due. 
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Thb  defenders  of  divine  revela- 
tion ofWn  show  an  unnecessary  fear 
of  their  opponents.    They  shrink 
from  grappling  with  those  whom 
they  suppose  to  he  giants,  and  feel 
that  *'  discretion  is  the^tter  part  of 
valor.'     The  neologist  announces 
his  decisions  in  such  a  dogmatic 
tone,  and,  with  an  air  so  contemptu- 
ous, pours  forth  his  prodigious  stores 
of  learning,  that  the  modest  friend 
of  the  Bible  stands  abashed.     But 
this  boasted  erudition  is  of\en  allied 
to  a  credulity  which  is  nearly  in- 
credible.    Professing  himself  to  be 
wise,  the  neologist  becomes  a  fool. 
He  builds  up  imposing  theories  on 
the  slightest  basis,  which  no  sane 
man  would  think  to  be  worth  the 
trouble  of  refuting.     The  great  im- 
age, that  looks  formidable  in  the 
d^tance,  is  seen,  on  closer  inspec- 
tion, to  rest  on  a  foundation  of  *  miry 
clay.'    The  learning,  which  appear- 
ed so   immense,  is  often  nothing 
more  than  a  heterogeneous  conglom- 
erate, whose  looseness  betokens  its 
speedy  downfall.     We  have  only  to 
wait  a  little  time,  and  the  author 
will  furnish  his  own  refutation.   Sta- 
bility is  one  of  the  least  character- 
istic marks  of  a  neological  hypothe- 
sis.   A  palpable  instance  of  this  has 
just  come  to  our  knowledge.     It  is 
well  known,  that  the  German  wri- 
ters, such  as  Rosenmiiller  and  De 
Wette,  have  attacked  the  integrity 
of  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  con- 
tending that  the  last  six  chapters  are 
BO  unlike  the  first  eight,  that  they 
must  have  had  a  different  and  much 
earlier  authorship.     Hengstenberg, 
among  others,  replied  to  these  at- 
tacks.    Now  De  Wette,  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  Introduction   to  the 
Old  Testament,  informs  us,  that  he 
has  given  up  his  skepticism,  and  is 
willing  to  admit  the  integrity  of  the 
book,  though  he  was  not  convinced 
by  the  arguments  of  Hengstenberg, 


but  by  those  of  Koster,  an  earlier 
writer! 

No  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  been  subjected  to  more  frequent 
and  merciless  assaults  than  that  of 
Daniel.  Old  Porphyry  blew  the 
trumpet  of  war.  The  latest  blast, 
so  far  as  we  have  heard,  is  from 
Zengerke,  a  rationalist  professor  at 
Konigsberg.  Every  possible  objec- 
tion has  been  urged,  internal  and 
external,  doctrinal  and  moral,  his- 
torical and  chronological.  Daniel 
was  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  His 
prophecy  has  this  signal  advantage 
over  others,  as  it  is  an  omculum 
post  evcntum.  He  had  the  first  book 
of  the  Maccabees  to  guide  him  in 
his  pretended  insight  into  the  future. 
All  that  is  true  in  his  predictions, 
says  Porphyry,  was  written  after 
their  fulfillment.  All  that  really 
bad  respect  to  the  future,  never 
ccune.  to  pass,  so  that  Daniel  was  an 
historian  and  nothing  else.  These, 
and  similar  allegations  of  the  new 
Platonist,  are  the  foundation  of  the 
greater  part  of  what  has  been  sub- 
sequently adduced  against  the  book, 
though  stores  of  learning  and  powers 
of  acute  criticism,  of  which  Porph3rry 
knew  nothing,  have  been  marshalled 
by  his  German  descendants,  the 
great  doctors  of  neology. ' 

No  book,  in  our  opinion,  has  been 
more  unreasonably  dealt  with.  If 
we  can  not  make  this  appear  to  the 
satisfaction  of  our  readers,  it  will 
not  be  for  want  of  good  reasons, 
but  from  lack  of  skill  in  the  advo- 
cate. Two  positions  must  be  con- 
ceded in  the  outset.  First,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  miracles  which  are 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Daniel, 
which  should  lead  us,  a  prioriy  to 
reject  them,  or  to  put  them  over 
among  the  myths  and  sagas  of 
Greek  or  Norse  mythology.  God 
could  as  easily,  if  occasion  demand- 
ed, keep  three  men  from    being 
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burned  in  a  flaming  fire,  as  he  could 
support  two  millions  of  people,  al- 
most half  a  century,  wandering 
about  in  a  desert  of  sand,  with 
countless  flocks  and  herds.  There 
is  no  more  intrinsic  difficulty  in 
stopping  the  mouth  of  a  lion,  than 
^  in  making  a  dry  road  through  a  sea. 
It  would  require  no  more  power, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  deprive  a 
king  of  his  reason,  than  another 
king,  like  the  presumptuous  Herod, 
of  his  life.  A  blaspheming  despot 
may  be  changed  into  a  maniac  as 
well  as  into  a  corpse.  In  other 
words,  if  we  give  up  the  miracles 
of  Daniel  as  incredible  stories,  we 
must  cast  out  at  least  one  half  of 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
The  improbability  of  the  former  be- 
ing true  is  no  greater  than  that 
which  attaches  to  the  latter.  The 
only  question  is,  Does  there  appear 
to  be  adequate  reason  for  the  inter- 
vention of  Almighty  power  ?  Are 
the  miracles  in  Daniel  a  mere  arbi- 
trary play,  as  it  were,  of  superhu- 
man might,  or  were  they  designed 
to  teach  valuable  moral  lessons  ? 
The  latter  most  decidedly.  The 
church  of  God  was  in  Babylon.  It 
was  embodied,  in  a  sense,  in  Daniel 
and  his  companions.  It  was  in  im- 
minent danger  of  extinction  in  the 
fiery  furnace  and  in  the  lion^s  den. 
If  the  Guardian  of  the  church  was 
ever  called  upon,  we  say  it  with 
reverence,  to  come  forth  '  from  the 
hiding  of  his  power,'  and  vindicate 
his  calumniated  servants,  it  was  on 
the  '  plain  of  Dura.^  Besides,  the 
Babylonish  exile  was  manifestly  de- 
signed to  cure  the  people  of  God 
of  their  tendency  to  idolatry.  And 
it  did  this  most  effectually.  After 
the  return,  we  hear  no  more  of  poly- 
theism. The  propensity  to  run  af- 
ter false  gods  had  been  extirpated. 
But  how  ?  In  part,  we  reply,  by 
the  miracles  which  they  saw  or 
heard  of  in  Babylon.  In  the  in- 
terpretation of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dreams,  the  omniscience  of  Jeho- 
vah was  brought  to  a  public  trial. 


Here  was  an  opportunity  to  make 
his  ^  knowledge'  known,  such  as  had 
been  rarely  seen  on  earth.  The 
wise  men  of  the  East  were  all  as- 
sembled. The  college  of  Chaldean 
Srofessors,  the  ^  Royal  Institute'  of 
iabylon,  was  in  full  session.  As* 
trology  had  a  chance  to  vindicate  its 
celestud  origin.  But  it  was  utteriy 
foiled.  A  p^r  Jewish  boy,  belong- 
ing to  the  '  captivity,'  untied  a  knot 
which  bafHed  the  collected  wisdom 
of  an  empire ;  but  not  by  his  own 
skill.  Most  emphatically,  he  ascri- 
bed it  to  the  God  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  alone  understands  the  myste- 
ries of  the  future.  Now,  could  this 
have  been  without  its  effect  on  the 
exiled  Jews  ?  No.  ^  Confounded 
be  all  they  who  serve  graven  im- 
ages,' was  shown  to  be  a  reality,  as 
well  as  an  anathema.  The  folly  of 
their  old  idolatrous  habits  was  now 
proclaimed  on  the  house-tops,  in 
the  great  metropolis  of  paganism. 
Could  they  return  to  that  senseless 
worship  which  had  failed  its  devo« 
tees  in  the  hour  of  their  utmost 
need  ?  Again,  the  mercy  of  God 
was  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Jews. 
Before  the  Redeemer's  advent,  he 
had  thoughts  of  kindness  towards 
the  Gentiles.  We  observe  various 
preintimations,  foreshadowings,  as  it 
were,  of  this.  A  single  ray  of  true 
light,  now  and  then,  shot  athwart 
the  gloom.  In  Babylon,  God  did 
not  leave  himself  without  witness. 
Once  and  again,  he  extorted  from 
the  hoary  polytheist  the  confession, 
that  Jehovah  only  is  God,  and  that 
every  human  being  in  his  wide 
realm,  ought  to  serve  and  worship 
him  alone.  This  acknowledgment 
was  not  confined  to  the  walls  of 
the  capital.  The  courier  bore  it 
throughout  the  hundred  and  seven 
and  twenty  provinces.  Did  not  these 
things  justify  the  Divine  interposi- 
tion ?  Did  not  the  most  benign  re- 
sults follow  ?  If  a  miracle  be  in- 
tended and  fitted  to  teach  some  great 
religious  lessons,  then  we  may  not 
reject  the    prophecies   of  DanieL 
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They  stand,  in  this  reaped,  on  the 
same  ground  precisely  as  the  rais- 
ing of  Lazarus. 

Secondly,  Daniel,  considered  as 
an  uninspired  historian,  is  entitled 
to  more  credit,  than  cotemporary 
or  subsequent  profane  writers,  who 
did  not  live  in  Babylon.  This  most 
reasonable  rule  has  been  reversed 
by  the  neological  commentators. 
'Die  prophet  has  been  put  last  on 
the  catalogue  of  authentic  writers 
on  the  Babylonian  history.  If  the 
facts,  which  he  records,  correspond 
with  those  narrated  by  profane  au- 
thors, then  his  testimony  is  to  be 
beliered.  But  if  Diodorus  Siculus, 
or  Xenophon,  communicate  any 
thing  which  conflicts  with  the  bih- 
lical  account,  then  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian is  in  fault  Any  scribbler,  who 
bears  a  Greek  or  Roman  name, 
though  he  might  live  a  thousand 
miles  from  Babylon,  is  confronted 
with  one  who  wrote  on  the  spot, 
who  spoke  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  who  was  familiar,  from  his 
youth,  with  the  minute  details  of 
those  aflairs  which  he  professes  to 
record.  Why  should  he  not  be 
taken  as  the  standard  authority,  and 
the  testimony  of  other  historians  be 
received  in  proportion  as  it  tallies 
with  his  ?  Should  we  listen,  for  a 
moment,  to  a  proposal  to  award  less 
authority  to  Thucydides  in  matters 
pertaining  to  Athenian  history,  than 
to  Josephus,  Berosus,  or  Livy  ?  The 
whole  literary  world  would  cry  out 
against  the  injustice  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. Yet  similar  injustice  has 
been  committed,  in  numberless  in- 
stances, by  professedly  Christian 
critics  and  interpreters.  If  DaniePs 
chronology  ^ill  not  conform  to  that 
of  Abydenus,  then  the  former  is 
pronounced  to  be  in  error,  and  an- 
other proof  is  supposed  to  be  fur- 
nished against  the  authenticity  of  the 
book.  To  such  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, we  can  not  defer.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  assume  that  Daniel  had  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  Chal- 
dean affairs  than  even  Xenophon  or 
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Herodotus.  If  what  these  writers 
advance  is  apparently  contradictory 
to  his  statements,  then  we  affirm, 
either  that  he  is  not  correctly  inter- 
preted, or  they  are  mistaken. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  show, 
briefly,  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was 
written  at  the  time  it  purports  to 
have  been,  that  is,  by  Daniel  in 
Babylon,  during  the  exile  of  his 
countrymen. 

1.  The  supposition  of  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  neological  writers,  is,  that 
it  was  written  by  some  learned  and 
pious  Jew  in  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, who  wished  to  console  his 
countrymen  under  the  pressure  of 
the  heavy  calamities  that  they  were 
called  to  endure.  In  order  to  give 
more  weight  to  his  words,  he  as- 
sumed the  name  of  the  venerable 
Hebrew  exile ;  and,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  old  prophet^s  authority, 
the  book  was  at  length  received  into 
the  sacred  canon.  In  other  words, 
it  was  a  pious  fraud.  The  writer 
knew  that  he  was  putting  down  his- 
torical facts  which  had  just  trans- 
pired, yet  he  palmed  them  off  upon 
his  countrymen  as  predictions,  which 
had  been  uttered  several  hundred 
years  before.  If  it  be  so,  the  book 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  struck  from 
the  canon.  It  has  no  more  right  to 
be  there,  than  the  fable  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  and  not  half  so  much 
claim  as  the  first  book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. If  the  book  of  Daniel  be 
a  product  of  the  Maccabean  pe- 
riod, then  it  could  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  canon  only  through 
the  collusion,  or  trickery,  of  the 
learned  men  among  the  Jews.  But 
has  this  supposition  even  an  air 
of  plausibility  ?  Could  the  Jewish 
learned  men  allow  a  forgery  to  be 
foisted  in  among  their  sacred  books, 
at  a  time  when  an  almost  supersti- 
tious reverence  was  paid  to  these 
books,  when  the  spirit  of  true  reli- 
gion was  remarkably  revived  among 
the  people,  and  when,  also,  they 
had  numerous  and  bitter  enemies 
among  themselves,  who  were  adhe- 
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rents  of  their  Syrian  oppressors,  and 
who  were  ready  to  seize  upon  every 
pretext  to  vilify  the  patriotic  Jews. 
Was  it  possible,  in  these  circum* 
stances,  to  introduce  a  history  under 
the  form  of  a  prophecy,  into  the  8a« 
cred  code,  and  a  history,  too,  which 
portrays  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in 
such  'an  unfavorable  light  ?  The 
abettors  of  the  Syrian  king  would 
certainly  have  seized  upon  such  a 
fraud,  to  set  forth  the  moral  honesty 
of  their  believing  countrymen  ;  and 
pagan  Porphyries  would  not  have 
been  wanting  to  trumpet  the  decep* 
tion  to  the  world. 

2.  The  principal  doctrinal  con* 
tents  of  Daniel  are  in  accordance 
with  what  is  found  in  other  canon- 
ical writings,  particularly  the  later 
books,  while  they  are  not  in  such 
accordance  with  the  apocryphal 
Scriptures. 

There  is  no  development  of  the 
Messianic  doctrine  in  the  entire 
apocryphal  literature.  It  knows 
nothing  of  a  personal  Messiah.  The 
passage  of  1  Maccabees  14 :  41, 
*'  And  that  the  Jews  and  the  priests 
had  determined  that  Simon  should 
be  their  leader  and  high-priest,  till 
an  expected  prophet  should  appear,^' 
is  not  an  exception  to  this  remark. 
The  author  of  the  book  of  Baruch 
was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
the  old  prophets,  yet  he  has,  in  part, 
given  up  the  Messianic  predictions, 
and  in  part,  perverted  them.  Yet 
here,  if  any  where,  the  hopes,  which 
were  clustering  round  a  coming, 
mighty  Deliverer,  should  have  been 
clearly  exhibited,  for  it  is  one  main 
object  of  the  author  of  the  book  to 
encourage  the  disheartened  Jews  by 
reciting  promises  from  their  sacred 
writings.  The  doctrine  of  a  com- 
ing Messiah,  therefore,  instead  of 
being  unfolded  by  the  Maccabean 
writers,  was  actually  obscured.*  On 
the  contrary,  in  Daniel  the  Messiah 
appears  as  a  personal.  Divine  being, 

*  S«e  Tholnck's  Literarischer  Anzeiger, 
August,  X842. 


coming  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
afflicted  people ;  and  so  is  he  rep- 
resented in  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  and 
elsewhere.  In  Dan.  7 :  13,  14,  it  is 
said,  ^'  I  saw  in  the  visions  of  night, 
and  lo  1  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  one 
came  like  the  Son  of  Man,  and  to 
the  Ancient  of  Days  he  went  up, 
and  stood  before  him,  and  to  him 
[the  Messiah]  was  given  power, 
honor  and  a  kingdom,  and  diat  all 
people,  nations  and  tongues  should 
serve  him ;  his  dominion  is  an  ever- 
lasting dominion  which  shall  not 
pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  shall 
not  be  destroyed."  In  Isa.  9  :  7, 
speaking  of  the  Messiah,  the  prophet 
says,  "  Of  the  increase  of  his  gov- 
ernment and  of  his  peace  there  shall 
be  no  end,  on  the  throne  of  David 
and  in  his  kingdom,  to  establish  it 
and  order  it  from  henceforth  and 
forever."  Ezek.  34 :  23,  24,  "  And 
I  will  appoint  over  them  one  Shep- 
herd, who  shall  feed  thein,  my  ser- 
vant David,  who  shall  feed  them, 
and  be  their  Shepherd,  and  I  Jeho- 
vah will  be  their  God  and  my  ser- 
vant David  shall  be  their  Prince." 
In  like  manner,  many  passages 
might  be  adduced,  which  indicate  a 
close  resemblance  between  the  de- 
lineations of  the  Messiah  by  Daniel 
and  those  of  the  earlier  prophets. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable 
to  the  language  employed  by  Daniel 
and  the  other  prophets  in  relation 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  We 
say  the  langtuige  employed,  for  we 
do  not  now  refer  to  the  ideas  which 
it  expresses.  In  this  respect,  the 
book  of  Daniel  is  essentially  differ- 
ent from  the  apocrypha.  His  rep- 
resentations accord  with  those  of 
Isaiah  and  Hosea.  They  are  not 
derived  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
fire-worshipers  of  Persia,  but  they 
are  the  native  product  of  the  He- 
brew soil.  Let  us  quote  one  or  two 
passages.  Dan.  xii,  2 :  ^'  And  many 
of  those  who  sleep  in  the  dust  of 
the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  ever- 
lasting life,  and  some  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt."     Hos.  xiii. 
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14:  "From  the  hand  of  Sheol  I 
will  free  them,  from  death  I  will 
ransom  them.  I  will  be  thy  de- 
struction, O  death,  I  will  be  thy  cut- 
ting off,  O  Sheol.*'  Is.  xxvi,  19 : 
**Thy  dead  sliall  live,  thy  corpses 
shall  arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ye 
that  dwell  in  the  dust,  for  the  dew 
of  plants  is  thy  dew,  and  the  earth 
shall  cast  forth  her  dead.'*  The 
idea  in  Daniel  is  more  fully  devel- 
oped than  in  the  other  prophets,  but 
it  is  evidently  kindred. 

Zengerke  has  endeavored  to 
prove,  that  the  doctrine  respecting 
angels  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  (an- 
gelology,)  has  a  more  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  later  notions  of  the 
Jews  on  th6  subject,  than  with  the 
teaching  of  the  canonical  books. 
Hengstenberg  and  others,  however, 
have  shown,  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  this  conclusion.  The  seraphim 
in  Isa.  vi,  2,  (princes  or  nobles  of 
heaven,  Gesenius,)  and  the  captain 
of  the  Lord^s  host,  Josh,  v,  14,  are 
considered,  by  the  writer  last  hamed, 
as  indicating  ranks  or  orders  in  the 
hosts  of  angels.  That  the  idea 
should  be  more  fully  developed  by 
Daniel  than  it  is  by  Isaiah,  or  by 
one  of  the  early  historical  writers, 
is  no  more  strange  than  that  Mala- 
chi  should  more  clearly  point  to 
some  circumstances  in  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  than  is  done  by  Hosea 
or  Moses.  The  light  increases  as 
the  luminary  approaches  the  hori- 
zon. 

3.  There  is  important  circumstan- 
tial evidence  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  book.  The  first  chapter,  the 
first  two  verses  and  a  part  of  the 
third  verse  of  the  second  chapter, 
and  the  last  five  chapters,  are  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew ;  the  remainder  is  in 
Chaldee.  The  Chaldee  is  like  that 
in  Ezra,  and  is  much  nearer  the 
Hebrew  than  the  Chaldee  which  is 
found  in  the  Targums.  The  fact 
that  the  book  is  written  in  two  lan- 
guages is  not  any  more  an  argument 
against  its  authenticity,  than  the  fact 
that  the  books  now  lying  before  us. 


written  partly  in  German  and  partly 
in  Latin,  is  proof  that  the  professed 
author  is  not  the  real  author.  Dan- 
iel was,  undoubtedly,  equally  fa- 
miliar with  both  dialects.  Some- 
times he  found  it  convenient  to  use 
the  one,  sometimes  the  other.  The 
Chaldee  commences  with  the  words 
of  the  magicians,  who,  doubtless, 
used  that  language  only ;  and  much 
of  the  remaining  Chaldee  portion  of 
the  book  is  a  report  of  the  words  of 
the  Chaldeans  themselves.  If  the 
book  is  the  forgery  of  a  writer  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  would 
the  device  of  employing  two  lan- 
guages, if  he  were  able  to  do  so, 
ever  have  occurred  to  him  ?  The 
supposition  appears  to  us  exceed- 
ingly improbable.  The  book,  as 
now  composed,  bears  on  its  face  the 
marks  of  honesty,  not  of  artifice. 
The  authenticity  of  Ezra  is  not  de- 
nied because  he  wrote  in  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee.  Why  should  Daniel 
be  questioned  ? 

Again,  in  Ezekiel  xiv,  14,  Daniel 
is  mentioned,  along  with  Noah  and 
Job,  as  renowned  for  piety,  and  in 
xxviii,  3,  for  wisdom.  Why  should 
a  mere  youth,  a  contemporary  of 
Ezekiel,  and  but  a  few  years  older, 
be  entitled  to  such  distinguished 
honor?  By  making  Daniel  one 
member  of  this  venerable  triumvi- 
rate, it  has  been  argued,  that  Eze- 
kiel must  have  had  in  mind  some 
eminent  individual  of  the  same 
name,  who  lived  long  before,  and 
that  the  Maccabean  writer  assumes 
his  name,  and  represents  him  as 
living  in  Babylon  in  the  time  of  the 
exile.  Yet,  the  coupling  of  the 
name  of  the  Daniel  "  of  the  cap- 
tivity" with  the  names  of  Noah  and 
Job,  by  Ezekiel,  appears  to  us  to  be 
altogether  natural.  It  is  true,  he 
was  a  young  man,  but  he  was  old 
in  wisdom.  He  had  shown  himself 
superior  to  the  wisest  men  of  one 
of  the  highly  cultivated  nations  in 
the  world.  He  had  been  publicly 
honored  by  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch of  the  age,  and  by  him  too 
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who  had  laid  waste  the  native  land 
of  the  young  Hebrew,  and  who 
would,  of  course,  have  little  pre- 
possession in  his  favor.  Of  course 
the  fame  of  the  learned  Hebrew 
would  be  speedily  diffused  far  and 
wide.  The  high  distinction  which 
he  had  reached,  would  be  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  his  afflicted  country- 
men on  the  '^  banks  of  the  Chebar.*^ 
In  his  advancement,  they  felt  a  pa- 
triotic pride,  and  they  might  see  in 
it  a  sign  of  their  own  *  enlargement.^ 
His  youth,  instead  of  being  a  reason 
for  silence,  would  only  increase  his 
celebrity.  Hugo  Grotius  astonished 
Europe  by  preparing  a  valuable 
edition  of  a  Latin  author  before  he 
was  fifteen  years  old.  Francis  Ba- 
con had  not  completed  his  sixteenth 
year  when  he  wrote  against  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy.  Before  he 
was  twenty  years  old,  he  had  gain- 
ed an  European  reputation  by  the 
maturity  and  comprehensiveness  of 
his  views.  Daniel  was  the  wise 
Bacon  among  the  hoary  hierophants 
of  Nebuchadnezzar^s  court.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  men- 
tion of  his  name  by  Ezekiel  is  a 
confirmation  of  his  own  history. 

There  are  other  incidental  cir- 
cumstances which  are  not  unimpor- 
tant. There  is  an  apparent  negli- 
gence in  regard  to  some  points  in 
chronology.  For  example,  there  is 
an  apparent  contradiction  between 
Dan.  i,  5,  18,  and  ii,  1.  According 
to  the  first  passage,  Daniel  and  his 
companions  went  through  a  three 
years^  course  of  education  before 
they  were  introduced  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  king.  According  to  the 
latter  passage,  the  dream  which 
Daniel  interpreted,  occurred  in  the 
second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
This  discrepancy  has  been  employ- 
ed as  one  proof  that  the  book  is  not 
authentic.  But  would  a  pseudo- 
Daniel  have  fallen  into  this  trap? 
How  easy  to  correct  such  a  mistake 
in  a  forged  compilation !  But  the 
honest  writer  betrays  no  undue  soli- 
citude so  to  frame  all  parts  of  hia 


nainrative  that  there  shall  be  a  per- 
fect correspondence.  In  all  trust- 
worthy historians  there  may  be  in- 
stances of  this  apparent  noble  neg- 
ligence. Besides,  what  may  have 
been  perfectly  reconcilable  at  the 
period  when  a  book  was  written,  is 
now,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  necessa- 
rily involved  in  some  difficulty.  la 
the  present  case,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  no  insuperable  obstacle 
to  a  solution.  We  may  suppose 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  came  to  Jeru- 
salem and  besieged  it  in  the  third 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  according  to 
Dan.  i,  1,  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  6. 
At  this  time,  however,  he  had  not 
actually  ascended  the  throne,  but 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army 
by  his  father  Nabopolassar.  He 
was  named  king  by  anticipation, 
just  as  we  should  now  speak  of  king 
George  the  Fourth,  when  he  was 
simply  prince  regent.  Daniel,  then, 
was  carried  to  Babylon  in  the  third 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  in  the  last 
of  Nabopolassar.  Thus  a  year  or 
more  elapsed  before  Nebuchadnez- 
zar actually  ascended  the  throne, 
while  Daniel  and  his  companions 
were  in  their  initiatory  course.  This 
would  allow  sufficient  time  for  the 
three  years'  preparation,  before 
Daniel  was  called  to  interpret  the 
dream  in  the  second  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar— the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  as  we  may  suppose.  That 
Daniel's  name  should  have  slipped 
from  the  memory  of  a  despotic 
monarch  devoted  to  his  pleasures,  is 
not  at  all  surprising.  The  invasion 
of  Judea  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  is  not  in- 
deed mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  or  by 
the  writer  of  the  second  book  of 
Kbgs.  But  from  the  silence  of  one 
part  of  the  Bible,  we  are  not  to  in- 
fer that  an  event  alluded  to  in  an- 
other part  never  happened.  The 
abode  of  Paul  in  Arabia,  after  his 
conversion,  is  mentioned  only  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Gralatians. 

4.  The  use  which  is  made  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  by  the  writers  of  the 
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New  Testament,  is  decisive  of  its 
authenticity  in  respect  to  all  those 
who  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  apostles.  Whether 
the  passage  quoted  by  Christ  in 
Matt  xxiv,  15y  and  Mark  xiii,  14, 
from  Daniel,  '*  When  ye  shall  see 
the  abomination  of  desolation,"  etc. 
be  adduced  as  a  prophecy  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ro« 
mans,  or  merely  as  words  pertinent 
to  describe  that  event,  the  divine 
authority  of  Daniel  is  equally  im- 
plied. Would  our  Savior  call  the 
author  of  what  he  knew  to  be  a 
forgery  *'  Daniel  the  prophet  ?" 
Would  he  place  a  Maccabean  com- 
pilation along  with  the  universally 
acknowledged  divine  oracles  of  Isa- 
iah and  Jeremiah  ?  The  origin  of 
the  sublime  descriptions  in  Matt, 
xxiv,  30,  XXV,  31,  xxvi,  64 — ^*'and 
then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  Man,"  etc.  is  most  obviously 
Dan.  vii,  13^^ — ^^  and  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  one  like  the  Son  of  Man 
came,"  etc.  "  Then  shall  the  right- 
eous shine  forth  as  the  sun,  in  the 
kmgdom  of  their  Father,"  Matt, 
xiii,  43,  is  copied  from  Dan.  xii,  3— 
^^  and  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament," 
etc.  So  John,  v,  29,  ''they  that 
have  done  good,"  etc.  has  its  proto- 
type in  Dan.  xii,  2.  And  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  Apocalypse  ?  How 
shall  we  describe  the  Hebrew  spirit 
which  reigns  and  triumphs  in  this 
noble  drama  ?  John  does  not  quote 
from  the  old  prophets.     He  is  no 

(plagiarist,  no  servile  copyer.  He 
ives  with  the  ancient  seers.  He  is 
saturated  with  the  same  spirit  Their 
thoughts  and  language  have  become, 
as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  essence  of 
bis  own  lofly  mind.  At  the  same  time 
he  does  not  pour  out  their  ideas  un- 
modified. His  creative  imagination 
makes  them  his  own.  His  own 
spirit  colors,  tinges,  forms  anew 
whatever  it  touches.  He  had  read 
Isaiah,  he  had  pondered  upon  the 
visions  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  So 
had  Milton  revolved  the  poems  of 


Homer,  and  we  had  almost  said, 
every  thing  else  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters. Yet  the  Paradise  Lost  is  an 
original  creation.  It  is  thoroughly 
Miltonic.  So  it  is  precisely  with  the 
Apocalypse.  No  one  can  read  it 
without  being  struck  with  its  He- 
brew costume  and  spirit.  Yet  it  is 
the  product  of  the  New  Testament 
times,  and  of  the  mind  of  its  author 
as  the  Spirit  gave  him  utterance. 
Still,  would  he  have  associated  Dan- 
iel with  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  if  the 
prophecy  of  the  former  were  a  pious 
forgery  ?  Would  he  sanction  a  re- 
liffious  cheat  ?  Never.  The  use 
which  he  has  made  of  it  shows  that 
he  regarded  it  in  the  same  light  that 
he  did  the  oracles  of  Ezekiel.  Both 
were  alike  authentic  and  inspired. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire. 
What  appears  to  be  the  great  object 
of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  ?  What 
commission  was  the  writer  appoint- 
ed to  execute?  We  answer,  that 
his  purpose  seems  to  be,  to  support 
and  encourage  the  Jews  during  the 
severe  persecutions  which  they  were 
destined  to  suffer,  under  the  Syrian 
kings,  particularly  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  The  prophet  was  call- 
ed to  supply  sources  of  consolation 
to  the  church  of  Grod  in  a  period 
when  it  was  menaced  with  total  de- 
struction. In  support  of  this  posi- 
tion, we  adduce  the  following  argu- 
ments. As  the  point  is  fundamen- 
tal, we  may  be  permitted  to  go  into 
some  detail. 

1.  That  Daniel  had  the  Antiochi- 
an  persecution  mainly  in  view,  may 
be  argued  from  the  general  analogy 
of  other  prophecies.  It  is  the  man- 
ifest design  of  the  prophetical,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  Scriptures,  to 
promote  the  safety  and  prosperity  of 
the  true  worshipers  of  God.  The 
prediction  touches  upon  profane  his- 
tory only  so  far  as  it  is  connected 
with  the  interests  of  God^s  spiritual 
kingdom.  The  inspired  page  is  not 
a  great  chart  of  civil  history.  It 
does  not  allude  to  the  terrible  de- 
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vastations  of  Timourlane  or  Gen- 
ghis Khan.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
trace  the  meteor-course  of  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  nor  the  bloody  years 
when  Frederic  the  Great  battled 
with  all  Europe.  We  are  yet  to 
learn  that  the  French  revolution,  the 
greatest  event,  both  in  its  progress 
and  results,  which  is  described  on 
the  page  of  profane  history,  is  allu- 
ded to  in  the  scroll  of  the  prophets. 
If  such  had  been  their  commission, 
the  world  itself  would  scarcely  con- 
tain the  books  which  had  been  writ- 
ten. Even  if  they  had  confined 
their  vision  to  those  events  which 
have  had  a  bearing,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, upon  the  church  of  Christ,  the 
Bible  must  have  been  enlarged  to 
thrice  its  present  size.  The  Mo- 
hammedan delusion  would  demand 
no  very  brief  chapter.  Instead  of 
expanding  itself  over  such  an  im- 
mense surface,  the  prophecy  seizes 
upon  some  great  events,  generally 
not  very  far  in  the  future,  and  with 
which  the  destiny  of  the  people  of 
God  is  wrapped  up ;  and  so  presents 
them,  that  in  the  sequel,  the  highest 
interest  of  the  church  is  secured, 
and  the  faithfulness  of  its  omnisci- 
ent Protector  confirmed.  Thus  one 
great  object  of  the  predictions  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  was  to  animate 
and  console  their  afflicted  country- 
men in  the  Babylonish  exile.  The 
pious  Jew,  torn  up  from  his  native 
soil,  carried  to  a  land  of  uncircum- 
cised  pagans,  taunted  by  the  insult- 
ing interrogatory  of  his  oppressor, 
cast  down  with  the  sad  reminiscence 
that  his  beloved  temple  and  city 
were  in  ashes,  needed  strong  con- 
solation, something  which  would 
keep  him  from  apostasy.  This  was 
the  very  use  which  Daniel  derived 
from  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah. 
In  like  manner,  our  Lord  forewarn- 
ed his  disciples  in  respect  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  This  be- 
nevolent information  was  the  means 
of  saving  them  from  the  dire  calam- 
ities which  swept  away  their  place 
and  nation.    John,  in  the  Apoca- 


lypse, appears  to  have  a  similar  ob- 
ject The  church  was  soon  to  pass 
through  the  fires  of  persecution. 
Pagan  Rome  was  about  to  arm  her- 
self for  its  extermination.  Nero, 
whose  name  has  become  a  syno- 
nym for  audacious  lust  and  infer- 
nal cruelty,  was  the  Antiochus  of 
the  eariy  Christian  church,  so  that 
if  his  days  had  not  been  shortened, 
it  should  seem  that  even  *"*•  the  elect 
could  not  have  been  saved."  May 
we  not,  therefore,  conclude  that  Dan- 
iel would  be  commissioned  to  fore- 
warn and  forearm  the  Jewish  church 
in  respect  to  the  fiery  furnace  which 
they  were  destined  to  pass  through, 
before  the  advent  of  Christ .?  What 
supposition  is  more  consonant  with 
the  analogy  of  other  prophetical 
Scriptures  ? 

2.  The  reference  of  the  prophe- 
cy of  Daniel  to  the  oppressions  ex- 
perienced by  the  Jews  from  the  Sy- 
rian kings,  is  often  denied,  on  the 
ground  that  those  oppressions  were 
comparatively  light  The  events  are 
not  imposing  enough  to  justify  the 
strong  language  of  the  prophet.  The 
"little  horn,"  who  was  to  speak 
great  swelling  words  of  vanity,  can 
not  be  so  obscure  a  person  as  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes.  It  must  be  Leo  X, 
or  some  other  pontiffof  mystical  Bab- 
ylon. Let  us  see,  however,  wheth- 
er the  Antiochian  persecution  was, 
in  reality,  so  slight  an  affair.  If  it 
can  be  shown,  that  the  only  church 
of  God  then  on  earth,  came  near  to 
entire  extinction  under  the  brutal 
Epiphanes,  then  Daniel  might  well 
utter  his  warning  and  encouraging 
voices. 

According  to  the  testimony  of 
Josephus,  the  inhabitants  of  Judea 
suffered  severely  in  the  wars  of  An- 
tiochus the  Great  with  the  kings  of 
Egypt ;  with  Ptolemy  Philopater  be- . 
tween  the  years  219  and  216  B.  C, 
and  with  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  be- 
tween 202  and  197  B.C.  Theircoun- 
try  was  devastated,  and  to  whichever 
side  victory  might  incline,  they  were 
equally  exposed  to  injury.    In  the 
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year  197  B.  C.  the  Samaritans  laid 
waste  the  lands  of  the  Jews,  seized 
the  persons  of  some  of  them  by 
fraud,  and  sold  them  into  slavery. 

In  the  year  175  B.  C,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  ascended  the  throne, 
while  the  lawful  heir,  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopater,  was 
absent  at  Rome.  Though  suinamed 
Epiphanes,  the  Illustrious,  yet  he 
was  fitly  named  by  his  subjects  Epi- 
manes,  the  Insane.  By  the  concur- 
rent  testimony  of  all  the  authorities, 
his  character  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
testable to  be  found  in  history.  Not 
unfrequently,  he  was  seen  drunk  in 
the  streets  of  Antioch,  when  he 
would  throw  his  money  about,  and 
practice  various  other  ridiculous 
fooleries.  At  times,  he  appeared 
publicly  in  familiar  intercourse  with 
panders  and  common  prostitutes. 
He  paid  little  regard  to  the  heatheii 
gods  in  general,  but  for  Jupiter 
Olympius  he  built  a  magnificent 
temple,  made  offerings  to  him  at 
great  expense,  and  attempted  to 
compel  all  his  subjects,  including 
the  Jews,  to  worship  him.  While 
he  was  on  a  visit  to  Egypt,  a  report 
was  spread  abroad  in  Palestine,  that 
he  was  dead.  Upon  this,  Jason, 
who  had  usurped  the  high-priesthood, 
hut  who,  in  his  turn,  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  his  brother  Menelaiis, 
came  with  one  thousand  Ammonites, 
took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and 
massacred  great  numbers  of  those 
who  had  opposed  him.  The  first 
accounts  of  these  disturbances  which 
Antiochus  received  in  Egypt,  were 
greatly  exaggerated.  It  was  said, 
that  all  the  Jews  were  in  rebellion, 
and  were  rejoicing  at  his  supposed 
death.  He  therefore  returned  has- 
tily from  Egypt,  took  Jerusalem  by 
storm,  plundered  it,  slew  eighty 
thousand  persons,  men,  women  and 
children,  took  forty  thousand  prison- 
ers, and  sold  as  many  into  slavery. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough,  he  went 
into  the  sanctuary,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  high-priest,  Menelaus, 
uttering  blasphemous  language,  and 


took  away  all  the  gold  and  silver 
that  could  be  found  there,  including 
the  golden  table,  altar  and  candle- 
stick. That  he  might  leave  nothing 
behind,  he  searched  the  subterrane- 
an vaults,  and  in  this  manner  col- 
lected eighteen  hundred  talents  of 
gold.  He  then  sacrificed  swine  up- 
on the  altar,  boiled  a  piece  of  the 
flesh,  and  sprinkled  the  whole  tem- 
ple with  the  broth.  He  finally  ap- 
pointed Philip,  a  Phrygian,  gover- 
nor of  Judea. 

Subsequently,  Antiochus,  being 
disappointed  in  his  designs  on  Egypt, 
through  the  interference  of  the  Ro- 
mans, returned  from  that  country  in 
disgrace,  and  determined  to  vent  his 
rage  on  the  innocent  Jews.  He  ac- 
cordingly despatched  Apollonius,  his. 
chief  collector  of  tribute,  with 
twenty  two  thousand  men  to  Jeru- 
salem. He  arrived  in  the  city  in 
the  spring  of  167  B.  C,  just  two 
years  afler  the  conquest  of  the  city 
by  Antiochus.  On  the  first  Sabbath 
afler  his  arrival,  he  sent  out  his  sol- 
diers with  orders  to  cut  down  all  the 
men  whom  they  met,  and  to  make 
slaves  of  the  women  and  children. 
The  streets  of  the  holy  city  now 
flowed  with  blood,  the  houses  were 
plundered,  and  the  city  walls  were 
thrown  down.  Apollonius  demol- 
.ished  the  houses  that  stood  near 
Mount  Zion,  and  with  the  materials 
strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the 
castle,  which  he-  furnished  with  a 
garrison  and  held  under  his  own 
command.  This  castle  gave  Apol- 
lonius complete  control  over  the 
temple,  so  that  the  Jews  could  no 
longer  visit  their  sanctuary  to  per- 
form the  public  services  of  religion. 
Accordingly,  the  daily  sacrifice 
ceased,  and  Jerusalem  was  deserted, 
for  the  inhabitants  were  compelled 
to  flee  to  save  their  lives. 

An  edict  was  now  promulgated  at 
Antioch,  and  published  in  all  the 
provinces  of  Syria,  commanding  the 
whole  population  of  the  empire  to 
worship  the  gods  of  the  king,  and 
to  acknowledge  no  religion  but  his. 
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Many  Jews  submitted  to  the  edict 
for  fear  of  punishment,  and  a  still 
greater  number,  who  had  long  been 
attached  to  the  Grecian  customs, 
gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  to 
apostatize  wholly.  The  religious 
part  of  the  people,  however,  fled 
and  hid  themselves  in  caves  and 
rocks.  An  old  man,  by  the  name 
of  Athenaeus,  was  sent  to  Jerusalem 
to  instruct  the  Jews  in  the  Greek 
religion,  and  compel  them  to  observe 
its  rites.  He  dedicated  the  temple 
to  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  on  the  altar 
of  Jehovah  he  placed  a  smaller  altar 
to  be  used  in  sacrificing  to  the  hea- 
then god.  This  new  altar,  built  by 
order  of  the  desolater,  Antiochus, 
says  Jahn,  is  probably  what  Daniel 
alludes  to,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
^*  abomination  that  maketh  desolate.^^ 
Circumcision,  the  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  every  observance  of 
the  land  was  now  made  a  capital 
offense ;  and  all  the  copies  of  the 
sacred  books  that  could  be  found, 
were  taken  away,  defaced,  torn  in 
pieces,  and  burned.  Groves  were 
planted  and  idolatrous  altars  were 
built  in  every  city,  and  the  people 
were  required  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
the  gods  and  eat  swine's  flesh  every 
month  on  the  birth-day  of  the  king ; 
and  at  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  they 
were  commanded  to  crown  them- 
selves with  ivy  and  walk  in  proces- 
sion. Those  who  refused  to  obey 
these  orders  were  put  to  death  with- 
out mercy.  Among  other  instances 
of  cruel  punishment,  two  women  at 
Jerusalem,  with  their  infant  chil- 
dren, whom  they  had  circumcised 
with  their  own  hands,  were  thrown 
from  the  battlements  on  the  south 
side  of  the  temple,  into  the  deep 
valley  below  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  Hebrews  had  never  before  been 
subjected  to  so  fierce  a  persecution. 
Officers  were  sent  into  all  the  towns, 
with  bands  of  soldiers,  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  royal  edict  Many 
of  the  Jews  heroically  met  the  storm. 
No  threats,  or  tortures,  could  force 
them  to  renounce  their  religion.    A 


certain  Apelles  was  sent  to  Modin, 
a  city  west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
Mediterranean  shore,  to  execute  the 
orders  of  the  king.  With  specious 
promises,  he  attempted  to  persuade 
Mattathias,  one  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens and  a  priest,  to  comply  with 
the  royal  edict,  and  offer  sacrifice 
to  the  idol.  But  the  aged  priest  in- 
dignantly repelled  the  proposal ;  and 
when  a  Jew  approached  the  altar 
with  the  intention  of  sacrificing,  he 
struck  him  down  with  his  own  hand. 
Aided  by  his  sons  and  some  other 
Jews,  he  then  rushed  upon  the  offi- 
cer and  his  retinue,  slew  them,  and 
tore  down  the  idolatrous  altar.  He 
then  fled  into  the  wilderness  of  Ju- 
dea,  like  David  from  the  presence 
of  Saul.  Many  of  the  pious  Jews 
soon  joined  him.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  noble  resistance, 
which,  under  the  conduct  of  Judas, 
the  third  son  of  Mattathias,  suma- 
med  Maccabeus — the  Hammerer — 
and  his  heroic  brothers,  terminated 
in  the  complete  independence  of  the 
Jews.  This,  however,  was  not  ac- 
complished till  after  many  hard 
fought  battles,  and  much  severe 
suffering.  At  one  time,  about  one 
thousand  men,  who  had  concealed 
themselves  in  a  cave  not  far  from 
Jerusalem,  were  massacred  on  the 
Sabbath,  without  offering  the  least 
resistance,  by  Philip,  the  governor 
of  Judea.  By  a  victory  over  Lysias, 
the  general  of  Antiochus,  Judas  be- 
came master  of  the  whole  country. 
He  then  returned  to  Jerusalem,  re- 
paired and  purified  the  dilapidated 
and  deserted  temple.  The  sacrifi- 
ces were  recommenced  three  years 
and  six  months  afler  the  city  had 
been  laid  waste.  A  new  dedication 
of  the  temple  was  celebrated  for 
eight  days,  with  many  and  heartfelt 
demonstrations  of  joy. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  received  in- 
telligence of  the  success  of  the 
Jewish  arms,  and  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Syrians,  at  filymais,  in  Persia, 
where  he  was  detained  by  an  insur- 
rection, caused  by  his  robbing  the 
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celebrated  temple,  in  which  his  fa- 
ther, Antiochus  the  Great,  lost  his 
life.  The  vexation  of  the  king  was 
almost  beyond  endurance.  He  set 
out  on  his  return  with  a  determina- 
tion to  make  every  possible  effort 
to  extirpate  the  Jews.  But,  during 
his  journey,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
disease — ^possibly  the  cholera — in 
which  he  suffered  extreme  pain. 
He  was  also  tormented  by  the  bit* 
terest  anguish  of  conscience  on  ac- 
count of  his  sacrilege  and  other 
crimes.  He  died  at  Tabs,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Persia  and  Babylonia, 
in  the  year  163  B.  C,  after  a  reign 
of  eleven  years.*  Thus  perished 
this  formidable  enemy  to  the  Jewish 
religion.  If  he  had  been  permitted 
to  return  and  sather  another  army, 
the  result  might  have  been  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Jews,  weakened 
and  almost  exhausted  as  they  were 
by  the  long  war  and  the  hard-fought 
battles  which  they  had  already  pass- 
ed through.  A  persecutor  so  pow- 
erful and  virulent,  dangers  so  nu- 
merous and  pressing,  certainly  fur- 
nish sufficient  reason  for  the  pro- 
phetic visions  of  the  exiled  prophet 
If  there  was  ground  for  the  predic- 
tions of  Isaiah  in  the  perils  of  the 
seventy  years,  assuredly  there  ex- 
isted as  strong  ground  in  the  merci- 
less tyranny  of  Antiochus  for  the 
warning  voice  of  Daniel. 

3.  The  great  object  of  Daniel, 
however,  will  more  fully  appear  by 
a  particular  examination  of  his  pro- 
phecies. We  shall  now  attempt, 
therefore,  to  give  as  clear  an  expo- 
sition as  we  are  able,  of  the  predic- 
tions which  relate  to  the  four  king- 
doms, particularly  those  which  con- 
cern the  successors  of  Alexander, 
comprising  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
phetical part  of  the  book.    These 


*  For  fuller  accounts,  see  the  first  book 
of  the  Maccabees;  Jahn*s Hebrew  Com- 
monwealth, English  translation,  p.  257 
■eq.;  Prideauz's  Connection,  Vol.  Ill,  Ed- 
inburgh edition,  1799,  p.  157  seq.,  etc. 
[See  also  Milman^s  History  of  the  JewS| 
books  iz,  X.] 
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kingdoms  are  shadowed  forth  under 
various  figures.  The  passages  are 
found  in  the  second,  seventh,  ninth, 
eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters.  The 
tenth  chapter  is  taken  up  in  descri- 
bing the  time,  place  and  manner  in 
which  the  preceding  visions  had 
been  revealed  to  the  prophet.  The 
two  passages,  9 :  24—27  and  12 : 
1—4,  do  not  come  within  our  pre- 
sent object. 

First.  The  first  monarchy  is  the 
Babylonian.  It  is  indicated  by  the 
head  of  gold  in  the  image  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  saw.  Daniel  thus 
expounds  it,  ^'And  wheresoever  the 
children  of  men  dwell,  the  beasts 
of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the 
heaven  hath  he  given  into  thy  hand, 
and  hath  niade  Uiee  ruler  over  them 
all.  Thou  art  this  head  of  gold.'* 
Again,  the  vision,  Dan.  7:  3,  4« 
^^And  four  great  beasts  came  up 
from  the  sea,  diverse  one  from  an- 
other. The  first  was  like  a  lion, 
and  had  eagle's  wings ;  and  I  beheld 
till  the  wings  thereof  were  plucked, 
and  it  was  lifled  up  from  the  earth, 
and  was  made  to  stand  upon  the  feet 
as  a  man,  and  a  man's  heart  was 
given  to  it."  In  the  first  passage, 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  taken  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Babylonian  em- 
pire, both  because  the  prophet's  ad- 
dress was  directed  to  him,  and  be- 
cause during  hLs  reign  the  Chaldean 
monarchy  attained  its  highest  glory. 
In  V.  39,  ch.  2,  it  is  added,  "  After 
thee,"  i.  e.  after  the  Babylonian  em- 
pire, "  shall  arise  another  kingdom.'* 
In  Isaiah's  sublime  apostrophe  to 
the  king  of  Babylon,  14:  4,  he 
says,  "  How  hath  the  oppressor  cea- 
sed !  the  golden  city  ceased !"  Jer- 
emiah, 51 :  7,  calls  Babylon  a  gold- 
en cup  in  the  Lord's  hand,  that 
made  all  the  earth  drunken.  The 
splendor  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  con- 
quests, and  the  gorgeousness  of  his 
capital,  are  well  known.  In  the  se- 
cond passage,  the  Babylonian  king- 
dom is  compared  to  a  lion,  the  com- 
mon image  of  strength.  To  this  is 
joined  the  celerity  and  lofty  flight  of 
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the  eagle.  The  rapidity  with  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  achieved  his  con- 
quests, the  terror  which  his  name 
inspired,  and  his  proud  bearing  to- 
ward the  conquered  nations,  are  of- 
ten alluded  to  by  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets. But  this  splendid  career  of 
victory  was  soon  over.  With  the 
death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  for- 
tunes of  the  empire  speedily  wa- 
ned. A  boundless  luxury  took  the 
place  of  martial  vigor.  The  wings 
of  the  eagle  were  clipped.  The 
Medes  and  Persians  began  to  narrow 
the  Babylonian  boundary.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Chaldeans  lost  their 
Koordish  fierceness.  *'The  bitter 
and  hasty  nation,  whose  horses  were 
swiAer  than  leopards,  and  more 
fierce  than  evening  wolves,^'  could 
not  remain  unaffected  in  the  soft  and 
effeminate  metropolis.  A  man^s 
heart  was  given  to  them.  One  of 
the  successors  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
lifted  up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin  out 
of  prison,  and  spake  kindly  to  him. 
The  arts  of  peace,  and  the  interests 
of  the  learning  then  in  vogue,  re- 
ceived more  attention.  The  words 
of  the  prophet  seem,  however,  to 
refer  mainly  to  the  gradual  decline 
of  the  empire.  The  might  of  the 
lion  was  exchanged  for  the  weak- 
ness of  man. 

Second.  The  second  monarchy 
is  the  Medo-Persian.  It  is  thus,  fig- 
uratively, represented,  **'  The  breast 
and  the  arms  of  the  image  are  of 
silver.^'  ^^  And  afler  thee  shall  arise 
another  kingdom  inferior  to  thee,*' 
Dan.  2 :  32,  S9.  ''  And  behold  t  an- 
other beast,  a  second,  like  to  a  bear, 
and  it  raised  itself  up  on  one  side, 
and  it  had  three  ribs  in  its  mouth, 
between  its  teeth,  and  they  said  un- 
to it.  Arise,  and  devour  much  flesh,'* 
7:5.  ^'  Then  I  liAed  up  mine  eyes 
and  saw  and  behold !  there  stood 
before  the  river  a  ram  with  two 
horns,  and  the  two  horns  were  high, 
but  one  was  higher  than  the  other, 
and  the  higher  came  up  last  I  saw 
the  ram  pushing  westward,  and 
northward,  and  southward,  so  that 


no  beasts  could  stand  before  him, 
neither  was  there  any  that  could  de- 
liver out  of  his  hand,  but  he  did  ac- 
cording to  his  will  and  became 
great"  "The  ram  which  thou 
sawest,  having  two  horns,  are  the 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia,"  8 :  3, 
4,  20.  "  And  now  will  I  show  thee 
the  truth.  Behold !  there  shall  stand 
up  yet  three  kings  in  Persia ;  and 
the  fourth  shall  be  far  richer  than 
they  all,  and  by  his  strength,  through 
kis  riches,  he  shall  stir  up  all  against 
the  realm  of  Greece,"  11 :  2. 

As  silver  is  inferior  to  gold,  so 
the  Medo-Persian  kingdom  never 
attained  to  the  glory  of  the  Babylo- 
nian  under  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
reign  of  Cyrus,  its  best  king,  waa 
short  Its  tranquillity  was  often  in- 
terrupted by  internal  dissensions  and 
foreign  wars.  Still,  it  was  a  king- 
dom of  vast  extent,  and  under  some 
of  its  monarchs,  very  prosperous. 
It  was  faithfully  represented,  espe- 
cially in  its  Median  part,  by  the 
symbol  of  a  bear.  The  hosts  under 
Cyrus  poured  down  from  the  moun- 
tains upon  the  great  Mesopotamiaa 
plain,  like  a  ravenous  and  hungry 
bear.  "They  shall  hold  the  bow 
and  the  lance,  they  are  cruel  and 
will  not  show  mercy,  their  voice 
shall  roar  like  the  sea."  The  phrase, 
"  and  it  raised  itself  up  on  one  side," 
probably  refers  to  the  position  of  a 
wild  beast  when  resting  from  the 
pursuit  of  its  prey.  The  represen- 
tation of  a  beast  lying  on  one  of  its 
fore-feet,  and  standing  on  the  otheri 
is  seen  on  the  Babylonian  bricks. 
Others,  like  Jerome,  explain  it  as 
follows,  "The  animal  raised  itself 
up,  and  attacked  the  one  part,  or 
side,  which  was  nearest,  i.  e.  the 
Chaldean  kingdom."  But  the  fol- 
lowing clause,  "  it  had  three  ribs  in 
its  mouth,"  appears  to  symbolize  the 
Medo-Persian  empire,  resting  from 
its  wars,  and  preparing  to  enjoy 
their  fruits,  rather  than  going  forth 
to  conquer.  The  "  three  ribs"  ap- 
pear to  designate  the  three  quarters 
of  Asia,  where  the  Persians  had 
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achieved  their  principal  victoriea-*- 
the  more  80,  as  in  ch.  8 :  4,  the  ram 
is  represented  as  pushing  westward, 
and  northward,  and  southward.  Cy- 
rus reduced  under  his  dominion  all 
middle  and  western  Asia  to  the  Hel- 
lespont ;  Cambyses  subdued  £gypt 
and  Ethiopia  on  the  south ;  Darius 
Hystaspes  brought  into  subjection 
the  nomade  Scythians  among  the 
Caucasian  mountains  on  the  north. 
The  ram  with  two  horns,  standing 
on  the  bank  of  the  Euiseus  or  Cho- 
aspes,  (which  washed  the  walls  of 
Susa,  the  Persian  capital,)  was  the 
Medo-Persian  empire.  Its  united 
strength  was  well  symbolized  by 
the  ram.  The  two  horns  are  the 
Medians  and  Persians,  the  horn  be- 
ing the  well  known  emblem  of  pow- 
er and  pride.  The  higher  horn, 
which  came  up  last,  is  evidently  the 
Persian  part  of  the  monarchy,  which 
gradually  oveshadowed  its  northern 
sister.  It  pushed  its  conquests  over 
Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor, on  the  west ;  Colchis,  Arme- 
nia, Iberia,  and  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
on  the  north;  and  Judea,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia  and  Libya,  on  the  south. 
Xerxes  attempted  the  subjugation  of 
Europe.  No  animal,  i.  e.  no  nation, 
Syrian,  Arabian,  etc.  could  offer  any 
eflTectual  resistance. 

The  revelations  which  were  made 
to  Daniel,  as  recorded  in  the  elev- 
enth chapter,  were  evidently  in  the 
third  year  of  Cyrus,  comp.  10 :  1. 
^^  The  three  kings  that  should  stand 
up  yet,''  11 :  2,  were  the  immedi- 
ate successors  of  Cyrus,  i.  e.  Cam- 
byses, the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  and  Da- 
rius Hystaspes.  The  fourth  king  is 
Xerxes  I,  the  son  of  Atossa,  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus.  The  immense 
riches  of  Xerxes  are  alluded  to  by 
various  authors.  The  Persians  used 
to  say,  writes  Herodotus,  that,  after 
.Xerxes,  Pylhius  the  Lydian  was  the 
richest  of  men.  The  splendor  of 
his  preparation  for  the  Grecian  war 
is  well  known.  Herodotus  observes, 
that  there  was  not  one  man  among  the 
nullions  of  his  army  equal  to  him 


in  comeliness  or  stature.  He  form- 
ed an  alliance  with  the  Carthagin- 
ians, by  which  they  engaged  to  atr 
tack  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks. 
He  set  in  motion  against  Greece  all 
the  east  as  far  as  India,  and  all  the 
west  as  far  as  Spain,  where  the  Car- 
thaginians hired  some  mercenaries. 
From  Xerxes,  the  prophet  passes  on 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  not  noticing, 
as  it  was  not  important  to  his  pur- 
pose, the  eight  Persian  kings  who 
reigned  subsequently  to  Xerxes. 

Third,  The  third  kingdom  is  the 
Grecian  or  Macedonian.  It  is  de- 
scribed under  the  following  symbols. 
''  The  belly  and  the  thighs  of  the 
image  are  of  brass,''  Dan.  2 :  32 ; 
*^And  another  third  kingdom  of 
brass,  which  shall  bear  rule  over  all 
the  earth,"  2 :  39  ;  "  After  this  I  be- 
held,  and  lo !  another  beast,  like  a 
leopard,  which  had  upon  the  back 
of  it  four  wings  of  a  fowl ;  the  beast 
had  also  four  heads,  and  dominion 
was  given  to  it,"  7 :  6 ;  '^  And  as  I 
was  considering,  behold  I  a  he-goat 
came  from  the  west,  on  the  face  of 
Ahe  whole  earth,  and  touched  not 
the  ground;  and  the  goat  had  a 
notable  horn  between  his  eyes« 
Ajid  he  came  to  the  ram  that  had 
two  horns,  which  I  had  seen  stand- 
ing before  the  river,  and  ran  unto 
him  in  the  fury  of  his  power.  And 
I  saw  him  come  close  unto  the  ram, 
and  he  was  moved  with  choler 
against  him,  and  smote  the  ram, 
and  brake  his  two  horns,  and  there 
was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand 
before  him,  but  he  cast  him  down 
to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon 
him,  and  there  was  none  that  could 
deliver  the  ram  out  of  his  hand. 
Therefore,  the  he-goat  waxed  very 
great,  but  when  he  was  strong  the 
great  horn  was  broken."  ^^And 
the  rough  goat  is  the  king  of  Gre- 
cia,  and  the  great  horn  that  is  be- 
tween his  eyes  is  the  first  king,"  8 : 
5--8,  21.  ''And  a  mighty  king 
shall  stand  up,  that  shall  rule  wi^ 
great  dominion,  and  do  according  to 
hiswm,"ll:  3. 
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The  invincible  force  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian empire  is  illustrated  by 
the  brazen  part  of  the  image.  The 
leopard  is  a  beautiful  but  extremely 
savage  animal,  small  in  size  yet  of 
great  strength,  and  not  afraid  to 
grapple  with  larger  animals.  The 
slaughter  which  he  sometimes  com- 
mits is  almost  incredible.  The  four 
wings  on  the  back  are  generally  re- 
garded as  an  emblem  of  the  rapidi- 
ty of  Alexander's  movements.  They 
may,  however,  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "  four  heads"  possess- 
ed by  the  animal,  that  seem  to  be 
mentioned  in  anticipation  of  the 
fourfold  division  of  Alexander's  em- 
pire. The  he-goat,  also,  is  not  an 
unapt  figure  to  represent  the  bound- 
ing movement  of  the  son  of  Philip. 
In  the  year  334  B.  C.  he  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  and  in  329,  he  had 
**  broken  the  two  horns,"  i.  e.  sub- 
dued Media  and  Persia,  and  in  fact 
every  thing  that  stood  in  his  way, 
from  the  Helles|iont  to  Sogdiana, 
and  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  "  He 
touched  not  the  ground."  He  made 
frequent  forced  marches  to  a  great 
distance,  and  oflen  hurried  on  his 
soldiers  for  a  week,  without  giving 
them  a  day  for  repose.  With  his 
cavalry  he  pursued  his  enemy  night 
and  day  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  he 
followed  Darius  eleven  days  without 
intermission  over  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  and  forty  English  miles. 
But  "  the  notable  horn^'  was  broken 
in  the  height  of  its  power.  He  sud- 
denly died  at  Babylon  in  the  spring 
of  323  B.  C,  and  in  the  thirty  sec- 
ond year  of  his  age.  Alexander  is 
called  the  first  king  of  Greece,  as  his 
predecessors,  and  Philip  among  the 
the  rest,  had  no  connection  with  the 
Asiatic  monarchies  or  the  Jews,  and 
were  besides  comparatively  obscure. 
"Shall  do  according  to  his  will." 
**  Alexander,"  says  the  historian  Cur- 
tius, "  is  the  only  mortal  who  had  for- 
tune herself  in  his  power.  Indeed, 
through  her  favors,  he  appeared  to  do 
with  &e  world  just  what  he  pleased." 


Fourth.  The  fourth  kingdom  ia 
that  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  quote  contin- 
uously the  more  important  passages 
which  relate  to  this  kingdom.  We 
shall  then  subjoin  a  brief  commen- 
tary. That  the  Roman  empire  is 
not  intended  by  the  prophet  as  the 
fourth  kingdom,  it  is  believed  will 
be  made  evident  We  do  not  rely, 
in  any  great  degree,  on  a  common 
argument,  viz.  that  ihe  Roman  do- 
minion cannot  be  referred  to,  inas- 
much as  it  did  not  strictly  succeed 
the  other  great  monarchies.  The 
Euphrates  was  the  eastern  bounda- 
ry of  its  realm.  Its  efforts  to  sub- 
due the  Parthians,  and  other  central 
Asiatic  nations,  signally  failed.  It 
never  conquered  a  large  portion  of 
what  had  been  the  Persian  empire. 
In  order  to  establish  our  position, 
however,  we  choose  to  rely  on  the 
declarations  of  the  prophet  himself. 
'  The  following  are  the  principal 
passages.  ''  His  legs  [those  of  the 
image]  are  of  iron,  his  feet  part  of 
iron  and  part  of  clay.  And  the 
fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as 
iron ;  forasmuch  as  iron  breaketh 
in  pieces  and  subdueth  all  things ; 
and  as  iron  that  breaketh  all  these, 
shall  it  break  in  pieces  and  bruise. 
And  whereas  thou  sawest  the  feet 
and  toes,  part  of  potters'  clay  and 
part  of  iron,  the  kingdom  shall  be 
divided  ;  but  there  shall  be  in  it  of 
the  strength  of  the  iron,  forasmuch 
as  thou  sawest  the  iron  mixed  with 
the  miry  clay.  And  as  the  toes  of 
the  feet  were  part  of  iron  and  part 
of  clay,  so  shall  the  kingdom  be 
partly  strong  and  partly  broken. 
And  whereas  thou  sawest  iron  mixed 
with  miry  clay,  they  shall  mingle 
themselves  with  the  seed  of  men  ; 
but  they  shall  not  cleave  one  to 
another,  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed 
with  clay."  Dan,  2  :  33,  40—43. 
*'  AAer  this  I  saw,  in  the  night-vis- 
ions, and  behold!  a  fourth  beast, 
dreadful  and  terrible, and  strong  ex- 
ceedingly; and  it  had  great  iron 
'teeth;   it  devoured,  and   brake  in 
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pieces,  and  stamped  the  Tesidue 
with  its  feet ;  and  it  was  diverse 
from  all  the  beasts  that  were  before 
it,  and  it  had  ten  horns.  I  consid- 
ered the  horns  and  behold  I  there 
came  up  among  them  another  little 
horn,  by  whom  there  were  three  of 
the  first  horns  plucked  up  by  the 
roots ;  and  behold !  in  this  horn 
were  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  man, 
and  a  mouth  speaking  great  things.^^ 
^^  Thus  he  [the  interpreting  angel] 
said.  The  fourth  beast  shall  be  the 
fourth  kingdom  upon  earth,  which 
shall  be  diverse  from  all  kingdoms, 
and  shall  devour  the  whole  earth, 
and  shall  tread  it  down,  and  break 
it  in  pieces.  And  the  ten  horns  out 
of  this  kingdom  are  ten  kings  that 
shall  arise  ;  and  another  shall  arise 
after  them ;  and  he  shall  be  diverse 
from  the  first,  and  he  shall  subdue 
three  kings.  And  he  shall  speak 
great  words  against  the  Most  High, 
and  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High,  and  think  to  change 
times  [sacred  seasons]  and  laws ; 
and  they  shall  be  given  into  his 
hand  until  a  time  end  times  and  the 
dividing  of  time,"  7 :  7,  8,  23—25. 
"  And  for  it  [the  great  horn]  came 
up  four  notable  ones  toward  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.  And  out  of 
one  of  them  came  forth  a  little 
horn,  which  waxed  exceeding  great 
toward  the  south,  and  toward  the 
east,  and  toward  the  pleasant  land. 
And  it  waxed  great,  even  to  the 
host  of  heaven ;  and  it  cast  down 
some  of  the  host  and  of  the  stars  to 
the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  them. 
Yea,  he  magnified  himself  even  to 
the  prince  of  the  host,  and  by  him 
the  daily  sacrifice  was  taken  away, 
and  the  place  of  the  sanctuary  was 
cast  down.  And  the  host,  besides 
the  daily  sacrifice,  was  given  over 
to  impiety  [or  into  the  hands  of  the 
impious],  and  it  [the  horn]  cast 
down  truth  to  the  ground,  and  it 
practiced  and  prospered.  Then  I 
heard  one  saint  [or  angel}  speak* 
ing,  and  another  saint  said  unto 
that  certain  saint  which  spake.  How 


long  shall  be  the  vision  concerning 
the  daily  sacrifice,  and  the  trans- 
gression of  desolation  [or  of  the 
desolater]  to  give  both  the  sanctuary 
and  the  tiost  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  ?  And  he  said  unto  me,  unto 
two  thousand  and  three  hundred 
days,  then  shall  the  sanctuary  be 
cleansed."  "Now  that  [the  great 
horn]  being  broken,  whereas  four 
stood  up  for  it,  four  kingdoms  shall 
stand  up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not 
in  his  power.  And  in  the  latter 
time  of  their  kingdom,  when  the 
transgressors  are  come  to  the  full, 
a  king  of  fierce  countenance,  and 
understanding  dark  sentences  shall 
stand  up.  And  his  power  shall  be 
mighty,  but  not  by  his  own  power ; 
and  he  shall  destroy  wonderfully, 
and  shall  prosper,  and  work  on,  and 
shall  destroy  the  mighty,  and  the 
holy  people ;  and  through  his  poli- 
cy, also,  he  shall  cause  crafl  to 
prosper  in  his  hand,  and  he  shall 
magnify  himself  in  his  heart,  and 
in  prosperity  shall  destroy  many ; 
he  shall,  also,  stand  up  against  die 
Pruice  of  princes,  but  he  shall  be 
broken  wiUiout  hands,"  8 :  8 — 13, 
22—25.  "  And  when  he  [Alexan- 
der] shall  stand  up,  his  kingdom 
shall  be  broken,  and  shall  be  divi- 
ded toward  the  four  winds  of  heav- 
en; but  not  to  his  posterity,  nor 
according  to  his  dominion  which  he 
ruled;  for  his  kingdom  shall  be 
plucked  up,  even  for  others  besides 
those,"  11:4.  "It  shall  be  [i.  e. 
the  end  of  these  wonders]  for  a 
time,  times  and  a  half;  and  when 
he  shall  have  finished  dashing  in 
pieces  the  power  of  the  holy  peo- 
ple, all  these  things  shall  be  accom- 
plished." "  And  from  the  time 
that  the  daily  sacrifice  shall  be  ta- 
ken away,  and  the  abomination  that 
maketh  desolate  set  up,  there  shall 
be  a  thousand  two  hundred  anA 
ninety  days.  Blessed  is  he  that 
waiteth  and  cometh  to  the  thousand 
three  hundred  and  five  and  thirty 
days,"  12:  7,11,  12. 

We  have  purposely  omitted  the 
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long  passage,  11 :  5 — 45,  which  re- 
lates to  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
We  shall  briefly  explain  it  on  a 
following  page. 

The  passage,  above  quoted,  from 
the  seccmd  chapter,  accurately  fore- 
shadows the  power  and  weakness 
of  the  fourth  kingdom.  Taken  to- 
gether, and  considered  as  one  em- 
pire, ruled  by  Greek  princes,  it 
held  an  iron  sceptre.  The  generals 
of  Alexander,  like  those  of  Napo- 
leon, had  been  trained  in  an  excel- 
lent military  school,  and  some  of 
them  were  wise,  as  well  as  warlike 
men.  Egypt  never  had  better  sove- 
reigns than  the  first  three  Ptolemies. 
But  though  no  one  of  Alexander's 
successors,  nor  all  of  them  together, 
attained  the  might  and  glory  of 
some  other  monarchs,  yet  they  were 
most  intimately  connected — which 
is  a  material  fact — ^with  the  cove- 
nant people  of  God.  It  is  on  this 
account,  that  such  preeminence. is 
given  to  them.  Yet  the  parts  of 
these  kingdoms  were  like  a  con- 
glomeration of  iron  and  clay  ;  they 
never  coalesced.  Constant  wars 
and  frightful  assassinations  stain  this 
turbulent  period.  There  were  too 
many  great  warriors,  who  were 
nearly  on  an  equality.  One  con- 
trolling spirit,  like  that  of  Alexan- 
der, was  needed.  Their  marriage 
connections  for  political  purposes, 
predicted  in  v.  43,  were  numerous. 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  married 
Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I. 
Her  mother,  Berenice,  the  widow 
of  Philip,  a  Macedonian,  became  a 
wife  of  Ptolemy,  though  he  had 
previously  married  Eurydice,  a 
daughter  of  Antipater  and  a  sister 
of  Cassander.  Antiochus  Theos 
married  two  wives,  Laodice  and 
Berenice,  both  daughters  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  Cleopatra,  daughter 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  was  con- 
nected in  marriage  with  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes.  But  these  alliances,  for 
the  most  part,  only  caused  fresh 
disturbances.  The  iron  could  not 
mix  with  the  clay. 


Some  of  the  remarks  just  made, 
will  apply  to  the  fourth  beast,  de- 
scribed in  ch.  7 :  7, 23.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Jews,  the  strong  delinea- 
tion is  true  to  the  letter.  Its  fero- 
city and  its  voracious  appetite  were 
exhibited  in  its  subjecting  to  its  king, 
province  after  province  and  king- 
dom after  kingdom.  It  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  preceding  king- 
doms by  the  sudden  and  numerous 
changes  which  it  underwent,  and 
the  terrible  atrocities  which  it  com- 
mitted. That  the  *-'-  ten  horns''  are 
to  be  understood  as  indicating  indi- 
vidual kings,  and  not  kingdoms,  ap- 
pears from  the  fact,  that  immedi- 
ately afler  these  ten,  another  was 
to  arise,  that  was  not  a  kingdom, 
but  a  particular  king^  designated 
by  the  ''  little  horn"  of  8 :  9,  and 
the  king  of  ^^  fierce  countenance," 
in  8 :  23.  The  ten  kings  are,  un- 
questionably, to  be  sought  in  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  line  of  kings, 
who,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
held  Palestine  in  subjection.  These 
were,  according  to  history,  Anti- 
gonus,  who  took  possession  of  Ju- 
dea  in  314  B.  C. ;  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes,  to  whom  the  regal  title  was 
given  by  his  father,  Antigonus,  306 
B.  C. ;  Ptolemy  Lagus,  to  whom 
Palestine  fell,  on  the  fourfold  divi- 
sion of  the  empire,  301  B.  C. ;  Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus ;  Ptolemy  Buer- 
getes;  Ptolemy  Philopater;  Ptole- 
my Epiphanes;  Ptolemy  Philome- 
ter ;  Antiochus  the  Great ;  and  Se- 
leucus  Philopater.  These  ten  kings 
were  in  possession,  at  various  times, 
of  Palestine  from  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  the  time  when 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  ascended  the 
Syrian  throne.  The  ^^  four  horns"  of 
the  he-goat,  Dan.  8 :  8,  22,  are  the 
kingdoms  of  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cas- 
sander and  Lysimachus,  who  made 
a  permanent  treaty  in  301  B.  C, 
Cassander  taking  Macedonia  and 
Greece ;  Lysimachus,  Thrace,  Biih- 
yniaand  some  of  the  adjoining  prov- 
inces ;  Ptolemy,  Egypt,  Libya,  Ara- 
bia Petnea,  Palestine  and  Ccslosy- 
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ria ;  and  Seleueie,  all  that  remain- 
ed, including  seventy  two  satrapies. 
That  the  "  little  horn"  is  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  The  passage, 
Dan.  8  :  8,  9,  settles  the  whole 
question,  as  it  seems  to  us.  Instead 
of  it,  L  e.  the  great  horn,  8 :  8,  ou^ 
of  the  neUion^  i.  e.  Greece,  v.  23, 
came  up  four  notable  horns,  t.  8, 
four  kingdoms,  v.  22,  and  mU  of 
one  of  these  horns,  v.  9,  came  fortli 
a  little  horn,  and  in  the  latter  time 
of  their  kingdom,  a  king  of  fierce 
countenance  shall  stand  up,  v.  23. 
Nothing  can  be  more  to  the  point 
than  this.  The  Greek  descent  of 
Antiochus  through  the  four  king- 
doms,  is  plainly  affirmed.  Marks 
so  characteristic,  also,  are  given, 
that  he  is  pointed  out,  as  it  were, 
by  the  finger.  The  three  of  the 
first  horns,  whom  he  plucked  up 
by  the  roots,  were,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Grotius,  '^  Seleucus 
Philopater,  slain  by  Epiphanes  or 
by  his  order,  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  the  lawful  heir  of  the 
throne,  and  Ptolemy  Philometer, 
from  whom  he  took  Egypt."  0th* 
ers  suppose,  that  Heliodorus,  who 
usurped  the  Syrian  throne,  for  a 
short  time  afler  the  death  of  Se- 
leucus Philopater,  is  referred  to  as 
one  of  the  three  kings.  That  the 
character  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
was  essentially  different  from  that 
of  his  predecessors,  may  be  seen 
by  the  historical  notices  of  him  on 
a  previous  page.  He  sought  ut- 
terly to  extirpate  the  saints,  i*  e.  the 
Jewish  church,  to  abolish  the  Sab- 
bath, and  all  the  sacred  ^^  times"  of 
the  Jews.  He  made  his  boasts  of 
understanding  enigmas,  ^  dark  sen- 
tences,^ and  by  his  crafl  and  power, 
went  on  pros))erously  for  the  most 
part,  till  he  suddenly  perished  ^  with- 
out band,'  by  a  terrible  sickness, 
and  not  by  human  intervention. 
Though  be  had  cast  down  some  of 
the  host  and  of  the  stars,  i.  e.  the 
holy  people,  and  magnified  himself 
agjunst  the.  prince  of  the  host,  the 


high-priest,  or  perhaps  God  him- 
self, though  he  defiled  the  sanctua- 
ry, and  depopulated  the  sacred  city, 
yet  *^all  these  things  were  finish- 
ed," when  the  sacrilegious  wretch 
died  in  the  distant  East  by  the  visi- 
tation of  Grod.  He  was  permitted 
to  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,  ^'  until  a  time,  and  times  and 
the  dividing  of  time,"  i.  e.  for  the 
space  of  three  years  and  a  half.  In 
May,  168  B.  C,  Antiochus  sent  his 
confidant,  Apollonius,  with  twenty 
two  thousand  men  to  plunder  Jeru- 
salem. On  the  25th  of  December, 
sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  tem- 
ple to  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
plus,  which  had  been  erected  there.. 
Just  three  years  after  this  last  event, 
the  temple  was  purified  by  Judas 
Maccabseus,  i.  e.  Dec.  25, 165  B.C. ; 
three  years  and  a  half  having  elaps- 
ed, while  Antiochus  had  complete 
control  of  Jerusalem.  This  same 
period  is  referred  to  in  Dan.  7 :  25, 
and  12:  7.*  The  1290  days  in 
Dan.  12:  11,  seem  to  be  an  exact 
specification  of  what  was  before 
designated  in  general  terms  in  Dan. 
7 :  25,  and  12 :  7,  i.  e.  by  the  words 
^^  time,  times  and  an  half."  In  the 
12th  verse  of  ch.  12,  he  is  pro- 
nounced blessed,  who  cometh  to 
the  1335  days,  i.  e.  to  the  death  of 
Antiochus.  If  we  suppose  that 
Apollonius  captured  Jerusalem  in 
the  latter  part  of  May,  168  B.  C,  the 
1335  days  would  end  about  the 
middle  of  February,  164  B.  C.  It 
was  at  this  last  date,  or  about  that 
time,  that  the  great  persecutor  mis- 
erably perished  at  Tabs,  on  the 
borders  of  Persia. 

We  will  now  subjoin  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  somewhat  detailed 
predictions  in  the  eleventh  chapter. 
The  last  twenty  five  verses  relate 
entirely  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes* 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  ^'  the  king  of  the 
south,"  reigned  in  Egypt  One  of 
^^his  princes,"  Seleucus  Nicator, 
reigned  over  a  *'  great  dominion," 

*  8m  Prof.  Staart't  Hints,  p.  89, 2d  ed. 
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from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  t. 
5.  In  process  of  tiipe,  Antiochus 
Theos,  the  grandson  of  Nicator, 
and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  ^^  joined 
themselves  together/'  The  latter 
gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in  mar- 
riage to  the  former.  Yet  this  alli- 
ance was  of  no  ultimate  benefit  to 
either  of  the  parties.  Laodice,  a 
previous  wife  of  Antiochus,  in  her 
jealousy,  caused  the  death  of  her 
husband,  of  the  Egyptian  wife,  and 
of  their  two  sons,  and  placed  her 
own  son,  Seleucus  Callinicus,  on  the 
throne.  Antiochus  Soter,  the  son 
of  Nicator,  is  passed  by,  as  he  had 
no  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Jews,  V.  6.  ^'  But  out  of  a  branch 
of  her  roots,"  i.  e.  of  Berenice's, 
stood  up  one  in  the  place  of  Phila- 
delphus,  i.  e.  his  son  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes,  who  marched  with  an  army 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  sister, 
attacked  the  fortresses  of  Callinicus, 
and  prevailed  against  him,  and  car- 
ried back  to  Egypt  many  captives, 
forty  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and 
a  large  number  of  images,  which 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  had  taken 
from  Egypt.  Then  he  desisted  sev- 
eral years  from  war  with  the  king 
of  the  north,  v.  8.  The  king  of 
Syria  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
invade  Egypt,  and  having  suffered 
shipwreck,  returned  in  trepidation 
to  Antioch,  v.  9.  His  two  sons,  Ce- 
raunus  and  Antiochus  the  Great, 
renewed  the  war  with  a  large  army. 
Afler  the  death  of  Ceraunus,  it  was 
continued  by  Antiochus.  In  a  short 
time,  "  he  returned,"  i.  e.  recom- 
menced the  war,  and  the  hostile 
kings  "  were  stirred  up  even  to  his 
tower,"  the  fortress  of  Ptolemy  at 
Raphia,  near  Gaza,  v.  10.  Ptolemy 
Philopater,  the  son  of  Euergetes, 
gained  a  great  victory  over  Antio- 
chus at  Raphia,  v.  11 ;  but  his  heart 
was  lifted  up  with  pride,  and  he 
made  no  good  use  of  his  victory,  v. 
12 ;  for  "  af\er  some  years,"  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  the  son 
of  Philopater,  Antiochus  renewed 
the  war  with  greater  vigor  than  ever, 


v.  13.  The  Egyptian  king  was,  at 
the  same  time,  harassed  by  an  at- 
tack from  Philip,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia. Factious  Jews,  "robbers  of 
thy  people,"  revolted  from  him  and 
joined  Antiochus,  thereby  becoming 
the  means,  through  the  oppressions 
which  the  Jews  suffered  from  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes,  of  "  establishing" 
the  prophetic  "  vision,"  v.  14.  An- 
tiochus marched  with  a  large  army 
and  "  cast  up  a  mount"  against  Si- 
don,  and  took  the  city,  notwithstand-^ 
ing  the  "chosen  people"  which 
Ptolemy  sent  to  its  aid,  v.  15.  Ac- 
cordingly, Antiochus  did  according 
to  his  will,  and  gained  complete  pos- 
session of  the  "  pleasant  land,"  v. 
16.  And  he  set  his  face  that  he 
might  gain  entire  control  of  Ptole-^ 
roy's  kingdom.  He  formed  a  league 
with  him,  and  gave  him  in  marriage 
his  daughter  Cleopatra,  "  to  destroy 
it,"  i.  e.  the  kingdom  of  Ptolemy. 
But  the  crafty  device  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Instead  of  carrying  out  the 
designs  of  her  father,  she  continued 
steadfast  in  the  interests  of  her  hus- 
band, v.  17.  Antiochus  then  took 
possession  of  many  islands,  and  of 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  Soon, 
however,  a  "  prince,"  Lucius  Scipio, 
defeated  him  in  a  great  battle  at 
Magnesia.  In  addition  to  the  "  re- 
proach" inflicted  on  him  by  this 
event, "  he  caused  it  to  turn  on  him- 
self." Men  called  him  "  King  An- 
tiochus the  Greaty  The  Romans 
compelled  him  to  evacuate  Asia 
Minor.  Loaded  with  a  heavy  trib- 
ute, he  resorted  to  cruel  exactions, 
and  even  the  robbing  of  temples,  in 
order  to  procure  the  means  of  pay- 
ing it.  But  by  attempting  to  plun- 
der the  temple  of  Elymais,  he  pro- 
voked the  people  to  an  insurrection, 
in  which  he  was  slain,  together  with 
the  soldiers  who  attended  him,  v. 
18,  19.  His  son,  Seleucus  Philo- 
pater, was  "the  raiser  of  taxes." 
In  a  few  days,"  he  was  destroyed, 
not  in  anger,  nor  in  battle,"  but 
by  poison,  v.  20.  ^  The  "  vile  per- 
son," Antiochus  Epiphanes,  came 
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to  the  throne  by  *^  flattering'^  Eume- 
nesy  king  of  Pergamus,  and  his 
brother  Attains,  v.  21.  The  forces 
of  the  Egyptians  "were  broken" 
by  him,  yea  also,  Ptolemy  Philome- 
ter,  with  whom  he  had  made  a  cov- 
enant, V.  22.  He  pretended  that  he 
had  come  to  Egypt,  solely  for  the 
good  of  Ptolemy,  to  set  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom  in  order  for  him« 
He  attacked  suddenly  [not  peace- 
ably] "  the  fattest  places"  of  Egypt, 
and  scattered' among  his  soldiers  the 
prey,  and  devised  assaults  upon  Al- 
exandria, and  other  places,  v.  23, 
24.  In  v.  25,  the  conflict  between 
the  two  kings  is  described,  in  which 
Ptolemy  was  worsted,  because  per- 
sons in  his  own  court  plotted  against 
him.  Even  those  who  fed  at  his 
table,  v.  26,  conspired  against  him. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  army  of 
Antiochus  came  on  like  an  inun- 
dation, and  many  of  Ptolemy's  sol- 
diers fell  down  wounded.  Under 
the  garb  of  friendship,  v.  27,  both 
kings  tried  to  circumvent  each  oth- 
er, but  neither  accomplished  his  ob- 
ject, for  the  end  of  these  wars  was 
deferred  till  the  time  appointed  by 
Grod.  Then  Antiochus  returning  to 
his  own  land,  plundered  Jerusalem 
on  the  road,  and  desecrated  the 
temple,  v.  28.  Afterward  he  went 
back  to  Egypt,  v.  29,  30,  but  his 
designs  did  not  prosper,  for  the  Ro- 
mans sent  embassadors,  and  forbade 
his  further  progress.  He  returned 
"grieved,"  and  wreaked  his  ven- 
geance on  the  Jews,  and  set  up  his 
*^  abomination"  in  the  temple,  v.  31, 
the  apostate  Jews  helping  him,  but 
the  "  people  of  God,"  like  Matta- 
thias,  V.  32,  being  strong,  did  val- 
iantly. These  pious  Jews  confirm- 
ed many  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
true  God,  v.  33,  though  multitudes 
perished  by  the  sword,  in  the  fliames, 
and  in  captivity,  for  some  time. 


Mattathias  at  first  had  but  a  "  little 
help,"  though  many  professed  them- 
selves, hypocritically,  to  be  his 
friends,  v.  34.  It  was  a  time  of 
sharp  trial,  v.  35,  and  many  cvne 
out  of  the  fiery  persecution  like 
gold  from  the  furnace.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  chapter,  v.  36  to  45, 
describes  the  impiety  of  Antiochus, 
his  neglect  of  die  idols  of  his  fa- 
thers, his  worship  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus,  "  the  god  of  forces,"  his  dis- 
regarding the  "  desire  of  women," 
i.  e.  some  goddess  worshiped  by 
Syrian  females,  his  setting  up  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  "in  the  most 
strong  holds,"  another  war  with  the 
king  of  Egypt,  the  escape  of  the 
Idumeans,  etc.  from  his  grasp,  his 
fury  on  hearing  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Armenians  and  Parthians,  and  the 
placing  of  his  camp  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  Jerusalem, "  the 
seas  and  the  glorious  holy  moun- 
tain." But  his  end  had  now  come. 
The  thrones  were  set  The  An- 
cient of  Days  ascended  the  judg- 
ment seat.  A  fiery  stream  issued 
from  before  him.  Thousand  thou- 
sands ministered  unto  him,  and  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood 
before  him ;  the  judgment  was  set 
and  the  books  were  opened.  The 
sentence  went  forth.  The  beast 
was  slain,  and  his  body  was  destroy- 
ed, and  given  to  the  burning  flame. 
The  bloody  persecutor  of  God^s 
people,  received  the  just  reward  of 
his  deeds. 

Then  followed  the  glorious  days 
of  the  Messiah.  The  Son  of  Man 
came  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and 
there  waa  given  him  an  everlasting 
dominion.  The  stone  that  smote 
the  image,  became  a  great  moun- 
tain, and  filled  the  whole  earth. 
Thrice  blessed  he  who  shall  behold 
on  earth  the  perfect  accomplishment 
of  this  vision^ 
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TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  IN  ENGLAND. 


Those  were  stirring  times  in  old 
England  two  hundred  years  ago. 
The  controversy  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  Long  Parliament  had  been 
submitted  to  the  dire  arbitrament  of 
war ;  and  each  of  the  three  king- 
doms of  the  British  empire  was 
convulsed  with  the  progress  of  a 
bloody  revolution.  Let  us  briefly 
recollect  the  occasion,  the  elements, 
and  the  progress  of  that  controversy. 

The  ancient  feudal  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  England,  had  answered 
a  purpose  during  the  middle  ages. 
By  a  rude  balancing  of  powers,  it 
had  secured  the  barons  against  the 
sovereign,  and  had  prevented  the 
crown  from  becoming  absolute, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  had  lim- 
ited the  authority  of  the  barons  by 
making  them,  to  some  extent,  de- 
pendent on  the  king.  It  had  guard- 
ed by  charters  and  prescriptive 
rights  the  corporate  liberties  of 
cities  and  boroughs,  and  had  thus 
encouraged  industry  and  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization.  It  had  re- 
cognized the  church  as  one  great 
power  in  the  state,  a  power  in  a 
great  measure  independent  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  peerage ;  and  the 
political  rights  of  bishops  and  mi- 
tred abbots,  of  the  universities  and 
the  clergy,  were  acknowledged  as 
definitely  as  those  of  lay  barons  or 
of  burgesses.  It  had  accustomed 
the  entire  people  to  the  idea  of  be- 
ing governed  by  laws  and  not  by 
arbitrary  power.  It  had  fixed  in 
the  popular  mind  the  notion,  that 
laws  were  to  be  made  by  the  par- 
liament with  the  consent  of  the  king, 
and  not  by  the  king  without  the 
parliament,  and  that  the  laws  were 
of  the  nature  of  a  compact  between 
the  sovereign  and  his  subjects.  It 
had  trained  the  English  to  regard 
themselves  as  a  free  people,  and  to 
glory  in  their  freedom  as  the  great 
distinction  between  them  and  their 


neighbors  of  those  continental  king- 
doms, in  which  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  had  swallowed  up,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  those  old  Gothic 
institutions  which  had  once  main- 
tained the  spirit  of  liberty. 

But  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VTI, 
England  had  been  outgrowing  her 
ancient  ill-defined  system  of  feudal 
government.  The  peerage,  once  so 
powerful  against  the  throne,  had 
been  greatly  depressed  by  the  con- 
fiscations and  slaughters  of  the  want 
between  the  hoiises  of  York  and 
Lancaster;  and  the  policy  of  the 
avaricious  and  unwarlike  Henry  VII, 
while  it  enriched  the  crown,  gave 
opportunity  for  industry  and  the 
arts  of  peace  to  enrich  those  towns 
which  were  the  seats  of  trade,  and 
brought  forward  those  "  middling 
classes,"  which,  daring  the  long  era 
of  feudal  violence,  had  hardly  be- 
gun to  exist  The  invention  of 
printing,  the  revival  and  expan- 
sion of  commerce,  the  discovery  of 
America,  were  indications  of  the 
commencement  of  a  new  order  of 
things. 

In  the  following  reign,  Uie  re- 
formation as  introduced  into  En^ 
land  by  the  monarch — throwing  off 
the  old  allegiance  of  the  church  of 
England  to  the  chorch  of  Rome, 
transferring  all  the  powers  of  the 
pope  to  the  king,  abolishing  the 
monastic  institutions,  and  seizing 
on  no  small  portion  of  the  inmiense 
possessions  of  the  clergy — disturbed 
still  farther  the  old  balance  o(  pow- 
ers in  the  state,  by  bringing  the 
bishops  and  the  entire  ecclesiastical 
system  into  an  immediate  and  al^ 
solute  dependence  on  the  crown* 
At  the  same  time,  in  consequence 
of  this  very  arrangement,  so  inaus- 
picious in  itself  to  English  liberty, 
England  was  unavoidably  placed  in 
communication  with  the  true  refor- 
mation which  had  been  commenced 
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on  the  continent  by  Luther  and 
Zuingle,  and  which  was  there  assert- 
ing in  the  boldest  manner^  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  judgment  and  of 
the  supreme  and  sole  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  opposed  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  church  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  justification  by  faith,  as  op- 
posed to  justification  by  the  church, 
by  ceremonies  and  observances, 
or  by  any  human  endeavors.  Be- 
side this,  the  very  change  which 
the  king  made  in  seizing  on  the 
pope^s  supremacy,  while  it  was 
highly  acceptable  to  at  least  a  large 
portion  of  the  people,  as  relieving 
England  from  a  hated  dependence 
on  a  foreign  power,  and  from  great 
taxes  and  contributions  which  had 
gone  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  pontiff 
at  Bome,  or  had  been  expended  in 
the  support  of  idle  and  often  profli- 
gate monks— could  not  but  lead  on 
to  other  changes  in  the  popular 
mind.  The  doctrine  of  the  pope's 
supremacy  being  rejected  by  public 
authority  as  resting  on  nothing  but 
prescription,  it  was  a  matter  of 
course  for  the  people  to  inquire, 
whether  other  doctrines,  once  ven- 
erable, rested  on  any  better  foun- 
dation. The  Scriptures  being  trans- 
lated into  the  vulgar  tongue  for  the 
people  to  read,  why  were  not  the 
people  to  judge  as  to  the  meaning  of 
what  they  read  ?  England  having 
become  a  Protestant  kingdom,  why 
should  not  the  people  become  a  Pro- 
testant people  ?  and  why  should  not 
the  church  of  England  be  reformed 
in  doctrine  and  discipline,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptural  standard,  like 
the  churches  with  which  she  agreed 
in  protesting  against  Rome  ?  All 
these  tendencies  towards  a  progres- 
sive and  thorough  reformation,  were 
increased  by  the  fact,  that  the  per- 
sonal quarrel  between  Henry  VIII. 
and  Luther,  brought  the  ieforming 
ecclesiastics  of  England  into  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  divines  of 
Switzerland,  rather  than  with  those 
of  Saxony,  with  Zurich  and  Greneva, 
xather  than  with  Wittemberg.    Still, . 


the  reformation  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  having  made  much  pro- 
gress during  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.  For  though  the  timid,  sup- 
ple, and  crafty  Cranmer  was  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  having  mount* 
ed  to  that  place  by  his  diligent  and 
able  subserviency  to  the  tyrant's 
wishes  in  respect  to  his  divorce  of 
Catherine,  and  retaining  his  mitre 
by  a  meaner  compliance  in  respect 
to  the  divorce  and  condemnation  of 
Anne  Boleyn — and  though  the  he- 
roic Latimer  was  for  a  season  bish- 
op of  Worcester — and  though  by 
the  influence  of  the  Protestant  party 
at  court,  anxious  for  their  newly 
acquired  church  property,  and  there- 
fore  disposed  to  take  away  all  pos- 
sibility of  a  reconciliation  with 
Rome,  some  preachers  of  the  re- 
formed religion  enjoyed  an  irregu- 
lar and  perilous  toleration,  the  au- 
thorized doctrines  and  ritual  of  the 
church  suffered  no  material  change, 
save  in  the  one  great  point  of  bring- 
ing the  clergy  to  a  complete  de» 
pendence  on  the  king. 

The  actual  reformation  of  the 
church  of  England,  so  far  as  it  was 
reformed,  is  to  be  ascribed,  under 
God's  providence,  to  the  accident 
that  the  immediate  successor  of  Hen- 
ry  VIII.  was  a  boy  in  his  tenth  year ; 
and  that  those  who  had  the  guar* 
dianship  of  his  person,  and  who 
swayed  the  government  in  his  name, 
were  committed  either  by  their  in- 
terest or  by  their  conscience,  on  the 
side  of  a  thorough  reformation.  The 
king's  supremacy  over  the  church, 
in  the  hands  of  this  reforming  junto 
of  nobles  and  bishops,  was  employ- 
ed to  great  effect  for  six  years. 
Then  it  was  that  Latimer,  Ridley, 
Coverdale,  Hooper,  Rogers,  and  the 
like,  obtained  not  only  liberty  to 
preach  the  gospel,  but  high  places 
of  honor  and  influence  in  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment.  Then  it  was 
that  Peter  Martyr  and  Martin  Bucer 
were,  by  the  government,  invited  in* 
to  England  from  Switzerland,  and 
placed  in  the  chairs  of  theology  at 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Then  it 
was  that  on  account  of  the  popish 
ignorance  and  incapacity  of  the 
clergy,  and  as  the  best  substitute  for 
a  pri^aching  ministry,  the  first  book 
of  homilies  was  published  to  be  read 
in  the  churches,  and  a  copy  deposit- 
ed with  every  parish  priest  Then 
it  was  that  the  images  were  ordered 
to  be  removed  from  places  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  the  order  went  forth  that 
every  church  should  within  three 
months  be  provided  with  a  Bible. 
Then  it  was  that  the  old  Latin  forms 
of  public  worship  were  collated,  re- 
vised, expurgated,  and  translated  in- 
to English.  Then  it  was  that  one 
great  and  noisome  abomination  of 
the  ancient  or  popish  Christianity, 
was  swept  away  by  legalizing  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy.  Then  it 
was  that  the  reformation  of  the 
church  was  continually  regarded, 
not  as  a  work  completed  and  inca- 
pable of  advancement,  but  as  a 
work  in  progress,  to  be  carried  on 
from  one  degree  of  purity  to  anoth- 
er. These  six  years  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  are  the  years  in 
which  die  foundation  was  laid  for 
whatever  of  real  Protestantism  per- 
tains to  the  church  of  England  as 
by  law  established. 

On  the  accession  of  Mary,  when 
the  reforming  prelates  and  states- 
men found  their  own  engine  of  the 
king^s  supremacy  turned  against 
themselves,  it  was  soon  manifest 
that  the  measures  of  the  preceding 
reign  had  not  been  ineffectual ;  and 
die  three  hundred  victims,  of  all 
ranks,  from  the  aged  primate  of 
all  England  to  the  simple  peasant 
and  the  little  child,  who  were  burn- 
ed at  die  stake  as  martyrs  to  the  re- 
formed faith,  '^  lifted  such  a  can- 
dle in  England  as  shall  never  be 
put  out"  Yet  the  facility  i^ith 
which  almost  the  endre  nation  was 
turned  back  from  the  religion  of 
Edward  and  Cranmer  to  the  religion 
of  Mary  and  Bonner — the  pliable- 
Hess  of  Pariiament  to  repeal  all  the 
reforming  laws  of  the  two  preceding 


reigns,  and  to  re-enact  those  old 
bloody  statutes  which  brought  the 
martyrs  to  the  stake,  showed  too 
plainly  how  litde  progress  had  then 
been  made  in  that  reformation  of 
the  people  without  which  all  refor- 
mation of  doctrines  and  of  forms  is 
of  no  worth.  On  one  point,  how- 
ever, the  Queen  found  her  subjects 
less  flexible.  The  very  act  repeal- 
ing all  laws  against  the  see  of  Rome, 
could  not  be  carried  without  a  pro« 
viso  that  the  plunder  of  the  monas- 
teries and  bishoprics,  which  Henry 
had  80  profusely  distributed  among 
his  courtiers,  and  by  which  he  had 
made  the  reformation  so  acceptable 
to  them,  should  remain  undisturbed 
with  those  who  then  possessed  it 
The  Queen  indeed  gave  back  all  of 
that  property  which  was  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  sovereign,  and  testi- 
fied her  zeal  by  repairing  old  mon- 
asteries and  erecting  new  ones ;  but 
when  it  was  proposed  in  Parliament 
that  the  abbey  lands  should  be  re- 
stored by  law  to  the  uses  from  which 
they  had  been  alienated,  the  Eng- 
lish temper  was  up  in  a  moment ; 
and  even  in  that  obsequious  assem- 
bly there  were  those  who  signifi- 
cantly laid  their  hands  on  their 
swords,  and  said  they  knew  how  to 
defend  their  own  property.  Had 
the  Queen,  or  rather  had  the  Pope 
her  master,  been  wise  enough  to 
abandon  the  claim  on  the  alienated 
property  of  the  church,  and  to  con- 
firm diat  property  to  the  actual  pos- 
sessors, trusting  to  the  power  of  su- 
perstition and  of  priestcraft  to  make 
up  all  losses,  the  cruelties  which 
have  gained  for  Mary  so  unhappy  a 
preeminence  in  English  history, 
would  have  been  far  more  effectual 
toward  suppressing  the  Protestant 
party.  But  while  the  alienation  re- 
mained unsanctioned  by  the  Pope, 
all  that  property,  amounting  to  per- 
haps a  fif\h  part  of  the  rental  of  the 
kingdom,  was  a  '^vested  interest^' 
against  the  establishment  of  popery. 
It  was  the  security  which  the  re- 
formation gave  to  the  tenure  of  so 
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brge  an  amount  of  property,  to- 
gether with  the  personal  unpopular- 
ity of  Mary,  gloomy,  bigoted,  aus- 
tere, better  qualified  for  an  abbess 
than  a  queen,  which,  more  than  any 
general  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  reformed  doctrine,  made  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth  so  acceptable 
to  the  majority  of  the  nation.     Eliz- 
abeth's title  to  the  throne  being  ex- 
clusively Protestant,  and  depending 
on  an  act  of  Parliament  empower- 
ing her  father  to  settle  the  succes- 
sion by  his  will,  she  could  not  but 
adopt  the  Protestant  policy,  espe- 
cially as  in  the  person  of  her  cousin 
JMary  of  Scotland  there  was  a  Po- 
pish pretender  to  the  crown.     Ac- 
cordingly, in  a  few  months,  the  laws 
relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment were   restored  nearly  as 
they  stood  at  the  death  of  Edward 
VI.     The  great  difference  was  not 
that  in  a  few  things  the  service  book 
was  made  less  exceptionable  to  the 
adherents  of  the  old  superstition; 
tior  was  it  that  the  taste  of  the  '*  head 
of  the  church''  affected  all  ^orts  of 
pomp  uid  stately  ceremony.     The 
great  difierence  lay  rather  in  that 
pregnant  fact,  that  tiie  reformation 
as  Edward  le^  it  was  a  reformation 
in  full  pr(^res6,  a  reformation  car- 
ried as  far  as  the  exigencies  of  those 
times  would  allow,  and  to  be  carried 
farther  when  the  times  should  be 
more  propitious ;  whereas  the  refor- 
mation as  restored  by  Elizabeth  was 
a  reformation  already  completed,  a 
Information  sealed  and  hallowed  by 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  never 
to  be  called  in  question  without  the 
guilt,  at  least  of  **  temerity."    From 
that  time  tin  church  of  England 
has  been,  in  the  estimation  of  all 
her  true  disciples,  not  infallible,  for 
that  would  not  be  Protestant,  but  al- 
always  and  perfectly  in  the  right, — 
theoretically  fallible,  but  in  fact  nev- 
-cr  erring, — a  church  "  without  spot 
or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing." 

In  the  circumstances  and  method 
of  the  English  reformation,  we  see 
the  Omenta  of  that  strife  in  relation 


to  religious  affairs,  which  agitated 
England  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
to  the  revolution  of  1688.     On  the 
one  hand,  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment was  so  constituted  as  to  be, 
far  more  than  the  aristocracy,  the 
great  support  and  bulwark  of  the 
throne ;  its  patronage  being,  for  the 
most  part,  directly  or  indirectly  at 
the  king's  disposal ;  its  bishop  bar- 
ons, with  their  power  over  the  infe- 
rior clergy,  and  with  their  votes  in 
the  house  of  lords,  being  his  crea- 
tures ;  and  all  the  highest  honors  of 
the  national  church,  with  whatever 
influence  such  honors  can  have  on 
opinion  or  action,  being  absolutely 
at  his  disposal.     On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  among  the  people,  and 
had  been  from  the  days  of  Wycliffe, 
a  leaven  of  that  true  Protestantism 
which  bids  every  man  read  the  Scrip- 
tures for  himself,  and  teaches  every 
man  that  he  is  to  be  saved,  not  by 
the  mediation  of  the  church  or  of 
its  priesthood,  but  by  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ  freely  pardoning  his 
sin  and  forming  his  soul  anew.     To 
this  remnant  of  Lollardism,  and  to 
the  influence  which  Wycliffe  and 
his  followers  had  lef^  upon  the  pop- 
ular mind,  the  reformation  in  the 
days  of  Henry,  and  still  more  in 
the  days  of  Edward,  gave  impulse 
and  development.     Thus  while  the 
church,  considered  as  a  political  in- 
stitution, was  reformed  into  so  com- 
plete a  dependence  on  the  king,  a 
reformation  of   another  kind  was 
going  on  among  the  people.     New 
spiritual  ideas — ^ideas  which  are  th^ 
germ  of   popular   liberty    and   of 
boundless  activity  and  improvement, 
began  to  spread  rapidly.     Especial- 
ly in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  when 
Bucer  at  Cambridge,  and  Peter  Mar- 
tyr at  Oxford,  were  the  authorized 
teachers  of  theology,  forming  the 
opinions  and  character  of  the  young 
clergy — an  arrangement  not  unlike 
what  might  he  seen  now  in  England 
if  Merle  D'Aubigne  were  placed  at 
the  head  of  theological  instruction 
in  one  of  those  universities,  and 
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Tholuck  or  Neander  in  the  other — 
the  principles  of  a  true  and  thorough 
reformation  took  root  in  the  univer- 
sities ;  and  thence  were  propagated, 
as  the  men  educated  under  such  an 
influence  went  abroad  to  their  vari- 
ous employments  in  church  or  state. 
The  towns,  essentially  republican  in 
their  constitution,  showed  from  the 
first  a  decided  aptitude  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  new  opinions. 

The  two  reformations — ^the  one 
proceeding  from  the  king,  and  the 
other  proceeding  from  the  people — 
were  for  a  while  prevented  from 
coming  into  active  collision,  by  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  equally  dread- 
ed by  each.  Yet  even  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI,  there  was  an  omen 
of  a  coming  controversy  when  the 
excellent  Hooper  refused  to  be  con- 
secrated bishop  in  the  "Aaronical 
habits,^'  as  they  were  styled,  and 
was  consequently  imprisoned  till  he 
consented  to  a  compromise,  and  ac- 
cordingly made  his  appearance  in 
his  prelatical  character  *'*'  like  a  new 
player  on  the  stage,"  his  upper  gar- 
ment a  long  scarlet  chimere  down 
to  the  feet,  and  under  that  a  white 
linen  rochet  ^^that  covered  all  his 
shoulders,  and  a  four-square  cap  up- 
on his  head."  The  disgust  which 
Hooper,  with  his  thoroughly  Protes- 
tant tastes,  must  have  felt  in  being 
compelled  to  make  this  mountebank 
appearance  even  once  or  twice,  and 
the  sympathy  which  all  of  his  way 
of  thinking  must  have  felt  with  him 
in  his  imprisonment  and  in  the  de- 
gradation of  his  coerced  conformity, 
might  have  shown  to  wise  men  what 
was  to  be  expected  when  the  refor- 
mation should  be  less  in  danger  from 
any  dissension  among  the  enemies 
of  Rome.  In  the  reign  of  Mary, 
**  the  troubles  at  Frankfort,"  where 
a  little  congregation  of  fugitives  from 
England  had  adopted,  instead  of 
the  book  of  common  prayer,  modes 
of  worship  more  in  accordance  with 
the  usages  of  the  Protestants  around 
them,  till  new  comers  made  a  schism 
among  them  by  insisting  on  the 


prayer-book  as  the  very  thing  for 
which  their  brethren  in  England 
were  then  suffering  martyrdom,  were 
a  demonstration  of  the  opposing 
tendencies  which  needed  only  time 
for  growth,  and  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment, to  agitate  all  England. 
Of  tiiie  eight  hundred  fugitives,  lay 
and  clerical,  who  during  that  bloody 
reign  found  refuge  in  Geneva,  and 
in  other  cities  where  the  reformation 
after  the  Swiss  model  had  prevailed, 
only  a  few  came  -home  without  the 
earnest  desire  of  seeing  tlie  eccle- 
siastical order  of  their  native  coun- 
try carried  back,  much  farther  than 
Edward's  counselors  had  ventured, 
toward  a  primitive  simplicity.  The 
disappointment  to  which  they  were 
doomed  under  Elizabeth,  had  no 
tendency  to  make  them  satisfied, 
and  did  little  to  prevent  their  views 
from  spreading  among  the  most  re- 
ligious portion  of  the  people.  The 
Furitans  began  to  be  a  distinct  par- 
ty as  soon  as  the  exiles  returned. 
The  supreme  head  of  the  church  of 
Enghmd,  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  de- 
termined that  all  the  forms  and  cir^ 
cumstances  of  worship  throughout 
the  kingdom,  should  be  exactly  ac- 
cording to  her  ideas  of  dignity  and 
decorum.  The  prayers  prepared 
and  set  forth  in  the  service  book, 
and  no  others,  were  to  be  offered  in 
all  churches.  The  clergy,  accord- 
ing to  their  degrees  and  functions, 
were  not  only  to  be  distinguished  by 
their  dress,  lUce  the  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers of  a  military  establishment,  but 
were  to  wear  the  same  vestments 
which  had  been  worn  by  the  popish 
clergy  of  old,  and  which  in  the  pop- 
ular mind  were  inseparably  associa- 
ted with  the  old  superstition.  The 
communion  table  in  every  church 
was  to  stand,  not  as  might  please 
the  taste  of  the  congregation,  or  of 
the  officiating  minister,  but  as  the 
Queen's  injunctions  had  directed. 
Several  of  the  bishops  were  at  first 
much  inclined  to  Puritan  opinions, 
or  at  least  to  a  reasonable  and  Chris- 
tian moderation.    Desiring  to  see 
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the  people  instructed  and  made  bet- 
ter by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
they  were  slow  in  adopting  those 
measures  which  tended  to  perpetu* 
ate  the  reign  of  popular  ignorance 
by  silencing  the  most  intelligent  and 
conscientious,  as  well  "as  the  most 
zealous  and  popular  of  the  preach- 
ing clergy.  Could  those  bishops 
have  exercised,  at  that  time,  their 
own  judgment,  many  of  the  objec« 
tionable  ceremonies  and  vestments 
would  have  been  dispensed  with. 
But  the  queen  was  inflexible,  and 
her  power  over  the  church  as  its 
head  brought  the  bishops,  afler  a 
while,  to  a  zeal  for  "  the  ceremo- 
nies and  the  habits^^  to  which  some 
of  them,  at  die  beginning,  were 
stmngers. 

The  great  personal  pq>ularity  of 
£lizabeth  as  a  sovereign,  the  ener- 
gy of  her  administration  in  the  hands 
of  such  statesmen  as  Cecil  and  Bur* 
leigh,  the  eclat  attendant  on  the  re- 
pulse of  the  Spanish  invasion,  and 
her  good  sense  in  avoiding  all  col- 
lision with  the  established  forms  of 
the  English  constitution  as  it  then 
was,  enabled  her  to  carry  her  peo- 
ple along  with  her  in  what  she  did, 
and  in  what  she  refused  to  do  for 
ecclesiastical  reformation.  Thus  un- 
der her  long  reign,  the  religious  dif- 
ferences among  her  Protestant  sub- 
jects, though  continually  becoming 
deeper  and  more  ominous,  never  as- 
sumed such  a  form  as  to  disturb  the 
peace  or  check  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom.  No  equal  period  since 
the  Norman  conquest,  had  been 
more  brilliant  or  more  prosperous. 
But  that  very  prosperity  was  prepa- 
ring the  way  for  revolutions.  The 
aristocracy,  enriched  by  the  spoils 
of  the  suppressed  monastic  institu- 
tions, were  gradually  recovering 
something  of  their  ancient  weight 
in  the  nation.  Commerce  and  the 
arts  were  giving  increased  impor- 
tance to  the  towns.  The  middling 
class  between  the  sluggish  peasant- 
ry and  the  proud  nobility — ^that  great 
ekuBB  embodying  so  much  of  indus« 


try,  skill,  enterprise,  and  so  lapid^ 
ly  acquiring  both  knowledge  and 
wealth,  was  beginning  gradually  to 
feel  its  strength.  A  philosophic  and 
enlightened  mind  might  have  fore- 
seen that  the  balance  of  powers  in 
the  state  must  ere  long  be  re-adjust- 
ed, either  gradually  or  suddenly,  ei- 
ther peacefully  or  violently. 

When  James  I.  came  to  the 
throne,  the  constitution  of  the  church 
of  England  had  been  arranged  long 
enough  to  produce  its  legitimate  re- 
sults. The  bishops  and  other  dig- 
nitaries had  learned  their  depend- 
ence on  the  sovereign,  and  gen- 
erally were  no  longer  tainted  with 
any  suspicion  of  Puritanism.  Strange 
would  it  have  been,  if  a  church 
which  had  made  them  peers  of  the 
realm,  and  had  placed  their  order 
nearest  to  the  throne,  and  which 
gave  them  pomp,  equipage,  rev- 
enues and  palaces,  such  as  princes 
might  envy,  had  seemed  to  them  to 
require  farther  reformation.  The 
church,  as  an  establishment,  had 
become  the  ally  of  the  court.  And 
thus,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  Parliament,  and  es- 
pecially the  house  of  commons, 
representing  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  towns  and  of  those  smaller 
landholders  who  had  little  connec- 
tion with  the  court,  naturally  favored 
the  Puritan  demand  for  a  farther 
reformation.  Even  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  house  of  commons 
had  repeatedly  manifested  a  dispo- 
sition to  interfere  with  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  much  farther  than 
agreed  with  the  Queen^s  inclina- 
tions. And  when  James,  in  his 
blustering  and  insolent  way,  began 
to  promulgate  and  to  put  in  practice 
his  preposterous  claim  of  a  divine 
right  to  govern  with  absolute  power, 
a  right  superior  to  all  laws  and 
inalienable  by  any  compact,  and  it 
grew  evident  to  all  thoughtful  men 
that  a  great  struggle  for  the  ancient 
liberties  of  England  was  approach- 
ing, and  that  the  royal  prerogative 
which  was  so  fast  overshadowing 
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the  laws  must  be  bounded  by  new 
and  more  effectual  limitations,  the 
Puritans  who  demanded  a  reform  in 
the  church,  and  the  patriotic  party 
who  withstood  the  usurpations  of 
the  court,  became  more  and  more 
identified. 

There  is  a  connection,  deeper 
than  Cranmer  or  Jewel  ever  suspect- 
ed, between  Romish  forms  and  insti- 
tutions on  the  one  hand,  and  Rom- 
ish doctrine  on  the  other.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James, 
when  the  influence  of  Laud  began 
to  be  ascendant,  the  true  doctrines 
of  the  reformation  began  to  be  in- 
dustriously obscured  and  discoun- 
tenanced ;  and  a  doctrine  more  con- 
sonant with  the  idea  of  a  priesthood 
and  of  justification  by  some  other 
process,  besides  a  simple  and  un- 
divided reliance  on  Christ^s  inter- 
cession, became  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  as  allied  with  the  court 
From  this  time,  popish  innovations 
began  to  be  a  distinct  theme  of  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  Puritans. 
And  in  proportion  as  men  were  con- 
vinced, that  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem the  doctrine  of  the  church  was 
going  back,  not  only  from  the  mark 
to  which  Latimer  and  Ridley  at- 
tained, but  even  from  the  standard 
of  the  Elizabethan  reformation,  they 
naturally  reasoned  about  the  church, 
as  they  were  already  reasoning  un- 
consciously about  the  state,  that 
some  new  reform  was  needed ;  men, 
who  sincerely  believed  and  loved 
the  Gospel,  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion by  the  grace  of  God,  could 
not  but  feel  that  adequate  security 
against  a  return  of  the  whole  body  of 
popish  doctrines,  must  be  found  in 
some  new  and  more  thorough  re- 
formation. And  then,  as  if  on  pur- 
pose to  make  Puritanism  as  pow- 
erful and  formidable  as  possible, 
and  to  blend  all  voices  of  dissatis- 
faction against  usurpation  in  the 
state  or  superstition  m  the  church, 
into  one  swelling  chorus  of  com- 
plaint and  threatening,  the  court, 
and  the  church  as  swayed  by  the 


court,  began  to  stigmatize  with  the 
name  of  Puritans,  not  only  those 
who  were  zealous  against  the  habits 
and  the  ceremonies,  but  all  who 
opposed  the  introduction  of  Armin- 
ianism,  all  who  desired  to  see  the 
Lord^s  day  kept  holy,  all  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  an  ignorant  and 
scandalous  clergy,  and  all  who  were 
alarmed  at  the  outrageous  princi- 
ples on  which  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  was  conducted. 

The  reformation  in  Scotland  had 
been  from  the  beginning  a  move- 
ment of  the  people.  It  was  an  in- 
surrection and  revolution.  There, 
as  in  England,  the  reforming  nobles 
had  grasped  in  one  way  and  an- 
other a  great  portion  of  die  wealth, 
with  which  the  priestcraA  of  the 
clergy  and  the  superstition  of  th^ 
laity  had  been'  for  ages  enriching 
the  church.  Not  only  had  the  mon- 
asteries been  dissolved,  but  the  sees 
of  the  bishops  had  been  despoiled, 
and  the  bishops  reduced  to  mere 
nullities,  though  the  office  had  not 
yet  been  formally  abolished  by  law. 
Scotland  was  in  effect,  though  not 
in  form,  a  Presbyterian  kingdom, 
from  the  moment  in  which  the  re- 
formation triumphed  there.  And 
when  the  kings  of  Scotland  became 
by  inheritance  possessors  of  the 
throne  of  England,  the  Scotch,  in 
their  jealousy  lest  their  countiy 
might  become  a  mere  dependency 
of  the  greater  and  more  powerful 
kingdom,  were  more  zealous  than 
ever  for  their  own  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions as  distinguished  from  the 
lofder  hierarchy  and  the  more  or- 
nate worship  of  the  English  church. 
The  measures  of  James  and  of  his 
son  and  successor,  Charies  I,  both 
of  whom  were  bent  on  gradually 
carrying  the  Scotch  reformation 
backward  into  a  conformity  with 
England,  irritated  the  religious  sym- 
pathies of  the  northern  kingdom, 
and  made  not  only  the  enlightened 
and  devout,  but  the  masses,  cling 
to  their  particular  type  of  Protest- 
antism, as  the  badge  and  the  very 
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essence  of  their  nationality.  The 
restoration  of  the  bishops,  after  their 
cffice  had  long  been  virtually  abol- 
ished, to  ecclesiastical  power  and 
civil  dignities,  was  particularly  of* 
fensive  to  the  nobility  and  to  the 
people. 

It  seems  like  a  judicial  infatua- 
tion, that  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
Charles,  even  under  the  advice  of 
so  narrow  and  short-sighted  a  mind 
as  Laud,  should  venture  on  the 
mad  enterprise  of  reinstating  in  the 
church  of  Scotland,  the  system  of 
doctrine,  worship  and  government, 
which  in  the  dialect  of  Oxford  is 
now  called  "Catholicity."  From 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  this  ill- 
taught  and  ill-advised  king  had 
maintained  a  constant  quarrel  with 
his  English  subjects.  Having  found 
successive  Parliaments  sternly  bent 
on  the  redress  of  grievances,  and 
reluctant  to  afford  supplies  without 
some  security  for  a  better  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  and  for  a  better 
protection  of  the  rights  of  English- 
men, he  had  undertaken  to  reign 
without  Parliaments ;  and  for  twelve 
years  he  had  governed  in  absolute 
defiance  of  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  realm.  During  those  twelve 
years,  it  seemed  likely  that  the  Teu- 
tonic liberties  of  England  would  go 
the  same  way  with  those  of  France 
and  Spain.  During  those  twelve 
years  it  was,  that  some  four  thou- 
sand Englishmen  emigrated  to  Ame- 
rica, and  planted  here  a  new  and 
fairer  Engltod  than  that  which  they 
left  behind  them.  During  those 
twelve  years  it  was,  that  such 
patriots  as  Sir  John  Eliot,  were 
wearing  out  their  weary  lives  in 
prison ;  and  such  as  Hampden  ap- 
pealed in  vain  to  servile  judges,  the 
mere  minions  of  the  crown.  The 
only  hope  for  England  was,  that 
some  occasion  might  arise  which 
should  make  the  calling  of  a  Par- 
liament a  matter  of  inevitable  ne- 
cessity. At  such  a  crisis.  Laud 
and  his  master  ran  the  risk  of  an 
experiment    on  the   jealousy   and 
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turbulence  of  the  Scottish  nation. 
A  service-book  was  prepared,  with 
a  few  variations  from  that  of  Eng- 
land, some  of  which  were  calcula- 
ted to  make  it  more  obnoxious  to 
Protestant  nunds ;  and  without  con- 
sulting either  the  Parliament  of  the 
kingdom,  or  the  general  assembly, 
or  any  of  the  synods  of  the  kirk, 
the  king  attempted  to  introduce  it 
simply  by  his  absolute  authority. 
Sunday,  the  23d  of  July,  1637,  was 
the  day  fixed  upon  for  beginning 
the  use  of  this  new  liturgy  in  all 
the  churches  in  Scotland.  On  that 
day,  an  immense  concourse  appear- 
ed at  St.  Giles's  church  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  high  officers  of  the  kingdom, 
were  to  aid  by  their  presence  in 
securing  for  the  new  book  a  favor- 
able reception.  The  dean  began 
his  reading.  Instantly  there  arose 
among  the  populace  that  thronged 
the  old  cathedral,  such  a  noise 
of  clapping,  cursing,  and  crying, 
that  nothing  else  could  be  heard. 
The  bishop  of  Edinburgh  ascended 
the  pulpit  to  appease  the  tumult, 
"  whom,"  says  Fuller  in  his  quaint 
way,  "  a  stool  aimed  to  be  thrown 
at  him  had  killed,  if  not  diverted  by 
one  present,  so  that  the  same  book 
had  occasioned  his  death  and  pre- 
scribed the  form  of  his  burial." 
That  stool,  we  may  say,  in  its  para- 
bolic flight,  took  off  the  heads  of 
Strafford,  Laud,  and  Charles.  It 
was  the  signal-shot  of  what  Oxford 
politicians  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  England,  still  call  "  the  great 
rebellion." 

Immediately  all  Scotland  was  in 
commotion.  The  old  "  national 
covenant"  against  popery,  which 
had  been  adopted  in  1581  by  King 
James  and  his  court,  and  in  1590, 
by  the  nation  generally,  was  re- 
vised and  enlarged  to  adapt  it  to 
the  times,  and  was  enthusiastically 
sworn  to  by  all  classes  of  people. 
This  covenant  became  a  bond  of 
union,  a  test  of  partisanship,  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  liberties  of  the 
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kingdom  and  to  the  Presbyterian 
reformation.  In  the  progress  of 
the  disturbances,  the  king  was  in- 
duced to  call  a  general  assembly  of 
the  kirk — a  body  which  for  many 
years  had  not  been  permitted  to 
convene.  The  assembly,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  bishops  with  their 
dwindling  party,  was  made  up  of 
covenanters ;  and  afler  seven  days, 
the  king^s  commissioner  attempted 
to  dissolve  it  But  it  would  not  be 
dissolved.  It  went  on,  annulling, 
rescinding,  renouncing,  reforming, 
with  a  high  hand,  till  not  a  vestige 
remained  of  all  that  goodly  fabric 
of  episcopacy,  which  James  and 
Charles  had  been  so  sedulously  rear- 
ing, and  of  which  the  new  liturgy 
was  to  have  been  the  topstone. 

Nothing  remained  but  war.  The 
king,  in  the  exercise  of  the  despotic 
power  which  he  had  assumed,  found 
means  to  raise  an  army  in  England, 
with  which  to  subdue  his  unman- 
ageable subjects  in  Scotland.  The 
Scotch,  on  the  other  hand,  raised 
an  army  in  the  name  of  the  king 
and  covenant,  to  defend  the  kingdom 
against  English  invaders.  Should 
the  king  succeed  in  the  subjugation 
of  Scotland  by  an  English  army, 
England  itself  would  thenceforward 
be  held  in  more  complete  subjec- 
tion. On  the  border  the  two  armies 
came  near  enough  to  look  each 
other  in  the  face ;  whereupon  the 
king,  perceiving  no  doubt  that  his 
army  could  hardly  be  relied  on, 
suddenly  agreed  to  a  pacification, 
and  both  armies  were  disbanded. 
But  as  the  Scotch  had  no  intention 
of  surrendering  their  religion  or 
their  liberty,  so  the  king  had  no  in- 
tention of  giving  up  his  designs. 
In  a  few  months,  by  the  advice 
of  Laud  and  Strafford,  the  war  was 
renewed ;  and  so  necessary  was 
the  subjugation  of  the  covenanters 
deemed,  and  so  much  confidence 
had  the  king  and  court  in  Strafibrd^s 
power  of  overawing  and  swaybg  a 
representative  assembly,  that  it  was 


resolved  to  try  once  more  the  tem- 
per of  an  English  Parliament. 

A  Parliament  was  called.  Its 
tables  were  immediately  covered 
with  petitions  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  in  church  and  in  state. 
It  began  with  the  consideration  of 
grievances.  The  king  importuned 
the  commons  to  begin  with  a  grant 
of  taxes,  and  ta  leave  the  grievances 
to  him  ;  and  because  the  Parliament 
was  inflexible,  it  was  suddenly  dis- 
solved, before  a  single  act  had  been 
passed. 

Again  the  most  desperate  efforts 
were  made,  and  all  sorts  of  arbi- 
trary and  illegal  measures  were 
adopted,  to  raise  money  and  an 
army  for  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Scotland.  The  Scotch,  knowing 
that  the  great  body  of  the  English 
nation  was  on  their  side,  did  not 
wait  to  be  invaded,  but  passed  the 
Tweed  with  their  army,  and  sud- 
denly found  themselves  in  posses- 
sion of  the  three  northern  counties 
of  England.  In  this  prosperous 
state  of  their  afiairs,  they  renewed 
their  addresses  to  the  king,  and  one 
point  of  their  petition  was,  that  a 
free  Parliament  might  be  called  in 
England,  to  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  a  lasting  peace.  The  king,  thus 
humbled  and  defeated,  and  at  the 
same  time  assailed  with  clamorous 
petitions  from  ail  quarters,  was  com- 
pelled to  agree  to  an  arrangement 
by  which  an  English  Parliament 
was  immediately  to  be  summoned ; 
commissioners  from  Scotland  were 
to  proceed  to  London  for  the  nego- 
tiation and  conclusion  of  a  treaty  ; 
the  Scotch  army,  remaining  at  New- 
castle, was  to  receive  eight  hundred 
and  fifly  pounds  a  day  for  its  sup- 
port; and  neither  that  army  nor 
the  king^s,  was  to  be  disbanded,  till 
the  treaty  should  be  concluded. 
Accordingly,  on  the  third  day  of 
November,  1640,  the  Parliament, 
memorable  in  history  as  ^^  the  Long 
Parliament,"  was  assembled  to  aid 
in  the  work  of  restoring  and  con- 
arming  peace  between  the  two  king- 
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doms.  No  man  could  expect  of  a 
Parliament  convened  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, any  thing  else  than 
the  most  strenuous  endeavors  to  re* 
form  the  constitution,  by  limiting 
the  royal  prerogative  which  recent 
usurpations  had  greatly  extended, 
and  by  obtaining  such  securities  for 
the  faithful  administration  of  the 
government,  as  might  make  the 
Magna  Charia  no  longer  a  dead 
letter.  The  Scotch  covenanters' 
army,  quartered  at  Newcastle,  was 
a  security,  that  till  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  between  the  kingdoms, 
this  Parliament  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  that  sudden  dissolution  which 
had  arrested  the  endeavors  of  so 
many  preceding  Parliaments.  Thus 
the  Scotch  felt,  that  England  owed 
to  them  all  its  hopes  of  liberty  and 
reformation.  Their  commissioners 
for  the  treaty  could  not  but  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  councils  of  the  parlia- 
mentary leaders.  Their  manner 
of  proceeding,  their  covenant,  their 
assembly,  their  form  of  ecclesias* 
tical  order,  the  persons  of  their  prin- 
cipal men,  were  regarded  with  a 
sort  of  grateful  complacency.  Their 
preachers,  who  came  to  London 
with  the  commissioners,  and  who 
performed  the  services  of  the  Scotch 
kirk  every  Lord^s  day  at  St.  Antho- 
lin's  church — ^an  edifice  assigned  to 
the  commissioners  for  that  purpose, 
according  to  a  rule  of  international 
courtesy — were  heard  with  enthu- 
siastic admiration.  From  that  time 
the  Scotch  were  excited  with  the 
idea  of  bringing  the  English  church 
to  a  conformity  with  their  own ; 
and  no  one  influence  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament  was  more 
inauspicious  to  the  success  of  their 
endeavors  in  behalf  of  English  lib- 
erty, than  the  necessity  of  not  of- 
fending the  spirit  which  reigned  in 
the  covenanting  realm  of  Scotland. 
Improving  the  advantage  which 
the  dilatory  progress  of  the  treaty 
afforded  them,  the  Parliament  pro- 
ceeded to  a  series  of  reforming  en- 
actments, which  if  they  had  been 


carried  into  efiect  in  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  executive,  would 
have  made  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land very  much  what  it  now  is  in 
respect  to  the  securities  which  it 
creates  for  justice  and  liberty.  Had 
the  king  understood  his  actual  posi- 
tion, and  submitted  to  it, — could  he 
have  seen  that  his  attempt  to  change 
the  constitution  and  to  make  himself 
absolute,  had  failed  forever,  and  that 
the  only  safe  policy  was  to  concur 
heartily  in  such  changes  as  might 
give  his  subjects  security  for  the  fu- 
ture if  not  indemnity  for  the  past, 
it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  na- 
tion. But  it  soon  became  manifest 
to  the  Parliament,  that  in  dealing 
with  the  king,  they  were  dealing 
with  one  who  was  capable  of  any 
treachery;  and  that  nothing  could 
be  safely  trusted  to  his  fidelity. 
Funds  for  the  great  expense  incur- 
red during  the  progress  of  the  slow 
treaty  with  the  Scotch,  were  obtain- 
ed in  London  on  the  credit  of  the 
Parliament.  But  what  if  this  Parlia- 
ment should  be  suddenly  dissolved 
as  preceding  Parliaments  had  been  ? 
As  the  court  and  the  Parliament  be- 
came more  openly  hostile  to  each 
other,  and  the  probability  of  an  ear- 
ly dissolution  was  increased,  it  was 
found  that  the  credit  of  the  Parlia- 
ment was  regarded  as  an  inadequate 
security  for  new  loans;  and  the 
king,  in  a  fatal  day,  fatal  for  him- 
self and  for  his  subjects,  was  indu- 
ced to  give  his  assent  to  a  bill  has- 
tily carried  through  both  houses,  by 
which  he  divested  himself  of  the 
power  of  dissolving  that  Parliament 
without  its  own  consent  In  other 
words,  for  the  sake  of  remedying  a 
present  inconvenience,  he  consented 
to  make  that  Parliament  perpetual. 
Thenceforward,  the  house  of  com- 
mons instead  of  being  merely  a  re- 
presentative body,  was  a  perpetual 
corporation,  admitted  by  the  king, 
under  all  the  forms  of  law,  to  a  part- 
nership in  the  sovereignty.  Of  a 
body  of  men  possessed  of  such  pow- 
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ers,  and  entrenched  in  so  complete 
an  independence  both  of  the  king 
and  of  their  several  constituencies, 
what  could  be  expected  but  that  they 
would  regard  themselves  as  called 
to  the  great  work  of  remodeling  at 
their  leisure,  and  to  their  own  com- 
plete satisfaction,  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom  ? 

In  reforming  the  government,  and 
especially  in  limiting  the  abused  pre- 
rogative of  the  sovereign,  one  of 
the  first  things  to  be  thought  of  was 
the  ecclesiastical  constitution.  The 
church  was  in  effect  a  great  depen- 
dency of  the  crown,  quite  as  much 
so  as  the  army  or  the  navy ;  and  as 
things  then  were,  far  more  likely 
than  either  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  an  arbitrary  and  usurping  sove- 
reign. The  multiplied  tendencies 
to  tyranny  in  the  state,  and  to  cor- 
ruption in  the  church,  which  were 
involved  in  such  an  arrangement, 
had  become  a  matter  of  sad  expe* 
rience.  During  those  twelve  years 
of  systematic  and  settled  usurpa- 
tion, the  king's  prime  minister  in 
.  Englsmd  was  William  Laud,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  bishop  of 
London,  and  at  the  close  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  His  successor  in 
the  see  of  London  sustained,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  spiritual  superinten- 
dence of  that  great  diocese,  what- 
ever secular  cares  were  involved  in 
a  diligent  and  able  administration  of 
the  office  of  lord  high  treasurer  of 
England.  Nearly  all  the  bishops, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  ten 
thousand  clergymen  of  the  establish- 
ment, had  been  found  to  be  the  wil- 
ling tools  of  the  usurping  king,  on 
the  principle  that  the  ox  knoweth 
his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's 
crib.  When  the  king  was  resorting 
to  illegal  methods  of  raising  money, 
the  clergy  were  employed  to  preach 
to  the  people  his  right,  by  God's  ap- 
pointment, to  the  property  of  the 
subject  Thus  for  example,  one  of 
them  (Sibthorp)  preached  that  ^^  if 
princes^'* — not  the  laws  of  the  land 
made  according  to  the  constitution— « 


but  ^*if  PRiRCBS  commanded  any 
thing  which  subjects  might  not  per- 
form, because  it  is  against  the  laws 
of  God  or  of  nature,  or  impossible, 
yet  subjects  are  bound  to  undergo 
the  punishment,  without  resisting,  or 
railing,  or  reviling,  and  so  to  yield 
a  passive  obedience  where  they  can 
not  yield  an  active  one."  Another 
(Manwaring)  used  such  language  as 
this,  *'*'  The  king  is  not  bound  to  ob- 
serve the  laws  of  the  realm  concern- 
ing the  subject's  rights  smd  liberties ; 
but  his  royal  will  and  pleasure  in 
imposing  taxes,  without  consent  of 
Parliament,  doth  oblige  the  subject's 
conscience  on  pedn  of  damnation. 
Those  who  refuse  obedience  trans- 
gress the  laws  of  God,  insult  the 
king's  supreme  authority,  and  are 
guilty  of  impiety,  disloyalty  and  re- 
bellion. The  authority  of  both  hou- 
ses of  Parliament,  is  not  necessary 
for  the  raising  of  aids  and  subsidies, 
as  not  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  state."  This  bold  doctrine  was 
preached  and  printed  just  before 
the  Parliament  of  1628 ;  and  after 
the  house  of  lords  in  that  Parliament, 
as  the  highest  judicature  of  the 
realm,  had  passed  sentence  upon 
the  author,  and  condemned  him  to 
fine  and  imprisonment,  disabling 
him  from  preaching  at  court  and 
from  holding  any  ecclesiastical  or 
secular  preferment,  he  was  not  only 
pardoned  by  the  king  as  soon  as  the 
Parliament  had  been  dissolved,  but 
he  and  others  who  had  signalized 
themselves  in  the  same  way,  were 
selected  to  receive  from  the  govern- 
ment distinguished  tokens  of  regard. 
Such  were  the  doctrines  of  the 
court ;  and  such  might  be  expected 
to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  church  so 
long  as  the  church  should  continue 
to  be  a  dependency  of  the  crown. 
Accordingly  the  whole  enginery  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  was 
brought  to  bear  in  the  great  enter- 
prise of  subverting  all  the  limits  of 
the  monarchy,  and  of  making  the 
king's  power  absolute.  Of  the  can- 
ons which  under  the  advice  of  Laud, 
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and  with  corrections  from  his  pen, 
were  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  church  of  Scotland,  the  first 
pronounced  an  excommunication 
against  all  who  should  affirm  the 
power  and  prerogative  of  the  king 
not  to  be  equal  with  that  of  the 
Jewish  kings.  And  in  1640,  just 
before  the  emergency  which  occa* 
sioned  the  Long  Parliament,  a  con- 
vocation of  the  clergy  of  all  Eng- 
land, in  a  session  the  lawfulness  of 
which  was,  at  the  best,  very  ques- 
tionable, adopted  a  body  of  canons 
additional  to  those  previously  estab- 
lished by  law,  the  first  of  which 
laid  down  a  doctrine  "concerning 
the  regal  power"  which  deserves 
to  be  distinctly  commemorated,  as 
showing  to  what  a  depth  of  political 
baseness  the  clergy  had  been  brought 
by  the  dependence  of  the  church 
on  the  king.  The  canon  ordains 
and  decrees  that  "every  parson, 
vicar,  curate,  or  preacher,"  shall 
once  every  quarter  publicly  read  on 
Sunday  in  the  place  where  he  serves, 
*^  the  following  explanation  of  the 
regal  power:  That  the  most  high 
and  sacred  order  of  kings  is  of  Di- 
vine RIGHT,  being  the  ordinance  of 
God  himself,  founded  in  the  prime 
laws  of  nature  and  revelation,  by 
which  the  supreme  power  over  all 
persons  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  is 
given  to  them :  That  they  have  the 
cate  of  God's  church,  and  the  pow- 
er of  calling  and  dissolving  coun- 
cils both  national  and  provincial : 
That  for  any  persons  to  set  up  in 
the  king's  realms  an  independent 
coercive  power,  either  papal  or  pop- 
ular, is  treasonable  against  God  and 
the  king ;  and  for  subjects  to  bear 
arms  against  their  king,  either  offen- 
sive or  defensive,  upon  any  pre- 
tense WHATSOEVER,  is  at  Icast  to 
resist  the  powers  ordained  of  God  ; 
and  though  they  do  not  invade,  but 
only  resist,  St.  Paul  says  they  shall 
receive  damnation :  And  though  trib- 
ute and  custom,  aid  and  subsidy  be 
due  to  the  king  by  the  law  of  Grod, 
nature  and  nations,  yet  subjects  have 


a  right  and  property  in  their  goods 
and  estates ;  and  these  two  are  so 
&r  from  crossing  one  another,  that 
they  mutually  go  together  for  he 
honorable  and  comfortable  support 
of  both."  That  is,  in  fewer  words, 
though  the  king  by  the  law  of  God, 
nature  and  nations,  has  a  right  to 
levy  taxes,  tbe  subjects  have  a  right 
to  what  is  lefl  of  their  goods  and 
estates  after  the  king  has  taken  what 
he  judges  to  be  necessary  for  the 
uses  of  government.  Thus  in  the 
controversy  between  a  usurping  king 
and  a  people  who  for  ages  had  glo- 
ried in  the  idea  of  their  freedom — 
in  the  controversy  whether  the  king's 
power  was  absolute  and  the  imme- 
diate giA  of  God  to  him,  or  a  pow- 
er circumscribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  bounded  by  the  existence 
of  coordinate  powers — in  the  con- 
troversy whether  the  king  had  a 
right  to  "  tribute  and  custom,  aid 
and  subsidy,"  without  a  grant  from 
Parliament,  the  church,  which  even 
in  the  darkest  ages  of  popery  had 
been  to  an  honorable  extent  the  an- 
tagonist of  tyrants  and  the  friend  of 
the  masses,  deserted  the  cause  of 
right  and  law  and  liberty,  and  be- 
came the  handmaid  of  royal  usur- 
pation. Who  can  wonder  that  the 
patriotic  party  were  bent  on  some 
searching  and  thorough  reformation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  ? 
It  is  common  with  a  certain  class 
of  writers,  to  speak  of  the  Long 
Parliament  as  made  up  of  men  hos- 
tile from  the  first  to  every  sort  of 
episcopacy,  and  determined  to  in- 
troduce into  England  the  same  sys- 
tem which  was  then  so  triumphant 
in  Scotland.  Nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  great  bo- 
dy of  the  house  of  commons  were 
undoubtedly  Puritans^  as  the  word 
was  then  used  by  the  court  party, — 
that  is,  they  were  opposed  to  arch- 
bishop Laud's  opinions  and  practi- 
ces; but  that  they  came  together 
with  a  preconceived  determination 
to  introduce  presbyterianism,  there 
is  no  evidence.     On  the  contrary,  a 
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few  days  after  the  commencement 
cf  the  session,  the  commons  passed 
an  order  that  none  should  sit  in  their 
house  but  such  as  should  receive 
the  communion  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  church  of  England. 
And  having  observed  a  day  of  fast« 
ing,  all  the  members  on  the  next 
Lord^s  day  received  the  sacrament 
in  Westminster  abbey  at  the  hands 
of  bishop  Williams,  dean  of  that 
church.  They  felt  that  they  were 
entering  on  a  great  and  serious  bu* 
siness;  and  they  chose  to  begin 
their  work  as  religious  men,  and 
with  such  acts  of  solemn  devotion 
as  in  that  age  were  deemed  appro* 
priate  to  such  a  body. 

If  we  observe  the  manner  and 
the  successive  stages  of  their  pro* 
ceedings  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  we  shall  find  additional  rea- 
sons for  rejecting  the  idea  that  they 
were  presbyterians.  Among  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  business  day 
of  the  session,  an  arrangement  was 
made  that  on  one  day  in  each  week 
the  house  should  sit  as  a  ^^  grand 
committee  for  religion."  A  few 
da3rs  afterward,  this  grand  commit* 
tee  named  a  sub-committee  of  forty, 
subsequently  increased  to  eigh^, 
**  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
great  scarcity  of  preaching  minis- 
ters, and  to  consider  of  a  way  for 
removing  scandalous  ministers,  and 
putting  others  into  their  places." 
The  next  thing  done  in  relation  to 
the  church,  was  the  adoption  of  a 
series  of  resolutions  respecting  the 
obnoxious  canons  framed  by  the  late 
convocation.  It  was  unanimously 
voted  that  the  clergy  in  convocation 
or  synod  had  no  power  to  make  any 
enactments  which  should  be  binding 
on  laity  or  clergy  without  being  rat- 
ified by  act  of  Parliament;  and  it 
was  resolved,  that  the  particular 
canons  in  question  contained  matters 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  realm,  to  the 
rights  of  Parliament,  and  to  the 
property  and  liberty  of  the  subject 
Immediately  aflerward  it  was  resol- 


ved to  impeach  Laud  as  the  author 
and  imposer  of  those  canons,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners preferred  their  compla'nt 
against  him  as  one  of  the  ^^  incen* 
diaries"  or  authors  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms. 

Meanwhile,  the  known  determina- 
tion of  the  Parliament  to  enter  upon 
some  thorough  ecclesiastical  reform, 
had  opened  the  door  for  the  freest 
and  boldest  discussion,  in  the  city 
and  throughout  the  country.  The 
press  having  been  emancipated  from 
the  strict  censorship  which  Laud 
had  maintained  over  it,  there  was 
immediately  a  running  fire  of  pam- 
phlets from  all  sorts  of  writers,  for 
and  against  the  established  system. 
The  good  Bishop  Hall,  and  those 
five  Puritan  clergymen  whose  ini- 
tials made  up  the  word  Smectym- 
nuus,  were  carrying  on  their  mem- 
orable controversy — a  controversy 
the  more  memorable,  inasmuch  as 
John  Milton  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Puritan  divines,  with  a  pamphlet 
written  in  the  bitter  temper  of  those 
times,  and  in  all  that  gorgeousness 
of  imagination  and  of  diction,  which 
makes  his  ephemeral  prose  writings 
hardly  less  interesting  than  his  most 
elaborate  poems.  But  the  discus- 
sion was  not  confined  to  the  press. 
The  pulpits  resounded  with  it  Eve- 
ry place  where  intelligent  men  met 
each  other,  was  a  place  for  inquiry 
and  debate  on  the  great  question  of 
the  day.  '  It  was  in  the  expectation 
of  such  a  discussion,  that  the  Scotch 
commissioners,  one  of  whom,  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  was  a  preacher, 
the  John  Knox  of  his  day — brought 
with  them  in  the  capacity  of  chap- 
lains, three  of  the  ablest  cham- 
pions of  Presbyterianism  which  their 
country  could  afford.  One  of  these, 
Robert  Baillie,  afterwards  principal 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  lefl 
to  posterity,  in  the  shape  of  a  vo- 
luminous series  of  letters  to  his 
presbytery,  to  his  wife,  and  to  his 
friends,  one  of  the  liveliest  descrip- 
tions now  extant,  of  that  age  of 
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revolution.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
dated  Newcastle,  November  5, 1640, 
two  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
Parliament,  Baillie  says,  ^^  At  our 
presbytery,  after  sermon,  both  our 
noblemen  and  ministers  in  one  voice 
thought  meet,  that  not  only  Mr. 
Alexander  Henderson,  but  also  Mr. 
Robert  Bhiir,  Mr.  George  Gillespie, 
and  I,  should  all  three,  for  divers 
ends,  go  to  London :  Mr.  R.  Blair, 
to  satisfy  the  minds  of  many  in  Eng- 
land,  who  love  the  way  of  New 
England  better  than  that  of  ores* 
byteries  used  in  our  church ;  I,  for 
convincing  of  that  prevalent  fac- 
tion, [Laud^s  party,]  against  which 
I  have  written  ;  Mr.  Gillespie,  for 
the  crying  down  of  the  English 
ceremonies,  for  which  he  has  writ- 
ten ;  and  all  four  to  preach  by  turns 
to  our  commissioners."  In  the  first 
letter  after  their  arrival  in  London, 
he  says,  ^^  On  Thursday  last  [No- 
vember  191  was  here  a  fast.  Mr. 
Blair  and  I  preached  to  our  com- 
missioners at  home  ;  for  we  had  no 
clothes  for  outgoing.  [A  predica- 
ment somewhat  like  that  in  which 
Mr.  Dickens  found  himself,  on  the 
first  Sabbath  after  his  arrival  in  Bos- 
ton.] Many  ministers  used  greater 
liberty  than  ever  here  was  heard  of. 
Episcopacy  itself  beginning  to  be 
cried  down,  and  a  covenant  cried 
up,  and  the  liturgy  to  be  scorned. 
The  town  of  London  and  a  worid 
of  men,  minds  to  present  a  petition, 
which  I  have  seen^  for  the  abolition 
of  bishops,  deans,  and  all  their  ap- 
purtenances." Writing  to  the  pres- 
bytery, December  2,  he  says,  "  The 
courage  of  this  people  grows  daily, 
and  the  number  not  only  of  people 
but  of  preachers,  who  are  for  root- 
ing out  of  Episcopacy.  All  are  for 
bringing  them  [bishops]  very  low ; 
but  who  will  not  root  them  clean 
away  are  not  respected."  In  the 
same  letter  he  builds  much  on  the 
hope,  that  Lords  Say  and  Brook, 
and  some  leading  men  in  the  house 
of  commons,  who  were  known  to 
have  some  sympathies  with  those 


who  had  separated  from  the  church 
of  England,  and  who  were  there- 
fore inclined  towards  Congregation- 
alism, would  give  their  aid  in  the 
effort  to  abolish  the  office  of  the 
bishops.  On  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  petition  from  the  city  of 
London,  praying  for  the  abolition 
of  the  episcopal  system,  ^^  root  and 
branch,"  and  thence  called  the  root 
and  branch  petition,  was  presented 
to  Parliament ;  and  Baillie,  writing 
to  his  presbytery,  the  next  day^ 
says,  *^  Yesterday,  a  worid  of  honest 
citizens  in  their  best  apparel,  in  a 
very  modest  way,  went  to  the  house 
of  commons,  and  sent  in  two  alder- 
men with  their  petition,  subscribed, 
as  we  hear,  by  fifteen  thousand 
hands,  for  removing  episcopacy,  the 
service-book,  and  other  such  scan- 
dals out  of  their  church.  It  was 
well  received."  He  adds,  that  ^^  sun- 
dry petitions  of  several  shires,  to 
every  one  whereof  some  thousands 
of  hands  are  put,  will  be  given  in 
against  episcopacy."  In  another 
part  of  the  same  letter,  he  speaks 
of  the  convocation  of  the  clergy 
which  was  then  sitting  twice  a  week, 
but  doing  nothing,  for  want  of  a 
commission  from  the  king,  empow- 
ering it  to  transact  business.  He 
says,  "We  hear  there  was  some 
thirty  of  them  well  minded  for  re- 
moving of  episcopacy,  and  many 
more  for  paring  of  bishops^  nails, 
and  arms  too."  "The  less  good 
they  intend,  the  better,"  [so  men  of 
a  thorough  partiscui  spirit  always 
reason,]  "  the  more  easily  they  will 
be  got  overthrown."  And  again 
he  expresses  his  fears,  "that  the 
separatists  are  like  to  be  some  help 
to  hold  up  the  bishops  through  their 
impertinency."  In  his  Scotch  pres- 
byterian  acrimony,  he  knew  not 
how  to  trust  those  who  were  so  far 
in  advance  of  their  age,  as  not  to 
believe  in  national  churches. 

This  may  suffice  to  show,  how, 
from  the  beginning  of  this  Long 
Parliament,  the  expectations  which 
men  had  of  some  thorough  reform 
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in  church  and  state,  occasioned  free 
and  bold  discussion  in  all  quarters. 
The  odium  which  the  great  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries  had  incurred,  in 
consequence  of  their  dependence 
on  the  king  and  their  subserviency 
to  his  designs,  created  a  popular 
prepossession  against  episcopacy  it* 
self.  The  success  of  presbyterian* 
ism  in  Scotland,  created  a  prejudice 
in  favor  of  a  system,  which  had 
there  shown  itself  capable  of  the 
most  energetic  and  rapid  achieve- 
ments ;  and  nothing  was  more  nat- 
ural, than  to  suppose  that  the  same 
system  might  be  equally  triumphant 
in  England.  The  sudden  popular- 
ity of  the  Scotch  among  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  adroit  intermeddling 
of  the  commissioners  from  Scot- 
land and  their  chaplains,  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  presbyterian 
party.  Yet,  if  Baxter's  testimony 
may  be  received — and  what  witness 
can  be  more  worthy  of  credit,  es- 
pecially on  such  a  question  ? — the 
great  body  of  the  English  Puritans 
had  not  made  up  their  minds,  long 
aAer  this  time,  in  favor  of  presbyte- 
rianism,  as  preferable  to  some  re- 
formed and  primitive  system  of 
episcopacy.  Even  the  authors  of 
Smectymnuus,  while  they  denied 
that  the  superiority  of  bishops  to 
other  ministers  was  by  any  Divine 
law,  were  at  that  time  so  far  from 
the  Scotch  temper,  that  they  were 
willing  to  petition  Parliament,  *•*•  that 
if  episcopacy  be  retained  in  the 
church,  it  may  be  reduced  to  its 
primitive  simplicity."  Nay,  the 
"root  and  branch"  petition  itself, 
was  aimed  rather  against  English 
episcopacy  in  the  concrete,  than 
against  episcopacy  in  the  abstract ; 
— ^it  spoke  of  "  the  government  of 
archbishops,  lord  bishops,  deans, 
and  archdeacons,"  and  its  prayer 
was,  "  that  the  said  government 
with  all  its  dependencies,  roots  and 
branches,  might  be  abolished,"  and 
that  "  the  government  according  to 
Grod's  word"  might  be  established. 
In  Parliament,  the    London,  or 
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root  and  branch"  petition,  remain- 
ed for  some  time  on  the  table,  no 
party  being  quite  ready  to  begin 
the  discussion.  Meanwhile,  another 
petition  was  in  prepcuration,  which 
expressed  the  wishes  of  the  body 
of  the  Puritan  clergy  who  had  not 
yet  been  expelled  from  the  estab- 
lishment This,  which  was  called 
the  ministers'  petition,  was  present- 
ed to  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
23d  of  January,  1641,  signed  by 
seven  hundred  beneficed  clergy- 
men. It  asked  distinctly  not  for 
the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  but  for 
the  reformation  of  certain  corrup* 
tions  and  abuses  in  the  system  as 
then  existing.  Appended  to  the  pe- 
tition was  a  schedule  of  the  things 
complained  of  in  detail,  filling,  as 
Baillie  says,  twenty  sheets  of  paper. 
Other  petitions  came  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  some  for  epis- 
copacy, others  against  it  But,  so 
far  was  presbyterianism,  in  the 
Scotch  sense  of  the  word,  from  be- 
ing the  thing  demanded  by  the  re* 
forming  party,  those  who  petitioned 
against  episcopacy  had  no  other 
platform  agreed  upon  among  them- 
selves ;  and  this  notorious  fact  was 
forcibly  objected  against  them  in 
the  counter  petitions. 

Baillie  appears  to  have  been  a 
watchful,  but  by  no  means  a  cool 
observer  of  the  progress  of  events. 
His  passionate  Scotch  prejudices  of- 
ten led  him  to  presume  that  what 
was  done  for  Puritanism,  and  was 
not  done  for  the  separatjsts,  was  of 
course  designed  to  promote  the  iden- 
tical thing  for  which  he  and  his  col- 
leagues were  so  industriously  labor- 
ing. He  notices  the  ministers'  pe- 
tition, while  it  was  "  posting  through 
the  land  for  hands  to  make  it  stark," 
and  he  says  that  by  the  time  it  re- 
turns, "a  large  remonstrance,  by 
some  dozen  of  hands  out  of  the 
whole  number,  will  be  ready,  against 
the  bishops'  corruptions  in  doctrine, 
discipline,  life  and  all."  And  flat- 
tered by  the  idea  that  his  book 
against  Laud — a  work  which  he  re- 
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garded  with  the  same  amusing  af- 
fection with  which  the  good  vicar 
of  Wakefield  regarded  his  own  fa- 
mous treatise  against  deuterogamy — 
had  ^^  given  good  help"  to  the  fra- 
ming of  that  remonstrance,  he  thinks 
that  when  the  remonstrance  is  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  ^^the  root  of 
episcopacy  will  be  assaulted  with 
the  strongest  blast  it  ever  felt  in 
England."  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
"the  primate  of  Ireland" — arch- 
bishop Usher,  one  of  the  greatest 
and  best  men  of  that  age,  whose 
views  were  as  large  and  his  feelings 
as  free  and  catholic  as  tliose  of  the 
illustrious  Irish  archbishop  of  our 
day — "  and  a  great  faction  with  him, 
will  be  for  a  limited  good,"  that  is, 
a  "  reduced  episcopacy,"  an  epis- 
copacy with  small  dioceses  and  with- 
out lord  bishops;  but  he  "trusts 
they  can  not  thrive  in  any  of  their 
designs."  "  The  far  greatest  part," 
he  says,  "  are  for  our  discipline  for 
all  the  considerable  parts  of  it ;  they 
will  draw  up  a  model  of  their  own, 
with  our  advice,  to  be  considered  up- 
on by  commissioners  of  the  church, 
and  others  appointed  by  Parliament, 
and  (if  God  shall  bless  this  land) 
by  these  commissioners  to  be  settled 
in  every  congregation  at  this  extraor- 
dinary time,  till  afterward  the  church 
being  constitute,  a  general  assembly 
may  be  called  to  perfect  it."  How 
far  this  scheming  Scot  misunder- 
stood, at  that  time,  the  designs  of 
those  who  swayed  the  Parliament, 
he  himself  was  aflerwards  a  witness. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the 
ministers^  petition  was  presented  to 
Parliament,  it  so  happened  that  the 
king  summoned  the  two  houses  to 
meet  him  at  Whitehall,  and  deliver- 
ed them  a  speech  or  lecture  on  va- 
rious matters  in  their  proceedings, 
giving  them  to  understand  what  he 
would  consent  to,  and  what  he  would 
reject  if  enacted  by  them.  Among 
other  things  which  he  discoursed 
upon,  was  this  subject  of  church  re- 
formation, respecting  which  so  ma- 
ny petitions  had  been  presented. 

Vol.  I.  34 


He  charged  the  petitioners  with  mal- 
ice; and  as  to  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  episcopacy  by  taking  away 
temporal  power  from  the  bishops, 
he  declared  his  determination  "  not 
to  consent  that  their  votes  in  Parlia- 
ment should  be  taken  away ;  for," 
said  he,  "in  all  the  times  of  my 
predecessors,  since  the  conquest  and 
before,  they  have  enjoyed  it  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  constitutions  of 
the  kingdom."  This  speech  was 
one  of  those  many  ill  advised  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  king,  which 
had  no  effect  but  to  accelerate  the 
approach  of  revolution .  Baillie  says 
of  it,  "  This  declaration  will  do  no 
evil.  Many  who  inclined  to  keep 
bishops  being  put  out  of  state  and 
brought  low,  while  they  see  they 
must  continue  lords  of  Parliament, 
will  join  themselves  more  heartily 
to  those  who  will  essay  to  draw  up 
their  roots."  On  the  next  business 
day,  the  house  of  commons  showed 
how  little  they  regarded  the  king^s 
impertinent  interference,  by  appoint- 
ing a  time  for  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  ministers'  petition  with  the 
remonstrance  accompanying,  and 
the  petition  from  the  country  for 
church  reformation.  The  London 
petiticm  was  afterward  assigned  to 
be  considered  at  the  same  time. 
The  slowness  of  the  proceedings 
shows  something  like  a  reluctance 
to  grapple  with  a  subject  in  respect 
to  which  none  could  foresee  the  re- 
sult, and  few  perhaps  were  settled 
in  opinion.  Chi  the  6th  of  Februa- 
ry, Baillie  says  to  his  wife,  "  About 
them  [the  bishops]  we  are  all  in  per- 
plexity. We  trust  God  will  put 
them  down,  but  ^e  difficulty  to  get 
all  the  tapouns  of  their  roots  pulled 
up,  is  yet  insuperable  by  the  arm  of 
man."  "The  ministers'  remon- 
strance these  days  by-gone  hath 
been  read  in  the  house  by  parts,  for 
it  is  long.  They  desire  not  an  an- 
swer in  haste,  for  fear  their  friends 
in  the  house  be  not  strong  enough 
to  pull  up  that  old  oak,  but  many 
tears  here  are  weekly  sown  for  that 
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end."  "  We  pray,  preach  and  print 
against  them  [the  bishops]  most 
freely.  Many  a  sore  thrust  get 
both  men  and  women  thronging  in 
'  to  our  sermons," 

On  the  9th  of  February,  after  a 
sharp  debate,  in  which  some  who 
aflerward  sided  with  the  king  insist- 
ed that  the  root  and  branch  petition 
should  be  cast  out  without  a  hear- 
ing, all  the  petitions  were  referred 
to  a  large  committee,  who  were  ^^  to 
prepare  heads  out  of  these  petitions 
for  the  consideration  of  the  house," 
but  were  not  to  meddle  with  the 
question  about  removing  the  office 
of  bishop ;  ^^  the  house  reserving  to 
itself  the  main  point  of  episcopacy, 
to  take  it  into  their  consideration  in 
due  time."  "  Before  this  commit- 
tee, every  other  day,"  says  Baillie, 
^^  some  eight  or  ten  of  the  remon- 
strants appear.  Dr.  Burgess  [af- 
terward one  of  the  assessors  or  vice 
presidents  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly] commonly  is  their  mouth. 
We  suspected  him  as  too  much 
episcopal,  and  wished  he  had  not 
been  of  the  number,  but  he  has 
such  a  hand  among  the  ministry  and 
others,  that  it  was  not  thought  meet 
to  discard  him  ;  yet  he  has  carried 
himself  so  bravely  that  we  repent 
of  our  suspicions.  The  passages  of 
the  remonstrance  that  have  yet  been 
called  for,  he  has  cleared  to  the  full 
contentment  of  all  the  committee, 
except  Mr.  Selden  the  avowed  proc- 
tor for  the  bishops.  How  this  mat* 
ter  will  go  the  Lord  knows.  All 
are  for  the  erecting  of  a  kind  of 
presbytery,  and  for  bringing  down 
the  bishops  in  all  things  spiritual  and 
temporal,  so  low  as  can  be  with  any 
subsistence ;  but  their  utter  aboli- 
tion, which  is  the  only  aim  of  the 
most  godly,  [ah  I  BailUe,  ^'  the  most 
godly"  are  those  that  agree  best 
with  thee !]  is  the  knot  of  the  ques- 
tion; we  must  have  it  cut  by  the 
axe  of  prayer." 

After  this  protracted  hearing  of 
the  petitioners,  the  committee  re- 
ported to  the  house  three  beads  of 


matter  to  be  considered, — the  secu- 
lar employments  of  the  clergy ;  the 
sole  power  of  the  bishops  in  eccle- 
siastical afTaira,  and  particularly  in 
ordinations  and  church  censures; 
and  the  large  revenues  of  deans 
and  chapters  of  cathedrals,  with  the 
inconveniences  attending  Uie  appli- 
cation of  those  revenues.  Much 
debate  ensued.  On  the  10th  of 
March,  it  was  resolved  that  the  le- 
gislative and  judicial  power  of  bish- 
ops in  the  house  of  peers,  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  discharge  of  their 
spiritual  function,  prejudicial  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  fit  to  be  taken 
away  by  a  bill.  The  next  day,  a 
similar  resolution  was  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  bishops  or  other  clergymen 
being  justices  of  the  peace  or  hav- 
ing judicial  power  in  any  secular 
court,  thus  determining  to  sweep 
them  out  of  the  star  chamber. 
Eleven  days  later  the  same  condem- 
nation was  voted  against  their  being 
employed  as  privy  counselora,  or 
in  any  temporal  office.  Such  were 
the  results  of  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  first  head  reported 
by  the  committee. 

For  more  than  a  month  after  the 
date  of  the  last  named  resolution, 
both  houses  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  trial  and  attainder  of  the 
Earl  of  Strafford.  Yet  during  that 
period,  the  three  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  secular  employments  of 
the  clergy  were  put  into  the  form  of 
a  bill,  which  was  carried  through  its 
several  stages  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords 
on  the  first  of  May.  This  most 
reasonable  and  moderate  measure 
of  reform,  the  want  of  which  secu- 
larizes and  dishonors  the  church  of 
England  at  this  hour,  was  rejected 
in  the  house  of  lords.  So  much 
hope  was  there,  of  any  substantial 
improvement  with  the  consent  of 
the  court  prelates  and  their  party. 
The  majority  of  the  lords  expressed 
by  resolution  their  willingness  to 
pass  every  part  of  the  bill  excepting 
that  part  which  was  to  take  away 
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ihe  bishops'  votes  in  Parliament. 
On  this  point  the  commons  insisted, 
and  the  lords  refused  to  recede,  and 
•o  the  bill  was  lost  This  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  bishops.  It  became 
more  apparent  than  ever,  that  the 
prelacy  on  which  their  consciences 
were  fixed  was  their  secular  pomp 
and  power,  and  not  merely  their 
spiritual  rank  as  a  distinct  order  of 
Christ^s  ministers.  As  soon  as  this 
determination  of  the  lords  was  as- 
certained, a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  house  of  commons  for  the  abol« 
ishing  and,  taking  away  of  archbish- 
Dps,  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons, 
and  their  offices,  out  of  the  church 
of  England.  The  mover  of  this 
bill  said  on  presenting  it  to  the 
speaker,  ^*  I  never  was  for  ruin,  as 
long  as  there  was  any  hopes  of  re- 
forming, and  I  now  profess  that  if 
those  hopes  revive  and  prosper,  I 
will  divide  my  sense  upon  this  bill, 
and  yield,  my  shoulders  to  under- 
prop the  primitive,  lawful  and  just 
episcopacy."  Scotch  presbyterians 
never  talked  in  such  a  strain. 

The  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
hierarchy  having  had  its  second 
reading  on  the  day  on  which  it  was 
introduced,  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  for  considera- 
tion. Fifteen  days  afterward,  (June 
11,)  it  was  taken  up  in  the  commit- 
tee, to  be  discussed  by  parts.  On 
the  first  day  the  preamble  was  vo- 
ted ;  on  the  second  it  was  resolved 
that  the  abolition  of  the  several  offi- 
ces of  archbishops,  bishops,  chan- 
cellors and  commissaries,  should  be 
one  clause  of  the  bill ;  on  the  third, 
the  abolition  of  deans,  archdeacons, 
prebendaries  and  canons,  was  agreed 
on,  with  the  proviso  that  a  compe- 
tent maintenance  should  be  secured 
to  the  incumbents  of  such  offices 
except  in  cases  of  personal  delin- 
quency. Proceeding  thus  from  one 
particular  to  another,  the  house  at 
last  on  the  17th  of  July  voted  to 
adopt  a  new  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment, to  be  substituted  for  that 
which  they  were  proposing  to  abol- 


ish— a  system  almost  as  different 
from  the  Scotch  as  it  was  from  the 
hierarchy  of  Rome  itself.  Instead 
of  resting  upon  the  divine  right  of 
presbyteries  and  assemblies,  it  was 
to  rest  upon  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  was  to  be  introduced  and  settled 
by  parliamentary  commissioners, 
none  of  whom  were  to  be  clergy- 
men. Every  county  in  England 
was  to  be  a  distinct  diocese  or 
church,  except  Yorkshire,  which 
was  to  be  divided  into  three.  In 
each  diocese  there  was  to  be  a  sta- 
ted presbytery  of  twelve  theologians. 
Over  every  presbytery  there  was  to 
be  a  president,  of  the  nature  of  a 
bishop.  Each  superintendent  or 
bishop,  assisted  by  some  of  his  pres- 
b3rtery,  was  to  have  power  to  ordain^ 
suspend  and  deprive  ministers,  and 
to  excommunicate  offenders.  No 
superintendent  was  to  be  translated 
from  one  diocese  to  another.  There 
was  to  be  a  diocesan  synod  annual- 
ly, and  a  national  synod  once  in 
three  years.  This  system  instead 
of  being  presbyterianism,  was  noth- 
ing but  a  reformed  episcopacy,  an 
episcopacy  much  like  that  which 
was  prevalent  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries.  Such  a  system,  we 
venture  to  say,  was,  at  that  time 
certainly,  far  better  suited  to  the 
structure  of  English  society  and  to 
the  genius  of  the  English  people, 
than  the  presbyterianism  which  the 
Scotch  were  so  anxious  to  impose 
upon  their  neighbors. 

The  progress  of  this  bill  was  ar- 
rested by  a  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  king,  which  made  it  necessa- 
ry for  the^  Parliament  to  give  all 
their  attention  for  a  while  to  other 
matters.  Charles  seeing  the  close 
alliance  •  between  the  parliamentary 
leaders  and  the  commissioners  from 
Scotland,  an  alliance  occasioned  by 
the  identity  of  their  interests,  had 
determined  to  concede  to  the  Scotch 
every  thing  they  might  ask,  and 
thus  winning  them  over  to  his  side, 
to  deal  with  his  English  subjects 
separately.    With  this  design  he  an- 
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nounced  his  determination  to  make 
a  journey  into  Scotland.  The  Par- 
liament saw  the  reach  of  his  design, 
and  proceeded  in  all  haste  to  secure 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  hetweett 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  disband- 
ing of  both  armies,  and  to  adopt  oth- 
er measures,  made  necessary  at  that 
crisis.  After  the  king  had  proceed- 
ed on  his  journey,  commissioners 
from  Parliament  followed  him,  os- 
tensibly to  superintend  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  but  really  to  watch 
his  movements  and  to  see  that  a 
good  understanding  was  kept  up 
with  the  Scotch.  The  result  was 
that  the  Scotch  became  in  their  own 
view,  and  in  fact,  of  more  conse- 
quence than  ever ;  and  their  hope 
of  being  able  to  impose  their  own 
presbyterian  uniformity  upon  the 
English  people  was  greatly  strength- 
ened. 

While  the  king  was  in  Scotland, 
a  bloody  insurrection  was  commen- 
ced in  Ireland.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion of  that  unhappy  country  were 
massacred  by  the  insurgents.  A 
chill  of  horror  at  the  announcement 
of  so  great  and  sudden  a  butchery, 
ran  through  England  and  Scotland. 
If  the  papists  in  Ireland  were  capa- 
ble of  such  atrocities,  who  could 
tell  how  soon  the  papists  of  England 
might  strike  some  sudden  and  secret 
blow  equally  dreadful  ?  Suspicions 
which  history  has  not  to  this  day 
completely  removed,  rested  upon 
the  king,  as  to  some  extent  implica- 
ted in  the  plans  of  the  Irish  insur- 
gents. The  panic  of  affright,  of 
horror,  of  indignation,  which  seized 
upon  the  public,  prepared  all  minds 
for  the  most  desperate  measures. 
The  king  returned  in  haste  from 
Scotland,  having  pleased  the  people 
there  by  his  concessions,  but  not 
having  gained  their  confidence.  And 
his  next  plan  was  to  raise  an  army 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion, which  he  might  afterwards  use 
for  the  suppression  of  the  English 
Parliament* 


The  house  of  commons  being 
thus  diverted  by  the  progress  of 
events  from  the  bill  for  reforming 
the  government  of  the  church,  and 
knowing  very  well  that  while  the 
bishops  retained  their  places  among 
the  lords  no  measure  of  that  kind 
could  be  carried,  were  watching  for 
some  opportunity  to  effect  their  re- 
moval from  the  house  of  peers. 
Thirteen  of  the  twenty  six  bishops 
were  impeached  for  their  share  in 
the  late  unlawful  canons,  but  the  im- 
peachment was  not  prosecuted.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  1641,  twelve 
of  the  bishops,  alarmed  at  the  in- 
suits  which  they  daily  experienced 
from  the  rabble,  signed  a  paper  ex- 
pressing their  purpose  to  absent 
themselves  from  their  seats,  and  pro- 
testing against  the  validity  of  any 
thing  that  might  be  done  in  their  ab- 
sence. On  &e  reception  of  this  pa- 
per, the  lords,  who  had  been  their  fast 
friends,-  were  indignant,  and  c<Hn- 
municated  it  to  the  commons  with 
an  expression  of  their  displeasure. 
The  twelve  protesters  were  impeach- 
ed of  treason  and  confined  in  the 
Tower.  Another  bill  for  preventinir 
clergymen  from  exercis>!»g  temp^ 
ral  jurisdiction,  which  had  passed 
the  commons  sometime  before,  and 
had  lain  unnoticed  in  the  house  of 
lords,  was  called  up  by  a  message 
from  the  commons.  After  some  de- 
lay the  bill  was  passed,  and  on  the 
14th  of  February,  1642,  it  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  king. 

But  before  the  date  just  named, 
and  while  the  affair  of  the  twelve 
bishops  was  in  progress,  the  king 
had  taken  that  fatal  step  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  commencement 
of  the  war  between  him  and  the 
Parliament  From  the  time  of  his 
return  from  Scotland,  the  commons 
had  been  suspicious  that  some  at- 
tempt would  be  made  to  subdue 
them,  or  break  them  up  by  violence. 
The  guard  with  which  they  had  sur- 
rounded themselves  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Irish  insurrection,  had 
been  removed ;  and  to  their  repeat- 
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ed  expostulations  the  king  had  an- 
swered by  offering  to  surround  them 
with  a  guard  of  his  own  appointing^ 
the  very  thing  against  which  they 
were  most  desirous  of  protection. 
Under  these  alarms,  they  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  order  halberts  to 
be  brought  into  the  house,  that  in 
case  of  any  sudden  attack,  they 
might  defend  themselves.  At  last, 
on  Monday  the  3d  of  Januaiy,  1642, 
the  first  business  day  of  that  year, 
the  king  sent  a  sergeant  at  arms  to 
the  bar  of  the  house,  to  demand  of 
the  speaker  five  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  that  body,  and 
to  arrest  them  of  high  treason.  The 
proceeding  was  entirely  irregular, 
dispensing  with  all  those  legal  for- 
malities without  which  there  is  no 
security  for  justice;  the  king  had 
no  more  right  to  arrest  any  man  by 
such  a  process  than  to  kill  an  of- 
fender with  his  own  hands.  Of 
course  the  individuals  thus  demand- 
ed— one  of  whom  was  the  illustri- 
ous Hampden — were  not  surrender- 
ed. The  house  appointed  four  of 
their  members — one  of  whom,  Lord 
Falkland,  afterwards  died  in  battle 
for  that  monarch — to  inform  his  ma- 
jesty that  the  matter  was  of  great 
consequence,  and  that  they  would 
take  it  into  serious  consideration, 
holding  the  members  ready  to  an- 
swer any  legal  charge  made  against 
them.  The  next  day,  the  king  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  house- 
hold guard  of  gentlemen  pensioners, 
and  of  an  armed  army  of  some 
hundreds  of  courtiers  and  disbanded 
soldiers  and  officers,  who  had  been 
the  night  before  enlisted  and  equip- 
ped for  the  undertaking ;  and  with 
this  force  he  marched  from  his  pal- 
ace of  Whitehall  to  the  door  of  the 
house  of  commons.  Leaving  his 
followers  without,  he  enters  with  on- 
ly one  or  two  attendants.  Having 
cast  one  glance  towards  the  place 
where  Pym  was  usually  seated,  he 
proceeds  to  the  speaker's  chair ;  the 
speaker  drops  upon  his  knee;  the 
lung  mounts  the  platform ;  the  mace, 


that  badge  of  the  speaker's  authori- 
ty, is  removed;  the  members  are 
all  standing  uncovered;  the  king 
from  the  speaker's  chair,  but  with- 
out sitting  down,  looks  earnestly 
over  all  the  benches,  to  discover  the 
individuals  whom  he  has  come  to 
seize.  What  a  moment  was  that  1 
The  king  himself  was  not  deficient 
in  personal  courage,  and  his  follow* 
ers  at  the  door  were  rash  enough 
and  desperate  enough  for  any  bloody 
work.  That  old  chapel  of  St.  Ste- 
phen never  saw  a  more  exciting  mo- 
ment There  are  arms  within  reach 
of  the  members,  and  at  a  moment's 
warning  the  house  may  flash  with 
the  glitter  of  steel.  As  the  king's 
eye  traverses  those  benches,  it  is 
met  by  glances  as  keen  and  fear- 
less as  his ;  and  many  a  voice  that 
is  afterwards  to  cheer,  as  with  a 
clarion  tone,  the  wheeling  squadrons 
at  Edgehill  and  at  Marston  Moor, 
can  hardly  suppress  itself  from  ut- 
tering defiance.  Cromwell  is  there 
— ^the  Cambridgeshire  farmer,  with 
that  ill  fitted  country-made  coat,  with 
that  soiled  neckcloth,  with  that 
slouched  hat  held  in  a  hand  clench- 
ed with  indignation ;  and  perhaps  it 
is  the  excitement  of  this  very  mo- 
ment that  is  waking  within  him  the 
mighty  energies  of  which  the  world 
as  yet  has  no  suspicion.  The  first 
act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
king  or  his  followers — the  first  move- 
ment towards  seizing  the  person  of 
any  member,  will  make  that  floor  a 
battle-ground ;  and  Cromwell  is  one 
so  little  imposed  upon  by  the  chime- 
ra of  royalty,  that  in  a  fight  he 
would  strike  the  king  himself  as 
quick  and  as  hard  as  he  would 
strike  a  peasant.  But  the  commons 
have  had  information  of  the  king's 
designs  and  movements ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  conflict  which  might  take 
place,  and  at  the  same  time  to  baffle 
the  king  most  completely,  the  five 
members  whom  he  expected  to  take 
by  force  out  of  their  seats,  have  been 
sent  away.  The  king,  not  seeing 
them,  addresses  a  few  words  to  the 
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house,  and  says,  *^  I  have  come  to 
know  if  any  of  those  persons  that  I 
have  accused  for  treason  are  here.'' 
*'I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I 
must  have  them  wheresoever  I  can 
find  them.''  He  then  calls  two  of 
the  accused  persons  hy  name,  ^'  John 
Pym  I  Denzil  Hollis !"  But  there 
is  no  answer.  He  turns  to  the 
speaker.  "  Are  any  of  those  per- 
sons in  the  house  >  Do  you  see 
any  of  them  ?  Where  are  they  ?" 
The  speaker  on  his  knees  replies 
that,  in  that  place,  he  has  neither 
•eyes  to  see  nor  tongue  to  speak,  but 
as  the  house  is  pleased  to  direct  him. 
*'  Well,"  says  the  king  after  survey- 
ing the  house  once  more,  ^*I  see 
the  birds  are  flown ;"  and  then  with 
a  few  words  more  about  his  inten* 
tion  of  doing  justice,  and  his  ex- 
pectation of  their  obedience,  he  re- 
tires, taking  off  his  hat  till  he  comes 
to  the  door.  As  he  goes  out,  the 
suppressed  emotions  of  the  mem- 
bers break  forth  in  the  cry  of  Priv* 
ilege  I  Privilege  I 

From  that  day  forward,  all  par- 
ties saw  that  the  controversy  must 
soon  be  tried  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
A  week  afterwards  the  king,  in  de- 
feat and  shame,  left  his  palace  of 
Whitehall,  in  London,  to  return  no 
more  till  he  returned  a  prisoner. 
He  retired  to  the  palace  of  Hamp- 
ton court,  about  thirteen  miles  dis- 
tant, leaving  the  Parliament  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  influences  that 
centered  in  the  metropolis.  And 
though  he  continued  to  hold  inter- 
course with  Parliament  by  the  ex- 
change of  messages;  and  though 
he  gave  his  assent  to  several  bills, 
aqd  particularly  to  that  most  dis- 
tasteful one  for  taking  away  the 
votes  of  bishops  in  the  house  of 
lords,  it  was  done  only  to  gain  time 
or  some  other  advantage ;  and  all 
men  knew  that  at  whatever  moment 
he  might  feel  himself  strong  enough, 
all  these  enactments  would  be  ab- 
solutely disregarded,  or  set  aside  as 
null  from  the  beginning.  Both  par- 
ties were  arming  as  fast  as  possible. 


On  the  22d  of  August,  the  king 
made  a  formal  commencement  of 
war,  by  setting  up  his  standard  at 
Nottingham. 

Of  course,  while  these  itleasures 
were  in  progress,  the  good  will  of 
the  Scotch  nation  grew  more  im- 
portant to  the  Parliament  And 
the  more  nearly  balanced  the  par- 
ties were  in  England,  the  more  did 
that  nation  enjoy  the  hope  of  impo- 
sing their  admired  uniformity  upon 
their  neighbors.  Their  commission- 
ers oflTered  to  mediate  between  the 
king  and  Parliament.  The  king 
rejected  the  offer;  but  the  house 
of  commons  thanked  them  for  their 
kindness,  and  persuaded  the  Scotch 
to  send  an  army  into  Ireland  against 
the  insurgents  there,  which  was  in 
eflfect  relieving  England  and  em- 
barrassing the  king.  In  April,  both 
houses  united  in  a  declaration,  in 
which  they  professed  that  they  in- 
tended **a  due  and  necessary  re- 
formation of  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  church,"  "  and  for 
the  better  eflecting  thereof  speedily 
to  have  consultation  with  godly  and 
learned  divines."  In  the  same  de- 
claration they  promised,  that  they 
would  "  use  their  utmost  endeavors 
to  establish  learned  and  preaching 
ministers,  with  a  good  and  suflicient 
maintenance,  throughout  the  king- 
dom." Thus,  without  promising 
any  thing  more  than  what  all  Puri- 
tans united  in  demanding,  and  with- 
out committing  themselves  at  all  for 
the  Scotch  discipline,  they  gave 
room  for  the  promoters  of  that  disci- 
pline to  hope  for  ultimate  success. 

In  accordance  with  this  declara- 
tion, when  the  Parliament,  as  one 
of  the  last  measures  before  the  com- 
mencement of  actual  hostilities,  sent 
the  king  their  nineteen  propositions, 
showing,  in  compliance  with  a  re- 
quest of  his,  the  sum  of  all  their 
desires  for  the  reformation  and  se- 
curity of  church  and  state,  one 
of  their  propositions  was,  that  he 
should  consent  to  such  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  church  government  and 
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liturgy,  as  both  houses  should  ad- 
vise, afler  the  consultation  with  di« 
vines  of  which  they  had  spoken  in 
their  declaration ;  and  that  he  should 
give  ''  his  best  assistance  for  the 
raising  of  a  sufficient  maintenance 
for  preaching  ministers  throughout 
the  kingdom.^' 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  Scot< 
tish  coimcil,  the  executive  govern- 
ment  of  the  kingdom,  sent  their 
chancellor  to  London  to  renew  the 
offer  of  mediation.  The  result  was 
the  same  as  before.  The  king  re* 
jected  the  proposal ;  while  the  Par* 
liament  gave  it  a  favorable  recep* 
tion,  and  even  wrote  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  kirk,  desiring  their 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  refor« 
mation  of  religion.  The  assembly 
in  their  reply,  insist  on  their  ^  de« 
sires  for  unity  of  religion,  that  there 
might  be  one  confession  of  faith, 
one  directory  of  worship,  one  pub- 
lic catechism,  and  one  form  of 
church  government,'^  throughout  the 
British  empire.  They  advise  the 
Parliament  to  begin  with  a  uni- 
formity of  church  government ;  for 
there  is  no  hope,  they  say,  "  till 
prelacy  be  plucked  up  root  and 
branch,  as  a  plant  which  God  hath 
not  planted."  The  Parliament  in 
their  reply,  reciprocate  the  assem- 
bly's desire  of -a  religious  unity,  that 
in  aH  his  majesty's  dominions  there 
may  be  but  one  confession  of  faith 
and  form  of  church  government. 
But  careful  not  to  entangle  them- 
selves by  pledges,  they  add,  that 
**  though  this  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected punctually  and  exactly^  they 
hope,  since  they  are  guided  by  the 
same  spirit,  they  shall  be  so  direct- 
ed as  to  cast  out  every  thing  that  is 
offensive  to  God,  and  so  far  agree 
with  the  Scots  and  other  reformed 
churches  in  the  substantials  of  doc- 
trine, worship,  and  discipline,  that 
there  may  be  a  free  communion  in 
all  holy  exercises  and  duties  of 
public  worship,  for  the  attaining 
whereof,  they  intend  an  assembly 
of  godly  and   Learned  divines  as 


soon  as  they  can  obtain  the  royal 
assent"  They  also  declare  to  the 
assembly,  not  that  episcopacy  in 
every  sense  of  the  worid  is  evil,  but 
^'  that  this  government  by  archbish- 
ops, bishops,  their  chancellors  and 
conrniissaries,  deans  and  chapters, 
archdeacons,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical officers  depending  on  the  hier- 
archy, is  evil,"  and  that  they  are 
resolved  ^^  the  same  shall  be  taken 
away."  They  conclude  with  de- 
siring their  brethren  of  Scotland  to 
concur  with  them  in  petitioning  the 
king  for  an  assembly  of  divines,  and 
to  send  some  of  their  own  ministers 
whenever  the  assembly  should  be 
called,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  at- 
tainment of  the  uniformity  so  much 
desired.  The  king  on  the  other 
hand,  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the 
Scotch  council,  in  which  he  assured 
them  that  the  leaders  of  Parliament, 
whatever  professions  they  might 
make,  were  at  heart  as  much  op- 
posed to  presbyteriajiism  as  the 
Scotch  were  to  episcopacy.  But 
the  king  was  one  of  those  unfor- 
tunate persons,  who  are  not  believed 
even  though  they  speak  the  truth. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the 
intentions  of  Parliament  respecting 
the  presbyterianism  on  which  their 
brethren  of  Scotland  were  insisting, 
they  had  no  intention  of  retaining 
the  established  episcopacy  of  Eng- 
land. Accordingly,  in  the  month 
of  September,  they  redeemed  their 
pledge  on  that  point  by  passing  a 
bill  "  for  the  utter  abolishing  and 
taking  away  of  all  archbishops,  bish- 
ops, their  chancellors  and  commis- 
saries," &c.  Unlike  the  former  bill 
which  had  been  dropped  in  the 
house,  it  made  no  provision  for  the 
introduction  of  a  new  system,  but  lefl 
that  matter  open  for  subsequent  legis- 
lation. And  that  there  might  be  time 
to  provide  a  substitute,  the  abolition 
of  the  existing  system  was  not  to 
take  effect  till  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1643.  The  way  was  thus  open 
for  Scotland  to  unite  with  the  Par- 
liament^ if  they  were  willing  to  give 
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their  aid  on  any  terms  short  of  ac- 
tually imposing  their  uniformity  on 
the  people  of  England. 

The  battle  of  Edgehill  on  the 
Lord's  day,  October  23d,  when  the 
king,  marching  from  the  north  to- 
wards London  with  fifleen  thousand 
men,  met  the  earl  of  Essex  with 
nearly  an  equal  force— was  the  first 
encounter  of  armies  in  the  war,  to- 
wards which  all  events  had  so  long 
been  tending.  That  Sabbath  eve- 
ning, four  thousand  Englishmen  lay 
dead  upon  the  bloody  field.  And 
the  blood  of  thousands  more  must 
needs  be  shed,  sometimes  in  battle, 
sometimes  upon  the  scaffold,  some- 
times with  a  more  dreadful  atrocity 
under  the  gallows,  before  the  axiom, 
that  England  with  all  its  people 
was  made  for  the  king,  could  be 
superseded  by  the  axiom^  that  Eng- 
land with  its  king  and  all  its  insti- 
tutions was  made  for  the  people. 

Such  was  England  two  hundred 
years  ago— the  foundations  of  all 
her  institutions  shaken  as  by  an 
earthquake — her  ancient  govern- 
ment resolved  into  warring  elements 
— armies  garrisoning  her  cities,  or 


quartered  upon  her  villages — ^the 
blood  of  fratricidal  battles  staining 
her  fields  and  mingling  with  her 
streams — perplexity,  distrust,  anx- 
iety, fear  and  wrath,  in  the  palaces 
of  her  nobles  and  the  cottages  of 
her  peasantry.  War,  civil  war,  had 
begun  with  all  its  horrors  for  the 
present,  and  all  its  penis  for  the 
future.  What  was  to  be  the  result 
of  the  conflict — whether  new  and 
adequate  barriers  were  to  be  erected 
against  absolute  power ;  or  whether 
laws,  liberties,  charters,  were  all  to 
be  overthrown  in  some  disastrous 
battle — ^whether  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  the  state  was  to  be  so  re- 
formed, as  that  the  church  with 
its  endowments,  instead  of  existing 
only  to  surround  the  throne  with 
the  pomp  of  a  compliant  hierarchy, 
should  exist  only  for  the  moral  in- 
struction and  spiritual  illumination 
of  the  whole  people;  or  whether 
the  pure  gospel  was  to  be  trampled 
down,  and  lost  to  England,  in  the 
triumphant  return  of  dark  and  cruel 
superstitions— none  could  foretell 
from  all  the  omens  of  that  stormy 
sky. 


GOVERNOR   YALE. 


The  History  of  Yale  College  by 
President  Clap,  published  in  1766, 
contains  the  fullest  account  that  we 
have  seen,  of  Elihu  Yale,  the  emi- 
nent benefactor  of  that  institution — 
with  whose  likeness  we  have  em- 
bellished this  number  of  the  New 
Englander. 

President  Clap  says :  Presently 
aAer  this,  (in  1718),  the  Collegiate 
School  at  New  Haven  received  sun- 
dry very  large  and  generous  dona- 
tions, which  were  very  acceptable 
at  this  difficult  time.  The  greatest 
of  which  was  from  the  Honorable 
Elihu  Yale,  of  London,  governor  of 
the  East  India  Company.  He  was 
heir  to  a  manor  in  Wales,  of  the  value 


of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  per 
annum,  besides  the  vast  treasures 
he  got  by  his  personal  industry 
while  he  was  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  paternal  estate  (as  it  was  said) 
being  entailed  to  the  male  heir  of 
the  family,  and  he  having  no  son, 
but  three  daughters,  sent  to  his  first 
cousin  and  next  male  heir,  Mr.  John 
Yale  of  New  Haven,  with  whom  he 
had  been  formerly  acquainted  in 
England,  to  send  him  one  of  his 
sons,  to  inherit  the  paternaf  estate. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1712,  he 
sent  his  son,  Mr.  David  Yale,  to 
London,  who  upon  his  return,  was 
graduated  at  this  College,  1724. 
These  things  brought  Governor 
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Yale  into  correspondence  with  the 
Honorable  Governor  Saltonstall  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont  of  New  Ha- 
ven, which  was  the  occasion  of  his 
generous  donations.  In  the  year 
1714,  he  sent  forty  volumes  of  books 
in  Mr.  Dummer^s  collection.  Last 
year  he  sent  above  three  hundred 
volumes,  both  which  parcels  I  sup- 
pose to  be  worth  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  This  summer  he 
sent  goods  to  the  value  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  at  prime  cost, 
besides  the  king^s  picture  and  arms, 
with  some  intimations  that  he  would 
yet  add;  and  accordingly  three 
years  aOer,  he  sent  to  the  value  of 
one  hundred  pounds  more;  both 
which  parcels  were  sold  here  for  an 
equivalent  to  four  hundred  pounds 
sterling. 

On  September  12,  1718,  there 
was  a  splendid  commencement  held 
at  New  Haven,  where  were  present, 
besides  the  trustees,  the  Honorable 
Gurdon  Saltonstall,  Esq.,  Governor 
of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  the 
Honorable  William  Taylor,  Esq.,  as 
representing  Governor  Yale,  the 
Honorable  Nathan  Gold,  Esq.,  Dep- 
uty Governor,  sundry  of  the  wor- 
shipful Assistants,  the  Judges  of  the 
Circuit,  a  great  number  of  reverend 
ministers,  and  a  great  concourse  of 
spectators. 

The  trustees,  in  commemoration 
of  Grovernor  Yale's  great  generosi- 
ty, called  the  collegiate  school,  af- 
ter his  name,  Yale  College ;  and  en- 
tered a  memorial  thereof  upon  re- 
cord, which  is  as  follows : 

Generosissimi,  honoratissimi  Do- 
mini Elihu  Yale  Armigeri,  dona- 
tione,  vigilantes  Scholse  Academical, 
in  splendido  Novi  Portus  Connecti- 
cutensis  oppido  constitute),  Curato- 
res,  sdificium  collegiale  inceptum 
erectumque  perficere  capaces  red- 
diti,  honorem  tali  tantoque  Msecena- 
ti  patronoque  debitum,  animo  gra- 
tissimo  meditantes,  memoriamque 
t^nti  beneficii  in  banc  prsecipue  co- 
loniam  collati,  in  omne  fevum  mo- 
do  Optimo  perducere  studiosi :  Nos 
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Curatores  negotii .  tanti,  in  commu-  " 
ne  pncsertim  hujus  provincise  pop- 
uli  bonum,  momenti  curi  honorati, 
omothumadan  consentimus,  statui- 
mus  et  ordinamus,  nostras  cedes  aca- 
demicas  patroni  munificentissimi 
nomine  appellari,  atque  Yalbnsb 
Collegium  nominari :  ut  haec  pro- 
vincia  diutumum  viri  adeo  genero- 
si,  qui,  tanta  benevolen^tii  tantaque  . 
nobilitate,  in  commodum  iliorum 
maximum  propriamque  incolarum, 
et  in  preesenti  et  futuris  seculis,  util- 
itatem  consul  uit,  monumentum  re- 
tineat  et  conservet. 

Jacobits  Notes, 

MosEs  Notes, 

Samuel  Andrew, 

Samuel  Russel, 

JosBPHus  Webb, 

Johannes  Davenport, 

Thomas  Ruggles, 

Stephanus  Buckingham. 
Which  I  shall  translate,  for  the 
sake  of  the  English  reader. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Collegiate 
School,  constituted  in  the  splendid 
town  of  New  Haven,  in  Connecti- 
cut, being  enabled  by  the  most  gen- 
erous donation  of  the  Honorable 
Elihu  Yale,  Esq.,  to  finish  the 
college  house,  already  begun  and 
erected,  gratefully  considering  the 
honor  due  to  such  and  so  great  a 
benefactor  and  patron,  and  being 
desirous,  in  the  best  manner,  to  per- 
petuate to  all  ages  the  memory  of 
so  great  a  benefit,  conferred  chiefly 
on  this  colony:  We  the  trustees, 
having  the  honor  of  being  intrusted 
with  an  affair  of  so  great  impor- 
tance to  the  common  good  of  the 
people,  especially  of  this  province, 
do  with  one  consent  agree,  deter- 
mine and  ordain,  that  our  college 
house  shall  be  called  by  the  name 
of  its  munificent  patron,  and  shall 
be  named  Yale  College  ;  that  this 
province  may  keep  and  preserve  a 
lasting  monument  of  such  a  gene- 
rous gentleman,  who,  by  so  great  a 
benevolence  and  generosity,  has  pro- 
vided for  their  greatest  good,  and 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  inhab- 
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iUtnts,  both  m  the  present  and  future 
ages. 

On  the  commencement  day  morn- 
ing, this  monument  both  of  gene- 
rosity and  gratitude  was  with  solemn 
pomp  read  off  in  the  college  hall, 
both  in  Latin  and  English ;  then  the 
procession  moved  to  the  meeting 
house,  to  attend  the  public  exercises 
of  the  day;  wherein,  besides  the 
oration  made  by  one  of  the  bache- 
lors, the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Davenport, 
one  of  the  trustees,  at  the  desire  of 
the  body,  made  a  florid  oration, 
wherein  he  largely  insisted  upon 
and  highly  extolled  the  generosity 
of  Governor  Yale.  Eight  candi* 
dates  received  the  honor  of  a  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  and  sev- 
eral more  were  created  Masters. 
And  the  Honorable  Governor  Sal- 
tonstall  was  pleased  to  grace  and 
crown  the  whole  solemnity  with  an 
elegant  Latin  oration ;  wherein  he 
congratulated  the  present  happy 
state  of  the  College,  in  being  fixed 
at  New  Haven,  and  enriched  with 
so  many  noble  benefactions;  and 
particularly  celebrated  the  great  gen- 
erosity of  Governor  Yale,  with  much 
respect  and  honor. 

After  this  the  trustees  sent  a  very 
complaisant  letter  of  thanks  to  Gov- 
ernor Yale,  and  gave  him  a  partic- 
ular account  of  all  the  transactions 
at  the  commencement. 

Governor  Yale,  the  great  bene- 
factor to  this  College,  died  July  8th, 
172  L  He  descended  from  an  an- 
cient and  wealthy  family  in  Wales, 
who  for  many  generations  possessed 
the  manor  of  Plas  Grannow,  and 
several  other  messuages,  near  the 
city  of  Wrexham,  of  the  yearly  val- 
ue of  five  hundred  pounds.  Thom« 
as  Yale,  Esq., the  Governor's  father, 
for  the  sake  of  religion,  came  over 
to  America  with  the  first  settlers  of 
New  Haven,  in  the  year  1638. 
Here  the  Grovernor  was  born,  April 
5,  1648.  He  went  to  England  at 
the  age  of  about  ten  years ;  to  the 
East  Indies  at  about  thir^,  where 
he  lived  near  twenty  years ;  acqui- 


red a  very  great  estate ;  was  made 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  George ;  mar- 
ried an  Indian  lady  of  fortune,  the 
relict  of  Governor  Hinmers,  his  pre- 
decessor; by  whom  he  had  three 
daughters,  viz.  Katharine,  who  was 
afterwards  married  to  Dudley  North, 
Esq.,  commonly  called  Lord  North ; 
Ann,  who  was  married  to  the  Lord 
James  Cavendish,  uncle  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire ;  and  Ursula,  who 
died  unmarried.  After  his  return 
to  London,  he  was  chosen  Governor 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
made  the  donations  before  mention- 
ed. And  it  is  said,  that  a  little  be- 
fore his  death,  he  wrote  his  will, 
wherein  he  gave  five  hundred  pounds 
more ;  but  afterwards,  thinking  it 
was  best  to  execute  that  part  of  his 
will  in  his  lifetime,  he  packed  up 
goods  to  that  value,  ready  to  be 
sent ;  but  before  they  M'ere  shipped, 
he  took  a  journey  into  Wales,  and 
died  at  Wrexham,  in  or  near  the 
seat  of  his  ancestors.  So  that  the 
goods  were  not  sent,  neither  could 
the  will  obtain  a  probate,  although 
Governor  Saltonstall  took  much  pains 
to  effect  it 

He  was  a  gentleman  who  greatly 
abounded  in  good  humor  and  gene- 
rosity, as  well  as  in  wealth ;  and  his 
name  and  memory  will  be  grateful- 
ly perpetuated  in  Yale  College. 

A  note  on  the  189th  page  of  Ba- 
con^s  Historical  Discourses,  affords 
reason  to  believe  that  President  Clap 
lias  not  given  to  Jeremiah  Dummer, 
Jr.,  then  agent  in  London  for  the 
colony  of  Connecticut,  all  the  hon- 
or due  him  for  his  exertions  in  be- 
half of  the  infant  College.  It  was 
probably  owing  to  his  influence,  that 
the  charities  of  Governor  Yale  took 
this  direction. 

A  catalogue  of  the  paintings  in 
the  south  room  of  the  Trumbull 
Gallery,  Yale  College,  contains  some 
further  particulars  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Kingsley.  He  says:  The 
portrait  of  Governor  Yale,  now  in 
possession  of  the  College,  was  pre- 
sented by  Dudley  North,  Esq.,  son  of 
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Catharine ;  and  was  sent  to  the  col- 
lege in  1789,  on  the  application  of 
President  Stiles.  This  grandson  of 
Crovernor  Yale  was  at  that  time  own« 
er  of  the  family  estate  at  Wrexham, 
and  was  a  member  of  Parliament 
From  a  date  on  the  canvas,  the  por* 
trait  appears  to  have  been  executed 
by  £.  Seeman,  1717,  about  four 
years  before  the  Governor's  death. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Gov* 
emor  Yale's  epitaph,  in  the  church- 
yard at  Wrexham : 

Under  this  tomb  lyes  interred  Eli- 
hu  Yale,  of  Place  Gronow,  Esq.; 
bom  5th  of  April,  1648,  and  dyed 
the  8th  of  July,  1721,  aged  73  years. 

Bom  in  America,  in  Europe  bred. 

In  Afric  tniverd,  end  in  Asie  wed, 

Where  long  he  liv'd  and  thriv'd;  aft  liondon 

dead. 
Mnch  good,  lome  ill  he  did ;  to  hope  alPt  even. 
And  that  hit  loul  through  mercy's  gone  to 
heaven. 
You  that  Burvive  and  read,  take  care 
For  this  nest  eerlain  eiit  to  prepare, 
For  only  the  actiona  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

An  engraved  likeness  of  Gover« 
nor  Yale  was  sent  to  the  College  at 
an  early  period,  under  which  was 
placed,  in  manuscript,  the  following 
inscription : 

Effigies  clarissimi  viri  D.  D.  Elihu 
Yale,  Londinensis  Armigeri. 

En  vir !  cui  meritas  laudes  ob  facta  per  orbis 

Extremos  fines,  inclyta  fama  dedit. 
.£quor  arans  tumidum,   gasas   adduzit  ab 
India, 

Quas  ille  sparsit  mnnifieante  menu  t 
InMciiisD  leneoras,  ut  noctis  luce  corusc& 

Phoebus,  ab  occiduis  pellit  et  ille  placis. 
Dam  mens  grata  manel,  nomen  lauoesqae 
Yalxubeb 

Cantabunt  soioles,  unanimique  patkis. 

Imitated  by  Dr.  Percival. 

Behold  the  man,  forgenerons  deeds  renowa'd. 

Who  in  remoiest  regions  won  his  fame ; 
With  wise  munificence  he  scattered  round 


The  wealth,  that  o*er  the  sea  from  India 
camOs 
From  western  realms  he  bids  dark  ignorance 

As  flies  the  night  belbra  the  dawning  rays : 
So  Ions  as  grateful  bosoms  beat,  shall  high 
YALE*8  sons  and  piobs  fathers  sing  his 
praise. 

The  gratitude  expressed  by  the 
founders  of  Yale  College,  and  the 
other  leading  men  of  the  colony, 
for  the  "generous  donations'*  of 
Governor  lale,  and  the  very  great 
benefits  to  the  country  and  the  world 
that  are  traced  back  to  these  early 
endowments  of  the  Institution,  we 
wish  might  inspire  some  of  our  cap- 
italists with  a  laudable  desire  to  en- 
roll their  names,  along  with  that  of 
Yale,  as  the  benefactors  of  mankind, 
by  endowing  such  of  our  infant  in- 
stitutions as  Lane  Seminary,  and 
Western  Reserve,  Marietta  and  Illi- 
nois Colleges.  The  cause  of  ed- 
ucation, of  religion,  of  good  order, 
at  the  West,  depends  on  the  prosper- 
ity of  these  seminaries.  They  need 
funds.  But  such  are  the  calls  on 
the  charities  of  the  middle  class  of 
Christians,  for  the  prosecution  of 
more  direct  measures  for  spreading 
the  Gospel,  that  they  reluctantly 
close  their  ears,  with  few  excep- 
tions, against  the  appeals  of  these  in- 
stitutions. Permanent  endowments, 
therefore,  can  come  only  from  the 
Elihu  Yales  of  the  country — men 
of  wealth  and  munificent  hearts, 
who  either  have  few  heirs  depen- 
dent upon  them,  or  property  enough 
both  for  heirs  and  noble  charities. 
Let  such  men  remember,  at  least 
in  their  wills,  the  colleges  referred 
to — a  sure  way  of  embalming  their 
names  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful 
posterity. 
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THE   ANGELS'   LAMENT    OVER   LOST   SOULS. 

In  visions  strange,  upon  a  dreary  shore 

I  stood  where  rocks  confused  and  high  up-piPd, 

Stupendous  forms,  frownM  o^er  the  ocean's  roar. 

Which  ever  in  their  bases  caverns  wore. 
And  shook  the  coast  afar  with  murmurings  wild. 

Behind  arose  a  forest  dark  and  wide ; 

Before  the  mighty  desert  of  the  sea : 
No  beacon  there  the  helmsman  lost  to  guide ; 
No  harbor  where  the  wandering  ship  might  ride : 

Fit  place  for  sailors'  graves  it  seemed  to  be. 

'Twas  twilight  spread  with  clouds  ;  but  o'er  the  deep 

Long  streaks  of  sky  just  on  the  horizon  shone  : 
The  winds,  which  never  here  had  sunk  to  sleep, 
Blew  loud  and  hoarsest  now ; — upon  the  steep 
I  lay,  and  watched  the  gloomy  scene  alone. 

The  waves  were  tinged  beneath  that  scanty  sky 

Dark-grey,  whene'er  they  reared  their  ridge  of  foam. 

At  distance,  wall'd  with  rocks  immensely  high, 

A  narrow  island  coast  I  could  descry. 

Where  men  in  forms  of  grief  appeared  to  roam. 

Oh  how  despair  had  borrowed  from  the  mind 

The  outer  hues  and  lineaments  of  care : 
Each  thought  of  swiftest  flight  yet  leA  behind 
The  flush  and  stamp  of  passion  well  defin'd, 
Like  lightnings  fix'd  and  printed  on  the  air. 

Silent  they  seem'd  to  pace  along ; — the  day 

Saw,  as  it  rose  and  as  it  fell,  their  pain. 
Silent  they  pac^d,  and  watch'd  out  night's  delay, 
Save  when  some  wildest  image  pass'd  away. 
They  shriek 'd  for  gladness,  ere  it  came  agsun. 

Naught  was  to  them  that  glorious  western  sun. 
Emblem  to  mortals  here  of  joys  above : 

Naught  was  the  dash  of  waves,  or  day  begun; 

Day  was  as  night,  and  nature's  smile  was  gone  : 

The  darkness  of  the  soul  obscured  all  forms  of  love. 

Each  to  the  pangs  which  being  scarce  could  hold 
Was  fettered ;  knew  nor  felt  he  aught  beside. 

The  sympathies  of  earth  were  stiflT  and  cold  ; 

For  how  could  love  and  joy  their  buds  unfold. 
When  beat  by  storms  of  death  on  every  side  ? 

Much  was  I  moved  by  this  mysterious  sight ; 
In  hunum  fellowship  my  hands  I  wrung. 
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Nor  I  alone  was  movM ;  but  spirits  bright, 
Like  angeb  clad  or  martyrs  robM  in  white, 
In  voices  sad  and  shrill  their  pity  sung. 

Their  ceaseless  roar  the  waves  now  first  forbore : 
Sudden  the  winds  were  lull,  as  they  began. 

^was  sadder  far  than  earth  e^er  learnt  before, 

And  cut  deep  sorrows  in  my  heart,  no  more 
To  be  forgot  with  life ;  and  thus  it  ran : 

Mourn,  earth  and  time,  and  let  the  cry 

Spread  from  the  highest  seraph's  throne, 
Through  all  the  reign  of  the  Most  High, 

For  souls,  akin  to  heaven,  undone. 
Lost  is  their  all :  before,  behind, 

No  twinkling  ray  of  joy  appears ; 
No  hope  can  flutter  in  die  mind. 

Or  shorten  heaven's  undying  years. 
They  stand  like  beacons  lit  by  God 
Upon  the  path  that  sin  has  trod. 

Oh  that  some  winged  voice  of  love^ 

Forth  bursting  from  th'  eternal  throne, 
Could  through  these  blasted  deserts  move. 

And  stop  each  desperate  sufferer's  groan. 
**  Awake  and  live,  thou  ruined  mind ; 

Bloom  forth  beneath  the  love  of  heaven : 
Fly  from  thy  prison,  soul  refined, 

Towards  God,  who  speaks  thy  sins  forgiv'n.'* 
Ah  I  worlds  may  rise  in  chaos  drear. 
And  sink,  ere  they  such  tidings  hear. 

Ah !  'tis  a  bitter  destiny 

That,  while  your  sleepless  souls  shall  last. 
Memory,  awake  at  God's  decree. 

Must  brood  and  hover  o'er  the  past ; 
That  conscience  may  not  close  her  eye 

Watching  sin's  ever-deepening  stain ; 
While  worn-out  hope  no  more  can  try 

To  escape  these  rolling  waves  of  painl 
There  is  no  ark  of  safety  more ; 
There  is  no  distant  sun-bright  shore. 

O I  could  we  still  their  fever's  rage  I 

O,  might  we  suffer  in  their  place  1 
For  pain  were  bliss  through  many  an  age. 

If  thus  we  won  them  pardoning  grace. 
But  what  avails  the  idle  thought  ? 

Sin  past  remembered,  present  known. 
Is  with  remorse  and  horror  fraught, 

With  deep  despair  and  many  a  groan. 
They  cast  the  light  from  heav'n  away. 
And  sought  a  night  that  knows  no  day. 
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Then  since  your  minds  no  rest  can  know  ; 

Since  no  deliverer  can  be  found  $ 
Bid  thousand  streams  of  sorrow  flow, 

Tear  wide  each  deep  and  cureless  wound. 
But  we  oft  resting  on  the  win^ 

Will  mourn  for  minds  to  rum  given, 
That  might  have  learnM  with  us  to  singi 

That  might  have  shone  and  glow'd  in  heaven. 
O  shipwreck  dear  heyond  all  cost. 
When  once  heaven^s  kindred,  souls,  are  lost 

Alas !  how  feeble  the  reflected  song : 

Far  other  notes  they  sung,  but  such  the  strain ; 
It  ceasM ;  but  stayed  upon  my  senses  long, 
And  fillM  me  with  its  echo  clear  and  strong, 
Until  I  fled  the  agony  of  pain. 

And  as  the  voices  died  they  seemed  to  say 

^^  Be  like  in  pity  to  the  blest  above, 
Who  mourn  for  souls  that  cast  themselves  away, 
Besiffned,  but  not  exulting  on  the  day, 

When  judgment  issues  from  eternal  love.** 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


The  Bible  in  Spain ;  or  the  Jour* 
nejfSj  Adventures  and  Lnprieon^ 
ments  of  an  Engluhman^  in  an 
attempt  to  circulate  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Peninsula,  By  Geobgs 
Borrow. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  very  enter- 
taining book — a  book  which  will  be 
read  by  almost  all  intelligent  per* 
sons  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  author,  Mr.  George 
Borrow,  went  to  Spain  in  1835,  in 
the  service  of  the  British  and  For* 
eign  Bible  Society,  and  there  he 
remained  until  1840,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  short  intervals  of  absence 
in  England.  His  work  on  the  **  Gip- 
sies of  Spain,^^  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  reading  public,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  a  most  favor- 
able reception  of  the  *^  Bible  in 
Spain.'^  Who  Mr.  Borrow  toos,  we 
are  not  informed  ;  but  what  he  u, 
a  very  intelligent,  well  educated, 
kind  hearted,    bold,    enterprising. 


English  gentleman,  shines  out  on 
every  page  of  his  work.  He  is 
evidently  not  a  clergyman,  but 
a  zealous,  generous  son  of  ^^the 
church,*^  who,  having  traveled  in 
all  parts  of  the  Eastern  continent, 
and  learned  ^  to  speak  with  other 
tongues,'*  was  prepared  as  if  by  set 

fiurpose,  for  this  work  in  Spain. 
nto  whatever  company  he  fell,  he 
was  at  home.  He  could  converse 
with  every  tribe,  sect,  and  profes- 
sion of  people,  whom  he  chanced 
to  meet;  and  knowing  their  preju- 
dices and  weak  sides,  he  was  able 
to  promote  the  cause  in  which  he 
had  embarked,  by  making  himself 
a  favorite  with  all  parties.  When- 
ever he  wished  to  pass  ^^  incog.*'  in 
his  travels,  he  found  no  difliculty 
in  making  his  companions,  whether 
gipsies,  or  Jews,  or  Roman  priests, 
mistake  him  for  one  of  their  own 
fraternity. 

Periiaps  some  may  suspect,  that 
he  carried  this  species  of  Jesuitism 
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beyond  the  limits  of  strict  lectitnde. 
When,  for  example,  he  was  at  Cor- 
dova, be  took  lodgings  in  a  public 
house  kept  by  a  violent  Cariist 
He  had  not  been  there  long,  before 
his  servant  was  turned  out  of  doors 
for  being  a  Christine ;  and  coming 
to  his  master  to  report  what  had 
befallen  him,  he  added :  ^^  the  knave 
of  a  landlord  told  me  that  you  (Mr. 
Borrow)  had  confessed  yourself  to 
be  of  the  same  politics  as  himself, 
or  he  would  not  have  liarbored  you.'^ 
To  this,  we  have  the  following  char- 
acteristic reply  from  our  author : 
*^  My  good  man,  I  am  invariably  of 
the  politics  of  the  people  at  whose 
table  I  sit,  or  beneath  whose  roof  I 
sleep ;  at  least,  I  never  say  any 
thing  which  can  lead  them  to  bus* 
pect  the  contrary :  by  pursuing 
which  system,  I  have  more  than 
once  escaped  a  bloody  pillow,  and 
having  the  wine  I  drank  spiced  with 
sublimate.^* 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Borrow  was 
able,  in  ^^  pursuing  this  system,^'  to 
sail  clear  of  actual  falsehood,  there 
are  certain  blemishes  in  his  gen- 
erally excellent  character  and  hab- 
its, of  which,  in  a  commendatory 
notice  of  his  book,  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable not  to  speak.  They  are 
faults,  however,  it  should  be  ob- 
served in  justice  to  him,  belonging 
to  his  class  and  country,  viz.  wine 
and  brandy  drinking,  and  Sabbath 
breaking— offenses  which  would  not 
now  be  tolerated  in  an  agent  of  any 
benevolent  society  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  On  one  occasion,  he 
tells  us  he  drank  a  pint  of  brandy 
without  feeling  the  least  effect  from 
it ;  and  he  speaks  of  his  wine  or 
stronger  beverage,  oflener  than  of 
his  food.  As  to  the  Sabbath,  we 
hear  very  little  about  it  One  fact, 
however,  is  sufficient.  In  1638,  he 
visited  Cadiz.  On  Saturday,  he 
dined  with  the  British  consul,  at 
whose  house,  on  the  following  day, 
divine  service  was  to  be  attended. 
But  by  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  mom- 
ing,  Mr.  Borrow  was  on  board  of 


a  steamer  bound  that  day  for  sev- 
eral ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  example  of  these  ^*  indul- 
gences*' and  **  liberties'*  in  so  ex* 
cellent  a  man  as  Mr.  Borrow,  is  far 
more  dangerous  to  society,  than  the 
^*  indelicacies'*  that  disfigure  many 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  classics. 
Vice  in  the  grosser  forms  is  con- 
templated by  virtuous  minds  with 
no  other  feelings  than  disgust — but 
when  associated  with  a  character  in 
all  other  respects  faultless,  and  even 
fascinating,  it  is  apt  to  please  rather 
than  offend  us. 

But  we  are  not  disposed  to  be 
severe  with  Mr.  Borrow.  No  reader 
of  his  ^^  Bible  in  Spain,"  can  have 
any  other  feelings  toward  him  than 
those  of  respect  and  kindness. 

Mr.  Borrow  brought  out  with  him 
from  England,  a  small  quantity  of 
Spanish  Testaments  and  Bibles, 
^hich  he  intended  to  sell  as  he 
might  have  opportunity.  It  was  a 
grand  object  with  him,  however,  to 
obtain  permission  from  the  Spanish 
government,  to  publish  the  New 
Testament  at  Madrid.  This  was  a 
difficult  point  to  be  gained.  The 
civil  war  between  the  Queen  Re- 
gent and  Don  Carlos  was  then  ra- 
ging, and  although  the  Queen's 
ministera  were  in  general  willing 
enough  at  heart  to  grant  his  request, 
yet  they  dared  not  do  it,  for  fear  of 
arousing  against  them  more  fiercely 
still,  the  displeasure  of  the  priests. 
AAer  several  ineffectual  applica- 
tions to  successive  ministers,  sup- 
ported by  the  influence  of  the  Brit- 
ish embassador,  Mr.  Villiere,  the 
present  earl  of  Clarendon,  he  finally 
took  the  hint  to  publish  an  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  being  intimated  to  him  that 
he  would  not  be  disturbed.  The 
following  extracts  will  show  with 
what  difficulties  and  with  what  suc- 
cess he  met  in  putting  the  work  into 
circulation — and  at  the  same  time, 
afford  the  reader  a  tolerably  lively 
idea  of  things  in  Spam« 
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.  **  I  had  determined,  aAer  depoeiting  a 
certain  number  of  copies  in  the  shops  of 
the  booksellers  of  Madrid,  to  ride  forth| 
Testament  in  hand,  and  endeavor  to  cir- 
culate the  word  of  God  among  ihe  Span- 
iards, not  onlj  of  the  towns  but  or  the 
vil laces ;  amons  the  children  not  only  of 
the  plains  but  of  the  hills  and  mountains. 
I  intended  to  visit  Old  Castile,  and  to 
traverse  the  whole  of  Galicia  and  the 
Asturias — to  establish  Scripture  depots  in 
the  principal  towns,  and  to  visit  the  peo- 
ple m  secret  and  secluded  spots — to  talk 
to  tlioro  of  Christ,  to  explain  to  them  the 
nature  of  his  book,  and  to  place  that  book 
in  the  hands  of  those  whom  I  should 
deem  capable  of  deriving  benefit  from  it.*' 

*'  Salamanca  was  the  first  place  which 
I  intended  to  visit." 

"  A  melancholy  town  is  Salamanca ; 
the  days  of  its  collegiate  glory  are  long 
since  past  by,  never  more  to  return  ;  a 
circumstance,  however,  which  is  little  to 
be  regretted ;  fur  what  benefit  did  the 
world  ever  derive  from  scholastic  philoso- 
phy ?  And  for  that  alone  was  Salamanca 
ever  fiimou.4.  Its  halls  are  now  almost 
silent,  and  grass  is  growing  in  its  courts, 
which  were  once  daily  thronged  by  at 
least  eight  thousand  students;  a  number 
to  which  at  the  present  day,  the  entire 
population  of  the  city  does  not  amount. 
Yet,  with  all  its  melancholy,  what  an 
interesting,  nay,  what  a  ma|[nificent 
place  is  Salamanca.  How  glorious  are 
Its  churches,  how  stupendous  are  iti*  de- 
serted convents,  and  with  what  sublime 
but  sullen  grandeur,  do  its  huge  and 
crumbling  walls,  which  crown  tne  pre- 
cipitous bank  of  the  Tormes,  look  down 
upon  the  lovely  river  and  its  venerable 
bridffe. 

'*  What  a  pity,  that,  of  the  many  rivers 
of  Spain,  scarcely  one  is  navigable.  The 
beautiful  but  shallow  Tormes,  instead  of 
proving  a  source  of  blessing  and  wealth 
to  this  part  of  Castile,  is  of  no  further 
utility  than  to  turn  the  wheels  of  various 
small  water-mills,  standing  upon  the  weirs 
of  stone,  which  at  certain  oistances  tra- 
verse the  river." 

-  '*  Durins  my  sMy  at  Salamanca,  I  took 
measures  uiat  the  word  of  God  might  be- 
come generally  known  in  this  celebrated 
city.  The  principal  bookseller  of  the 
town,  Blanco,  a  man  of  creat  wealth  and 
respectability,  consented  to  become  my 
agent  here,  and  I  in  consequence,  deposi- 
t«fd  in  his  shop  a  certain  number  of  New 
Testaments.  Ho  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
small  printing-press,  where  the  official 
bulletin  of  the  place  was  published.  For 
this  bulletin  I  prepared  an  advertisement 
of  the  work,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  I  said  that  the  New  Testament 
was  the  only  ipiide  to  salvation  ;  I  also 
spoke  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  great 
pecuniary  oacrificea  which  it  was  makingi 


with  the  view  of  proclaiming  Christ  cm- 
cified,  and  of  making  his  doctrine  known. 
This  step  will  perhaps  be  considered  by 
seme  as  too  bold,  but  I  was  not  aware 
that  I  could  take  any  more  calculated 
to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  people— a 
considerable  point.  I  also  ordered  num- 
bers of  the  same  advertisement  to  be 
struck  off  in  the  shape  of  bills,  which  I 
caused  to  be  stuck  up  in  various  parts  of 
the  town.  I  had  great  hope  that  by 
means  of  these,  a  considerable  number 
of  New  Testaments  would  be  sold.  I 
intended  to  repeat  this  experiment  in 
Valladolid,  Leon,  St.  Jago,  and  all  the 
principal  towns  which  1  visited,  and  to 
distribute  them  likewise  as  I  rode  alone : 
the  children  of  Spain  would  thus  be 
brought  to  know,  tnat  such  a  work  as  the 
New  Testament  is  in  existence,  a  fact, 
of  which  not  five  in  one  hundred  were 
then  aware,  notwithstanding  their  so  fre- 
ouently  rppcat«d  boasts  of  their  Catho- 
licity and  Christianity." 

From  Salamanca  our  author  pass- 
ed through  several  towns  to  Leon. 

<<  I  had  scarcely  been  at  Leon  three 
days  when  I  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
against  which  I  thought  the  strength  even 
of  my  constitution  would  have  yielded, 
for  it  wore  me  almi»t  to  a  skeleton,  and 
when  it  departed,  at  the  end  of  about  a 
week,  left  me  in  such  a  deplorable  state 
of  weakness,  that  I  was  scarcely  able  to 
make  the  slightest  exertion.  I  had,  how- 
ever, previously  persuaded  a  bookseller 
to  unoertake  the  charge  of  vending  the 
Testaments,  and  had  published  my  ad- 
vertisements as  usual,  though  without 
very  sanguine  hope  of  success,  as  Leon 
is  a  place  where  the  inhabitants,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  are  furious  Carlinta, 
and  ignorant  and  blinded  followera  of  the 
old  papal  church.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
bishop's  see,  which  was  once  enjoyed 
by  the  prime  counsellor  of  Don  Carlos, 
whose  fierce  and  bigoted  spirit  still  seems 
to  pervade  the  place.  Scarcely  had  the 
advertisements  appeared,  when  the  cler- 
gy were  in  motion.  They  went  from 
house  to  house,  banning  and  cursing,  and 
denouncing  misery  to  whomsoever  siiould 
either  purchase  or  read  "  the  accursed 
books,  which  had  been  sent  into  the 
country  by  heretics  fur  the  purpose  of 
perverting  the  innocent  minds  of  the  pop- 
ulation. They  did  more;  they  com- 
menced a  process  against  the  bookseller 
in  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Fortunately 
this  court  is  not  at  present  in  the  posses- 
sion of  much  authority  ;  and  the  booksel- 
ler, a  bold  and  determined  man,  set  them 
at  defiance,  and  went  so  far  as  to  affix  an 
advertisement  to  the  gate  of  the  very  ca- 
thedral. Notwithstanding  the  cry  raised 
Bgainat  the  book,  several  copies  were  sold 
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■t  Leon  :   two  were  purehased  hy  ez- 
friiira,  and  the  lame  number  by  parochial 

I  priests  from  neighboring  Tillages,  I  be- 
ieve  the  whole  number  disposed  of  du- 
ring my  stay  amounted  to  fifteen ;  so  that 
my  visit  to  this  dark  corner  was  not  alto- 
gether in  vain,  as  the  seed  of  the  Gospel 
nad  been  sown,  though  sparingly.  But 
the  palpable  darkness  which  envelopes 
Leon  is  truly  lamentable,  and  the  igno* 
ranee  of  the  people  is  so  great,  that  print- 
ed charms  and  incantations  against  Satan 
and  iiis  host,  and  against  every  kind  of 
misfortune,  are  publicly  sold  in  tiie  shops, 
and  are  in  great  demand.  Such  are  the 
results  of  popery,  a  deluxinn  which,  more 
than  any  otner,  baa  tended  to  debase  and 
brutalisee  the  human  mind.'* 

Leaving  Leon,  Mr.  Borrow  vis- 
ited various  places  with  iittle  suc- 
cess, and  at  length  arrived  at  Lugo, 
a  village  of  six  thousand  inhab- 
itants. 

"  At  Logo  I  found  a  wealthy  booksel- 
ler, to  whom  I  brought  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  Madrid.  He  willini^ly 
undertook  the  sale  of  my  books,  l^he 
Lord  deigned  to  favor  my  feeble  exer- 
tions in  his  cause  at  Lugo.  I  brought 
thither  thirty  Testaments,  all  of  which 
were  disposed  of  in  une  day  ;  the  Bishop 
of  the  place,  for  Luso  is  an  episcopal  see, 
purchasing  two  copies  fur  himself,  while 
several  priests  and  ex-friars,  instead  of 
following  the  example  of  their  brethren 
ttt  Leon,  by  persecuting  the  work,  spoke 
well  of  it  and  recommended  its  perusal. 
I  was  much  grieved  that  my  -  stock  of 
these  holy  books  was  exhausted,  there 
being  a  great  demand ;  and  had  I  been 
able  to  supply  them,  quadruple  the  quan- 
tity might  nave  been  sold  durinjg  the  few 
days  that  I  continued  at  Lugo. 

**  We  stayed  one  week  at  Lugo,  and 
thf»n  directed  our  steps  to  Coruna,  about 
twelve  leagues  distant.  We  arose  be- 
fore daybreak,  in  order  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  escort  of  the  general  post,  in  whose 
company  we  travelled  upward  of  six 
leagues.  There  was  much  talk  of  rob- 
bers, and  flying  parties  of  the  factious, 
on  which  account  our  escort  was  consid- 
erable. At  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
leagues  from  Lugo,  our  guard,  instead  of 
regular  soldiers,  consisted  of  a  body  of 
about  fifly  Miguelites.  They  had  all  the 
appearance  of  banditti,  but  a  finer  body 
of  ferocious  fellows  I  never  saw.  They 
were  all  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  mostly 
of  tall  stature,  and  of  Herculean  brawn 
and  limbs.  They  wore  huge  whiskers, 
and  walked  with  a  fanfaronading  air,  as 
if  they  courted  danger  and  despised  it.'* 

"  We  found  Coruna  full  of  bustle  and 
life,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  the  English 
squadron.    On  the  following  day,  how- 
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ever,  it  departed,  being  bound  fbr  th« 
Mediterranean  on  a  short  cruise,  where- 
upon matters  instantly  relumed  to  their 
usual  course. 

"  I  had  a  depot  of  five  hundred  Testa* 
ments  at  Coruna,  from  which  it  was  my 
intention  to  supply  the  principal  towns 
of  Galicia.  Inlmediately  on  my  arrival 
I  published  advertisements,  according  to 
my  usual  practice,  and  the  book  obtained 
ft  tolerable  aale— seven  or  eight  copiea 
per  day,  on  the  average." 

At  Sl  James,  Mr.  B.  met  with  a 
cordial  coadjutor  in  the  hookaeller 
of  the  place,  Rey  Romero. 

'*  There  is  a  curious  anecdote  con- 
nected with  the  skippers  of  Padron, 
which  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  out 
of  place  here,  as  it  relates  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  I  was  une  day 
in  the  shop  of  my  friend,  the  booksellttr 
at  St.  James,  when  a  stout  good-humored 
looking  priest  entered.  He  took  up  one 
of  my  1  estaments,  and  forthwith  burst 
into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter.  "  Whnt  is 
the  matter?'*  demunded  the  bookseller. 
'*  The  sight  of  this  book  reminds  me  of  a 
circumstance,**  replied  the  other :  **  about 
twenty  years  aco,  when  the  English  first 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  be  very  zealous 
in  convertinff  us  Spaniards  to  their  own 
way  of  thinking,  tfiey  distributed  a  great 
number  of  books  of  tnis  kind  among  the 
Spaniards  who  chanced  to  be  in  London ; 
some  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  cer- 
tain skippers  of  Padron,  and  these  good 
folks,  on  their  return  to  Galicia,  were 
observed  to  have  become  on  a  sudden, 
exceedingly  opinionated  and  fond  of  dis- 
pute. It  was  scarcely  possible  to  make 
an  assertion  in  their  liearing  without  re- 
ceiving a  flat  contradiction,  especially 
when  religious  suhj(>cts  were  brou»ht  on 
the  carpet.  *  It  is  false,*  they  would  sa;|r ; 
*  Saint  Paul,  in  such  a  chapter  and  in 
such  a  verse,  says  exactly  the  contrary.' 
'  What  can  you  know  concerning  what 
Saint  Paul  or  any  other  saint  has  writ- 
ten ?*  the  priests  would  ask  them.  *  Much 
more  than  you  think,*  the^  replied  ;  *  we 
are  no  longer  to  be  kept  in  darkness  and 
icnorance  respecting  tnese  matters  ;*  and 
then  they  would  produce  their  books  and 
read  paragraphs,  making  such  comments 
that  every  person  was  scandalized:  they 
cared  notoin^  about  the  pope,  and  even 
spoke  with  irreverence  of  the  bones  of 
Saint  James.  However,  the  matter  was 
soon  bruited  about,  and  a  commission 
was  dispatched  from  our  see  to  collect 
the  books  and  burn  them.  This  was 
effected,  and  the  skippers  were  either 

finished  or  reprimanded,  since  which 
have  heard  nothing  more  of  them.  I 
could  not  forbear  laughing  when  I  saw 
these  books;  they  instantly  brought  to 
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vy  mind  tbe  skippers  of  Padron  and 
their  religious  disputations." 

We  have  room  only  for  a  few 
of  the  more  interesting  scenes  and 
events  of  Mr.  Borrow^s  tour. 

**  So  it  came  to  pass  that  one  night  I 
found  myself  in  the  ancient  town  of 
Oviedo,  in  a  very  large,  scantily  fur- 
nished, and  remote  room  in  an  ancient 
posada,  formerly  a  palace  of  the  counts 
of  Santa  Cruz.  It  was  past  ten,  and  the 
rain  was  descending  in  torrents.  I  was 
writing,  but  suddenly  cessed  on  hearing 
numerous  footsteps  ascending  the  creak- 
ing stairs  which  led  to  my  apartment. 
The  door  was  flung  open,  and  in  walked 
nine  men  of  tall  stature,  marshaled  by  a 
little  hunch-backed  personage.  They 
were  all  muffled  in  tne  long  cloaks  of 
Spain,  but  I  instantly  knew  by  their  de- 
meanor that  they  were  cabal  leros,  or 
gentlemen.  They  placed  themselves  in 
a  rank  before  the  table  where  I  was  sit- 
ting. Suddenly  and  simultaneously  they 
all  fluns  back  their  cloaks,  and  I  per- 
ceived that  every  one  bore  a -book  in  his 
hand ;  a  book  which  I  knew  full  well. 
Afler  a  pause,  which  I  was  unable  to 
break,  for  I  sat  lost  in  astonishment,  and 
almost  conceived  myself  visited  by  appa- 
ritions, the  hunchback,  advancing  some- 
what before  the  rest,  said  in  soft  silvery 
tones,  *'  Senor  Cavalier,  was  it  you  who 
brought  this  book  to  the  Asturias.^"  I 
now  supposed  that  they  were  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  place,  come  to  take  me 
into  custody,  and,  risinc  from  my  seat,  I 
exclaimed,  *'  It  certainly  was  1,  and  it 
was  my  glory  to  have  done  so ;  the  book 
is  tbe  New  Testament  of  God  :  I  wish  it 
'  was  in  my  power  to  bring  a  million." 
**  I  heartily  wish  so  too,"  said  the  little 
personage  with  a  sigh.  **  Be  under  no 
appreiieusion,  Sir  Cavalier,  these  gentle- 
men are  my  friends ;  we  have  just  pur- 
chased these  books  in  the  shop  wnere 
you  placed  them  for  sale,  and  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  calling  upon  you,  in  order 
to  return  our  thanks  for  the  treasure  you 
have  brought  us.  1  hope  you  can  furnish 
us  with  the  Old  Testament  also.'*  I  re- 
plied, that  I  was  sorry  to  inform  him 
that  at  present  it  was  entirely  out  of  my 
power  to  comply  with  his  wish,  as  I  had 
no  Old  Testaments  in  my  possession, 
but  did  not  despair  of  procuring  some 
speedily  from  England.  He  then  asked 
me  a  great  many  questions  concerning 
my  biblical  travels  in  Spain,  and  my  suc- 
cess, and  the  views  entertained  by  the 
society  with  respect  to  Spain,  adding, 
that  he  hoped  we  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  Asturias,  which  he  as- 
sured me .  was  the  beat  ground  in  the 
peninsula  for  our  labor.  Afler  about  half 
an  hour's  conversation,  he  suddenly  said. 


in  the  English  language,  '*  Good  nighu 
sir,"  wrapped  his  cloak  around  him,  and 
walked  out  as  he  had  come.  His  com- 
panions, who  had  hitherto  not  uttered  a 
word,  all  repeated,  "Good  night,  sir;" 
and,  adjusting  their  cloaks,  followed 
him." 

Having  returned  to  Madrid,  Mr* 
B.  thus  expresses  his  gratitude. 

"  Well,  we  reached  Burgos  in  safety; 
we  reached  Valladolid  in  safety ;  wa 
passed  the  Guadarama  in  safety ;  and 
were  at  length  safely  housed  in  Madrid. 
People  said  we  had  been  very  lucky ; 
Antonio  said,  "  It  was  so  written  ;"  but  I 
say.  Glory  be  to  the  Lord  for  his  mercies 
vouchsafed  to  us." 

The  following  extracts  unfold  his 
subsequent  operations. 

*'  The  first  step  which  I  took  afler  my 
return  to  Madrid,  toward  circulating  the 
Scriptures,  was  a  very  bold  one.  it  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  tbe  establish- 
ment of  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  Testaments. 
This  shop  was  situated  in  the  Calle  del 
Principe,  a  respectable  and  well  frequent- 
ed street  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
square  of  Cervantes.  I  furnished  it  hand- 
somely with  glass  cases,  and  chandeliers, 
and  procured  an  acute  Gallegan  of  the 
name  of  Pepe  Calzado,  to  superintend 
the  business,  who  gave  me  weekly  a  faith- 
ful account  of  the  copies  sold. 

"  *  How  strangely  times  alter,'  said  I, 
the  second  day  subsequent  to  tbe  opening 
of  my  establishment,  as  I  stood  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  leaning  against 
the  wall  with  folded  arms,  surveying  my 
shop,  on  the  windows  of  which  were 
painted  in  large  yellow  characters,  Da- 
tpaeho  de  la  Sociedad  Bibliea  y  EHraiu 
eera;  *■  how  strangely  times  after;  here 
have  I  been  during  the  last  eight  months 
running  about  old  popish  Spain,  distribu- 
ting Testaments,  as  agent  of  what  the 
papists  call  an  heretical  society,  and  have 
neither  been  stoned  nor  burnt ;  and  here 
am  I  now  in  the  capital,  doing  that  which 
one  would  think  were  enough  to  causa 
all  the  dead  inquisitors  and  officials  bu- 
ried within  the  circuit  of  the  walls  to 
rise  from  their  graves  and  cry  abomina- 
tion ;  and  yet  no  one  interferes  with  me. 
Pope  of  Rome  !  Pope  of  Rome !  look  to 
thyself.  That  shop  may  be  closed,  but 
oh !  what  a  sign  oi  the  times,  that  it  haa 
been  permitted  to  exist  for  one  day«  It 
appears  to  me,  my  father,  that  the  daya 
of  your  sway  are  numbered  in  Spain  ; 
that  you  will  not  be  permitted  much  lon- 
ger to  plunder  her,  to  scoff  at  her,  and  to 
scourge  her  with  scorpions,  as  in  by-g«>na 
periods.  See  I  not  the  hand  on  the  wall  ? 
oee  I  not  in  yonder  letters,  a  *•  Mene, 
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.  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharrin  ?*    Look  to  thy- 

•elf,  Batutchci.* " 

"  A  short  timo  after  the  eetahliihment 
of  the  deepacho  at  Madrid,  I  once  more 
mounted  the  saddle,  and,  attended  by 
Antonio,  rode  over  to  Toledo,  for  the 
purpose  of  circulating  the  Scriptures, 
sending  beforehand  by  a  muleteer  a  carao 
of  one  hundred  Testaments.  1  instantly 
addressed  myself  to  the  principal  hook- 
seller  of  the  place,  whom,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance or  bis  living  in  a  town  so 
abounding  with  canons,  priests,  and  ex- 
friars,  as  Toledo,  I  expected  to  find  a 
Carlist,  or  a  setviie  at  least.  I  was  never 
more  mistaken  in  my  life :  on  entering 
the  shop,  which  was  very  large  and  com- 
modious, I  beheld  a  stout  athletic  roan, 
dressed  in  a  kind  of  cavalry  uniform, 
with  a  helmet  on  his  head  and  an  im- 
mense sabre  in  his  hand :  this  was  the 
bookseller  himself,  who  I  soon  found  was 
an  officer  in  the  national  cavalry.  Upon 
leamina  who  I  was,  he  shook  me  heartily 
b^  the  band,  and  said  that  nothing  would 
give  him  areater  pleasure  than  taking 
charge  of  the  books,  which  he  would  en- 
deavor to  circulate  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability." 

**  I  now  entered  upon  the  year  1838| 
perhaps  the  most  eventfbl  or  all  those 
which  I  passed  in  Spain.  Thedespacho 
still  continued  open,  with  a  somewhat  in- 
creasing sate.  Having  at  this  time  little 
of  particular  moment  with  which  to  oc- 
cupy myself,  I  committed  to  the  press 
two  works,  which  for  some  time  past  had 
been  in  the  course  of  preparation.  These 
were  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  the  Span- 
ish Gipsy,  and  the  Euscarra  languages." 

"  Aoout  the  middle  of  January  a  swoop 
was  made  upon  me  by  my  enemies,  in 
the  shape  of  a  peremptory  prohibition 
from  the  political  governor  of  Madrid,  to 
sell  any  more  New  Testaments.  This 
measure  by  no  means  took  me  b^  sur- 
prise, as  I  had  for  some  time  previouslv 
been  expecting  somethina  of  the  kino, 
on  account  of  the  political  sentiments  of 
the  mininters  then  in  power.  I  forthwith 
paid  a  visit  to  Sir  George  Villiers,  inform- 
ing him  of  what  had  occurred." 

'*  Throughout  this  affair,  I  can  not  find 
words  sufficiently  strong  to  do  justice  to 
the  zeal  and  interest  which  Sir  George 
Villiers  displayed  in  the  cause  of  the 
Testament.  He  had  various  interviews 
with  Ofalia  on  the  subject,  and  in  these 
he  expressed  to  him  his  sense  of  the  in- 
justice and  tyranny  which  had  been  prac- 
ticed in  this  instance  toward  his  coun- 
tryman." 

**  At  length  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  in 
the  Gipsy  language  was  in  a  state  of 
readiness.  I  therefore  deposited  a  cer- 
tain number  of  copies  iu  the  despacho, 
and  announced  them  for  sale.  The 
Basque,  which  was  by  this   time  also 


printed,  was  Ukewiae  advertised.  For 
this  last  work  there  was  little  demand. 
Not  so,  however,  for  the  Gipsy  Luke,  of 
which  I  could  have  easily  disposed  of  the 
whole  edition  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 
Long,  however,  before  this  period  Tiad 
expired,  the  clergy  were  up  in  arms. 
'Sorcery!*  said  one  bishop.  *  There  is 
more  in  this  than  we  can  dive  into,*  ex- 
claimed a  second.  '  He  will  convert  all 
Spain  by  means  of  the  Gipsy  language,' 
cried  a  third." 

The  result  of  this  excitement,  was 
the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  B.  in  the 
prison  of  Madrid,  from  which  he 
was  soon  released  in  a  manner  very 
humiliating  to  his  persecutors. 

**  I  remained  about  three  weeks  in  the 

E risen  of  Madrid,  and  then  \e(i  it.  If  I 
ad  possessed  any  pride,  or  harbored  any 
rancor  against  the  party  who  had  con- 
sigued  me  to  durance,  the  manner  in 
which  I  was  restored  to  liberty  would 
no  doubt  have  been  highly  gratifying  to 
those  evil  passions ;  the  government  hav- 
ing acknowledged,  by  a  document  trans- 
mitted to  Sir  George,  that  I  had  been 
incarcerated  on  insumcient  grounds,  and 
that  no  stigma  attached  itself  to  me  from 
the  imprisonment  I  bad  undergone;  at 
the  same  time  agreeing  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  to  which  1  had  been  subjected 
throughout  the  progress  of  this  affair." 

"  *  It  is  useless  tarrying,'  said  I ;  *  noth* 
ing,  however,  can  oe  done  in  Madrid. 
I  can  not  sell  the  work  at  the  despa- 
cho,  and  I  have  just  received  intelli- 
gence that  all  the  copies  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  libraries  in  the  difierent  parts  of 
Spain  which  1  visited,  have  been  seques- 
trated by  order  of  the  government  My 
resolution  is  taken :  I  shall  mouiit  my 
horses,  which  are  neighing  in  the  stable, 
and  betake  myself  to  the  villages  and 
plains  of  dusty  Spain.*  ** 

Mr.  Borrow  now  commenced  his 
second  tour  among  the  villages  of 
Spain,  Wc  must  confine  our  ex* 
tracts  to  the  narrative  of  his  labors 
in  Villa  Seca,  where  he  found  in 
Juan  Lopez,  the  husband  of  his 
hostess  in  Madrid,  a  most  efficient 
coadjutor. 

"  The  grand  work  of  Scripture  circa* 
lation  soon  commenced  in  the  Sagra. 
Notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  weather. 
I  rode  about  in  all  directions.**  "  I  baa 
an  excellent  assistant  in  Antonio,  who. 
disregarding  the  heat  like  myself,  and 
afraid  of  nothing,  visited  several  villagea 
with  remarkable  success.  *  Mon  maitre,' 
said  be,  *  I  wish  to  show  you  that  notb* 
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ing  is  beyond  my  capacitj'.'  fipt  he  who' 
put  the  labors  ot  us  both  to  shame,  was 
mv  host,  Juan  Lopez,  whom  it  had  pleas* 
•d  tho  Lord  to  render  favorable  to  the 
caufie.  *  Don  Jorge/  said  he,  *  to  quUro 
tnf^aneharmt  con  usUd^  (I  wish  to  enlist 
wiih  you  ;)  1  am  a  liberal,  and  a  foe,  to 
aupemtition  ;  I  will  take  the  field,  and,  if 
necessary,  will  follow  you  to  the  end  of 
the  world :  Viva  IngraUUerra :  viva  si 
Evangilio.^  Thus  saying,  he  put  a  large 
bundle  of  Testaments  into  a  satchel,  and 
springinc  upon  the  cnipner  of  his  gray 
donk»fy,lie  cried  '  Arrhe  ourra,*  and  hast- 
ened away.    1  sat  down  to  my  journal. 

<*  Ere  I  had  finished  writing,  1  heard 
the  voice  of  the  burra  in  the  court-yard, 
and  going  out,  I  found  my  boat  returned. 
He  bad  disposed  of  his  whole  cmo  of 
twenty  Tentaments  at  the  village  orVar- 
na,  distant  from  Villa  Seca  about  a 
league.** 

**  The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  book 
of  life  soon  spread  like  wild  fire  through 
the  villages  of  the  Sagra  of  Toledo,  and 
wherever  my  people  and  myself  directed 
Our  course,  we  found  the  tntiabitants  dis- 
posed to  receive  our  merchandise  ;  it  waa 
even  called  for  where  not  exhibited." 

*'  In  Villa  Seca  there  was  a  school,  in 
which  fiAy  seven  children  were  tauzht 
the  first  rudiments  of  education.'  One 
morning  the  schoolmaster,  a  tall  slim 
figure  of  about  siity,  bearing  on  his  head 
one  of  the  peaked  hats  of  Andalusia,  and 
wrapped,  notwithstanding  the  excessive 
heal  of  the  weather,  in  a  long  cloak, 
made  his  appearance,  and  having  seated 
himself,  requested  to  be  shown  one  of 
our  books.  Having  delivered  it  to  him, 
he  remained  examining  it  for  nearly  half 
an  hour,  without  uttering  a  word.  At 
last  he  laid  it  down  with  a  sigh,  and  said 
that  he  should  be  very  happy  to  purchase 
some  of  these  books  for  his  school,  but 
from  their  appearance,  especially  from 
the  quality  or  the  paper  ana  the  binding, 
he  was  apprehensive  that  to  pay  for  them 
would  exf;eed  the  means  of  the  parents 
of  his  pupils,  as  iUay  were  almost  desti- 
tute of  money,  being  poor  laborers.  He 
then  commenced  hiaming  the  govern- 
ment, which  lie  said  established  schoola 
without  affording  the  necessary  books, 
adding,  that  in  his  school  there  were  hut 
two  books  fur  the  use  of  all  his  pupils, 
and  theae  he  confessed  contained  but 
little  good.  1  asked  him  what  he  con- 
sidered the  Testaments  were  worth  ?  He 
said,  '  Senor  Cavalier,  to  apeak  frankly, 
I  have  in  other  timea  paid  twelve  reals 
for  liooks  inferior  to  youra  in  every  re* 
•pert,  but  I  assure  you  that  my  poor  pu* 

Eils  would  be  utterly  unable  to  pav  the 
alf  of  that  sum.*  I  replied,  *  I  wifl  sell 
you  aa  many  as  yoti  please  for  three  reals 
each  1  am  acquainted  with  the  poverty 
of  the  knd,  and  my  frienda  and  myself, 


in  affording  the  people  the  meana  of  spir- 
itual instruciion,  have  no  wish  to  curtail 
their  acanty  bread.'  He  replied :  *  Ben* 
dito  aea  Dios,*  {jdeoted  be  God^)  and  could 
acarrely  believe  his  ears.  lie  instantly 
purchased  a  dozen,  expending,  aa  he 
said,  all  the  money  he  possessed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  cuartoa.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  word  of  God  into  the 
country  achools  of  Spain  ia  therefore  be- 
gun, and  I  humbly  hope  that  it  will  prove 
one  of  those  eventa  which  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, after  the  lapse  of  years,  will  have 
most  reaaon  to  remember  with  joy  and 
gratitude  to  the  Almighty.** 

*'  In  another  village,  on  my  showins  a 
Testament  to  a  woman,  she  said  that  sne 
had  a  child  at  school  for  whom  she  should 
like  to  purchase  one,  but  that  ahe  must 
first  know  whether  the  book  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  service  to  him.  She  then 
went  away,  and  presently  returnf^d  with 
the  achoolmaster,  followed  by  all  the 
children  under  his  care  *,  she  then,  show- 
ing the  schoolmaster  a  book^nquired  if 
it  would  answer  for  her  son.  The  school- 
master called  her  a  aimpleton  for  asking 
auch  a  question,  and  said  that  he  knew 
the  book  well,  and  there  was  not  its  equal 
in  the  world,  {no  hay  olro  en  el  mundo.) 
He  instantly  purchased  five  copies  for  hia 
pupils,  regretting  that  he  had  no  more 
motley,  '  for  if  I  had,*  said  he,  *  I  would 
bu^  the  whole  cargo.*  Upon  hearing 
this,  the  woman  purchased  four  copies, 
namely,  one  for  her  living  son,  another 
for  her  deeeaoed  ku^andf  a  third  for  her- 
aelf,  and  a  fourth  for  her  brother,  whom 
ahe  said  she  was  eipecting  home  that 
night  from  Madrid.** 

*'  1  subsequently  learned  that  our  pro- 
ceedings on  the  other  side  of  Madrid 
having  caused  alarm  among  the  heada  of 
the  clergy,  they  had  made  a  formal  com- 
plaint to  the  government,  who  immedi- 
ately aent  orders  to  all  the  alcaldes  of  the 
villages,  c reat  and  small,  in  New  Castile, 
to  seize  the  New  Teatament  wherever  it 
might  be  exposed  for  sale ;  but  at  the 
same  time  enjoining  them  to  be  particu- 
larly careful  not  to  detain  or  maltreat  the 
person  or  persons  who  might  be  attempt- 
ing to  vend  it.'* 

*'  I  was  not  much  discouraged  by  thia 
blow,  which  indeed  did  not  come  entirely 
unexpected.  I,  however,  determined  to 
change  the  sphere  of  action,  and  not 
expose  the  sacred  volume  to  seizure  at 
fivery  step  which  I  should  take  to  circu* 
late  it.*'  <'  My  present  plan  was  to  aban- 
don the  rural  districts,  and  to  ofii*er  the 
sacred  volume  at  Madrid,  from  houae  to 
houae,  at  the  same  low  price  as  in  tho 
country.  This  plan  I  forthwith  put  into 
execution. 

'*  Having  an  extensive  acquaintance 
amon|s  the  lower  orders,  I  selected  ei^bt 
intelligeot  individuals  to  cooperate  with 
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me,  tmoDg  whom  wen  fiT«  women.  All 
these  I  flupplied  with  Teetaments,  and 
then  lent  tnem  forth  to  all  the  pariahea 
in  Madrid.  The  result  of  their  efforts 
more  ihan  anawered  mj  ezjpectaiions.  In 
less  than  fifteen  days  after  my  return 
from  Naval  Carnero,  nearly  six  hundred 
copies  of  the  life  and  words  of  Him  of 
Naxareth  had  been  sold  in  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  Madrid :  a  fact  which  I  may  be 
permitted  to  mention  with  cladnesa  and 
with  decent  triumph  In  the  Lord." 

.  **  It  was  now  tnat  I  turned  to  account 
a  supply  of  Bibles  which  I  had  received 
from  Barcelona*  in  sheets,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  preceding  year.  The 
demand  for  the  entire  Scriptures  was 
great;  indeed  far  greater  than  I  could 
anawer,  aa  the  booka  were  diapoeed  of 
faster  than  they  could  be  made  by  the 
man  whom  I  employed  for  that  purpose. 
Eight  and  twenty  copies  were  bespoken 
and  p^id  for  before  delivery.  Many  of 
these  Bibles  found  their  way  into  the 
best  houses  in  Madrid.  The  Marquis  of 
*  *  *  *  had  a  large  family,  but  every  in- 
dividual of  it,  old  and  young,  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  Bible,  and  likewise  a  Testa- 
ment, which,  stranae  to  nay,  were  recom- 
mended by  the  chaplain  of  the  house. 
One  of  my  most  zealous  agents  in  the 
propagation  of  the  Bible  was  an  ecclesi- 
astic. He  never  walked  out  without  car- 
rying one  beneath  bis  gown,  which  he 
offered  to  the  first  person  he  met  whom 
he  thought  likely  to  purchase.  Another 
excellent  assistant  was  an  elderly  gentle- 
man of  Navarre,  enormously  neb,  who 
was  continually  purchasing  copies  on  his 
own  account,  which  he^  as  I  was  told, 
sent  into  his  native  province,  for  distribu- 
tion smong  his  friends  and  the  poor." 

**  It  almost  appeared  to  me  at  this  time, 
that  a  religious  reform  was  commencing 
in  Spain ;  indeed,  matters  bad  of  late 
come  to  my  knowledge,  which,  had  they 
been  prophesied  only  a  year  before,  I 
ahoula  have  experienced  much  difficulty 
in  believing. 

**  The  reader  will  be  surprised  when  I 
state  that  in  two  churches  of  Madrid,  the 
New  Testament  was  regularly  expounded 
every  Sunday  evening  by  the  respective 
curates,  to  about  twenty  children  who 
attended,  and  who  were  all  provided 
with  copies  of  the  society's  edition  of  Ma- 
drid, 1837." 

"  When  I  recollected  the  difficulties 
which  had  encompassed  our  path,  I  could 
sometimes  hardly  credit  all  that  the  Al- 
mighty had  permitted  us  to  accomplish 
within  the  last  year.  A  large  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  had  been  almost  en- 
tirelv  disposed  of  in  the  very  centre  of 
Spafn,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  and  the 
fiirious  cry  of  the  sanguinary  priesthood 
and  the  edicts  of  a  deceitful  government, 
and  a  apirit  of  religious  inquiry  excited, 


which  I  had  fervent  hope  would  sooner 
or  later  lead  to  blessed  and  most  import- 
ant results.  Till  of  late,  the  name  most 
abhorred  and  dreaded  in  those  parts  of 
Spain,  was  that  of  Martin  Luther,  who 
was  in  general  considered  as  a  species  of 
demon,  a  cousin-german  to  Belial  and 
Beelzebub,  who,  under  the  discuise  of  a 
man,  wrote  and  preached  blasphemy 
against  the  Highest ;  yet  now,  strange  to 
aay,  this  once  abominated  personage  waa 
spoken  of  with  no  slight  degree  of  respect, 
reople  with  Bibles  in  their  bands  not 
unfrequently  visited  me,  inquiring  with 
much  earneatness,  and  with  no  slight  de- 
gree of  simplicity,  for  the  writings  of  the 
great  Doctor  Martin,  whom,  indeed,  somo 
supposed  to  be  still  alive. 

**  It  will  be  as  well  here  to  observe, 
that  of  all  the  names  connected  with  the. 
reformation,  that  of  Luther  is  the  onlv 
one  known  in  Spain;  and  let  me  ado, 
that  no  controversial  writings  but  his  are 
likely  to  be  esteemed  as  possessing  the 
slighest  weight  or  authority,  however 
great  their  intrinsic  merit  may  be.  The 
common  description  of  tracts,  written 
with  the  view  of  exposing  the  errors  of 
popery,  are  therefore  not  calculated  to 
prove  of  much  benefit  in  Spain,  though 
It  is  probable  that  much  good  might  be 
accompliahed  by  well  executed  transia- 
tiona  of  JudicioiM  aelections  from  \hm 
works  of  Luther." 


A  Residence  of  eight  years  in  Per* 
stay  among  the  Neslorian  Chris* 
tians ;  with  notices  of  the  Mo* 
hammedans.  By  Kev.  Justim 
Pekkins.  With  a  map  and  plates, 
Andover,  1843. 

It  is  a  gratification  to  us,  that  in 
the  notice  of  this  work  we  are  not 
introducing  a  stranger  to  our  read- 
eXB,  Many  of  them  are  more  inti« 
mately  acquainted  with  the  author 
than  we  ourselves  are.  ^To  the 
Christian  community  generally,  Mr. 
Perkins  is  well  known,  and  wher- 
ever known,  is  respected  and  be« 
loved.  The  present  work  will  raise 
him  still  higher  in  public  estimation. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  felt  in  pass- 
ins  with  him  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  missionary  life,  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  Christian  cour- 
tesy and  wise  fidelity  which  he  uni- 
formly exercises,  growing  up  withii) 
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our  bosom  into  a  kiod  of  personal 
attachment  to  the  author  himself. 
We  enjoy  with  peculiar  satisfaction, 
therefore,  the  opportunity  which  we 
now  have,  of  expressing  our  senti- 
ments of  respect  and  esteem  before 
those  who  feel  as  we  do.  We  do 
not  write  this  article  with  the  ordi- 
nary feelings  of  reviewers.  The 
work  needs  not  our  commendation. 
We  have  no  desire  to  animadvert 
upon  the  few  defects  which  a  mi- 
nute criticism  might  discover.  We 
enjoyed  the  book,  and  we  know  of 
no  harm  in  wnting  sometimes  out 
of  the  love  of  it,  for  no  other  object 
but  to  give  utterance  to  our  own 
feelings. 

We  like  a  man  who  loves  his 
work,  who  is  carried  away  with  his 
whole  soul  into  any  good  thing. 
We  never  think  of  pitying  sudh  a 
person.  He  has  fixed  his  heart 
upon  a  great  work  to  be  done  by 
himself,  and  when  he  is  about  to 
enter  upon  it,  shall  we  interrupt  the 
serenity  and  joy  of  his  soul  with  our 
pitying  of  his  case  ?  We  delight  in 
the  cheerfulness  of  a  whole-souled 
man,  who,  unmindful  of  personal 
inconveniences,  and  looking  out  be- 
yond his  work,  is  unconsciously 
happy  in  doing  it  A  great  work 
to  be  done,  when  it  has  fully  en- 
tered and  occupied  the  heart  of 
the  Christian,  makes  him  of  course 
calm  and  cheerful.  How  unsha- 
king  his  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
Godi  How  quick  to  recognize  a 
superintending  Providence  in  the 
matters  of  daily  life  !  And,  in- the 
feeling  that  he  himself  and  all  oth- 
ers around  him  are  reposing  upon 
the  bosom  of  infinite  love,  how  easy 
to  bear  with  those  whom  God  en- 
dures! These  thoughts  have  re- 
peatedly forced  themselves  upon  us 
in  reading  this  volume. 

Mr.  Perkins  is  a  pleasant  com- 
panion to  travel  with,  and  we  have 
of\en  caught  ourselves  unconscious- 
ly standing  by  his  side.  We  could 
almost  go  unguided  to  the  spot 
where  with  his  wife  he  stood  on  the 


summit  of  Bis  Tapfc,  as  they  were 
about  to  leave  Trebizond  on  their  sol- 
itary journey  of  seven  hundred  miles. 
It  was  in  the  afler  part  of  the  day, 
^*  when  the  rain  had  ceased  a  little.^ 
They  had  climbed  by  a  steep  zigzag' 
path,  cut  out  into  a  stair-way  from 
the  solid  rock,  to  the  top  of  the 
Iof\y  heights  which  towered  above 
the  city.  There  they  stood  alone  ; 
westward,  looking  down  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Black  Sea,  which 
seemed  to  cut  them  off  from  the 
Christian  world,  while  eastward,  they 
saw  before  them  a  long  intermin* 
able  way,  infested  with  robbers  and 
frightful  from  pestilence.  But  trust* 
ing  in  the  Lord,  ^*  they  rejoiced  to 
go  forward."  We  will  let  Mr.  Per- 
kins describe  the  remainder  of  this 
afternoon  journey. 

"  Our  Turkish  companiont  of  the  cara- 
van pasiied  clieeffully  along,  oocationally 
breaking  the  monotony  of  *'  the  belts  on 
the  horses,"  by  sincing  a  traveler's  sonjg 
or  entertaining  each  other  with  marvel- 
oufl  narrations.  How  novel  to  our  eyea 
and  our  ears  were  the  scenes  and  the 
sounds  of  that  afternoon,  which  have  ev- 
er since  been  as  familiar  as  the  sicht  of 
carriages,  the  sound  of  rattling  wheels,, 
the  notes  of  the  stage-coach  horn,  or  the 
whistle  of  the  rail-road  car,  to  our  friends 
in  America.  Among  the  Scripture  allu- 
sions of  which  every  incident  and  almost 
every  step  seemed  a  vivid  illustration, 
none  struck  me  more  delightfully  than 
the  promise  of  a  day  approaching,  when 
*  holiness  to  the  Lord  snail  be  written  on 
the  bells  of  the  horses,'  for  we  had  the 
grateful  consciousness,  that  to  hasten  such 
a  period  was  the  object  of  our  underta- 
king. 

"Just  before  night,  it  again  commen- 
ced raining;  and  we  had  started  so  late 
in  the  day, — our  progress  also  being  much 
retarded  by  the  muddy  state  of  the  road 
in  consequence  of  the  rain, — that  to  reach 
our  stopping  place  we  were  obliged  to 
ride  some  time  in  the  evening.  In  dark- 
ness, rain  and  mud,  we  climbed  precipi- 
ces and  again  descended  them,  on  the  ve- 
rv  brink  of  the  river,  until  we  were  heart- 
ily glad  to  find  a  resting  place  and  a  shel- 
ter, even  under  a  tent. 

"  We  reached  Javislik,  a  villa^^sii  hoars 
(about  twenty  miles)  from  Trebizond, 
near  nine  o'clock  In  the  evening.  Tak* 
v6or  and  our  muleteer  had  preceded  us, 
a  few  minutes,  and  were  erecting  our  tent 
near  the  village,  on  the  river  bank,  whea 
we  arrived.    Unfortunately,  from  baste, 
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darkneMi  or  ignoranMy  tbey  hnd  put  it  op 
inside  out  and  were  obliged  to  take  it 
down  again.  Tbia  mistake  corrected,  nf* 
tar  a  little  time  we  procured  a  light,  and 
spread  down  our  oil  cloth  and  rugs,  to 
anield  us  from  tbe  wet  ground. 

'*  Meanwhile  our  servant  procured  a 
little  fuel,  made  a  fire  at  our  tent  door, 
and  prepared  some  tea,  which  we  drank 
and  retired  with  thankful  hearts  to  rest. 
The  roaring  of  the  stream  within  a  few 
leet  of  us,  and  tbe  patting  of  the  rain  on 
our  lent,  soon  lullea  us  to  sleep ;  and  our 
slumbers  were  kept  from  molestation, 
Irom  the  intrusions  of  curiosity  or  hostile 
inteotions,  by  a  guard  of  three  armed 
men,  sent  to  us  unasked  by  a  yalley  lord. 
tbe  8g&  (chief  man)  of  the  district.  And 
we  had  the  joyful  consciousness  of  yet 

Sreater  security,  though  defenseless  wan- 
erers  in  strange  benighted  climes,  and 
sleepinj^  in  a  tent  b^  night,  under  the 
protection  of  that  di?ine  Keeper,  who 
took  care  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and 
Joseph  in  their  wandering,  in  foreign 
and  Dostile  lands,  and  has  given  to  all  bis 
disciples  the  comforting  assurance,  '  Lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world/"    p.  96. 

There  is  much  deeply  to  interest 
one  in  this  part  of  their  journey. 
They  ascend  steep  mountain  sides 
enveloped  in  dense  clouds,  where 
they  can  scarce  find  a  place  to  pitch 
their  tents  for  the  night  Thence, 
reaching  a  narrow  ridge,  they  wind 
along  upon  its  edge  with  unfathom- 
able depths  on  either  side,  whither 
a  single  mis-step  might  precipitate 
them — ^till,  the  ridge  spreading  out 
into  a  mountain  top,  again  they 
mount  upward,  '^  Alps  o'er  Alps,'' 
through  rough,  narrow  passes,  over 
frightful  precipices,  till  at  length 
they  stand  upon  the  highest  point 
of  land  on  their  route  to  Persia. 
These  mountain  scenes  elevate  the 
soul  with  the  most  sublime  emo- 
tions. We  can  easily  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  the  author,  as,  near 
the  top  of  one  of  these  lofly  sum* 
mits,  itself  surrounded  by  others  in 
the  distance  still  higher,  with  deep 
gulfs  sunk  between,  they  have  just 
pitched  their  tent  upon  the  only 
spot  level  enough  for  the  purpose, 
when  the  clouds  clear  away  and 
reveal  boundless  cottages  scattered 
in  the  plains  below,  and  far  off  in 


the  distanee  the  waters  of  the  Black 
Sea.  At  times  their  way  lies  across 
high  table-land,  without  tree  or 
shrub,  encompassed  by  mountains 
equally  bald,  but  the  whole  resplen- 
dent in  its  glittering  mantle  of  snow. 
At  other  times  they  pass  along  wa-- 
ter-courses,  whose  banks  are  thickly 
studded  with  willows  and  poplars, 
^'  while  many  American  wild  flow- 
ers are  smiling  among  them  in  na- 
tive loveliness." 

They  reached  Tabreez,  which 
was  the  end  of  their  journey,  the 
twenty  third  of  August,  having  left 
Trebizond  the  tenth  day  of  June. 
But  we  should  pass  over  what  was 
to  us  a  very  interesting  portion  of 
the  work,  did  we  not  record  the 
kindness  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
English  embassy  residing  in  that 
city.  In  consequence  of  the  direct 
route  being  interrupted  by  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  Koords,  Mr.  Perkins 
passed  northwairds  into  the  Russian 
province — but  instead  of  a  journey 
of  six  days,  was  detained  there  a 
month  by  the  rigorous  exactions  of 
the  police  authorities.  Mr.  Perkins 
at  length  communicates  an  account 
of  his  situation  to  the  English  min- 
ister. Sir  John  Campbell,  who  im- 
mediately sends  his  own  gholam  or 
courier,  with  a  letter,  followed  the 
next  day  by  a  takt-raw&n  or  litter, 
for  Mrs.  Perkins.  The  day  before 
reaching  Tabreez,  they  were  met 
by  an  English  gentleman,  whom 
they  had  become  acquainted  with 
at  Constantinople,  Dr.  Riach. 

"  Being  apprised,"  says  Mr.  Perkins^ 
"of  our  unhappy  predicament,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arris,  he  had  procured  a 
Russian  traveling;  passport,  made  the  ne- 
cessary preparations,  and  advanced  thus 
&r  on  bis  way  to  tbe  Russian  frontier, 
with  the  determination  of  entering  the 
country  and  remaining  with  us,  should  he 
not  find  us  liberated,  and  of  accompany- 
ing us  on  the  road,  that  he  might  comfort 
us  and  administer  relief  in  case  of  sick- 
ness. Such  generous  kindness  made  an 
impression  on  our  hearts,  then  bleeding 
with  the  fresh  recollection  of  our  recent 
trials,  and  throbbing  with  joy  in  view  of 
our  happy  deliverance,  too  deep  to  be  ev- 
er obliterated.    We  sat  dowoi  namUed 
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9ur  adventureiii  and  took  iwoet  coqiimI 
togelher,  which  was  the  more  dear  to  as, 
afler  having  met  with  no  one,  for  fo  long 
a  period,  who  treated  ua  as  frienda. 
p.  141. 

We  conclude  our  account  of  this 
journey  with  the  extract  which  fol- 
lows. 

''Just  three  doja  after  our  arriral  at 
Tabr6ez,  Mn.  P.  became  the  mother  of 
a  daughter,  of  whooe  existence  she  was 
not  conscious  for  several  days.  Her  long 
previous  exposures  had  prostrated  her 
system,  and  this  sickness  carried  her  far- 
ther apparently  across  the  stream  of  Jor* 
dan  than  any  person  I  ever  knew,  who 
was  brought  oack  again  to  its  nether 
shores.  ^Incessant  vomiting  for  several 
hours  induced  repeated  convulsions,  the 
aeverest  I  ever  witnessed  and  apparently 
sufficient  to  shake  the  firmest  frame  in 
pieces ;  after  which  the  vital  spark,  for 
Dearly  a  week,  seemed  almost  extinguish* 
ed.  Three  English  physicians  were  in 
attendance,  who  happened  providentially 
to  be  in  Tabr^ez  at  that  time,  viz.  Dr.  Ri- 
ach,  who  met  un  on  the  road ;  Dr.  Grif" 
fiths,  surgeon  of  the  English  detachment ; 
and  Dr.  McNeill,  then  first  secretary  of 
the  embassy  and  now  Sir  John  McNeill^ 
the  present  embassador.  They  all  mani- 
fested the  most  anxious  solicitude,  and 
tenderly,  but  frankly,  told  me  that  they 
faw  no  prvibability  of  Mm.  Perkins*  re- 
covery. My  feelings,  in  those  circum- 
stances, can  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  described, — the  perils  and  trials  of 
(Nir  long  and  toilsome  journey  just  termi- 
nated,— my  companion  for  lira,  as  well  as 
in  those  trials,  who  had  so  happily  survi- 
ved them,  now  apparently  in  the  afonies 
of  dissolution,-- and  for  myself,  only  the 
cheerless  prospect  uf  being  so  soon  left 
a  solitary  pilgrim  in  tliat  dark  and  distant 
land.  But  though  no  American  voice  was 
near  to  solace  me  in  that  trying  extremi- 
ty, a  merciful  Providence  had  not  left  me 
without  friends.  Parenta  and  brothers 
could  not  have  been  more  tender  and  as- 
siduous in  their  kindness  than  were  the 
English  residents.  The  embassador  sent 
repeatedly  to  me,  sayin|^,  *  My  house  is 
o^n  to  you ;  spare  nothing  that  can  con- 
tribute to  your  relief  and  comfort.'  Mrs. 
Misbet  took  home  our  inftnt  on  the  day 
of  its  birth,  and  relieved  me  of  all  care 
respecting  it ;  and  Dr.  Riach  stayed  five 
days  and  nights  constantly  at  Mrs.  Per- 
kins* bedside,  not  retiring  n-om  the  house 
to  eat  or  sleep,  (the  other  physicians  also 
repeatedly  calling,)  until  by  little  leas 
than  a  miracle  of  divine  mercy,  we  were 
permitted  to  cherish  the  hope  of  her  re* 
eovery.  The  reader  will  not  wonder  that 
after  a  ahort  residence  in  Persia,  we  had 
Wcomc  tenderly  attached  to  the  Engliih 


in  that  oomitry.  And  the  treatment  which 
we  received  from  them  on  our  first  arrt* 
val,  is  but  a  specimen  of  their  kindness 
to  us,  from  that  period  to  the  present  time. 
*<  In  connection  with  our  exposures  and 
aufierings,  on  the  way  to  our  neld,  it  were 
gratefbl  to  offer  a  passing  tribute  to  fe- 
male fortitude  in  the  missionary  enter* 
priae,  might  a  husband  be  allowed  to  do 
It.  I  may  at  least  be  pardoned,  fbr  say- 
ing in  aeneral,  that  we  witness,  in  many 
of^the  females  sent  out  by  our  churches, 
not  only  the  devotion  that  was  *  last  at 
the  cross  and  first  at  the  sepulchre,*  but 
also  a  heroism,  which  is  able  calmly  to 
meet  and  cheerfully  sustain  the  trying 
emergencies  that  often  almost  crush  our 
own  sterner  energies.  It  is  preeminent- 
ly on  missionary  ground  that  woman  is  a 
help*meet  fbr  man."    pp.  ] 42— 143. 

As  about  one  fifth  part  of  this 
work  consists  of  travels,  we  will  say 
in  general,  that  the  author  describe 
what  fell  under  his  observations  with 
accuracy,  and  judges  of  the  people 
with  much  candor  and  good  sense. 
Besides,  as  these  notes  which  were 
written  at  the  time,  were  not  pub- 
lished till  after  a  residence  in  the 
country  of  several  years,  the  reader 
has  the  advantage  of  the  author^s 
subsequent  experience,  either  cor* 
recting  or  confirming  them.  Thus 
on  his  journey,  fresh  from  a  New 
England  farm,  he  gives  a  poor  ac- 
count of  Persian  husbandly.  But 
he  subjoins  to  the  account— 

'*  I  feel  bound  to  state,  however,  that 
the  rude  plough  which  I  have  described 
penetrates  the  earth  much  deeper,  and 
serves  a  far  better  purpose,  than  1  suppo- 
sed it  possible  to  do,  on  first  observing  it ; 
and  I  nave  been  in  like  manner  favorablv 
diaappointed,  on  better  acquaintance  with 
many  other  rude  instruments  of  the  ori* 
ental  farmer  and  mechanic."    p.  IU5. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  confirms 
the  favorable  opinion  which  he  at 
first  formed  of  the  Turkish  charac* 
ter.  This  circumstance  of  the  trav« 
els  having  been  written  when  the 
events  were  fresh  in  the  mind,  and 
being  revised  after  a  residence  of 
eight  years,  gives  a  permanent  value 
to  the  work. 

The  principal  residence  of  Mr. 
Perkins  in  Persia,  was  at  Oroomiah. 
He  came  to  reside  in  that  city,  No* 
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vember  20th;  1835,  a  little  more 
than  two  years  afler  he  left  this 
country.  Of  this  mterval,  he  spent 
six  months  in  the  journey,  five  or 
six  in  the  study  of  Turkish  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  remainder  at 
Tabreez,  making  himself  familiar 
with  the  Syriac  under  Nestorian 
teachers.  We  may  regard  him 
now  as  ready  to  enter  upon  the 
more  active  duties  of  the  missionary 
life. 

The  ci^,  the  plain,  and  the  lake 
of  Oroomiah  were  designed  for  each 
other,  and  in  their  union,  they  form 
a  scene  in  nature,  which,  like  a 
perfect  work  of  art,  is  complete  in 
itself.  It  is  a  peculiar  spot — alone 
by  itself,  shut  out  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  needing  nothing  ex- 
traneous to  enhance  its  loveliness. 
The  lofty  Koordish  mountains,  run- 
ning north  and  south,  and  forming 
its  western  barrier,  shoot  out,  at 
about  forty  miles^  distance  from  each 
other,  a  double  range  of  hills  sweep- 
ing down  to  the  lake,  as  if  on  pur- 
pose to  make  them  the  walls  of 
a  vast  amphitheatre.  The  plain, 
which  is  thus  enclosed,  has  an  area 
of  about  six  hundred  square  miles, 
and  is  all  of  it  under  cultivation. 
Teeming,  as  it  does,  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  richest  soil,  smiling 
with  orchards  and  vineyards,  wa- 
tered by  several  considerable  riv- 
ers and  streams,  whose  banks  are 
clothed  with  forests  of  shade  and 
fruit  trees,  and  enlivened  with  its 
three  hundred  and  thirty  villages 
dispersed  within  its  borders,  it  would 
appear  to  need  nothing  but  the  prev- 
alence of  a  pure  Christianity,  to 
make  it  the  most  enchanting  spot  on 
earth.  The  city  of  Oroomiah  is 
situated  within  about  two  miles  of 
the  western    range  of  mountains. 

*'  From  elevations,"  says  Mr.  Perkins, 
"back  of  the  city,  the  beholder,  as  he 
looks  down  upon  the  gardens  directly  be- 
low him, — and  then,  upon  the  city,  half 
buried  in  shrubbery, — and  neit,  over  the 
vast  plain,  studded  with  its  hundreds  of 
villages,  verdant  with  thousands  of  or- 
chards and  hedges  of  poplars,  willows 
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and  syeamorefl,  upon  the  streams,  and 
gleaimng  with  almost  illimitable  fields, 
waving  a  eolden  harvest, — and  farther 
still,  upon  the  azure  bosom  of  the  placid 
lake,  beaming  and  sparkling  like  an  im- 
mense mirror,  under  the  brilliancy  of  tha 
pure  Persian  sky, — and  finally,  upon  the 
olue  mountains,  far  in  the  distance  be- 
yond the  lake, — one  of  the  loveliest  and 
grandest  specimens  of  natural  scenery  if 
spread  ont  before  him,  that  was  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  of  man."    p.  8. 

Embosomed  within  these  moun- 
tain enclosures,  is  a  small  remnant 
of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  ancient 
churches.  There  they  have  re- 
mained for  centuries,  almost  un- 
known to  the  Christian  world.  *^  It 
is  said,''  say  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee in  their  instructions  to  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Dwight,  in  1830,  ''  there 
are  a  hundred  thousand  Nestorians 
in  Koprdistan ;  they  deserve  a  visit 
to  the  residence  of  at  least  one  of 
their  spiritual  heads.''  Baffled  in 
their  attempt  to  penetrate  among 
the  Nestorians  of  the  mountains, 
and  hearing  at  Tabreez  of  these 
Nestorians  of  the  plain,  Messrs. 
Smitli  and  Dwight  resolve  to  visit 
them.  It  was  in  March,  1831,  that 
they  made  their  investigation,  and 
now,  November,  1835,  we  find  mis- 
sionaries from  our  own  churches 
established  among  them.  And  can 
we  conceive  of  a  more  desirable 
missionary  diocese  ?  It  is  compact 
and  well  defined ;  the  country  is 
most  enchanting — and  though  forty 
thousand  may  seem  a  large  flock, 
they  are  easy  of  access,  and  are 
distributed  under  their  own  pastors. 
Besides,  the  work  to  be  done  is 
definite,  and  capable  as  it  were  of 
being  completely  finished — by  the 
blessing  of  God  to  revive  spiritual 
religion  in  this  ancient  church. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Perkins's 
book,  about  three  fif\hs  of  the  whole, 
embraces  the  period  of  his  residence 
at  Oroomiah,  till  his  recent  return 
to  this  country,  a  period  of  nearly 
six  years.  This  is  the  most  valua- 
ble portion  of  the  work — his  greater 
familiarity  with  the  language  and 
extensive  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
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pie,  enabling  him  to  give  a  most  ac- 
curate and  faithful  account  of  both 
the  Persians  and  Nestorians.  We 
also  become  even  more  interested 
in  the  author,  as  he  is  now  placed 
in  circumstances  fully  to  develope 
the  strength  of  his  judgment  and 
the  depth  of  his  Christian  principles. 
His  connection  with  both  the  Nes- 
torians and  Mohammedans,  pecu- 
liarly required  a  wise  accommoda- 
tion to  circumstances,  united  with  a 
firm  maintenance  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple— ^the  former  clinging  to  ven- 
erable usages,  sacred  in  their  asso- 
ciations, and  having  much  error  min- 
gled with  the  truth  they  held  to, 
while  the  latter,  haughty  in  their 
contempt  of  Christians,  at  the  same 
time  their  masters  and  oppressors, 
were  naturally  indignant  at  any  at- 
tempt against  their  religious  belief. 
We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  cause 
which  could  be  more  easily  injured, 
by  doing  too  much  or  too  little,  and 
we  admired  the  practical  good  sense 
which  has  uniformly  led  Mr.  Per- 
kins in  the  middle  way.  We  were 
also  pleased  with  the  Christian  cour- 
tesy which  marked  his  intercourse 
with  the  Persian  noblemen — prop- 
erly yielding  to  their  forms  of  po- 
liteness so  far  as  Christian  princi- 
ple would  allow.  We  could  not 
but  think  His  Royal  Highness,  Ma- 
lek  Kasem  Meerza  himself,  would 
admit  that  the  "  holy  stranger's" 
address  was  not  unworthy  of  Per- 
sian politeness,  and  yet  there  is 
nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
tian fidelity.  Nor  let  it  be  thought, 
that  with  the  ardent  feelings  of  the 
Christian  missionary,  this  procedure 
does  not  require  self-denial — it  of- 
ten requires  more,  we  are  persua- 
ded, than  the  headlong  zeal,  which, 
unmindful  of  future  consequences, 
acts  only  for  the  present  moment. 
But  in  their  intercourse  with  Eng- 
lish friends,  they  needed  no  re- 
straint. We  feel  warm  emotions 
of  gratitude  towards  these  English 
gentlemen,  who  have  taken  so 
nriendly  an  interest  in  our  mission. 


and  we  are  sure  no  Christian  will 
read  of  their  kindness  without  like 
feelings.  We  have,  however,  been 
the  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  missionaries  with 
the  Nestorians  themselves.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  lovely,  nothing 
more  affecting  to  every  generous 
heart  Their  eagerness  to  learn, 
their  unhesitating  confidence,  and 
their  gratitude,  must  win  the  good 
will  of  every  one.  And  here  too, 
in  our  missionaries,  we  find  Chris- 
tian love  tempered  with  wisdom. 
It  would  be  grateful  to  our  own 
feelings,  to  support  the  correctness 
of  these  commendations  by  copious 
extracts,  but  we  are  straightened 
for  room,  and  besides,  we  think  the 
Christian  community  need  no  far- 
ther evidence,  than  what  has  been 
furnished  them  in  the  recent  journey 
of  Mr.  Perkins  amcmg  the  churches. 
We  ought  to  add,  that  though  we 
have  spoken  more  particularly  of 
our  author,  we  have  not  intended 
to  exclude  his  associates  from  our 
remarks. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
success  and  prospects  of  the  mis- 
sion. We  have  lately  had  one  of 
the  bishops  of  that  church  among 
us,  and  we  will  now  put  on  re- 
cord a  document  of  Mar  Yohannan, 
which  will  show,  we  think,  that 
there  are  minds  there  well  worthy 
of  being  cultivated. 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  portion  of 
the  church  were  greatly  perplexed 
at  a  bishop's  having  so  much  to  do 
with  other  Christians.  It  was  a 
novelty  to  be  sure,  and  so  difficult 
to  be  accounted  for  as  to  raise  a 
doubt  whether  he  were  a  bishop. 
A  writer  at  length  in  the  "  Church- 
man" gives  vent  to  this  anxious 
doubt.  And  "  first,  what  evidence 
has  Mar  Yohannan  brought,  to  sub- 
stantiate his  claim  to  the  office  of  a 
bishop?  any  thing  more  than  his 
own  assertion,  backed  by  the  de- 
claration of  the  missionary  who  ac- 
companies him?"    But  supposing 
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the  testimony  of  a  missionary  is  not 
to  be  wholly  rejected,  another  diffi- 
culty arises,  whether  he  may  not 
be  a  heretic.  But,  admitting  him 
to  be  both  a  bishop  and  sound  in 
the  faith,  the  perplexity  only  be- 
comes the  greater,  that  he  should 
"  associate,^'  not  exactly  "  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners,^'  but  with  pres- 
byterians.  It  is  true,  he  "  could 
have  known  nothing  of  our  church 
before  he  came  hither,"  but  he 
found  it  out  soon  enough  afler  he 
did  come,  and  still  he  does  not 
separate  from  the  missionary  who 
found  hitn  out  across  the  waters, 
the  friend  in  whose  family  he  was 
an  inmate  for  seven  years.  This 
strange  procedure  is  enough  to  strip 
him  of  his  bishopric,  and  ^^  put  him 
in  the  same  category  with  those 
in  whose  company  he  is  found." 
Add  to  this  the  sacrilege,  of  the 
Nestorians  having  "  lent  one  of 
tlieir  churches  to  the  preshyterianSy 
and  allowed  them  to  hold  an  ordi* 
nation  in  it  /"  The  bishop,  if  we 
may  still  call  him  so,  wrote  a  re- 
ply in  Syriac,  and  which  Mr.  Per- 
kins has  tratislated,  and  at  the  bish- 
op's request,  inserted  in  his  work. 
We  give  it  to  our  readers,  and 
submit  the  question  to  any  one, 
whether,  in  primitive  simplicity  and 
Christian  meekness,  it  would  not  do 
honor  to  any  bishop  in  America. 

**  My  brethren  of  the  Episcopalians : 

"  What  evil    or  wicked  thing  hare  I 
wroaght,  in  relation  to  you^  that  some  of 
you  should  write  about  me  in  vour  news- 
papers^ and  scatter    them    tnrough    all 
America? 

**  1.  I  am  one  poor  man  and  my  nation  is 
poor.  I  came  to  thank  Christians  in  this 
country,  for  having  helped  us,  and  to  ask 
them  to  help  us  more,  ror  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  members  of 
one  another ;  if  one  member  suffers,  do 
not  ail  suffer  with  it?  Well ;  if  you  bad 
desired  our  good,  would  you  not  some 
times  have  inquired  of  me  thus:  What  is 
the  condition  of  your  people  in  that  land 
of  heathens  ?  Is  there  a  church  there  ? 
Are  there  good  men  ?  Are  there  tokens 
of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 
What  is  the  state  of  knowledge  and  in- 
struction ?  What  are  the  morals  ?  But 
from  very  few  of  yoa  have  I  heard  one 


of  these  qoettions.  You  aak,  How  many 
orders  havtyouf  My  friends,  forms  are 
nothing;  'Neither  is  circumcision  any 
thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new 
creature.' 

'*  2.  If  you  say,  that  our  church  is  built 
upon  the  apostolic  foundation,  the  oldest 
of  the  churches;  why,  shall  we  place 
our  confidence  in  age,  name,  or  forms  ? 
No;  but  in  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  de« 
■cended  from  his  throne  on  high  to  save 
that  which  was  lost.  Observe  and  be- 
hold. The  Creator  of  the  heichts  and  of 
the  depths,  did  not  demean  Tiimself  so 
loftily  as  some  denominations,  who  say, 
WE  ARE ;  there  is  no  other  true  church. 
The  Lord  said.  Every  man  who  exalteth 
himself  shall  be  abased,  but  whosoever 
humbleth  himselfshall  be  exalted.  Again ; 
your  church  came  out  from  the  church  of 
the  pope.  Is  there  not  some  leaven  of 
the  pope  still  remaining  in  many  of  you? 
Take  care ;  if  you  say,  <  No,  this  word  is 
a  mistake,'  I  have  proofs.  What  are 
th€tse pictures  in  some  of  your  churches? 
This  18  a  mark  of  the  pope!  I  know  you 
do  not  worship  the  pictures ;  but  your 
children,  who  rise  up  aAer  you,  seeing 
them  in  the  churches,  will  worship  them. 
Mark  that  second  commandment — God 
■aid,  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
likeness,  or  resemblance,  of  any  thing  in 
heaven  above,  nor  in  the  earth  beneath, 
nor  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  An- 
other commandment  of  God  is,  Love 
your  neighbors  as  yourselves;  but  ^u 
■ay,  ovR  CHURCH  IS  GREAT.  Very  well ; 
your  church  has  become  great,  has  it  ? 
Why  ?  that  it  may  despise  small  church- 
es ?  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  says.  Who- 
ever will  be  greatest,  let  him  be  servant 
of  all.  This  naughtiness  is  another  mark 
of  the  pope,  who  teaches  that  none  will 
be  saved  who  are  out  of  his  church.        , 

<*3.  Come,  let  us  see;  has  our  Lord 
pronounced  blessings  on  the  meek,  or  oo 
the  proud  f  I  believe  he  pronounced  his 
blessings  on  the  meek,  declaring  that  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth.  Again,  said  our 
Lord,  two  men  went  up  into  the  temple 
to  pray,  one  of  them  a  pharisee  and  one 
of  them  a  publican ;  the  pharisee  proudly 
offered  his  prayer,  and  the  publican  in  hu- 
mility ;  God  heard  the  publican  and  dis- 
regarded the  pharisee.  So  every  one, 
who  exalteth  nimself,  shall  be  abased, 
and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted.  King  David  also  says,  The 
meek  shall  inherit  the  earth  and  shall  de- 
light themselves  in  abundance  of  peace — 
and  many  other  like  things  does  he  say 
in  the  Psalms,  in  favor  of  the  lowly  and 
a^rainst  the  proud.  And  what  humility 
did  our  Savior  manifest,  when  he  was  led 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter ;  and  as  a  sheep 
dumb  before  her  shearer,  so  he  opened 
not  bis  mouth|  according  to  the  words  of 
Isaiah. 
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<<  4.  Come,  let  ns  see  abont  Neetoriue, 
what  evil  he  hae  wrought  towards  you. 
If  yoQ  speak  of  other  nations,  he  baa 
aharpljr  rebuked  them ;  but  in  relation  to 
you,  he  has  done  notbina.  And  others 
lie  rebuked  for  their  idolatry,  in  calling 
Mary  the  mother  of  God,  and  many  oth* 
er  wicked  works  which  were  done  among 
those  nations,  and  which  you  do  not  un- 
derstand. And  do  you  too,  like  the  Cath- 
olics, cast  Nestorius  out  into  utter  dark- 
ness? If  you  would  be  informed,  Nesto- 
rius has  marked  out  no  new  path  for  us. 
We  have  not  gone  afler  him.  Our  nation 
sympathized  with  him,  and  we  still  love 
him  as  our  own  selves ;  and  if  all  the 
world  should  say  so,  we  will  not  cast  him 
off;  for  he  was  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness* sake.  And  our  Lord  has  said, 
Blessed  are  thev  who  are  persecuted  and 
evil  spoken  of,  for  righteousness'  sake ; 
their  reward  shall  be  great  in  heaven. 

**  5.  I  do  not  say  that  your  way  [church 
polity]  is  not  a  good  one — very  good,  if 
you  properly  follow  it ;  not  in  exclusive- 
ness  ana  ostentation,  saying,  we  are  the 
only  true  church;  nor  in  hypocrisy,  like 
sepulchres  which  are  white  without,  but 
within,  full  of  all  uncleanness.  God  look- 
eth  upon  the  heart.  It  is  important  for 
Christians  to  abound  in  love,  and  not  in 
vain-glorying.  But  every  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruit ;  men  also,  by  their  works. 

"6.  I  love  episcopalians,  and  congre* 
g^onalists,Bnd  presoyterians,and  Dutch- 
men, and  Lutherans,  and  methodists,  and 
baptists, — all,  as  brethren  in  Christ. 
There  is  no  difference  in  them  with  me. 
The  greater  brethren  are  all  these ;  and 
if  there  be  less,  toe  are  the  least.  We 
open  our  churches  to  their  priests,  and 
receive  them  as  the  priests  of  God  and 
the  apostles  of  our  Lord.  Our  Lord  said, 
Whosoever  receiveth  a  prophet,  in  the 
name  of  a  prophet,  shall  receive  a  pro- 
phet's reward.  And  whosoever  receiveth 
a  righteous  man,  in  the  name  of  a  right- 
eous man,  shall  receive  a  righteous  man's 
reward.  Thus  have  we  learned  from  our 
Lord. 

"7.  You  are  displeased  with  me,  are 
yon,  because  I  have  associated  with  the 
presby terians  and  congregationalists  ?  So 
the  newspaper  teaches.  I  do  not  prac- 
tice {mrtiality.  Is  it  very  strange,  tnat  I 
associate  most  with  the  presbyterians  and 
congreaationalists  ?  No ;  they  are  equal- 
ly our  brethren ;  and  they  have  come  and 
helped  us,  in  books  and  teachers,  and 
have  done  a  creat  and  good  work  for  our 
nation.  Ought  I  to  abandon  them  and 
form  new  alliances  ?  We  do  not  so  un- 
derstand propriety  and  justice.  Would 
it  not  have  been  a  great  wonder,  very 
wrong  in  me  and  very  bad  for  my  nation, 
had  I  forsaken  them  and  connected  my- 
self with  others  ?  It  would  be  a  black 
reproach  and  a  great  sin  for  us  thus  to 


abuse  the  good  they  have  done  for  us. 
God  would  be  displeased  with  us  for 
such  a  course  of  ingratitude.  But  we 
will  never  be  unmindful  of  their  benefi- 
cence. We  will  cling  to  these  benefac- 
tors, as  we  do  to  Nestorius.  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  said.  Whoever  shall  give  to 
drink  a  cup  of  cold  water,  shall  not  lose 
his  reward;  how  much  greater  will  be 
the  reward  of  those,  who  have  given  to 
drink  the  instructions  of  Christ.  And 
shall  we  abuse  the  good  work  which  they 
have  done  for  us?  Never.  We  must 
obey  God  rather  than  man,  and  keep  the 
commandments  of  God  rather  than  the 
commandments  of  men.  We  all  have 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  over  all  and  in  all ;  over  us,  over 
you  and  over  them;  who  will  judge  us 
all  at  the  last  dajr ;  and  if  found  at  his 
right  hand,  will  rsise  us  all  to  the  same 
heaven.  We  shall  dwell  in  peace  toffeth' 
er  there.  May  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  the  love  of  God  the  Father, 
and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
be  with  us  all  forever.  Amen. 

<<Your  follow  sinner  and  unworthy 
Christian  brother,      Mar  Yobanhav. 

««JV<>».  J842." 


Pvseyism  Examined.  By  J.  H. 
Merle  D^Aubigne,  D.  D.,  Au- 
thor of  the  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  Sixteenth  Century. — 
With  an  Introductory  Notice  of 
the  Author.  By  Robert  Baied, 
D.  D.  Published  by  John  S. 
Taylor  6c  Co.)  145  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 

'  We  were  disappointed  on  finding 
this  work,  which  had  been  for  some- 
time announced,  to  be  only  ^'  an 
address  delivered  before  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  the  new 
Theological  Seminary  at  Geneva,  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  session, 
on  the  4th  of  October  last."  We 
hoped  to  receive  a  full  and  masterly 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  from 
the  brilliant  pen  of  the  discrimina- 
ting D^Aubign6.  But  though  at 
first  disappointed,  we  are  reconciled. 
Here  in  the  compass  of  a  few  pa- 
ges, at  a  price  compatible  with  the 
widest  circulation,  we  have  a  clear 
statement  of  the  vital  points  of  dif- 
ference between  Rome  and  Oxford 
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on  the  one  part,  and  Protestants  on 
the  other;  and  this  in  connection 
with  such  a  vindication  of  the  truth 
as  can  not  fail  to  fortify  young  minds 
against  the  insidious  influence  of  this 
form  of  error,  and  establish  the 
friends  of  the  Gospel  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation. It  should  be  introduced,  as 
an  antidote,  into  every  community 
where  Romanism  and  High  Church- 
ism  aro  attempting  to  poison  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  following  extracts  are  a  fair 
sample  of  the  style  and  merits  of 
the  work : 

**  Let  as  comprehend  well,  gentlemen, 
the  position  which  evsngelical  Christian 
theulogy  occupies. 

''  At  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  three  distinct  eras  had  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  the  church. 

*'  1.  That  of  evangelical  Christianity, 
which,  having  its  focus  in  the  times  of 
the  apostles,  extended  its  rays  through- 
out the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the 
church. 

**2.  That  of  ecclesiastical  Catholicism, 
which,  commencing  its  existence  in  the 
third  century,  reigned  till  the  seventh. 

"  3.  That  of  the  papacy,  which  reign- 
ed from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

"  Such  were  the  three  grand  eras  in  the 
then  past  history  of  the  church ;  let  us 
see  what  characterized  each  one  of  them. 

*'  In  the  first  period,  the  supreme  au- 
thority was  attributed  to  the  revealed 
word  of  God. 

'*  In  the  second,  it  was,  according  to 
some,  ascribed  to  the  church  as  represent- 
ed bv  its  bishops. 

'*  In  the  third,  to  the  nope. 

"  We  acknowledge  cneerfuHy  that  the 
second  of  these  systems  is  much  superior 
to  the  third  ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  first ! 

**  In  fact,  in  the  first  of  these  systems 
it  is  God  who  rules. 

**  In  the  second,  It  is  is  Air. 

*■  In  the  third,  it  is,  to  speak  after  the 

apostle,  *THAT    WORKIVO  OF  SATAN,  with 

all  power  and  bigns  and  lying  wonders.' 
(2  Thess.  ii,  9.) 

"  The  Reformation,  in  abandoning  the 
papacy,  might  have  returned  to  the  sec- 
ond of  these  systems,  that  is,  to  ecclesi- 
astical Catholicism ;  or  to  the  first,  that 
is,  to  evangelical  Christianity. 

**  In  returning  to  the  second,  it  would 
have  made  half  the  way.  Ecclesiastical 
Catholicism  is,  in  efifect,  a  middle  system 
»-a  vim  media,  as  one  of  the  Oxforii  doc- 
tors has  termed  it,  in  a  sermon  which  he 


has  just  pnblisbed.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
approaches  much  to  papacy,  for  it  con- 
tains, in  the  germ,  all  tne  principles  which 
are  there  found.  On  the  other,  however, 
it  diverges  from  it,  for  it  rejects  the  pa- 
pacy itself. 

**  The  Reformation  was  not  a  system  of 
pretended  juste  milieu*  It  went  the 
whole  way;  and  rebounding  with  that 
force  whicn  God  gives,  it  fell,  as  at  one 
single  leap,  into  th^  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity of  the  apostles. 

'*  But  there  is  now,  gentlemen,  a  nu- 
merous and  powerful  party  in  England, 
supported  even  by  some  bishops,  (whose 
charges  have  filled  us  with  astonishment 
and  grief,)  which  would,  according  to  its 
adversaries,  quit  the  ground  of  evangel- 
ical Christianity  to  plant  itself  upon  mat 
of  ecclesiastical  Catholicism,  with  a  mark- 
ed tendency  towards  the  papacy ;  or 
which,  according  to  what  U  oretends, 
would  faithfully  maintain  itseu  on  that 
hierarchical  and  semi-Romish  ground, 
which  is,  according  to  it,  the  true,  native 
and  legitimate  foundation  of  the  church 
of  England.  It  is  this  movement  which 
is,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  principal 
chleft,  called  Puseyism."    pp.  ^0 — 32. 

''Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  movement 
which  is  taking  place  in  that  church  of 
England,  which  so  many  pious  men,  so 
many  Christian  works,  have  rendered  il- 
lustrious. Dr.  Pusey  has  had  reason  to 
say  in  his  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, *  Upon  the  issue  of  the  present 
struggle  depend  the  destinies  of  our 
church.'  And  it  is  worth  while  for  us 
to  pause  here  a  few  moments  to  ex- 
amine what  party  we  ought  to  prefer,  as 
members  of  the  ancient  churcn  of  the 
continent,  and  what  we  have  to  do  in  this 
grave  and  solemn  crisis. 

*'  Gentlemen,  we  ought  to  profess  frank- 
ly that  we  will  have  neither  the  papacy, 
nor  the  via  media  of  ecclesiastical  Ca- 
tholicism, but  remain  firm  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  evangelical  Christianity.  In 
what  consists  this  Christianity  when  it  is 
opposed  to  the  two  other  systems  which 
we  reject  ? 

"  iThere  are  in  it  things  essential  and 
things  unessential ;  it  is  of  that  onl^ 
which  forms  its  essence,  of  that  which  is 
its  principle,  that  I  would  here  speak. 

<*  There  are  three  principles  which  form 
its  essence :  the  first  is  that  which  we 
may  call  its  formal  principle,  because  it 
is  the  means  by  which  this  system  is  form- 
ed or  constituted ;  the  second  is  that 
which  may  be  called  the  material  princi- 
ple, because  it  is  the  very  doctrine  which 
constitutes  this  religious  system ;  the  third, 
I  call  the  personal  or  moral  principle,  be- 
cause it  concerns  the  application  of 
Christianity  to  the  soul  of  each  individ- 
ual. 

^  The  formal  principle  of  Christianity 
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is  expressed  in  few  words:   tbe  word 
OF  God,  only. 

**  That  is  to  say,  the  Christian  receives 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  only  by  the 
word  of  God,  and  admits  of  nq  other 
source  of  religious  knowledge. 

**  The  material  principle  of  Christiani- 
ty is  expressed  with  equal  brevity :  thx 
GRACE  OF  Christ,  onlt. 

"  That  is  to  say,  the  Christian  receives 
salvation  only  by  the  grace  of  Christ, 
and  recognizes  no  other  meritorious  cause 
of  eternal  life. 

**  The  personal  principle  of  Christiani- 
ty may  be  expressed  in  the  most  siropJe 
terms :  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  only. 

**  That  is  to  say,  there  must  be  in  each 
soul  that  is  savea  a  moral  and  individual 
work  of  regeneration,  wrought  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  not  by  the  simple  con- 
currence of  the  church,  and  the  magic 
influence  of  certain  ceremonies. 

"  Gentlemen,  recall  constantly  to  your 
minds  these  three  simple  truths:  The 
Word  of  God,  only  ;  The  Grace  of  Christ, 
ONLY  ;  The  Work  of  the  Spirit,  only  ;  and 
they  will  truly  be  *  a  lamp  to  your  feet 
ana  a  light  to  your  paths.' 

*<  These  are  the  three  great  beacons 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  erected  in  tbe 
church.  Their  effulgence  should  spread 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other. 
So  lone  as  they  shine,  the  church  walks 
in  the  Tight ;  as  soon  as  they  shall  become 
extinct  or  even  obscured,  darkness  like 
that  of  Egypt  will  settle  upon  Christen- 
dom. 

*'  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  precisely  these 
three  fundamental  principles  of  evangel- 
ical Christianity  wnich  are  attacked  and 
overthrown  by  the  new  system  of  eccle- 
siastical Catholicism.  It  is  not  to  some 
minor  point,  to  some  doctrine  of  secon- 
dary importance  that  they  direct  their  at- 
tention at  Oxford ;  it  is  to  that  which 
constitutes  tbe  essence  even  of  Christian- 
ity end  of  the  Reformation,  to  those  truths 
so  important  that,  as  Luther  said, '  with 
them  the  church  stands, and  without  them 
the  church  falls.'  Let  us  consider  them." 
pp.  36—38. 

<*  Gentlemen,  there  are  two  ways  of 
destroying  Christianity ;  one  is  to  deny 
it,  the  other  to  displace  it.  To  put  the 
church  above  Christianity,  the  hierarchy 
above  the  word  of  God  ;  to  ask  a  man, 
not  whether  he  has  received  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  whether  he  has  received  bap- 
tism from  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
termed  successors  of  the  apostles,  and 
their  delegates, — all  this  may  doubtless 
flatter  the  pride  of  the  natural  man,  but 
is  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  Bible, 
and  aims  a  fatal  blow  at  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  If  God  had  intended  that 
Christianity  should,  like  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem, be  chiefly  an  ecclesiastical,  sacerdo- 
tal and  hierarchical  system,  he  would 


have  ordered  and  established  it  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  he  did  in  the  Old. 
But  there  is  nothine  like  this  in  the  New 
Testament.  All  the  declarations  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  apostles  tend  to  prove, 
that  the  new  religion  given  to  the  world 
is  '  life  and  Spirit,'  and  not  a  new  system 
of  priesthood  and  ordinances.  '  The 
kingdom  of  God,'  saith  Jesus,  'cometh 
not  with  observation  ;  neither  shall  they 
say,  lo  here !  or  lo  there  !  for  behold  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.*  (Luke 
zvii,  20—21.)  *  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  meat  and  drink;  but  righteousness 
and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
(Rom.  xiv,  17.) 

**  Let  us  then  attribute  a  divine  institu- 
tion and  a  divine  authority  to  tbe  essence 
of  the  church  ;  but  by  no  means  to  its 
form.  God  has,  undoubtedly,  established 
the  ministry  of  the  word  and  sacraments, 
that  is  to  say,  general  forms,  which  are 
adapted  to  the  universal  church  ;  but  it  is 
a  narrow  and  dangerous  bigotry,  which 
would  attribute  more  importance  to  the 
particular  forms  of  each  sect,  than  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  This  evil  has  Ions 
prevailed  in  the  Eastern  church,  [Greek  J 
and  has  rendered  it  barren.  It  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  it  is 
destroying  it.  It  is  endeavoring  to  insin- 
uate itself  into  every  church  ;  it  appears 
in  England  in  the  established  church ;  in 
Germany  in  the  Lutheran,  and  cVen  in 
the  reformed  and  presbyterian  church. 
It  is  that  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  al- 
ready began  to  work  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles.  (2  Theas.  ii,  7.^  Let  us  reject 
and  oppose  this  deadly  pnnciple  wherev- 
er it  is  found.  We  are  men  before  we 
are  Swiss,  French,  English,  or  German  ; 
let  us  also  remember,  that  we  are  Chris- 
tians before  we  are  episcopalians,  Luther- 
ans, reformed,  or  dissenters.  These  dif> 
ferent  forms  of  the  church  are  like  the 
diflTerent  costumes,  different  features,  and 
different  characters  of  nations;  that  which 
constitutes  the  man  is  not  found  in  those 
accessories.  We  must  seek  for  it  in  the 
heart  which  beats  under  this  exterior,  in 
the  conscience  which  is  seated  there,  in 
the  intelligence  which  there  shines,  in 
the  will  which  there  acts.  If  we  assign 
more  importance  to  the  church  than  to 
Christianity,  to  the  form  than  to  the  life, 
we  shall  infallibly  reap  that  which  we 
have  sown ;  we  shall  soon  have  a  church 
composed  of  skeletons,  clothed,  it  may 
be,  in  brilliant  garments,  and  ranged,  I 
admit,  in  a  most  imposing  order  to  the 
eye ;  but  as  cold,  stiff  and  immovable  as 
a  pale  lesion  of  the  dead.  If  Puseyism, 
(and,  unfortunately,  some  of  the  doctrines 
which  it  promulgates  are  not,  in  England, 
confined  to  that  school,)  if  Puseyism 
should  make  progress  in  the  established 
church,  it  will,  in  a  few  years,  dry  up  all 
its  springs  of  life.    The  feverish  excite- 
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moot  which  disease  at  first  produces,  will 
8000  give  place  to  languor,  the  blood  will 
be  congealed,  the  muscles  stiffened,  and 
that  church  will  be  only  a  dead  body, 
around  which  the  eagles  will  gather  to- 
gether. 

<*  All  forms,  whether  papal,  patriarchal, 
episcopal,  consistorial,  or  presbyteriao, 
possess  only  a  human  value  and  authori- 
ty. Let  us  not  esteem  the  bark  above  the 
sap,  the  body  above  the  soul,  the  form 
above  the  life,  the  visible  church  above 
the  invisible,  the  priest  above  the  Holv 
Spirit.  Let  us  hate  all  sectarian,  ecclesi- 
astical, national  or  dissenting  spirit;  but 
let  us  love  Jesus  Christ  in  all  sects,  wheth- 
er ecclesiastical,  national  or  dissenting. 
The  true  catholicity  which  we  have  lost, 
and  which  we  must  seek  to  recover,  is 
that  of  *  holding  the  truth,  in  love.'  *' 
pp.  73—75. 


AntuPopery ;  or  Popery  Unrea' 
sonahle^  Unscriptttral  and  Novel, 
By  John  Rogers,  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  Counselor 
at  Law. — With  a  Preface,  Notes 
and  Index.  By  Rev.  C.  Sparhy, 
of  New  York,  a  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  First  Amer- 
ican, from  the  second  London 
edition.  Published  by  D.  Fan- 
shaw,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York. 

Among  the  numerous  works  which 
the  attempt  to  revive  Romanism  in 
England  has  called  into  existence, 
none  have  been  received  with  more 
favor  in  that  country  than  Mr.  Ro- 
gers' Anti-Popery,  if  we  may  form 
an  opinion  from  the  style  of  eulogy 
in  which  it  is  recommended  by  the 
press.  It  has  also  been  deemed  by 
some  excellent  clergymen  of  New 
York  worthy  of  republication  in  this 
country.  These  are  indications  of 
no  small  merit  in  the  work.  Nor 
are  they  deceptive  indications.  Mr. 
Rogers  writes  with  spirit,  force,  ori- 
ginality. His  reasoning  powers,  and 
especially  his  power  of  sarcasm,  are 
very  respectable  ;  and  they  are  em- 
ployed to  the  full  extent,  in  expo- 
sing the  errors  and  contemptible 
mummeries  of  popery.  Yet  his 
work  is  not  perfect.  It  is  a  good 
storehouse  of  facts  and  arguments 


against  Romanism — it  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  fortify  the  minds  of  Protest- 
ants against  the  seductions  of  pros- 
elyting papists ;  but  what  member 
of  that  church  can  read  it  without 
anger?  The  blunt  manner,  the 
cutting  irony,  the  bold  invective,  the 
dogmatism,  of  the  plain  Quaker, 
are  not  the  most  conciliatory  and 
convincing  means  of  grace.  Per- 
haps we  do  injustice  to  human  na- 
ture ;  if  not,  Mr.  Rogers  will  make 
few  converts  to  Protestantism. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  merit 
of  our  author  in  other  respects,  his 
coinage  of  new  words  deserves  se- 
vere reprehension.  Here  he  claims 
the  power  of  a  pope,  and  takes  the 
whole  business  of  etymology  into 
his  own  hands. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  new 
terms  which  he  labors  to  recom- 
mend and  to  bring  into  use. 

Abhorrihle^  formed  directly  from 
the  verb  to  abluyr^  instead  of  horri" 
ble^  from  an  obsolete  root  hor.  But 
the  verb  o^Aor  leads  us  again  to  the 
same  obsolete  root. 

Perhapy  instead  of  perhaps^  as  if 
there  could  be  but  one  hap  or  chance. 

PriestcUy  as  if  not  satisfied  with 
priestly  with  Teutonic  suffix,  nor 
with  presbyterial^  the  original  form 
of  the  word  with  Latin  suffix. 

Knownothingy  as  if  not  satisfied 
with  ignoramus  and  numskull, 

Primaty^  as  nearer  than  primucy 
to  primcUe, 

Priestrulive^  as  if  not  satisfied 
with  priestruling. 

Modernity y  as  if  better  than  mod- 
emness^  although  the  Teutonic  suf- 
fix ness  is  applied  to  all  adjectives 
indiscriminately. 

Notoafter^  instead  of  hereafter ^  to 
avoid  a  confusion  of  time  and  place ; 
not  considering  that  most  terms  re- 
lating to  time  originally  referred  to 
place. 

Kirky  as  nearer  to  the  original  Gr. 
xv^ioxdy,  than  church, 

Politi'kirkaly  for  politico'ecclesi* 
asticaly  in  order  to  avoid  a  long  word. 

Popan  for  papal;   whereas  the 
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Latin  suffix  an  is  properiy  attached 
to  the  Latin  fonn  of  the  word  before 
it  Lb  Anglicized. 

Papite  for  papist^  and  Romanite 
for  Romanist^  not  perceiving  the 
idea  of  papizing  or  conforming  to 
the  pope,  and  of  Romanizing  or  con* 
forming  to  the  Romans,  which  is  se- 
cretly conveyed  in  the  original  form 
of  the  words. 

Secundity^  from  mere  love  of  nov- 
elty. 

Politikirkalian  and  priestrulian^ 
as  if  to  excite  the  risibles  of  his 
readers. 

It  is  painful  to  see  a  mind  so  un- 
hinged, certainly  in  some  respects, 
as  that  of  Mr.  Rogers,  set  forward 
by  the  British  public  to  manage  one 
of  the  most  important  controversies 
which  now  agitate  the  church  of 
Christ. 

The  following  extract  will  afibrd 
an  idea  of  the  author's  powers  of 
irony: 

"  Nepotisvif  (fondness  for  nephetos  and 
nUeeSf  or  love  and  care  of  them.)  nepotism 
has  been  a  remarkable  quality  in  popes, 
cardinals,  and  other  papal  clergymen. 
These  men  of  God,  though  made  so  by 
man  !  have  had  of  course  no  son  or  daugh' 
ter;  but  thev  have  been  surrounded  with 
a  sreat  number  ofnqfkews  and  nieces,  for 
whom  they  have  taken  care  to  provide  as 
other  men  provide  for  their  own  offspring. 
It  is  rather  stranjre  that  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  popes,  cardinals,  and  other  clergy- 
men, BO  very  oAen  have  more  children 
than  they  can  rear,  educate  and  settle ;  and 
that  they  find  their  reverend  bachelor 
brothers  so  kind  to  their  little  ones! 
What  a  comfort  to  them  to  be  fraternally 
and  sororiaUy  connected  with,  and  to 
have  their  young  ones  snugly  settled  by 
pure,  holy,  evangelical  men,  who  are  to- 
tal strangers  to  the  flesh !  entire  aliens 
from  carnality  !  and  wholly  weaned  from 
sensual  predilections  !  and  who  love  the 
little  creatures  with  a  warmth  and  a  zeal 
transcendently  admirable  in  uncles  who 
are  so  wrapped  up  in  spiritual  contempla- 
tion !  so  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  heav- 
enly designing  and  doing!  In  kirks 
where  clergymen  are  allowed  to  marry, 
they  have  children  like  other  men,  and 
have  no  more  than  the  common  number 
of  nephews  and  nieces,  for  whom  they 
take  no  more  than  common  care.  In  the 
kirk  of  Rome,  however,  where  clergy- 
inen  do  not  marry,  their  nephews  and 
nieces  are  uncommonly  and  extraordina- 


rily numerons,  and  are  treated  by  these 
spiritual  and  ethereal  men  with  uncom- 
mon and  extraordinary  care  and  affec- 
Uon.**    pp.79— 80. 


History  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis* 
sions :  compiled  chiefiy  from  the 
published  and  unpublished  DoeU' 
ments  of  the  Board.  By  Joseph 
Tracy.  Second  edition,  careful- 
ly revised  and  enlarged.  Pub- 
lished by  M.  W.  Dodd,  Brick 
Church  Chapel,  New  York.   1842. 

The  want  of  a  connected  history 
of  the  missions  of  the  American 
Board,  was  strongly  felt  by  the  pas- 
tors of  our  chtirches,  for  some  time 
before  the  appearance  of  this  work. 
Whether  this  is  compiled  on  the 
plan  best  adapted  to  satisfy  this 
want,  is  a  difficult  question.  On 
the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think 
it  the  best  The  transactions  of  the 
Bofurd,  both  domestic  ^  and  foreign, 
and  the  most  important  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  several  mis- 
sions, are  narrated  in  their  chrono- 
logical order.  The  reader  is  thus 
furnished  with  a  bird^s-eye  view,  in 
the  shape  of  annals,  of  the  doings 
of  the  Board,  and  to  some  extent,  of 
the  results.  This  makes  a  good 
bock  of  reference.  The  condition 
of  the  missions  in  each  successive 
year  may  at  once  be  ascertained. 
Nor  is  it  valuable  merely  as  a  book 
of  reference.  It  was  written,  not 
without  success,  to  be  read  with  in- 
terest To  those  not  already  famil- 
iar with  the  history,  it  will  be  found 
too  instructive  not  to  be  entertaining. 
In  those  places  where  a  few  copies 
of  the  work  only  are  in  circulation, 
it  may  profitably  be  read  in  sections 
at  the  monthly  concert  of  prayer. 
For  this  purpose,  however,  we  think 
a  work  constructed  on  a  different 
plan,  giving  separate  histories  of  the 
formation  of  the  Board,  of  its  home 
operations,  and  of  the  several  mis- 
sions under  its  care,  would  be  deci- 
dedly preferable,  producing  a  more 
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yivid  impression  of  the  good  which 
the  Board  has  accomplished,  and  in- 
spiring a  livelier  interest  in  the  mis- 
sionary work. 


reach  of  our  capacities,  and  which 
under  the  luminous  and  vigorous 
pen  of  our  author,  can  not  but  be  in- 
telligible to  every  class  of  readers. 


Psychology ;  or  a  View  of  the  Hu* 
man  Sotil^  including  Anthropolo- 
gy :  adapted  to  the  use  of  ColU" 
ges.  By  Hev.  Fredbbick  A. 
Rauch,  D.  p.,  late  President  of 
Marshall  College,  Penn.  Second 
edition.  Published  by  M.  W. 
Dodd,  New  York. 

The  first  part  of  this  work,  enti- 
tled Anthropology,  treats  of  the  in- 
fluence of  nature,  race,  sex,  age, 
sleep,  dreaming,  dec.  upon  the  mind, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  power 
of  the  mind  over  the  body.  The 
second  part  treats  of  Psychology, 
properly  so  called,  the  attributes  and 
powers  of  a  rational  being.  The 
whole  is  introduced  by  an  able  es- 
say on  life,  both  animal  and  vege- 
table, and  on  instinct  This  table 
aiibrds  but  a  meager  idea  of  the 
contents  and  interest  of  the  book ; 
every  part  of  which  abounds  with 
views  new  to  the  American  reader, 
if  not  original  with  the  author.  In- 
deed it  seems  to  us,  that  every  in- 
telligent American  who  neglects  to 
read  it,  is  unjust  to  himself.  The 
subject,  which  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, is  enriched  with  an  exu- 
berance of  illustration  from  all  de- 
partments of  learning,  without  a 
parallel  among  the  productions  of 
our  press.  Although  Dr.  Ranch 
was  a  disciple  of  Hegel,  he  was 
able,  as  he  thought  consistently,  to 
rank  himself  with  the  evangelical 
party  in  the  Lutheran  church  ;  and 
he  is  believed  to  have  been  a  man 
of  sincere  piety.  His  speculative 
philosophy  will  not,  as  a  system, 
find  favor  in  this  country.  The 
greater  part  of  this  work,  however, 
is  devoted  to  empirical  philosophy, 
or  that  knowledge  which  is  derived 
from  experience  and  observation— > 
which  all  confess  lies  within  the 
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Bihliotheca  Sacra;  or  Tracts  and 
Essays  on  Topics  connected  with 
Biblical  Literature  and  Theolo' 
gy.  Editor,  Edwabd  Robinson, 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Bibl.  Lit.  in 
the  Union  Theol.  Sem.,  New 
York.  New  York  and  London, 
Wiley  &  Putnam  :  1843.  No.  I, 
February ;  pp.  204,  8vo.  Price 
•1. 

This  new  theological  journal  as- 
sumes the  distinctive  character  of  a 
"collection  of  tracts  and  essays," 
of  such  a  nature  a§  to  be  "  of  per- 
manent value  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence." That  a  work  of  this  char- 
acter, if  judiciously  and  ably  con- 
ducted, may  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  future  theologians,  must  be  per- 
fectly obvious.  No  such  work  ex- 
isted in  the  country;  and  we  re- 
joiced when  this  was  announced. 
Yet  we  were  impressed  with  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  it.  The  cfibrts 
of  a  single  man,  however  gifted 
and  indefatigable,  must  be  inade- 
quate to  sustain  such  a  publication 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  The 
editor  should  possess  great  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  present  state  of 
biblical  and  theological  science,  and 
a  kind  of  foresight  by  which  he  can 
anticipate  the  future  progress  of  the- 
ological knowledge  and  the  wants 
of  those  who  shall  cultivate  it.  He 
should  moreover  have  the  assistance 
of  a  large  number  of  able  writers, 
who  are  willing  to  spend  much  time 
and  to  lay  out  all  their  strength  up- 
on certain  insulated  topics  in  theol- 
ogy, which  have  been  too  slightly 
handled  by  other  writers.  Of  Dr. 
Robinson's  industry,  erudition  and 
talents  as  a  writer,  we  have  a  very 
high  opinion.  Of  the  resources  from 
which  he  can  draw  materials  for  his 
own  articles,  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
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ia  the  language  of  the  announce- 
ment  of  the  work,  "The  editor^s 
connections  with  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  will  enable  him  to  avail 
himself  of  every  thing  new  and  im- 
portant in  the  theological  literature 
of  those  countries.  ^  From  the  same 
announcement  we  learn,  that  "  the 
editor  will  have  the  aid  of  several 
of  the  leading  theological  writers  of 
this  country,  as  weU  as  of  some  in 
foreign  lands.*'  But  we  are  not  in- 
formed how  many,  or  who,  among 
the  learned,  are  his  pledged  collab- 
orators^ or  will  be  active  and  effi- 
cient contributors  to  the  work.  For 
aught  that  appears,  the  work  is  to 
rest  chiefly  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Dr.  Robinson. 

The  first  number  or  volume  of 
the  work,  we  have  read  with  appro- 
bation and  interest.  It  is,  perhaps, 
Q.11  that  ought  to  have  been  expect- 
ed ;  but  we  confess,  it  hardly  met 
the  high  expectations  we  had  indul- 
ged before  its  publication, — not  how- 
ever from  the  want  of  a  greater  ua- 
riety  in  the  subjects,  as  the  editor 
jippears  to  have  feared.  For  we 
think,  the  more  homogeneous  the 
matter  of  each  volume,  the  more 
value  it  will  possess  as  a  book  of  ref- 
erence. This  number  contains  three 
tracts,  viz. 

1.  Rbsearches  IN  Palestine,  by 
the  editor;  compiled  from  various 
communications  received  at  different 
times  from  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith  and 
Rev.  S.  Wolcott :  (with  a  map  of  the 
country  around  the  sources  of  the 
of  the  Jordan.)     pp.  9 — 68. 

2.  Sketches  of  Angelologt  in 
THE  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
by  Moses  Stuart,  Prof,  in  the  Theol. 
Sem.,  Andover.     pp.  88—154. 

3.  The  Repih'ed  Site  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  by  the  editor ;  in 
reply  to  allegations  contained  in  the 
Oxford  ^^  Essay  on  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Miracles.^*     pp.  154 — ^202. 

The^r^^  article  is,  both  as  to  mat- 
ter and  form,  a  supplement  to  Dr. 
R.^s  great  work,  entitled  ^*  Biblical 
Researches  in  Palestine;^'   and  it 


should  be  appended  to  that  w<»rk,  or 
rather,  be  incorporated  into  its  next 
edition.  As  it  is  a  mere  supplement 
to  another  work,  and  as  several  of 
the  most  important  portions  of  it 
had  previously  been  spread  on  the 
pages  of  other  periodicals,  we  have 
some  doubts  of  its  claim  to  a  place 
in  a  collection  of  tracts  intended  to 
be  '^  of  permanent  value  as  a  work 
of  reference." 

The  second  article  is  a  general 
treatise  on  Angels,  and  is  written  in 
the  usual  flowing  and  popular  style 
of  the  learned  author.  It  bears  of 
course  much  resemblance  to  the  ar- 
ticle "  Angels"  in  our  biblical  dic- 
tionaries, and  to  the  chapters  on 
good  and  evil  angels  in  our  best 
systems  of  theology.  The  author 
does  not  aim  to  propagate  any 
new  views  or  any  favorite  opin« 
ions  he  may  entertain.  Nor  does 
he  attempt  to  settle  and  decide  up* 
on  all  the  important  questions  which 
relate  to  his  subject  Indeed,  we 
should  have  been  gratified,  if  the 
learned  author  had  given  us  morob 
distinctly  his  opinions  on  several 
points  which  he  has  but  slightly 
touched.  For  instance,  has  each  in-» 
dividual  man  and  child  a  guardian 
angel  to  attend  him  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  as  the  Romanists  be- 
lieve ?  Did  the  Liord  Jesus  Christ, 
or  the  Word  and  Son  of  God,  ap- 
pear in  the  form  of  an  angel,  oa 
several  occasions,  to  the  early  pa- 
triarchs and  others  under  the  Old 
Testament;  and  if  so,  which  are 
the  texts  that  speak  of  these  mani- 
festations ?  On  the  whole,  this  ar- 
ticle gives  a  good  popular  view  of 
the  biblical  doctrine  concerning  an- 
gels, and  it  will  doubtless  be  read 
with  interest  by  most  persons  into 
whose  hands  it  may  fall.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  doubts  whether 
such  popular  summaries  of  theolo- 
gical knowledge  are  exactly  suited 
to  the  specific  character  of  this 
work.  They  seem  to  us  to  belong 
rather  to  those  journals  which  aimi 
at  immediate   usefulness,   than  to 
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tliose  which  aim  to  treasure  up  vaU 
uable  fragments  for  the  use  of  fti- 
ture  ages. 

The  third  and  last  article  is  a  lu- 
cid and  triumphant  demonstration, 
that  the  site  of  the  present  Temple 
-of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusa- 
lem can  not  be  the  very  spot  where 
our  Lord  was  crucified.  This  is  an 
excellent  tract,  and  it  is  with  the  ut- 
most propriety  that  it  occupies  a 
place  in  the  Bibliotheca*Sacra. 


SeoTM^  New  Monthly  Family  Mag^ 
axine.  Embellished  with  engra- 
vings. Price  92  a  year,  in  ad- 
vance. Published  and  edited  by 
Robert  Seabs,  122  Nassau  Street^ 
New  York. 

This  work  resembles  the  Penny 
Magazine.  It  is  intended  to  include 
the  choicest  selections  from  the  most 
popular  English  magazines  of  that 
class.    The  editor  appears  to  be 


disposed  to  make  his  work  the  vehi- 
cle of  useful  instruction,  not  only  ia 
ftll  other  departments  of  general 
knowledge,  but  in  the  higher  de- 
partments of  morals  and  religion. 
We  see  no  reason  why  it  should  fail 
to  merit  the  patronage  of  the  public. 


^If-Cukwatian.  By  Teton  Ed- 
wards. 

Counsels  of  the  Aged  to  the  Young, 
By  A.  Albxander,  D.  D. 

A  PaUemfor  Sunday  School  Teach' 
ers  and  Tract  Distributors^  and 
a  Word  for  All,    By  J.  A.  James. 

These  little  volumes,  by  three 
popular  authors,  have  just  issued 
(torn  the  press  of  John  S.  Tay- 
lor ^  Co.,  145  Nassau  Street,  New 
York.  They  have,  all  of  them, 
that  chief  excellence  of.  a  book,  a 
fitness  to  do  good.  They  have  also 
the  charm  of  elegance.  There  are 
no  better  works  of  the  kind. 


PUBLIC    AFFAIRS. 


CONGRESS. 

The  twenty  seventh  Congress, 
just  expired,  has  been  in  many  re- 
spects remarkable.  It  was  elected 
by  a  party  suddenly  and  surprising- 
ly triumphant  in  every  part  of  the 
Union,  and  its  expected  destiny  was, 
to  relieve  and  to  reform.  Convened 
by  a  presidential  proclamation  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period,  earlier 
indeed  than  the  election  of  some  of 
its  members,  it  has  been  in  session, 
with  only  two  short  vacations,  from 
the  last  day  of  May,  1841,  to  the 
fourth  of  March,  1843.  Its  first  as- 
sembling was  under  the  cloud  of  a 
great  national  bereavement.  The 
brave  and  honest  old  man  whose 
personal  popularity  had  been  a  chief 
element  in  the  success  of  the  party 
which  had  inscribed  bis  name  upon 


its  banneit,  had  been  struck  down 
from  the  presidency  by  death.  The 
Vice  President  had  succeeded  to  the 
vacant  chair,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution ;  and  the 
heads  of  departments,  as  nominated 
by  the  lamented  Harrison,  were  still 
in  their  places ;  but  Mr.  Tyler  had 
not  succeeded  to  the  chieftainship 
in  the  party  that  had  elected  him 
only  to  an  office  which,  though  some- 
times honored  by  the  occupancy  of 
able  and  accomplished  men,  had 
never  been  found  to  require  any  su- 
perior qualifications.  Confidence 
and  a  good  understanding  between 
the  individual  administering  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  leading  minds  in 
the  national  legislature,  instead  of 
existing  beforelmnd  and  preparing 
both  to  move  harmoniously  in  one 
direction,  were  to  be  created  by  act- 
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ing  for  common  objects.  How  it 
happened  that  a  mutual  understand- 
ing and  reciprocal  confidence  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  majority 
in  Congress  did  not  result  from  their 
acquaintance  and  intercourse — how 
it  happened  that  what  seemed  to  be 
earnest  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  make  himself  under- 
stood by  Congress,  and  earnest  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
accommodate  their  proceedings  to 
what  they  understood  to  be  his  views, 
were  entirely  unsuccessful, — ^we  will 
not  undertake  to  explain.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  or  special  session, 
the  great  body  of  those  members  of 
Congress  who  belonged  to  the  party 
which  had  elected  General  Harrison 
to  the  presidency,  united  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  public  virtually  denounc- 
ing M  r.  Ty le  r.  Thenceforward  that 
party,  out  of  Congress,  was  not  in- 
deed dissolved  into  its  original  ele- 
ments, but  was  disheartened  and 
weakened.  Public  opinion  as  ex- 
pressed in  elections  was  against  Mr. 
Tyler,  and  against  those  from  whom 
he  had  separated ;  and  the  next 
Congress  will  commence  with  a  de- 
cided majority  of  the  identical  party 
which  Suffered  so  signal  a  defeat  in 
the  great  election  of  1840. 

Had  General  Harrison  been  spar- 
ed, it  is  possible  that  the  result  might 
have  been  different  Yet  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
which  neither  the  popularity  of '  the 
good  President^  nor  the  statesman- 
ship of  his  advisers,  nor  the  ability 
of  the  leaders  in  Congress,  would 
have  been  altogether  likely  to  over- 
come. The  triumphant  party  had 
indeed  abstained  from  committing 
themselves  as  a  party  on  some  par- 
ticulars of  policy  in  respect  to  which 
they  were  far  from  being  entirely 
agreed  among  themselves ;  yet  they 
were  regarded  by  the  public  as 
pledged  to  accomplish  certain  gen- 
eral results,  all  exceedingly  difficult 
of  attainment,  and  some  of  them 
quite  impossible  without  the  aid  of 
time.    First  and  chiefly,  they  were 


expected  to  relieve  the  wide  com- 
mercial distress  of  the  country.  How 
this  was  to  be  done — by  what  spe- 
cific enactments  all  those  evils  which 
had  been  imputed,  not  unreasona- 
bly, to  the  policy  of  the  two  prece- 
ding administrations,  were  to  be  sud- 
denly remedied — was  not  very  dis- 
tinctly understood.  The  leaders  in 
Congress  appear  to  have  projected 
a  series  of  measures  which  were  to 
be  acceptable,  some  in  one  quarter, 
and  some  in  another,  and  which  taken 
together,  in  all  their  relations,  would 
constitute  a  system  of  policy  under 
which  the  country  was  to  emerge, 
speedily,  from  its  embarrassments. 
The  north  was  supposed  to  demand 
a  tariff  of  duties  so  adjusted  as 
to  afford  protection  to  the  manu- 
facturing interests;  and  the  north 
was  therefore  to  be  gratified  and  re- 
lieved by  a  profiective  tariff.  The 
south  and  west  were  supposed  to 
require  some  national  institution 
which  should  rectify  their  misera- 
bly disordered  currency ;  there  was 
therefore  to  be  a  national  bank,  with 
notes  every  where  current,  equali- 
zing exchanges,  and  facilitating  the 
restoration  of  the  old  commercial 
intercourse  between  those  great  pro- 
ducing regions  and  the  commercial 
emporiums  on  the  Atlantic.  The 
new  states,  brought  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  by  their  ill  devised  and 
ill  managed  schemes  of  internal  im- 
provement, were  to  have  their  credit 
restored,  and  were  to  be  enabled  to 
pursue  their  undertakings,  by  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands.  To  relieve  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  those  active  and  adven- 
turous business  men  whom  the  late 
reverses  had  overwhelmed,  and  to 
remove  that  vast  amount  of  private 
indebtedness  which  had  been  con- 
tracted when  all  men  were  delirious 
from  the  inflation  of  the  currency  in 
1635  and  1836,  old  scores  were  to 
be  wiped  out,  and  new  books  were 
to  be  opened,  by  a  general  bankrupt 
law.  These  measures  were  to  be 
adopted  singly,  and  each  by  a  differ- 
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ent  majority,  but  when  adopted,  and 
carried  into  operation,  they  would 
constitute  a  system  in  which  every 
part  would  help  to  support. and  in- 
vigorate the  whole.  Had  Harrison 
lived,  the  complete  system  might 
have  been  adopted.  But  the  bank 
and  the  distribution  were  defeated 
by  the  veto  of  Mr.  Tyler.  The 
bankrupt  law  having  stood  just  long 
enough  to  do  whatever  evil  it  was 
capable  of  doing,  and  thus  to  make 
itself  unpopular,  has  been  repealed 
by  the  same  votes  that  created  it. 
The  protective  tariff  alone  remains 
to  be  repealed  by  the  party  now 
coming  into  power.  The  great 
measures  projected  for  the  relief  of 
the  country  may  be  considered  as 
having  failed. 

The  reformation  of  abuses  and 
corruptions  in  the  government,  is  a 
thing  readily,  and  let  us  believe  hon* 
estly,  promised  by  all  parties,  but 
very  difficult  of  performance.  In 
this  respect,  the  late  Congress  has 
not  accomplished  all  that  was  ex- 
pected from  it,  nor  even  all  that  it 
attempted.  The  expenses  of  the 
government  have  indeed  been  very 
considerably  reduced,  not  only  by 
the  abolition  of  that  old  nest  of  job- 
bing and  peculation,  the  Florida 
war,  but  in  some  other  particulars. 
One  measure  of  reform,  the  bill  for 
the  reduction  of  the  compensation 
of  public  servants,  not  excepting 
members  of  Congress,  was  carried 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  votes  of  those  who,  were  about 
retiring  to  private  life,  against  the 
votes  of  those  who  are,  or  who  ex- 
pect to  be,  re-elected.  It  was  af- 
terwards materially  changed  in  the 
Senate,  and  was  thus  lost.  The  loss 
of  this  bill  leaves  the  patronage  of 
the  President  without  any  effectual 
diminution.  The  greater  the  com- 
pensation of  the  various  officials  who 
hold  their  places  at  his  pleasure,  the 
more  reason  will  he  have  to  expect 
that  they  will  bestir  themselves  in 
his  favor.  Of  course  all  that  was 
promised,  in  1840  and  before,  about 


abolishing  the  connection  between 
the  patronage  of  the  government 
and  the  elections,  is  now  disregarded. 
A  standing  topic  of  complaint 
with  the  people,  is  the  length  of  the 
sessions  of  Congress,  the  time  which 
is  consumed  not  in  ^e  proper  busi- 
ness of  Congress,  but  in  windy  dis- 
courses about  matters  and  things  in 
general,  which  are  delivered  and 
aAerwards  printed  for  effect  on  the 
people,  as  electioneering  documents, 
and  tons  of  which  are  sent  by  mail 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  under 
the  franks  of  the  members.  The 
late  House  of  Representatives  sig- 
nalized itself  by  the  adoption  of 
several  regulations  for  the  despatch 
of  business.  In  consequence  of 
these  regulations,  that  Congress  has 
been  able  to  complete  a  greater 
amount  of  business — has  passed  a 
greater  number  of  public  and  pri- 
vate acts,  than  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. Yet  it  has  not  accomplished 
this  without  sitting  ^moie  months, 
more  days,  and  more  hours,'  than 
any  former  Congress.  Some  of 
those  regulations,  though  perfectly 
justifiable  on  the  ground  of  necessi- 
ty, were  better  suited  to  a  debating 
club  than  to  a  dignified  representa- 
tive body,  legislating  for  millions. 
It  does  not  tell  well  for  our  national 
character,  that  our  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  compelled  to  have  a 
rule  that  no  speech  shall  exceed  one 
hour  in  length.  True,  there  is  noth- 
ing unreasonable  in  the  rule  itself; 
neither  Franklin,  nor  Sherman,  nor 
Ellsworth,  nor  Madison,  nor  Ames, 
in  such  Congresses  as  we  once  had, 
would  have  needed  more  than  an 
hour  to  say  all  that  such  men  deem- 
ed it  necessary  for  them  to  say  on 
any  one  topic  of  discussion.  Of  all 
the  great  speeches  that  ever  swayed 
the  decisions  of  a  Roman  senate,  or 
of  a  British  parliament,  how  few 
have  ever  exceeded  the  compass  of 
an  hour.  But  suitable  as  such  a 
rule  may  be  to  a  school  of  rhetoric, 
it  seems  out  of  place,  and  therefore 
out  of  taste,  in  a  legislative  assembly. 
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We  appfrehend  that  one  source  of 
the  endless  loquacity  of  Congress, 
and  of  the  various  mischiefs  with 
which  it  is  connected,  may  be  found 
in  the  compensation  of  the  members, 
and  the  mode  in  which  its  amount  is 
determined.  He  who  hires  a  man 
by  the  day  to  perform  a  given  job, 
will  ordinarily  find  that  he  has  hired 
a  slow  workman.  And  especially 
if  that  workman  is  earning  higher 
wages  at  that  job  than  he  has  ever 
earned  before,  or  is  likely  ever  to 
earn  again  in  any  honest  employ- 
ment, he  will  be  quite  sure  to  make 
as  many  days^  work  of  the  job  as 
possible.  Now  the  members  of 
Congress  are  paid  by  the  day,  count- 
ing Sundays  and  holidays,  from  one 
end  of  the  session  to  the  other ;  and 
of  the  men  who  actually  go  to  Con- 
gress, not  one  in  five  ever  earned 
eight  dollars  a  day  for  six  months 
together,  in  his  own  business  or  pro- 
fession, whatever  that  may  be.  It 
is  therefore  for  the  pecuniary  inter- 
est of  the  great  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, to  make  long  sessions.  Very 
few — ^perhaps  none  may  deliberate- 
ly act  upon  this  consideration.  But 
assembled  bodies  of  men,  however 
high-minded  the  individuals  may  be, 
will  almost  always  be  swayed  by 
the  insensible  action  of  their  person- 
al interests.  No  plainer  illustration 
of  this  can  be  desired,  than  the  fact 
that  those  representatives  in  the  last 
Congress,  who  are  to  have  no  seats 
in  the  next,  voted  as  a  body,  for  the 
reduction  of  compensation;  while 
the  other  class,  as  a  body,  voted 
against  it.  Whenever  a  man  rises 
in  Congress  to  deliver  himself  of  a 
tedious  and  impertinent  harangue, 
the  only  effect  of  which  is  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  business,  he  knows  that  he  is  not 
speaking  at  his  own  expense,  and 
that  the  weary  quorum  who  are 
compelled  to  hear  him,  are  not  hear- 
ing at  their  own  expense ;  he  knows, 
and  they  all  know,  that  the  time 
which  he  consumes  is  neither  his 


nor  thein,  hat  belongs  to  the  public ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  he  is  auda* 
cious  to  speak,  and  they  are  patient 
to  hear.  If,  on  the  contrary,  that 
man  had  an  interest  in  not  speaking 
otherwise  than  to  the  purpose,  and  if 
every  member  had  an  interest  in 
not  hearing  any  thing  impertinent  or 
tending  merely  to  delay,  how  great- 
ly would  the  whole  aspect  of  things 
be  changed.  Speaking  otherwise 
than  to  the  matter  in  hand — speak- 
ing to  constituents  a  thousand  miles 
off — speaking  to  the  nation — ^would 
be  well  nigh  as  intolerable  there  as 
in  a  court  of  justice.  All  the  feel- 
ings of  courtesy  between  gentlemen, 
and  of  equity  between  man  and 
man,  would  operate  to  keep  the  om- 
tor  to  the  point ;  and  the  sense  of 
the  right  of  every  man  not  to  be  de- 
frauded or  ^^  bored**  out  of  his  own 
time,  would  make  the  House  indig- 
nant against  every  impertinence. 
No  need  would  there  be  of  a  ^^  one 
hour  rule**  in  such  a  state  of  things. 
No  need  of  the  speaker*s  hammer, 
like  the  sharp  crack  of  a  Kentucky 
rifle,  bringing  down  the  orator  ia 
the  very  midst  of  his  loftiest  gyra- 
tion, beyond  ^'  the  flaming  bounds  of 
space  and  time.** 

We  say  then  that  it  is  time  for  the 
people  to  prescribe  a  new  mode  of 
compensating  members  of  Congress. 
A  mere  reduction  of  compensation 
would  not  answer  the  purpose.  Let 
our  members  of  Congress  be  well 
paid,  so  that  we  may,  if  we  will, 
elect  those  whose  services  will  be 
worth  paying  for.  But  instead  of 
eight  dollars  a  day,  let  the  average 
annual  amount  of  the  per  diem  al- 
lowance for  the  last  ten  years  be 
ascertained ;  and  let  three  quarters 
of  that  amount  be  the  yearly  wages 
or  salary  of  every  member.  This 
is  our  plan;  and  if,  within  three 
years  from  the  adoption  of  such  a 
system,  more  business  is  not  done, 
and  better  done,  in  sessions  of  half 
or  two  thirds  of  the  length  to  which 
sessions  have  recently  grown,  then 
give  the  New  Englander  no  credit 
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for  political  wisdom.  We  commend 
this  idea  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
It  has  come  to  pass,  that  ordina* 
rily  every  session  of  Congress  is 
enlivened  by  some  outbreak  of  war- 
like patriotism,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  southern  or  southwest*^ 
ern  members,  though  that  spirit  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  them.  The 
country  is  suddenly  alarmed  by  this 
man's  speech  or  that  manV  report, 
in  favor  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
or  a  war  with  Mexico.  Partisan 
newspapers  take  up  the  cry ;  the 
minds  of  unthinking  thousands  are 
inflamed  with  the  idea,  that  our 
country  has  been  grievously  wrong- 
ed, or  shamefully  insulted,  and  that 
therefore  the  pride  of  Britain  must 
be  humbled,  or  the  palaces  and  ca- 
thedrals of  Mexico  must  be  plun- 
dered. The  swift  steamships  carry 
the  story  across  the  Atlantic ;  and 
by  the  time  they  return  with  Euro- 
pean comments  on  the  pugnacious 
and  bullying  temper  manifested  by 
American  statesmen,  it  begins  to  be 
anderstood,  perhaps,  that  all  this 
irritation  has  proceeded  from  a  few 
individuals,  almost  without  influ- 
ence, and  quite  unworthy  of  re- 
spect— or  perhaps,,  that  the  whole 
13  only  a  cunning  move  on  the  chess- 
board of  political  parties.  The  ne- 
gotiators of  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, not  choosing  to  risk  every 
thing  by  attempting  too  much,  had 
wisely  lef^  two  questions  to  be  ad- 
justed by  future  negotiation.  The 
attempt  to  denounce  the  treaty  hav- 
ing failed,  and  the  people  having 
shown  their  determination  to  rejoice 
that  the  principal  causes,  out  of 
which  a  war  might  have  arisen  be- 
tween this  country  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, had  been  so  fairly  disposed  of, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  create  a 
new  boundary  question,  by  the  bill 
for  the  occupation  and  settlement 
of  the  Oregon  territory.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, in  particular,  deserves  com- 
mendation for  his  manly  opposition  to 
that  bill.  To  the  statesmanlike  views 
which  he  presented,  the  country  is 


IB  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the 
defeat  of  that  bill  in  the  Senate^ 
Undoubtedly  the  time  is  near,  when 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
wganize  a  territorial  government  ia 
Oregon;  but  before  that  time  ar- 
rives, the  boundary  question  in  that 
quarter  must  be  settled  by  peaceful 
negotiation.  We  entertain  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  destiny  of  our  Union 
to  stretch  itself  from  sea  to  sea. 
We  hold  it  to  be  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  our  statesmen,  to  secure  on  the 
Pacific  as  long  a  line  of  sea  coast 
as  possible.  But  this  can  be  dome 
only  by  peaceful  and  legitimate 
means.  To  attempt  it  by  measures 
leading  to  war,  is  folly  as  well  as 
guilt. 

The  constructiiMi  put  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  upon  a  point  sup- 
posed to  have  been  adjusted  in  the 
last  year's  negotiation  at  Washing- 
ton, gave  occasion  for  another  dis- 
play of  chivalry  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  seems  that 
the  British  cruisers  on  the  Afri- 
can coast  are  authorized  by  their 
government — not  indeed  to  '  search' 
American  vessels  for  the  sake  of 
ascertaining  whether  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  slave  trade,  but  to 
ascertain,  by  a  '  visit'  if  necessary, 
whether  a  suspected  vessel  hoisting 
the  American  flag  is  indeed  Ameri- 
can or  only  piratical.  We  confess 
that  we  see  in  this  nothing  that 
ought  to  wound  our  national  self- 
respect — nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  law  of  nations.  If  every  pirate 
that  chooses  to  display  the  Ameri- 
can flag  in  the  presence  of  a  Brit- 
ish man-of-war,  is  to  be  therefore 
safe  and  sacred,  and  if  the  same 
vessel  when  pursued  by  an  Ameri- 
can man-of-war  is  to  gain  the  same 
immunity  by  raising  some  other 
flag,  nothing  is  plainer,  than  that 
piracy  must  soon  become  about  as 
safe  as  any  other  sort  of  navigation. 
Of  course,  if  the  suspected  vessel, 
when  visited,  turns  out  to  be  bona 
Jide  an  American  vessel,  the  only 
apology  for  the  visitation  must  be 
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found  in  the  statement  of  the  cir- 
Gumstances  which  created  in  that 
case  a  reasonable  suspicion ;  and 
if  it  can  not  be  made  to  appear  that 
the  suspicion  was  reasonable,  the 
visit  is  not  justifiable.  It  will  be 
soon  enough  to  take  offense  when 
vessels,  really  American,  have  been 
actually  subjected  to  any  unjustifia- 
ble interference.  The  presence  of 
an  American  squadron  on  that  coast, 
will  be  the  surest  way  to  prevent 
any  occasion  of  complaint.  Yet 
men  were  found  in  Congress  to  pro- 
pose, that  on  account  of  a  speech 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons,  the  appro- 
priations for  the  African  squadron  re- 
quired by  the  treaty,  should  be  with- 
held ;  in  other  words,  that  the  treaty 
itself  should  be  set  aside,  and  all 
the  questions  which  it  settles  thrown 
back  where  they  were  a  year  ago. 
In  regard  to  the  existing  post  of- 
fice system,  nothing  has  been  done. 
On  the  one  hand,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  forbid  the  transportation  of 
^^  mailable  matter,"  including  all 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  in  any 
other  way,  than  through  the  post 
offices.  Under  such  an  arrange- 
ment, the  system  would  soon  be- 
come sufficiently  obnoxious  to  be 
entirely  abolished.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
duce the  postage  on  letters,  to  the 


two  rates  of  five  cents  for  less  than 
thirty  miles,  and  ten  cents  for  all 
greater  distances.  This,  probably, 
would  have  diminished  the  revenues 
of  the  department,  without  at  all 
diminishing  its  expenses.  No  con- 
siderable change  for  the  better  can 
be  made,  without  an  entire  recon- 
struction of  the  system.  All  frank- 
ing must  be  abolished ;  postage  must 
be  paid  in  advance ;  postage  must  be 
charged  by  weight,  without  discrim- 
inating between  written  and  printed 
sheets,  or  between  double  and  single 
letters  of  equal  weight ;  facilities 
must  be  given  for  the  purchase  of 
postage  in  advance,  by  the  whole- 
sale; without  the  introduction  of 
such  principles  as  these,  there  can 
be  no  improvement  worth  asking  for. 
Diplomatic  relations  have  been 
opened  with  Hawaii — the  youngest 
and  feeblest  among  civilized  na- 
tions, just  raised  from  the  depths 
of  barbarism,  by  God^s  blessing 
upon  the  toil  of  Protestant  Christian 
missionaries  from  our  shore.  Sim- 
ilar relations  are  to  be  attempted 
with  China,  the  oldest  of  all  liv- 
ing nations,  and  in  numbers  the 
greatest.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Everett  as  commissioner  to  China, 
gives  universal  satisfaction.  None 
but  ^'  a  first  class  mandarin"  could 
with  propriety  be  appointed  to  such 
a  trust. 


Gould,  Kkhdall  &  Livcolh,  of  Boston,  will  publish  in  a  few  weeks,  "  Classical 
Studies,"  The  Importance  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics,  Miscellaneous  Es- 
says on  subjects  connected  with  classical  literature,  together  with  the  Biography  and 
Correspondence  of  eminent  philologists,  by  Professors  Sears  of  Newton,  Fxltozi  of 
Cambridge,  and  Edwards  of  Andover,  in  1  vol.  12mo. 

Allbk,  Morrill  6l  Ward  well,  of  Andover,  have  in  preparation,  a  translation 
from  the  German,  of '^  The  School  Grammar  of  the  Greek  language,  by  Dr.  Rapuakl 
Ki^HNER,  conrector  of  the  Lyceum,  Hanover,  Germany.'*  It  will  appear  in  a  tingle 
volume,  8vo.,  of  between  500  and  600  pages,  and  will  be  printed  with  new  Greek 
type.  Use  will  be  made  of  the  Syntax  of  Bernhardy  of  Halle,  and  of  the  Isiver 
Greek  Grammar  of  Kohner.  It  will  be  translated  by  S.  H.  TAVLom  and  B.  B.  Ed- 
wards of  Andover. 

Erratum.— By  a  slip  of  the  pen,  "  Cecil  and  Burleigh"  p.  255,  column  first,  was 
written  for  '*  Cecil  and  Walsingham ;"  and  by  some  inattention  the  error,  though  sup- 
posed  to  be  oorrected,  was  overlooked  in  the  proof. 
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Amono  the  rich  men  who,  in  this 
country,  have  made  wealth  the 
means  of  the  hi^iest  usefulness, 
and  have  gained  an  imperishable 
remembrance  by  their  patronage  of 
learning,  none  is  more  worthy  to  be 
named  with  special  honor  than  the 
late  William  Bartlet  of  Newbury- 
port  Others  may  have  made  leg- 
acies more  munificent  than  his ;  but 
his  great  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  sacred  learning  were  not  bequests 
to  be  paid  by  his  executors  when  his 
estate  should  cease  to  be  his  own,  but 
gifts  the  application  of  which  he  him- 
self superintended.  In  this  respect, 
we  believe,  no  other  benefactor  of 
public  literary  institutions  in  this 
country  has  equaled  him.  He  gave 
not  what  had  already  been  wrested 
from  him  by  the  grasp  of  death, 
but  that  which  was  in  all  human 
respects  his  own,  while  he  was  yet 
living  to  enjoy  it.  And,  like  a  wise 
man  as  he  was,  he  gave  it  that  he 
might  enjoy  it.  He  was  a  plain 
New  England  man,  with  much 
soundness  of  judgment,  and  with 
habits  and  tastes  decidedly  utilita* 
nan.  His  youth  had  not  been  bless- 
ed with  any  extraordinary  advan- 
tages for  intellectual  cultivation; 
and  he  owed  little  to  books,  save 
what  he  owed  to  the  Bible.  But  he 
had  a  great  soul,  capable  of  enter- 


ing into  great  designs ;  and  his  long 
career  of  enterprise  and  success  in 
commercial  pursuits,  had  accustom- 
ed him  to  take  large  views.  He 
was  not  one  of  the  original  founders 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  An- 
dover,  but  he  early  came  to  its  aid, 
and  adopted  it  as  a  child.  With- 
out his  princely  munificence,  that 
institution  would  hardly  have  be- 
come, what  it  has  long  been,  a 
model  institution  for  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  and  surely  it  would  never  have 
done  what  it  has  done,  and  is  still 
doing,  to  raise  the  standard  of  theo- 
logical education  in  all  evangelical 
communions,  and  to  advance  in  all 
quarters  the  accurate  and  thorough 
understanding,  and  the  eloquent  ex- 
position of  the  sacred  oracles.  The 
largeness  of  the  soul  which  God 
gave  him,  and  the  large  views  which 
he  had  acquired  as  a  merchant,  led 
him  to  regard  his  great  wealUi  as 
investing  him  with  great  power  to 
do  good;  and  he  used  hiis  wealth 
accordingly. 

We  have  already  remarked  that 
this  good  and  truly  great  man  was 
not  particularly  indebted  for  what 
he  was,  or  for  what  he  did,  to  any 
great  number  of  books.  One  of  his 
&vorite  professors  at  Andover,  the 
professor  of  sacred  literature,  was 
one  day  representing  to  him  the  de- 
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ficlencies  of  the  library.  "  Why, 
said  the  old  merchant,  in  reply, 
^^  what  can  you  want  of  more 
books  ?  You  have  twice  as  many 
books  already  as  you  can  ever  read 
through,  even  if  you  should  do  no- 
thing else.''  ''  Mr.  Bartlet,''  replied 
the  professor,  ^'  Did  you  ever  read 
your  dictionary  through  ?"  **  No." 
"Well,  the  library  is  to  us  like 
what  the  dictionary  is  to  you.  We 
do  not  expect  to  read  it  through; 
but  we  must  consult  it  continually, 
looking  out  one  subject  and  another 
which  our  duties  call  us  to  investi- 
gate." 

Few  persons,  besides  scholars, 
understand  the  uses  of  a  public  li- 
brary, such  as  is  required  m  a  pub- 
lic institution  for  liberal  or  profes* 
sional  education,  or  such  as  corres- 
ponds with  the  wants  of  a  body  of 
men  devoted  to  literary  and  scien- 
tific pursuits.  A  library  of  popular 
and  entertaining  books,  containing 
all  the  latest  publications,  like  a 
shopkeeper's  circulating  library,  is 
easily  seen  to  be  a  public  accom- 
modation, as  it  enables  readers  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity,  and  provides 
for  them  a  copious  fund  of  enter- 
tainment at  a  comparatively  slight 
expense.  Such  a  library  is  expect- 
ed to  consist  chiefly  of  the  current 
literature  of  the  day,  the  books  for 
which  there  is  the  greatest  demand, 
the  books  which  every  body  wants 
to  read,  and  of  which  there  is  there- 
fore the  most  abundant  supply  in 
all  quarters.  But  the  books  which 
give  value  to  a  great  public  library, 
are  books  which  if  not  there  will 
not  be  easily  found  any  where—- 
scarce  books— old  booksh^bodcs  in 
learned  or  foreign  languages — cost- 
ly books — ^books  which  find  few  per- 
sons to  look  into  them,  and  still 
fewer  to  read  them.  The  value  of 
such  books  depends  chiefly  upon 
their  being  brought  together  in  some 
great  collection,  where  all  who  have 
occasion  to  consult  them  may  easily 
find  them. 

In  our  country  we  can  have  no 


permanent  eollectiods  of  books  save 
in  public  libraries.  Here  and  tliere 
a  man  of  wealth  may  have  a  fancy 
for  collecting  books*,  here  and  there 
a  professional  man  may  accumulate 
a  valuable  library  in  his  own  par- 
ticular line,  and  may  keep  it  to- 
gether till  he  dies.  But  in  the  set- 
tlement of  an  estate,  the  most  trou- 
blesome kind  of  property  to  admin- 
istrators or  executors,  and  the  least 
satisfactory  to  heirs  or  to  creditors, 
is  a  large  library.  Some  part  of 
the  collection  may  be  distributed  as 
keepsakes,  memorials  of  the  depart- 
ed, among  children  and  particular 
friends,  the  remainder  must  sooner 
or  later  be  sold  under  the  hammer. 
We  have  no  great  families  whose 
libraries  can  go  on  accumulating 
from  generation  to  generation. 

No  man  becomes  learned  without 
books;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a 
good  collection  of  books  will  make 
some  learned  men.  A  man  of 
genius  may  be  a  poet,  or  an  orator, 
or  a  metaphysician,  like  Emmone 
or  the  elder  Edwards,  with  .few 
books.  But  "it  takes  all  sorts  of 
men  to  make  a  world ;"  and  in  par- 
ticular, it  takes  a  great  many  learn- 
ed men,  in  a  great  many  kinds  of 
learning,  to  make  such  a  world  as 
we  have  in  this  nineteenth  century ; 
and  it  will  take  a  great  many  more 
to  make  such  a  world  as  our  great- 
grandchildren ought  to  have,  in  the 
century  that  is  next  to  come.  The 
pariah  that  wants  a  learned  minister, 
will  do  well  to  have  a  good  parson- 
age library.  A  regular  appropria* 
tion,  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  felt  in 
the  annual  assessment  for  parish 
expenses,  will  be  sufficient  not  oidIj 
to  keep  up  such  a  library,  but  to 
increase  it  continually  till  it  becomes 
of  great  value  to  a  studious  man* 
Such  a  library,  when  the  parish  is 
looking  out  for  a  pastor,  would  be 
likely  to  attract  one  of  those  men 
who  are  earnest  and  diligent  in  the 
studies  appropriate  to  the  ministry, 
arid  who.  maJce  their  profiting  ap* 
pear  to  all.    Such  a  library  would 
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bind  a  studious  pastor  to  his  place 
and  to  his  people.  The  sight  of 
such  a  library  would  testify  that  the 
people  who  have  provided  it,  and 
who  maintain  it,  expect  to  have  ^'  a 
scholar  for  their  minister.^'  To  that 
parish  the  chances  of  their  having 
a  succession  of  learned  pastors, 
would  be  greatly  augmented.  So 
if  the  citizens  of  a  thriving  town 
are  ambitious  of  something  better 
than  a  reputation  for  wealth,  busi- 
ness and  fashion;  if  they  would 
have  learned  men  among  them  in 
the  various  walkp  of  professional 
life ;  if  they  would  spread  over  their 
whole  community  the  elevating  in* 
iluence  of  learning  and  science ; 
let  them  establish  a  public  library 
which  shall  grow  with  their  growth, 
and  be  regarded  by  all  as  one  of 
their  most  honored  institutions.  A 
thousand  dollars  annually  for  the 
support  and  increase  of  a  public 
library,  in  a  thriving  town  of  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  would  be  no 
burthensome  tax  on  the  liberality 
and  public  sphrit  of  its  citizens.  Yet 
diat  small  contribution  continued  for 
a  few  years,  would  build  up  a  li- 
brary the  value  of  which,  not  only 
in  attracting  to  that  place  the  best 
sort  of  citizens,  but  also  in  its  influ- 
ence on  the  character  of  the  town 
generally,  on  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  the  people,  and  on  the  education 
of  the  young,  would  be  not  easily 
calculated.  The  great  public  libra- 
ries of  Boston  are  not  only  valuable 
to  the  profound  and  accomplished 
scholars  in  every  department  of 
learning,  who  use  them  the  most, 
and  enjoy  them  the  most ;  they  con- 
stitute one  great  ornament  and  at- 
traction of  that  most  beautiful  of 
American  cities ;  their  influence  is 
felt  upon  every  other  institution  that 
co-operates  with  them  in  giving  an 
intellectual  and  thoughtful  character 
to  society  there ;  they  contribute  in- 
directly to  increase  the  privileges  of 
every  citizen.  A  few  yeam  hence, 
the  Aator  Library  in  New  York 
will  have  become  the  center  and 


the  life  of  all  the  literary  institu- 
tions of  that  great  Babylon,  and  ita 
influence  will  be  felt,  £ir  ofi*,  by 
myriads  that  never  drink  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Croton.  The  citizens  of 
Hartford  are  doing  well  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  and  for 
the  character  of  their  state  and  of 
New  England,  in  the  beautiAil  and 
spacious  edifice  which  they  are  now 
erecting,  of  the  most  durable  mate- 
rials, to  be  filled  with  books,  with 
paintings  and  sculpture,  and  with 
collections  in  natural  history,  and 
which  is  to  bear  the  name  of  a 
distinguished  citizen  whose  quiet 
munificence  has  made  him  a  me- 
morable benefactor  of  his  native 
town. 

We  present  to  the  readere  of  this 
number  of  the  New  Englander,  an 
engraved  view  of  the  Gothic  pile 
which  the  corporation  of  Yale  Col- 
lege have  begun  to  build  for  the 
libraries  of  that  institution.  In  no 
respect  are  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities (so  called,)  of  our  country 
more  generally  unfurnished,  than  in 
respect  to  books.  When  a  collese 
is  to  be  founded,  a  library  is  ordi- 
narily one  of  the  last,  and  in  the  re- 
gards of  the  projectora,  one  of  the 
least,  things  to  be  provided.  The 
relation  of  books  to  learning,  and 
of  learning  to  a  thorough  educa« 
tion,  is  not  appreciated  by  those 
who  take  the  lead  in  such  an  enter- 
prise, or  at  least  not  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated by  those  on  whose  contri- 
butions the  enterprise  depends.  It 
was  not  so  with  the  fathen  of  New 
England.  No  small  part  of  the 
estate  which  Mr.  John  Harvard  left 
to  the  institution  that  has  made  his 
name  immortal  upon  earth,  consist- 
ed, if  we  rightly  remember,  in  the 
well  selected  library  which  the 
young  puritan  preacher  had  brought 
with  him  into  Uie  wilderness.  And 
when  those  ten  pastors  assembled 
at  Branford,  in  1700,  to  make  a 
formal  beginning  of  the  long  pro* 
jected  college  for  Connecticut,  the 
form  which  they  adopted  in  that 
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procedure,  shows  what  were  their 
ideas  of  a  college.  Each  of  the 
ten  founders  laid  down  his  donation 
of  books,  with  the  words,  ^^  I  give 
these  books  for  the  founding  oif  a 
college  in  this  colony/'  The  forty 
folio  volumes  contributed  on  that 
occasion,  were  the  foundation  of 
Yale  College.  Buildings,  lands, 
funds,  professors,  it  had  none  for 
some  time  afterwards.  It  began 
with  a  library ;  and  during  the  ear- 
lier portion  of  its  history,  a  large 
portion  of  the  benefactions  which  it 
received,  were  donations  of  books. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  pres« 
ent  century,  the  library  of  Yale 
College  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  institution  in  other 
departments.  There  has  been,  how- 
ever, a  steady  incrpase  in  the  num- 
ber of  volumes ;  and  for  a  few  years 
past,  the  apartment  which  has  con- 
tained them,  besides  being  unsafe  in 
respect  to  fire,  and  inconvenient  of 
access,  has  been  too  small  to  re- 
ceive the  additional  books  which 
might  have  been  purchased  with  the 
income  of  some  small  permanent 
funds  devoted  to  that  purpose.  The 
literary  societies  of  the  students 
have  also  accumulated  libraries 
amounting  in -all  to  more  than  twen- 
ty thousand  volumes,  for  which  no 
adequate  and  safe  accommodations 
are  provided.  In  these  circumstan- 
ces, a  few  friends  of  the  college 
commenced  a  subscription  to  erect 
a  fire-proof  building  for  the  libra- 
ries. The  subscription  was  raised 
to  thirteen  thousand  dollars,  when 
it  was  judged  impracticable  to  ob- 
tain a  larger  amount,  till  the  com- 
mercial difficulties  of  the  country 
should  begin  to  be  relieved.  But 
that  what  had  been  pledged  might 
not  be  lost,  it  was  determined  by 
the  corporation  of  the  college^  with 
the  consent  of  the  subscribers,  to 
eommence  the  building  and  proceed 
in  it  so  far  as  the  amount  subscribed 
would  carry  it.  The  walls  and  roof 
have  accordingly  been  raised  and 
nearly  completed;  and  the  work, 


we  understand,  iia  to  be  suspended 
tar  the  present,  after  a  single  apart- 
ment shall  have  been  fitted  up  for 
the  temporary  reception  of  the 
books  belonging  to  the  college 
library. 

This  is  a  wise  economy.  Un- 
doubtedly thirteen  thousand  dollars 
might  have  erected  a  building  suffi- 
ciently ample  to  afibrd  a  present 
accommodation  for  all  the  libraries 
of  the  institution.  But  in  erecting 
an  edifice  which  is  to  stand  for  cen- 
turies, and  in  which  room  must  be 
found  to  accumu|§(e  not  only  what 
may  yet  be  collected  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  present  and  of  former 
ages,  but  the  countiess  volumes  to 
be  produced  by  future  generations, 
it  would  be  bad  policy  to  regard 
nothing  but  present  accommodation. 
For  the  institution  to  involve  itself 
in  debt,  for  the  sake  of  completing 
such  a  structure,  would  Indeed  be 
folly.  A  debt  thus  incurred,  would 
be  paid  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
But  if  the  corporation  stop,  as  we 
understand  they  are  determined  to 
stop,  at  the  limit  of  their  actual  re- 
sources, then,  though  the  building 
should  stand  unfinished  for  a  quar^ 
ter  of  a  century,  posterity  wiU  find 
no  occasion  to  regret  the  gieatneas 
of  the  plan.  The  building  itself, 
even  unfinished,  is  a  pledge  that 
hereafter  the  enlargement  of  the 
library  is  to  be  a  leading  object  with 
those  who  have  the  direction  of  that 
institution. 

The  view  before  us,  presents  the 
east  front,  which  faces  the  rear  of 
the  well  known  line  of  college  build- 
ings. The  west  front  is  upon  the 
street  which  bounds  the  college 
square  in  that  direction;  and  the 
great  west  window  looks  directiy  up 
a  new  street,  opened  within  o  few 
years  past,  and  to  be  opened  still 
&rther.  The  position  which  it  oc- 
cupies, is  equidistant  from  the  two 
extremes  of  the  line  of  college  edi- 
fices ;  so  that  the  libraries  will  here- 
after be,  as  is  fit,  the  central  thing 
in  the  whole  establishment 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  a 
description  of  the  building.  The 
ground  plan  and  the  view  tell  the 
whole  story,  except  what  relates  to 
dimensions.  The  whole  pile  ex- 
tends its  front,  including  the  but- 
tresses above  the  base,  one  hundred 
and  fif\y-one  feet.  The  front  of 
the  main  building,  measured  in  the 
same  way,  is  fifty-one  feet ;  and  its 
depth  from  front  to  rear,  is  ninety- 
five  feet  The  front  of  each  of  the 
extreme  wings  is  thirty  feet,  and  the 
depth  sixty-seven  feet.  The  con- 
necting wings  are  each  twenty-six 
feet  by  forty,  between  the  walls. 
The  extreme  height  of  die  towers 
is  ninety-one  feet. 

The  main  building,  designed  to 
contain  the  college  library,  will  in- 
clude only  one  room,  the  interior 
measurement  of  which  will  be  forty- 
one  feet  by  eighty-three.  It  will  re- 
semble in  form  a  Gothic  chapel, 
with  its  nave  and  aisles.  The 
height  of  the  nave  wiU  be  fifty-one 
feet;  its  breadth  seventeen  feet 
Between  the  clustered  pillars  of  the 
nave,  there  will  be  alcoves,  as 
shown  in  the  ground  plan,  fourteen 
in  number,  and  each  ten  feet  by 
twelve  in  extent  A  gallery  is  to 
extend  on  all  sides  of  the  room,  and 
is  to  contain  the  same  number  of 
alcoves.  The  ceiling  is  to  be  fin- 
ished with  groined  arches. 

llie  extreme  wings,  and  the  south 
connecting  wing,  will  be  finished 
for  the  several  society  libraries,  with 
alcoves  and  galleries,  and  shelves 
for  books  above  the  galleries.  The 
north  connecting  wing  will  contain 
a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  librarian, 
and  a  reading  room,  in  which  books 
may  be  consulted  at  all  times. 


The  walls  are  of  red  sandstone, 
from  the  quarries  at  Portland,  on 
the  Connecticut  river.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  tin.  And  though 
the  several  buildings  are  thrown 
into  one  pile,  for  convenience,  as 
well  as  for  architectural  reasons, 
each  library  occupies  a  fire-proof 
building  by  itself,  completely  separ 
rated  from  the  others.  Thus  the 
security  against  fire  is  about  as  near- 
ly perfect  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  permit 

The  entire  cost, of  the  buildinff, 
when  completed,  is  expected  to  fall 
short  of  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  perhaps  due  to  the  architect 
to  say,  that  the  pinnacles  which 
crown  the  buttresses  will  not  seem 
so  tall  and  bayonet-like  in  the  build- 
ing, as  tliey  are  represented  by  the 
engraver.  Mr.  Henry  Austin  of 
New  Haven,  is  a  self-taught  man, 
as  all  our  architects  are;  but  the 
new  Episcopalian  church  in  Hart^ 
ford,  and  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum 
there,  as  well  as  this  building,  show 
that  he  was  made  for  **  head  work.'* 

It  is  discreditable  to  our  coiJuitry, 
that  there  is  no  place  within  our 
boundaries,  where  instruction  is 
given  in  the  art  of  architecture,  as 
distinguished  from  the  trades  of  the 
mason  and  the  carpenter.  All  our 
architects,  therefore,  with  perhaps 
an  exception  or  two,  are  mechanics, 
whose  native  genius  has  raised  Uiem 
above  the  mechanical  part  of  their 
profession. 

We  have  given  these  details,  not 
merely  as  interesting  to  the  numer- 
ous alumni  and  friends  of  Yale  Col- 
lege in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  but 
that  the  patrons  of  other  institutions 
may  be  moved  to  do  likewise* 
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THE   ABORIGINAL   INHABITANTS   OF   CONNECTICUT.* 


Thb  Indians  of  North  America, 
when  they  first  became  known  to 
Europeans,  were  separated  into  8ub> 
divisions  almost  numberless.  Every 
prominent  feature  in  natural  scene- 
ry ;  the  river — ^the  bay — ^the  moun- 
tain— gave  its  name  to  the  few  na« 
lives  that  clustered  round  it.  With- 
out central  governments;  with  no 
systems  of  general  law,  and  no  very 
definite  limits  of  territory ;  the  sep- 
arate fractions  of  the  race  present- 
ed, at  first  view,  none  of  the  exter- 
nal marks  which  lead  at  once  to  a 
wider  classification.  But  a  longer 
and  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  multitudinous  tribes,  has 
fully  established  the  fact,  that  a  few 
great  classes  or  families  embraced 
them  all.  In  Uie  inquiry  before  us, 
our  attention  will  be  fixed,  for  the 
most  part,  upon  one  of  these  fami- 
lies — ^upon  that,  namely,  which, 
sometimes  called  the  Chifpswat,  is 
best  known,  however,  by  its  French 
name  Algonqitin. 

The  Algonquin  tribes  were  once 
the  most  numerous,  and  so  far  as 
numbers  can  give  strength,  the  most 
powerful  in  North  America.  Be- 
ginning at  the  Gulf  of  St  Law* 
rence,  their  territory  ran  along  the 
Atlantic  coest  as  far  south  as  souUi- 
em  Virginia ;  bounded  in  this  quar- 
ter by  the  country  of  the  Chero- 

*  For  the  facts  and  statements  contain- 
ed }n  this  article,  we  have  depended 
mainly  upon  the  following  works:— 
TruniDall's  History  of  Connecticut,  Ban- 
croft's History  of  the  United  States, 
Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts, 
Mather's  Magnalia,  Adair's  North  Amer- 
ican Indians,  Gookin's  Historical  Collec- 
tioDS  of  the  Indians  in  New  Enirland, 
Wood's  New  England's  Prospect,  Wins- 
low's  Relation,  and  Roger  Williams'  Key 
to  the  Indian  Languages.  We  make  this 
general  acknowlMgment,  to  avoid  the 
tediousness  of  repeated  reference ;  but  in 
all  cases  where  information  has  been  de- 
rived from  other  sources  than  these,  the 
proper  credit  will  be  given  by  the  way. 


kees  and  Tuscaroras,  it  passed 
westward  across  the  mountains, 
reaching  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohioy  and  separated  by  the 
former  river  from  the  great  fiimily 
of  Dahcotas,  which  inhabits  its 
western  bank;  from  tiiis  point  ad- 
vancing northward,  it  embraced  the 
present  States  of  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Michigan;  the  Terri- 
tory of  Wisconsin ;  the  lakes  Mich* 
igan  and  Superior ;  and  penetratiDC 
the  wild  regions  beyond  them,  found 
at  last  its  northern  limit  in  the  higjh 
latitude  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake. 
All  the  Indians  of  New  England 
were  branches  of  the  Algonquin 
stock ;  a  fact  which  rests  its  proof 
upon  their  general  resemblance  in 
form  and  feature ;  the  similarity  of 
their  habits  and  manners,  and  more 
than  all,  the  rieuiical  identity  of  the 
languages  spoken  by  the  various 
tribes. 

Historians  have  been  accustomed 
to  reckon  five  principal  Indian  na- 
tions within  the  present  boundaries 
of  New  England..  This  enumera- 
tion, however,  is  far  from  perfect, 
as  it  makes  no  mention  of  the  tribes 
inhabiting  Maine,  and  fails  also  to 
include  a  considerable  number  of 
the  smaller  and  less  important  clans 
which  were  scattered,  here  and  diere, 
over  the  other  New  England  states. 
These  five  nations  or  confederacies 
were  as  follows:  the  P&wtuckets, 
inhabiting  the  sea^xnst  ci  New 
Hampshire;  the  Massachusetts,  sur- 
rounding the  bay  which  still  beam 
their  name ;  the  Pokanokets,  a  tribe 
made  famous  bv  the  exploits  of  their 
renowned  sachem,  Philip,  whose 
territories  lay  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Plymouth  colony ;  theNarra- 
gansets,  occupying  a  part  of  Rhode 
bland,  and  finally,  the  Pequods. 
These  last  were  almost  wholly  with- 
in the  limits  of  Connecticut,  and 
th^  were  destined  to  fill  one  brief 
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but  terrible  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  State. 

At  the  first  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try,  the  tribe  of  Pequods  was  the 
most  warlike  and  powerful  that 
could  any  where  be  found  east  of 
the  Hudson  river.  The  pestilence 
which  but  a  short  time  before  had 
spread  such  desolation  among  the 
neighboring  Indians;  which  redu- 
ced the  Pokanokets  to  five  hundred 
warriors;  the  Pawtuckets  to  two 
hundred  and  fifly,  and  lef\  scarcely 
one  hundred  men  among  the  once 
numerous  Massachusetts  -,*  this  de- 
stroying scourge  passed  lightly  over 
the  country  of  the  Pequods,  and, 
certainly  not  for  any  virtues  in 
them,  spared  this  nation  of  fero- 
cious savages.  Not  to  this  4act 
alone,  however,  did  they  owe  their 
relative  preeminence  among  the  na- 
tives, for  they  were  outnumbered 
'  by  their  immediate  neighbors,  the 
Narragansets,  with  whom  they  were 
continually  at  war.  The  Narra- 
gansets also  surpassed  them  in  civ- 
ilization, if  such  a  word  can  be 
properly  applied  to  any  portion  of 
the  Indian  race.  It  was  their  brave- 
ry and  ferocity  in  battle  ;  their  love 
of  warfare  and  cruelty  to  their  cap- 
tives, which  made  the  very  name  of 
Pequod  a  fearful  sound  in  the  ear  of 
every  native  whom  their  power 
could  reach. 

The  tradition  is,  that  this  tribe 
came  down  from  the  interior  at  some 
period  not  very  remote,  and  con- 
quering for  themselves  the  fine 
country  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Connecticut,  established  their  chief 
quarters  in  the  territory  now  occu- 
pied by  the  towns  of  New  London, 
Groton,  and  Stonington.  When  the 
English  first  visited  the  state,  Sas- 
sacus,  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Pe- 
quods, held  his  royal  residence  in  a 
large  fortress  on  a  commanding  hill 
in  Grroton,  from  whence  he  was  con- 
tinually making  hostile  incursions 

'  »  ■  ■  I II 

*  Historical  Memoir  of  Plymouth,  by 
Baylies,  I,  45. 
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into  the  surrounding  country,  and 
whither  he  was  wont  to  retire,  when- 
ever he  could  not  safely  keep  the 
field. 

Directly  north  of  the  Pequods, 
and  separated  from  them  by  uncer- 
tain boundaries,  lay  the  country  of 
the  Mohegan  tribe;  the  only  one 
which  from  first  to  last,  proved 
friendly  to  the  whites.  The  domin- 
ion 'of  this  tribe  extended  to  the 
northern  limits  of  Connecticut,  in- 
cluding by  conquest,  a  portion  of 
the  Nipmuck  territory,  which,  for 
this  reason,  was  sometimes  called 
the  ^^  Mohegan  conquered  country.*^ 
The  numbers  of  the  Mohegan  tribe 
were  originally  small.  There  is 
reason  indeed  to  believe  that  it  was 
no  more  than  a  fractional  portion  of 
the  Pequods,  living  in  separation 
and  rebellion.  It  is  certain  at  least 
that  Uncas,  the  sachem  to  whose 
talents  as  a  warrior  and  ruler,  the 
tribe  owed  its  subsequent  impor- 
tance, was  himself  of  Pequod  ori- 
gin, and  that  he  married  a  Pequod 
wife. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
section  of  the  state,  we  pass  next  to 
the  rich  and  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Connecticut.  Perhaps  no  other  part 
of  the  United  States,  certainly  none 
in  New  England,  was  so  densely 
populated  as  this.  The  fine  mead- 
ows which  lay  spread  out  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  were  easy  of  cul- 
tivation, and  abundant  in  their  har- 
vests; the  river  itself  was  full  of 
fish,  and  in  the  forests  which  skirt- 
ed the  valley,  might  be  found  great 
numbers  of  bears,  wolves,  deer, 
foxes,  and  such  other  wild  animals 
as  the  Indian  hunted  for  amusement, 
or  sought  for  food. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Connecti- 
cut valley  were  known  among  the 
English  by  the  general  appellation 
of  River  Indians.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  bond  of  political  connec*' 
tion  between  the  various  tribes  in- 
cluded by  this  single  name.  Each 
was  governed  by  its  own  chieftain, 
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independent  of  all  the  rest,  so  far  at 
least  as  any  government  was  round 
necessary  or  possible.  In  the  an* 
cient  town  of  Windsor  alone,  there 
were  no  less  than  ten  distinct  sove- 
reignties. Perhaps  no  place  in  the 
United  States,  of  equal  territory, 
could  count  so  many  Indian  inhabi- 
tants as  Windsor.  They  were  also 
numerous  in  Hartford  and  Wethers- 
field.  In  East  Hartford,  upon  the 
river  to  which  they  have  lei\  their 
name,  the  Podunks  could  muster 
about  two  hundred  warriors.  In 
Middletown,  dwelt  the  Mattabeset 
tribe,  and  in  Chatham,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river,  the  Won- 
gungs.  Lyme  was  occupied  by 
&e  Nehantics,  and  East  Haddam, 
then  called  Machemoodus,  by  a 
tribe,  whose  reported  intercourse 
with  evil  spirits,  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  have  some  connection  with 
the  celebrated  Moodus  noises.  The 
Indians  on  the  river  were  generally 
well  disposed  toward  the  English, 
to  whom  they  looked  for  protection 
from  their  terrible  enemies,  the  Pe- 
quods  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Mo- 
hawks on  the  other. 

In  many  places  west  of  the  river 
they  were  likewise  numerous.  At 
Guilford  there  was  one  small  tribe, 
and  another  in  Branford  and  East 
Haven.  New  Haven  was  occupied 
by  the  Quinnipiacks.  They  were 
also  scattered  in  considerable  num- 
bers along  the  shores  of  the  Sound, 
in  the  direction  of  New  York,  at 
Milford,  Derby,  Stratford,  Norwalk, 
Stamford,  and  Greenwich.  Milford 
especially  was  full  of  them.  Back 
in  the  interior  of  the  state  they  had 
but  few  settlements ;  their  dread  of 
the  Mohawks  having  driven  them 
away  from  the  whole  western  bor- 
der. They  were  found,  however, 
as  far  west  as  Woodbury,  New 
Hartford,  and  Simsbury,  and  the 
pleasant  banks  of  the  Tunkis  in 
Farmington,  were  inhabited  by  a 
warlike  tribe  whose  numbers,  ac- 
cording to  President  Stiles,  were 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  in 


the  neighborhood  of  the  Connecti- 
cut.* 

Allusion  has  been  more  than  once 
made  to  the  Mohawks.  Although 
surrounded  by  the  territory  of  the 
Algonquins,  &iis  tribe  belonged  to 
another  and  a  hostile  race,  speaking 
a  different  language,  and  possessing 
a  different  character — the  Huron- 
Iroquois.  The  country  of  the  Iro- 
quois embraced  large  portions  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  the  greater 
part  of  New  York,  together  with 
the  whole  peninsula  of  Upper  Can« 
ada.  Less  numerous  than  the  sur- 
rounding Algonquins,  but  far  more 
bold  and  warlike,  they  made  the  ter- 
ror of  their  name  felt  for  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  beyond  their 
boundaries.  Accustomed  to  esti- 
mate the  glory  of  the  warrior  only 
by  the  number  of  scalps  which 
hung  in  his  cabin,  they  were  ever 
on  the  alert,  far  and  near,  to  snatch 
from  the  heads  of  their  enemies, 
these  ghastly  tokens  of  their  prow- 
ess. Departing  on  their  distant  ex- 
peditions, not  usually  in  large  num- 
bers, for  they  trusted  more  to  cun- 
ning than  to  open  force,  they  glided 
unseen  through  the  closest  paths  in 
the  forest,  patiently  enduring  cold 
and  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  wan- 
dered, sometimes  over  mountains 
apparently  Inaccessible,  sometimes 
along  the  beds  of  rivers,  that  they 
might  leave  no  trail  behind  them, 
until  they  found  themselves  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  ene* 
my  they  sought.  There  they  await- 
ed, with  patient  expectation,  the  fa- 
vorable moment  for  attack,  and 
when  it  came,  sudden  and  secret  as 
the  lightning,  their  blows  were  nev- 
er seen  before  they  fell.  When 
their  object  was  accomplished,  they 
vanished  once  more  into  the  forest, 
bafHing  all  pursuit,  and  leaving  no 
token  of  the  foray,  save  the  ruin 
which  they  had  wrought 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  warriors  of  this  daring  nation 

*  Porter's  Historical  Discoorse,  p. 26. 
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were  held  in  the  highest  fear  by  the 
feebler  natives  of  Connecticut  The 
latter  had  no  confidence  in  them* 
selves,  however  much  superior  in 
numbers,  when  opposed  to  their 
more  powerful  neighbors;  for  the 
very  name  of  Mohawk  was  enough 
to  scatter  their  forces  in  a  moment 
All  the  tribes  west  of  the  river  were 
found  by  the  English  with  the  usual 
marks  of  subjection  upon  them; 
paying  an  annual  tribute,  and  groan- 
ing under  the  capricious  cruelties 
which  savage  masters  know  so  well 
how  to  inflict. 

With  regard  to  the  total  number 
of  Indians  in  Connecticut  at  the  set- 
tlement of  the  state,  nothing  now 
can  be  certainly  known.  Trumbull 
has  reckoned  them  at  twenty  thou- 
sand, an  estimate  which  is  probably 
not  very  far  from  the  truth.  Ban- 
croft, however,  gives  to  the  whole 
Algonquin  race  a  population  of  only 
ninety  thousand ;  so  that  allowing 
both  estimates  to  be  substantially 
correct,  Connecticut  must  have  been 
populated  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  Algonquin  territory. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  Vermont 
was  wholly  without  aboriginal  in- 
habitants; that  large  portions  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, were  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, and  that  from  some  cause  un- 
known, the  fruitful  fields  and  flow- 
ing rivers  of  the  west  were  in  a 
great  measure  destitute  of  the  abun« 
dant  population  which  they  are  so 
well  calculated  to  sustain.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  the  opinions 
of  both  historians  may  be  correct, 
although  they  make  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  narrow  limits  of 
Connecticut  embraced  more  than 
one-fiflh  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  vast  Algonquin  country. 

The  origin  of  the  American  abo- 
rigines has  been  a  favorite  subject 
of  speculation  ever  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  continent  The  his- 
tory of  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  elaborated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  populating  the  countfy  in  a 


legitimate  manner,  would  furnish 
the  reader  with  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  amusement  or  of  sorrow, 
according  as  he  might  be  disposed 
to  laugh  at  intellectual  folly  or  to 
weep  over  it  But  we  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  enumerate 
all  these  theories-— two  or  three  of 
them  may  be  taken  at  random  to 
set  forth  their  general  character. 

Some  writers  on  this  subject  have 
supposed  the  aborigines  of  America 
to  be  descendants  of  the  Canaanites, 
.who  were  driven  by  Joshua  out  of 
the  promised  land.*  Some  profess 
to  deduce  their  origin  from  the  old 
Norwegians ;  excluding,  however, 
Yucatan  and  the  parts  adjacent, 
which  according  to  this  theory  were 
peopled  by  Ethiopic  Christians, 
thrown  upon  the  coast  by  storm  or 
otherwise.f  With  not  a  few  it  has 
been  a  favorite  speculation,  that  the 
American  Indians  are  the  pure- 
blooded  offspring  of  the  lost  tribes 
of  Israel  ;|  a  theory  which  is  likely 
to  profit  little  by  later  discoveries  of 
the  same  wandering  race  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  Some  have  ven- 
tured to  maintain  that  the  separa- 
tion which  now  exists  between  the 
eastern  and  western  continents,  is 
of  comparatively  recent  origin ;  that 
the  century  is  not  very  distant  when 
South  America  was  united  with 
Africa,  and  North  America  with 
Asia  and  Europe.^  Earthquakes  of 
course,  the  ever  ready  helpers  of  a 
theorist  in  dilemma,  were  the  causes 
of  the  disruption  which  has  taken 
place.  The  honor  of  beginning  the 
population  of  this  continent  has  also 


•  "  Gomara  et  Jean  de  Lery  font  descen- 
dre  tons  let  Am^riquaina  dea  Canan^ena, 
chaas^  de  la-terre  promiae  par  Jobu6.'* 
Charlevoix  ;  Dissertation  sur  Torigine  des 
AirUriquains, 

t  Grotiua :  De  Origine  Gentium  ^mer- 
ieanum.  In  his  opinion  reapecting  Yuca- 
tan, Grotiua  followa  Peter  Martyr. 

t  Adair  occupiea  a  large  part  of  bit 
Yoluminoua  work  in  earneatlj  advocating 
this  opinion. 

6  Abb6  Clavigeto ;  Hiatory  of  Mexico, 
III,  109. 
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been  given  by  different  writers  to  the 
Phenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  the 
Germans,  the  Welch,  £he  Iceland* 
ers,  the  Moors,  the  Scythians,  the 
Chinese — ^indeed  scarcely  a  nation 
exists  in  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
which  some  philosophic  speculator 
has  not  made  the  undoubted  orig- 
inal of  the  Indian  tribes.  To  this 
superabundance  of  theory.  Cotton 
Mather  has  added  a  singular  notion 
of  his  own.  His  love  of  the  super- 
natural would  not  suffer  him  to  ad- 
mit any  agency  in  this  matter  less 
distinguished  than  that  of  the  great 
enemy  of  mankind.  It  was  he  who 
first  moved  in  the  business  of  emi- 
gration, and  his  devilish,  object  was 
to  carry  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
human  race  to  a  land  so  distant  that 
the  gospel  of  peace  and  pardon 
would  never  reach  them  there.* 

Afler  this  partial  enumeration  of 
the  various  methods  of  supplying 
America  with  inhabitants  which  the 
ingenuity  of  the  learned  has  de- 
vised, it  is  no  more  than  just  to 
allow  the  Indians  to  speak  for  them- 
selves upon  the  question.  "They 
say  that  they  have  sprung  up  and 
grown  in  that  very  place  like  the 
trees  of  the  wilderness.' *f  Let  no 
one  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  this 
solution,  for  even  the  brilliant  and 
learned  Voltaire  has  presented  the 
same.  These  are  his  words  :  "  The 
providence  which  placed  mankind 
in  Norway,  planted  them  also  in 
America,  and  under  the  Southern 
polar  circle,  even  as  it  planted  trees 
there  and  made  the  grass  to  grow.^f 
This  remarkable  coincidence  com- 


*  "  Probably  the  devil  decoyed  those 
miserable  savages  hither,  in  hopes  that  the 
gospel  of  ourXord  Jesus  Christ  would 
never  come  here  to  destroy  or  disturb 
his  absolute  empire  over  them."  Maena- 
Ha,  Book  III. 

t  Roeer  Williams,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col., 

t "  La  providence  qui  a  mis  de.4  hom- 
ines dans  le  Norv6ge,  en  a  plant6  aussi  en 
Am^rique  et  sous  le  cercle  polaire  merid- 
ional, comme  elle  y  a  plants  des  arbres  et 
feit  croltre  de  Therbe/*  OEuvres,  XVI, 
10.  ' 


pletes  the  circle  of  folly.  Infidel 
science  ends  where  ignorance  be- 
gan. Learned  philosophism  and 
savage  superstition  rest  lovingly  to- 
gether upon  the  same  broad  basis. 

From  this  wilderness  of  opinions 
it  is  not  easy  to  emerge  without  a 
hearty  acquiescence  in  the  opening 
remark  of  Grookin,  ^^  concerning  the 
original  of  the  Indians  in  New  ling- 
land,  there  is  nothing  of  certainty 
to  be  concluded.*^  If  any  one 
chooses,  however,  to  rest  m  the 
theory  of  Robertson*  and  Dwight,t 
he  will  probably  find  less  to  disturb 
him  there  than  in  almost  any  oUier 
position.  This  theory  holds  that 
the  northeastern  part  of  America 
was  colonized  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  that  the  whole  conti- 
nent beside  received  its  population 
from  Asia  by  way  of  Bhering's 
Strait  and  the  Aleutian  Archipela^. 
A  glance  at  the  map  must  convince 
any  one  that  such  an  opinion  is  per- 
fectly rational,  for  even  the  white 
bear,  on  his  cake  of  ice,  has  a 
hundred  times  made  longer  voya- 
ges than  the  distance  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  worlds.| 

Almost  without  exception  the  In- 
dians were  tall,  straight  and  mus- 
cular. Their  manner  of  life  from 
the  earliest  period  of  youth  was 
such  as  to  insure  a  free  and  full 
development  of  the  physical  sys- 
tem ;  and  bom  as  they  were  of  stur- 
dy mothers,  they  inherited  none  of 
those  bodily  weaknesses  which  self- 
caused  or  otherwise,  so  heavily 
curse  the  females  of  a  later  race. 
Nearly  white  when  new-bom,  the 
young  Indian  turns  more  and  more 
to  the  tawny  hue  as  he  advances  in 
years,  until  the  copper-color  of  his 
nation  is  finally  fixed  upon  him.  A 
broad,  square  face,  with  considera- 
ble elevation  of  feature ;  hair  black 
and  coarse,  but  never  curling ;  eyes 

*  History  of  America,  Book  IV. 

t  TraveiB  in  New  England,  Letter  IX. 

t  Bradford's  American  Antiquities  is  the 
last,  an4  perhaps  the  best  work  on  the 
subject  which  rhave  here  lightly  touched. 
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small,  dark  and  keen ;  these  com- 
piete  his  outward,  personal  descrip* 
tion. 

Among  the  moral  characteristics 
of  the  Indian,  his  passive  courage 
was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 
The  endless  state  of  warfare  in 
which  he  delighted  to  live,  together 
with  the  cruelties  so  generally  prac- 
ticed upon  captives  taken  in  battle, 
gave  numberless  occasions  for  the 
exercise  of  a  fortitude  which  the 
stoic  or  the  fatalist  might  have  won- 
dered to  behold.  When  fastened 
to  the  stake,  and  yielding  up  his  life 
by  the  keenest  tortures,  not  a  rebel- 
lious muscle  testified  to  the  agony 
of  death.  No  sound  escaped  his 
lips ;  or  if  his  voice  was  heard 
among  the  yells  of  his  tormentors, 
it  was  neither  the  shriek  of  pain 
nor  the  cry  for  deliverance,  but  a 
song  as  defiant  and  triumphant  as 
any  that  burst  from  the  lips  around 
him.  To  the  extremities  of  heat 
and  cold,  he  was  in  a  great  degree 
insensible.  The  longest  journeys 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  fatigue 
him.  With  a  little  cake  made  from 
the  meal  of  parched  com  for  his 
food,  and  water  from  any  stream 
for  his  only  drink,  he  would  travel 
day  afler  day  with  but  scanty  rest- 
ing, and  arrive  fresh  and  unwearied 
at  his  post  His  patient  endurance 
of  fatigue  and  suffering  was  marked 
with  one  exception,  however,  which 
the  faithful  pen  of  Williams  has  not 
hesitated  to  record,  although  it  pre* 
sents  a  ludicrous  contrast  to  the 
high  heroism  with  which  death  was 
uniformly  met  He  says  that  the 
Indians  could  not  endure  the  tooth- 
ache with  any  kind  of  equanimity ,  but 
that  they  cried  aloud  for  very  pain, 
when  this  torment<Nr  was  upon  them. 

The  Indian  was  also  character* 
iased  by  a  remarkable  sense  of  jus- 
tice, as  we  may  call  it,  manifested 
alike  in  the  opposite  directions  of 
revenge  and  gratitude.  The  hx 
Udioids  was  his  only  law.  An  in- 
jury was  never  forgiven  until  expia- 
tion had  been  made,  and  on  the 


other  hand,  a  benefit  never  forgot- 
ten until  repaid  in  kind.  He  lived 
under  the  great  law  of  nature ;  life 
for  life  and  limb  for  limb;  a  law 
which  was  made  by  Divine  author- 
ity the  rule  for  the  administration 
of  justice  by  magistrates  under  the 
Mosaic  system ;  which  Pharisaic  in- 
terpretation perverted  into  a  Divine 
rule  of  private  conduct ;  and  which 
Christ  forbids  as  a  law  of  action  be- 
tween individuals,  because  Grod  has 
said,  ^'Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will 
repay."  Let  us  not  therefore  con- 
demn the  Indian  with  too  great  se- 
verity, if  in  his  utter  ignorance  of 
the  Divine  command,  and  without 
any  competent  tribunal  of  earthly 
justice  to  which  he  might  appeal  for 
redress,  he  so  often  obeyed  the  in- 
stinctive impulses  of  his  nature,  and 
made  himself  the  judge  and  avenger 
of  his  own  wrongs.  Let  us  rath- 
er contemplate  the  more  agreeable 
manifestations  of  this  same  princi- 
ple of  retribution,  when  instead  of 
evil  for  evil,  it  aimed  only  at  ren- 
dering good  for  good. 

The  elder  Winthrop  has  left  an 
anecdote  on  record  which  curiously 
illustrates  the  ingenuity  of  Indian 
gratitude.  Massasoit,  the  sachem 
of  the  Pokanokets,  was  once  re- 
stored from  dangerous  sickness  to 
health  by  the  medical  skill  of  Ed- 
ward Winslow,  a  leading  man 
among  the  first  settlers  of  the  Ply- 
mouth colony.  This  friendly  service 
he  never  forgot,  but  manifested  to 
the  whites  in  every  possible  man- 
ner, his  grateful  sense  of  the  benefit 
which  he  had  received  from  one  of 
their  number.  On  a  certain  occa- 
sion, Winslow,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent for  some  time  in  Connecticut, 
returned  through  the  country  of  his 
friend  Massasoit,  and  stopped  at  his 
quarters  to  spend  the  night  with 
him.  Immediately  aAer  his  arrival, 
the  sachem  secretly  despatched  his 
swiftest  runner  to  the  colony,  bid- 
ding him  announce  with  the  most 
tru&ul  air  which  he  could  assume, 
the  sudden  death  of  his  honoxed 
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guest ;  even  the  very  time  and  man* 
ner  of  it  were  minutely  dictated. 
The  next  morning,  refreshed  by  the 
hospitalities  of  the  wigwam,  Wins- 
low  pursued  his  homeward  journey. 
On  his  arrival  at  Plymouth,  he  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the 
whole  population  lamenting  his  un- 
timely departure,  while  they  were 
certainly  not  less  amazed  to  behold 
him  once  more  in  the  flesh.  When 
Massasoit  next  visted  the  colony,  he 
was  requested  to  explain  the  object 
of  this  singular  falsehood.  With- 
out seeming  to  suspect  the  least  im- 
propriety in  the  course  he  had  ta- 
ken, the  old  s€u;hem  replied,  that 
he  was  strongly  desirous  of  making 
his  white  friends  happy,  and  that  he 
could  think  of  nothing  which  would 
give  them  greater  pleasure  than  to 
have  their  friend  and  counselor  sud- 
denly restored  to  their  arms  in  the 
very  midst  of  their  mourning  for 
his  loss.  The  story  stops  at  this 
point,  but  we  may  reasonably  con- 
jecture that  while  the  benevolent 
motive  of  the  old  chieflain  was 
properly  acknowledged,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  taught  that  truth  is 
even  more  sacred  than  friendship.* 

Hospitality  was  another  charac- 
teristic of  the  Indians.  The  stran- 
ger was  always  welcome.  If  he 
came  in  the  night,  hungry  and  wea- 
ry, men  and  women  roused  them- 
selves from  slumber,  and  cheerfully 
provided  for  his  wants.  The  best 
wigwam,  usually  that  of  the  sachem, 
was  appointed  for  his  habitation 
while  he  remained,  and  he  was 
troubled  with  no  questions  concern- 
ing the  object  of  his  visit  or  the  time 
of  his  departure. 

Grenerosity  was  also  a  common 
virtue.  They  had  little  to  give,  it 
is  true,  but  whatever  they  had  was 
freely  offered.  Whenever  one  of 
them  had  been  unusually  successful 
in  the  chase  or  on  the  water,  a  part 
of  his  fish  and  flesh  was  alwa3rs  dis- 

*  Winthrop'8  History  of  New  England, 
li  13o* 


tributed  among  his  neighbors.  Of 
the  sick  their  friendship  was  never 
forgetful.  They  filled  his  hut  and 
crowded  round  it  with  offers  of  aid ; 
not  always  judicious,  indeed,  but 
giving  the  most  ample  testimony  to 
the  generous  warmth  of  their  hearts. 
On  the  recovery  of  the  invalid,  it 
was  a  general  custom  with  them  to 
send  him  presents,  as  some  com- 
pensation for  the  expenses  attendant 
upon  disease ;  a  custom  beautiful 
ill  itself,  and  rendered  especially 
necessary  by  the  improvidence  of 
the  Indian,  for  it  was  no  part  of  his 
practical  wisdom  to  make  health 
labor  for  sickness,  or  youth  for  old 
age. 

His  aversion  to  labor  was  such, 
uideed,  that  nothing  but  the  urgency 
of  natural  wants  could  rouse  him 
to  exertion  ;  and  when  the  imme- 
diate necessity  was  satisfied,  no 
thought  of  the  future  prevented  his 
return  to  idleness.  He  might  suffer 
the  severest  pangs  of  famine  in  the 
long  and  dismal  winters  of  the 
north ;  the  winds  might  pierce  his 
miserable  dwelling,  and  cause  even 
his  hardened  flesh  to  shrink  from 
their  icy  touch,  but  the  experience 
of  these  and  similar  evils  could  not 
persuade  him  to  make  any  effectual 
provision  against  them.  War  and 
the  chase  alone  excepted,  the  dolce 
far  niente  was  the  paradise  of  the 
Indian. 

But  war  was  his  delight,  and 
whenever  his  energies  were  roused 
by  an  impulse  of  this  nature,  he  ex- 
hibited the  most  abundant  resources 
of  cunning,  courage,  patience  and 
perseverance;  of  nearly  all  the 
qualities,  indeed,  which  were  best 
calculated  to  insure  success.  In 
the  conduct  of  warfare,  the  Indian 
fought  with  little  regard  to  militaiy 
discipline  or  to  the  commands  of 
his  leader.  He  trusted  to  himself 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Some- 
times a  single  warrior,  in  search  of 
glory  or  revenge,  would  leave  his 
tribe  hundreds  of  miles  behind  him, 
and  penetrate  alone  the  country  of 
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his  enemy.  The  history  of  civili- 
zed nations  can  furnish  'no  example 
of  greater  self-reliance  than  was 
exhibited  in  such  enterprises  as 
these. 

Among  the  moral  characteristics 
of  the  Indian,  it  only  remains  to 
notice  his  comparative  indifference 
to  sensual  pleasures.  In  this  one 
respect  he  presented  a  striking^con- 
trast  to  nearly  every  other  savage, 
removed  as  far  as  he  was  from  all 
the  restraints  of  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian life.  Food  of  the  most  simple 
character  was  all  that  his  appetite 
demanded ;  his  thirst  was  always 
slaked  and  satisfied  with  a  little 
water  from  the  spring.  If,  as  was 
sometimes  the  case,  he  was  obliged 
to  fast  two  or  three  days  in  succes- 
sion, he  submitted  in  patience  to 
the  necessity,  never  seeming  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  hardship  worthy  of 
complaint.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Indian  was  indifferent  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  palate,  only  be- 
cause he  was  ignorant  of  the  sources 
of  gratification.  He  knew  no  food 
more  inviting  than  his  half-cooked 
fish  and  fiesh  ;  no  drink  more  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste  than  water;  and 
not  being  conscious  of  deficiency, 
he  therefore  sought  for  nothing  bet- 
ter than  tliat  which  he  abeady  pos- 
sessed. It  may  be  so.  Let  us, 
however,  venture  to  extend  the  in- 
quiry to  another  appetite,  which, 
next  to  hunger  and  thirst,  is  the 
most  imperious  of  all  in  its  de- 
mands ;  to  that  upon  which  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  race  de- 
pends. Passing  upon  this  ground, 
we  find  the  same  characteristic  of 
comparative  indifference  ;  the  In- 
dian is  still  '^  the  stoic  of  the  woods.'' 
To  him  the  female  of  his  race  was 
not,  as  in  civilized  society,  a  com- 
panion and  friend  ;  nor  yet,  as  else- 
where, the  mere  object  of  voluptu- 
ous desire ;  but  he  seemed  to  look 
upon  her  as  little  other  than  a  slave 
and  beast  of  burden.  His  conduct 
exhibited  none  of  those  tender  sen- 
timents which,  grounded  on  the  dif- 


ference of  the  sexes,  soften  and 
harmonize  their  intercourse,  but  he 
stood  aloof  in  his  cold  superiority, 
waited  on  with  trembling  by  his  fe- 
male drudges. 

During  the  wars  which  he  so  fre- 
quently and  fiercely  waged  against 
the  whites,  many  of  their  wives  and 
daughters  were  taken  captive  and 
earned  into  his  own  country.  Al- 
though these  prisoners  were  entirely 
at  his  disposal ;  although  they  were 
subject  to  insult  and  injury  of  every 
other  kind ;  there  is  yet  no  instance 
recorded  of  the  perpetration  of  that 
violence  which  female  virtue  reck- 
ons worse  than  death.  How  shall 
we  account  for  this  remarkable  tem- 
perance ?  How  can  it  be  account- 
ed for,  except  upon  the  ground  that 
the  Indian  master,  whether  from 
natural  temperament  or  manner  of 
life,*  or  indeed  from  the  joint  influ- 
ence of  both  these  causeis,  was  in  a 
great  measure  insensible  to  the  or- 
dinary power  of  female  beauty  ? 
No  other  explanation  is  free  from 
insuperable  difiliculties.  The  lust 
of  the  savage  is  his  law.  What- 
ever desire  urges  and  opportunity 
presents  to  his  hand,  he  does ; 
restrained  even  by  the  slightest 
barriers  of  external  prohibition, 
and  hearing  the  fsuntest  whisper 
from  the  voice  within.  If  then,  at 
any  time,  he  seems  to  respect  the 
claims  of  virtue,  his  continence  must 
be  attributed,  not  so  much  to  a  kin- 
dred virtue  in  himself,  as  to  the  ab- 
sence of  every  impulse  toward  its 
violation. 

When  the  young  Indian  arrived 
at  marriageable  years,  he  began  to 
look  about  him  for  a  companion  in 
life.  Having  found  one  that  suited 
his  fancy,  he  paid  his  addresses  to 
her  by  the  gift  of  such  trinkets  and 
treasures  as  he  supposed  would  be 
most  pleasing  to  her  taste.  If  his 
presents  were  rejected,  his  suit  was 
lost ;  if  received,  it  was  the  token 
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of  his  own  acceptance,  but  marriage 
did  not  iminediiately  follow.  The 
young  couple  lived  together  for  a 
time  on  trial.  At  the  end  of  the 
probationary  period,  if  they  were 
pleased  with  each  other,  they  were 
united  in  wedlock  ;  if  not,  they  sep- 
arated, each  to  make  another  ex- 
periment in  a  difierent  quarter.  Af- 
ter marriage,  the  first  object  of  the 
young  husband  was  to  provide  a 
dwelling  for  his  wife  and  himself. 
This  was  accomplished  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Having  chosen  a 
spot  for  his  house,  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  the  convenient  neighbor- 
hood of  wood  and  water,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  form  its  roof  i  and  walls 
by  bending  down  toward  a  common 
center,  the  tops  of  a  circle  of  stout 
saplings,  and  closely  interlacing 
their  trunks  with  strips  of  bark. 
This  done,  it  only  remained  to  cut 
a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  hut  for  the 
passage  of  the  smoke ;  to  make  an 
opening  on  the  side  for  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  its  inhabitants ;  to  cov- 
er the  structure,  within  and  with- 
out, with  mats  to  keep  it  warm,  and 
then  the  simple  dwelling  of  the  In- 
dian was  completed. 

In  the  division  of  family  duties, 
the  whole  drudgery  of  life  was  im- 
posed upon  the  female. ,  While  the 
husband  was  engaged  in  hunting  or 
fishing,  the  wife  was  compelled  to 
cultivate  the  field;  to  supply  the 
wigwam  with  food  and  water ;  to 
carry  home  the  game  which  her 
husband  had  taken — ^in  short,  when- 
ever toilsome  and  inglorious  work  of 
any  kind  was  to  be  done,  she  was 
the  only  laborer.  There  was  but  a 
single  exception  to  this  domestic 
law.  The  Indian  could  condescend 
to  labor  in  the  field  for  one  pur- 
pose. His  darling  plant,  tobacco, 
was  thought  worthy  to  receive  his 
personal  care.  The  manner  of  life 
to  which  the  Indian  female,  even 
from  a  child,  was  bred,  although  in 
itself  most  ungenerous  and  oppres- 
sive, was  attended  with  at  least 
one  salutary  effect    It  gave  her 


a  strength  of  bodily  constitutioa 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  her  mas* 
ter.  Her  powers  of  endurance  were 
astonishing.  The  curse  of  her  sex 
was  nearly  lost  upon  her.  "  I  have 
oAen  known,^^  says  Williams,  **  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  woman 
merry  in  the  house,  and  delivered 
and  merry  again ;  and  within  two 
days  abroad,  and  afler  four  or  five 
days  at  work."  The  number  of 
wives  was  unlimited,  yet  polygamy, 
though  not  rare,  was  by  no  means 
universal  among  them.  Divorces 
frequently  took  place,  for  little  be- 
side the  inclination  of  the  parties 
kept  them  together.  Adultery  was 
considered  a  hainous  crime,  although 
the  sexual  intercourse  of  the  unmar- 
ried was  under  no  restraint,  either 
of  law  or  public  opinion.  The 
children  of  the  Indians  were  treated 
by  their  parents  with  great' afifec* 
tion  and  indulgence,  but  parental 
kindness  was  seldom  repaid  or  even 
remembered.  The  aged  and  help« 
less  were  frequently  left  to  perish 
in  neglect,  without  the  slightest  to- 
ken of  love  or  offer  of  aid  from 
those  to  whom  they  had  given  birth. 
In  the  heart  of  the  Indian,  the  cur- 
rent of  affection,  forsaking  the  pa- 
rents, ran  always  forwaitl  toward 
the  children  ;  and  this  truth  contin- 
uing from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, it  came  to  pass  that  filial  in- 
gratitude was  ever  justly  punished 
in  the  very  manner  of  its  own  sin. 
The  child  who  had  neglected  his 
parent,  becoming  a  parent  himself, 
was  in  turn  neglected  by  the  chil- 
dren whom  he  had  begotten. 

Of  iron  and  steel  the  Indian  had 
no  knowledge.  All  the  tools  which 
he  used  were  made  of  wood,  shells, 
and  stone.  The  hoe  with  which  the 
Indian  women  cultivated  the  fields, 
was  a  clam-shell.  Their  axe  was 
of  stone,  having  a  withe  fastened 
round  the  neck  of  it  for  a  handle. 
Their  mortars,  pestles,  and  chisels, 
were  also  of  stone ;  and  they  had 
moreover  stone  knives,  sharpened  to 
so  keen  an  edge  that  they  could 
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lilj  cut  their  hair  with  them.  Two 
methods  of  hunting  were  in  use 
among  the  natives.  Sometimes  they 
fc^lowed  their  game  in  companies  of 
two  or  three  hundred  men,  scouring 
the  forests,  and  destroying  multi- 
tudes of  the  sylvan  inhahitants,  with 
the  same  weapons  which  they  used 
in  war.  Sometimes  they  filled  the 
woods  with  traps  of  various  fash* 
ions,  and  spent  their  time  in  passing 
from  one  trap  to  another,  to  secure 
whatever  had  been  taken  in  them. 
In  fishing,  they  employed  nets  made 
of  hemp;  lines  terminating  in  a 
hook  of  bone ;  and  in  shallow  water, 
arrows  or  sharpened  sticks,  in  the 
use  of  which  they  were  very  skill- 
ful. 

Their  jveapons  of  war  were  the 
bow  and  arrow,  the  spear,  and  the 
tomahawk.  The  string  of  the  bow 
was  made  either  of  hemp  or  of  the 
sinew  of  some  wild  animal.  The 
arrow  was  commonly  headed  with  a 
sharp  stone,  but  sometimes  with  the 
horn  of  the  deer,  and  the  claw  of 
the  eagle.  The  spear  was  nothing 
more  than  a  long  pole,  sharpened  at 
the  end,  and  haniened  in  the  fire. 
The  tomahawk,  by  no  means  the 
deadly  weapon  which  the  Indian  has 
used  since  iron  was  given  him,  was 
merely  a  stick  of  two  or  three  feet 
in  length,  headed  with  a  knob  or  a 
stone.  Such  were  the  simple  arms 
of  the  aborigines,  and  although  with 
these  they  were  able  to  carry  on 
the  warfare  of  ambushment  and  sur- 
prisal,  which  they  loved  so  well, 
yet  we  can  not  wonder  that  a  few 
shots  of  European  musketry  so  often 
drove  hundreds  of  them  from  the 
open  field. 

The  Indian  was  not  without  a  cir- 
culating medium,  to  represent  the 
value  of  the  little  property  which  he 
possessed.  His  coin  was  called 
wampvmpeag^  or  more  briefly,  wam* 
pum^  and  was  of  two  kinds,  the 
white  and  the  black.  The  black 
was  just  double  in  vahie  to  the  white. 
It  was  wrought  from  ^ells  into  the 
form  of  beads,  to  be  strung  as  beads 
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are,  and  reckoned  by  the  fathom. 
A  fathom  of  wampum  was  worth 
not  far  from  five  English  shillings* 
This  Indian  money  served  a  double 
purpose,  being  used  for  ornament  as 
well  as  trade.  Chains  and  brace* 
lets  were  made  of  it,  and  worn  up* 
on  the  neck  and  wrists,  while  belts 
curiously  wrought,  encircled  the 
body.  Indeed  nearly  the  whole 
dress  of  the  more  wealthy  was  cov*, 
ered  by  it,  for  the  ostentation  of 
riches  is  confined  to  no  state  of  so* 
ciety,  and  to  no  period  of  the  world. 
There  was  not  any  restriction  upon 
the  manufacture  of  this  money,  but 
whoever  chose  to  make  it,  was  at 
liberty  to  do  so. 

In  what  is  called  driving  a  bar* 
gain,  the  Ck>nnecticut  Indian  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  Connecticut 
white.  An  old  historian  says, "  they 
will  be  at  all  markets,  and  try  all 
places,  and  run  twenty,  thirty,  yea, 
forty  miles  and  more,  and  lodge  in 
the  woods,  to  save  six  pence.'* 
Their  trade  was  principally  in  furs ; 
but  sometimes  in  com,  venison,  and 
fish.  It  was  never  safe  to  allow 
them  credit,  for  whoever  did  so, 
most  commonly  lost  both  his  debt 
and  his  customer. 

The  political  institutions  of  the 
Indians  were  of  the  very  simplest 
character.  A  hereditary  sachem* 
dom  was  the  only  authority  recog* 
nized  among  the  tribes.  In  theory, 
the  power  of  the  sachem  was  abso- 
lute ;  but  whenever  a  question  of 
more  than  usual  interest  or  difficul- 
ty arose,  he  always  sought  the  ad- 
vice, and  was  guided  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  counselors.  His  actual  influ- 
ence with  his  subjects  depended  far 
more  upon  personal  eharacter,  than 
upon  birth  or  station.  The  sachem 
who  was  not  the  leader  of  his  tribe, 
in  fact  as  well  as  name,  could  not 
long  command  their  respect  or  obe- 
dience. Females  were  not  exclu- 
ded from  the  regular  line  of  suc- 
cession, although  the  early  history 
of  New  England  presents  but  few 
examples  of  such  government. 
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The  dignity  of  the  crown  was 
sustained  by  the  liberal  contributions 
of  the  people.  Ofierings  of  com 
and  other  productions  of  the  soil 
were  annually  made  to  the  sachem, 
who  received  also  one  fourth  of  all 
venison  taken  in  the  chase.  If  his 
dominions  included  any  portion  of 
sea-coast,  whatsoever  was  cast  upon 
the  shore,  were  it  ship  or  whale,  be- 
longed to  him. 

The  administration  of  justice  was 
among  the  duties  of  the  sachem, 
who  united  in  his  single  person,  the 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
functions.  The  Indian  who  had 
transgressed  the  laws  of  his  tribe, 
not  only  received  his  sentence  from 
the  lips  of  his  chief,  but  ordinarily, 
the  punishment  decreed,  was  inflict- 
ed by  the  hand  of  the  judge  him- 
self. In  every  such  instance,  the 
criminal  submitted  in  silence  to  the 
discipline  of  his  master. 

The  sachem  was  assisted  in  coun- 
cil by  a  certain  order  of  men  called 
the  Paniese.  He  availed  himself  of 
their  wisdom  in  time  of  quiet,  and 
in  war  they  formed  his  body-guard. 
Selected  as  the  Paniese  were,  from 
the  most  promising  of  the  young 
men,  trained  to  dare  every  danger, 
and  endure  all  hardships,  they  con- 
stituted not  only  the  defense  of  the 
sovereign,  but  in  a  great  measure, 
the  strength  of  the  whole  tribe. 
They  founded  their  claim  to  the 
respect  of  the  people,  not  more  up- 
on their  personal  merits,  than  upon 
their  pretended  intercourse  with  the 
invisible  world.  They  were  wise 
enough  tq  know  that  the  great  weak- 
ness of  the  savage  is  his  supersti- 
tion, and  taking  advantage  of  this 
wecdcness,  they  established  their 
power  in  this  world  on  a  firmer  ba- 
sis, by  deriving  their  authority  from 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 

The  mind  of  the  Indian,  degra- 
ded and  dark  as  it  might  be,  was 
nevertheless  not  without  a  few  faint 
fflimpses  from  the  eternal  world. 
Although  among  the  lowest  of  man- 
kind, he  was  still  a  man,  and  there- 


fore not  utterly  destitute  of  those 
religious  ideas  which,  by  nature,  be- 
long to  every  human  soul.  He  be- 
lieved in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  in  a 
future  state ;  he  recognized  a  ruling 
Providence  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  and  a  retribution  hereafter. 
These  great  principles  of  natural 
religion  were  as  really,  if  not  so 
beautifully  developed  in  the  wilds 
of  North  America,  as  they  ever  had 
been  in  the  porch  and  the  academy 
of  ancient  Greece;  for  wherever 
the  Almighty  enkindles  the  immor- 
tal fire  of  a  human  soul,  he  never 
leaves  it  without  implanting  in  its 
nature  a  witness  of  himself. 

The  religion  of  the  Indian  was 
polytheistic  in  the  very  highest  de- 
gree ;  but  like  every  other  polythe- 
ist,  he  had  his  greater  and  his  lesser 
deities.     Kiehtan  was  his  name  for 
the  good  Grod,  the  creator  of  the 
world,  and  the  bountiful  bestower  of 
every  blessing.     His  home  was  in 
the  southwestern  heavens,  and  to 
his  presence  went  the  souls  of  the 
good,  when  death  called  them  to 
leave  the  esrth.     He    named  his 
devil,  Hobbamock.    This  bad  spirit 
was  the  fountain  of  ail  evil;  and 
fear,  which  among  savages  is  al- 
ways stronger  than  love,  led  the  In- 
dian to  court  his  favor  with  prayeirs 
and  offerings,  and  nearly  every  form 
of   deprecatory   worship.      Beside 
these  two  principal  deities,  there 
was  a  multitude  of  local  gods,  who 
were  known  by  the  general  name 
of  Manitau.     With  these  subordin- 
ate spirits  the  whole  world  of  the 
Indian  was  overflowing.    The  clas- 
sical student  is  familiar  with  the 
beautiful  superstition  of  that  land 
where  every  wood  had  its  dryad; 
every  fountain  its  naiad — ^where  the 
rainbow  was  the  garment  of  one  god, 
and  the  sun  the  golden  chariot  of 
another — ^where  the  Lares  and  Pe- 
nates watched  over  the  household 
hearth-^where  Jupiter  thundered  in 
the  heavens,  and  Neptune  rose  from 
the  sea.     But  the  fancy  of  the  In- 
dian was  even  more  prodigal  of  its 
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treasures  than  the  poetry  of  bril- 
liant Greece.  He  filled  and  crowd- 
ed every  object  in  nature  with  spir- 
itual existence.  The  great  points 
of  the  compass,  east,  west,  north, 
south,  had  each  its  peculiar  god. 
The  aun,  the  moon,  the  sea,  and  the 
fire,  were  all  the  abodes  of  super- 
natural beings.  Even  the  involun- 
tary motions  of  the  body  were  at- 
tributed to  the  power  of  resident 
spirits.  It  was  a  god  who  made  the 
heart  to  beat ;  yet  another  god  who 
filled  the  lungs  with  vital  air.  It 
was  a  god  (Somnus  by  a  different 
name,)  who  sat  upon  the  eye-lids 
and  pressed  them  down  in  slumber ; 
still  another  god  who  lifted  those 
lids,  and  let  in  the  light  of  the  morn- 
ing. So  also  whenever  any  thing 
took  phice,  the  cause  or  manner  of 
which  they  did  not  at  once  perceive, 
they  were  always  accustomed  to  say, 
Jlfontlotf,  it  is  a  god.  ^^  At  the  ap- 
prehension of  any  excellency  in 
man,  woman,  birds,  beasts,  fish, 
&c."  they  still  cried  out,  with  a 
kind  of  reverential  admiration,  it  is 
a  god.  When  the  English  first 
came  among  them,  and  they  beheld 
the  ships  which  brought  them  over; 
the  buildings  which  they  erected; 
their  manner  of  cultivating  the 
fields;  their  arms  and  ' clothing; 
and  above  all,  their  books  and  let- 
ters, they  exclaimed  one  to  another, 
ManUouwockj  they  are  gods.  In  all 
this  we  discover,  carried  out  to  its  full 
extent,  the  universal  tendency  of  the 
untaught  mind  to  refer  all  appearan- 
ces, unusual  or  difficult  of  explana- 
tion, to  the  immediate  agency  of 
supernatural  beings.  The  grand 
idea  of  something  above  and  be* 
yond  nature,  pervades  the  whole  re- 
gion of  humanity,  whether  develop- 
ed in  the  pantheism  of  the  philoso- 
pher, the  polytheism  of  the  savage, 
or  the  heaven-inspired  fitith  of  Uie 
Christian. 

With  a  belief  so  constantly  ac- 
tive in  the  existence  and  power  of 
spiritual  beings,  the  Indians  were 
ever  seeking  to  propitiate  their  fa* 


vor,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  and 
solemn  feasts ;  the  customary  meth- 
ods to  which  nature  seems  to  direct 
the  unenlightened  soul.  Kiehtan, 
the  good  god,  they  approached 
chiefly  with  thanksgiving,  for  bene- 
fits received.  When  victory  crown- 
ed their  warfare,  or  plenty  smiled 
upon  Uieir  fields,  or  success  attend- 
ed their  efforts  in  any  direction,  it 
was  piously  attributed  to  the  friend- 
ly aid  of  this  benevolent  spirit,  and 
they  expressed  iheir  thanks  to  him 
in  song  and  dance,  and  every  utter- 
ance of  grateful  joy. 

But  their  principal  worship  was 
paid  to  Hobbamoek,  whose  disposi- 
tion to  do  them  injury  they  strove 
by  every  means  to  change.  They 
were  accustomed  to  ascribe  all  their 
sufierings  to  the  mischievous  agen- 
cy of  this  spirit  of  evil.  Disease, 
death,  defeat  in  battle,  famine,  and 
pestilence ;  these  and  other  calami- 
ties proceeded  forth  from  him,  and 
fear  of  his  power  compelled  them  to 
supplicate  his  mercy  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  prayer.  The  Indian 
who  had  lost  a  child,  called  up  his 
family  at  break  of  day,  to  join  him 
in  his  lamentation,  and  with  abun- 
dance of  tears,  exclaimed,  ^'  Oh ! 
God  f  thou  hast  taken  away  my 
child!  thou  art  angry  with  me.  Oh! 
turn  thine  anger  away  from  me,  and 
spare  the  rest  of  my  children."* 
A  fearful  dream  they  conceived  to 
be  a  threatening  of  evil  from  Hob' 
hamocky  and  whenever  their  rest 
was  so  disturbed,  they  would  rise  at 
all  times  of  the  night  and  fall  at 
once  to  supplication. 

But  not  with  prayera  alone  did  the 
Indian  seek  the  favor,  and  depre- 
cate the  wrath  of  his  gods.  Sacri- 
fices were  also  common  among 
them,  and  it  has  even  been  asserted 
that  human  life  was  occasionally 
taken  for  this  purpose.  The  truth 
of  this  statement,  however,  is  doubt- 
ful, and  so  long  as  entire  certainty 
is  wanting,  we  should  hesitate  to  ad- 
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mil  that  the  Indian  was  ever  guilty 
of  80  horrible  a  crime.  But  wheth- 
er or  not  they  gave  the  fruit  of  the 
body  for  the  sin  of  the  soul,  there 
is  no  question  of  their  liberality  in 
separating  to  religious  purposes  the 
most  valued  of  their  worldly  pos- 
sessions. Kettles,  skins,  hatchets, 
beads,  and  knives,  all  were  cast  by 
the  priests  into  the  sacred  fire,  and 
consumed  to  ashes ;  and  while  the 
conflagration  was  going  on,  they 
gathered  around  it,  sometimes  by 
hundreds,  dancing  and  shouting,  and 
making  all  kinds  of  discordant  noises. 
In  these  religious  exercises,  they 
were  led  on  by  the  priests,  or  as 
they  named  them,  potDaws^  who,  to 
sustain  their  official  character,  made 
their  devotion  so  excessively  earnest, 
that  it  oAen  led  them  utterly  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue. 

The  Indian  potoow  was  a  physi- 
cian as  well  as  a  priest.  In  every 
case  of  sickness,  he  was  sent  for  to 
the  cabin  of  the  sufferer,  where  his 
mere  presence,  or  if  that  failed,  his 
magical  incantations,  were  thought 
sufficient  to  restore  the  invalid.  The 
credulous  historian  of  the  Narra- 
gansets,  who  was  frequently  a  wit- 
ness of  these  superstitious  ntes,  ac- 
knowledges that  ^^by  the  help  of 
the  devil,  they  do  most  certainly 
work  great  cures,"  although  ^^  they 
administer  nothing,  but  howl  and 
roar  and  hollow  over  them." 

The  heaven  of  the  Indian  was  in 
the  house  of  Kiehtan^  far  away  in 
the  southwest,  where  the  spirits  of 
the  good  who  had  lefl  the  earth, 
were  gathered  in  a  most  happy  so- 
ciety, enjoying  in  constant  fullness, 
those  pleasures  which,  to  the  simple 
mind  of  the  Indian,  were  enough  to 
constitute  a  paradise.  There  they 
engaged  in  the  occupations  which 
delighted  them  most  in  the  world 
they  had  left  behind.  War,  follow- 
ed always  by  victory — ^the  chase, 
with  a  never-failing  abundance  of 
game— feasting  and  dancing — ^these 
brightened  the  hours  as  they  rolled 
along,  and  filled  up  the  measure  of 


their  heavenly  happiness.  But  this 
heaven  is  open  only  to  the  good. 
The  souls  of  thieves,  liars,  and  mur- 
derers, go  also  to  the  house  of 
JEieAtan,  and  ask  for  admission,  but 
he  replies  that  there  is  no  placetfOT 
them ;  he  bids  them  depart,  and  so 
^^they  wander  forever  in  restless 
want  and  penury." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
southwest  was  so  generally  distin- 
guished by  the  aborigines  as  the  pe- 
culiar quarter  of  their  God  and  their 
heaven.  This  sentiment  prevailed 
not  only  in  Connecticut  and  New 
England,  but  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  reason  of  this  com- 
mon belief  must  occur  to  every  one 
familiar  with  the  climate  of  Uie 
country.  The  east  wind  is  damp 
and  chilly,  bringing  clouds  and  rain 
from  the  ocean ;  the  north  wind  is 
piercingly  cold ;  but  the  wind  from 
*'*'  the  sweet  southwest,"  which  unites 
the  freshness  of  the  west  with  the 
mildness  of  the  south,  was  to  the 
Indian,  as  well  as  to  the  Greek  of 
old,  the  Zephyr,  the  bringer  of  life. 
Whenever  his  cheek  was  touched 
by  the  summer  sofbiess  of  the  breez- 
es which  came  from  that  quarter  of 
the  sky,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
him  to  believe,  with  a  literal  confi- 
dence, that  they  were  ^^airs  from 
heaven." 

When  the  Indian  died,  all  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  went  into  mourn- 
ing, to  testify  their  sorrow  for  his 
loss.  In  the  beginning  of  sickness, 
indeed,  it  was  customary  for  the 
females  of  the  family  to  blacken 
their  faces  with  soot  and  charcoal, 
and  to  keep  them  in  this  condition 
day  after  day ;  but  only  when  dis- 
ease terminated  in  death,  did  the 
men  disfigure  themselves  in  the 
same  singular  manner.  This  visi- 
ble token  of  grief  was  accompanied 
by  cries  and  waitings  of  the  most 
mournful  character.  Tears  plenti- 
ful as  rain  coursed  down  the  cheeks 
of  the -mourners,  and  mingling  with 
the  soot  and  charcoal  which  covered 
them,  presented  a  spectacle  of  woe 
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calculated  to  move  far  other  feelings 
than  those  of  sympathetic  sorrow. 
When  the  body  was  brought  to  the 
place  of  burial,  it  was  not  immedi* 
ately  committed  to  the  earth,  bat 
left  at  the  side  of  the  grave,  until  the 
friends  of  the  dead  had  united  once 
more  in  vociferous  and  long-con- 
tinued lamentation.  At  such  times, 
not  only  the  women  and  children 
suffered  their  tears  to  flow  freely, 
but  even  the  '^stoutest  captains** 
wept  in  company.  This  duty  done, 
the  corpse  was  laid  in  the  ground, 
wrapped  in  skins  and  mats,  and  cov-* 
ered  by  the  same  ornaments  which 
had  graced  it  when  a  living  body. 
Whatever  treasures  belonged  to  the 
deceased,  were  also  laid  by  his  side, 
together  with  all  the  utensils  and  im* 
plements  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  use— ^as  if  his  soul  would 
need  them  in  the  world  to  which  it 
had  gone.  Sometimes  the  body  was 
covered  with  a  fine  red  powder,  of 
a  strong  scent,  but  not  offensive, 
which  was  evidently  used  as  ^'a 
kind  of  embalment."*  The  wig- 
wam in  which  he  had  died,  was  con- 
sidered thenceforth  uninhabitable, 
and  always  burned  down  or  other- 
wise destroyed.  The  mat  upon 
which  the  dead  had  lain,  was  spread 
over  his  grave,  and  his  coat  of  skins 
hung  up  on  a  neighboring  tree, 
where  it  was  suffered  to  remain 
until  it  dropped  to  pieces.  The  con- 
tinuance of  mourning  depended  very 
much  upon  the  dignity  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  in  some  cases  it  lasted  but 
a  short  time ;  in  others  a  year  was 
not  thought  too  long  to  bear  about 
the  emblems  of  sorrow.  Afler  the 
funeral  ceremonies  had  been  per- 
formed, the  relatives  of  the  dead 
were  visited  by  all  their  acquaint- 
ances, who  came  to  express  sympa- 
thy, and  offer  consolation.  The  In- 
dian was  never  guilty  of  neglecting 
this  important  office  of  friendship. 

A    singular    custom     prevailed 
among  them  in  regard  to  pronoun- 

*  Cfaroniclet  of  the  Pilgrims,  p.  142. 


cing  the  names  of  the  dead.  Who- 
ever did  so  was  subjected  to  a  fine, 
and  if  the  offense  was  repeated, 
death  was  not  regarded  as  a  punish- 
ishment  too  severe.  In  1655,  the 
Sachem  Philip  crossed  from  the 
main  land  to  the  island  of  Nan- 
tucket, for  the  single  purpose  of 
taking  the  life  of  John  Gibbs ;  an 
Indian  whose  only  crime  was  that 
be  had  spoken  the  name  of  a  de- 
ceased relative  of  Philip.  Gibbs 
had  notice  of  his  coming  and  con- 
cealed himself;  the  English  inter- 
fered, but  all  arguments,  together 
with  all  the  money  which  they  could 
collect  for  the  ransom  of  the  of- 
fender, were  scarcely  able  to  calm 
the  anger  of  Philip,  and  lead  him 
to  lay  aside  his  murderous  designs.* 

The  inquiry  in  which  we  have 
thus  engaged  is  not  without  a  mourn- 
ful interest,  when  we  remember  bow 
like  a  dream  when  one  awaketh, 
the  old  lords  of  the  land  have  pass- 
ed away.  The  pestilence  which 
destroyed  thousands  of  the  eastern 
tribes  just  before  the  landing  of  the 
pilgrims  of  the  Plymouth  colony, 
was  more  rapid  in  its  work  of  death, 
but  not  more  sure  than  the  surge  of 
emigmtion  which,  but  a  few  years 
later,  began  to  roll  in  upon  the  val- 
ley of  the  Connecticut.  Whether 
by  sickness,  by  sword,  or  by  the 
mere  neighborhood  of  a  stronger 
and  wiser  race,  the  destiny  of  the 
Indian  drove  him  into  one  path,  and 
that  path  led  only  to  destruction. 

But  while  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
gard the  disappearance  of  whole 
tribes  and  nations  without  a  feeling 
near  akin  to  sadness,  yet  when  we 
estimate  aright,  in  all  its  bearings 
and  results,  the  wonderfbl  change 
in  which  their  ruin  was  involved, 
who  shall  say  that  there  is  any  room 
for  sorrow  ?  It  is  a  questionable 
philanthropy  that  weeps  at  such  a 
a  revolution.  Behold  the  contrast. 
Barbarism  has  given  place  to  civili- 
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zation.  Heathenism  has  yielded  to 
Christianity.  The  depths  of  the  for- 
est, which  for  ages  had  been  sacred 
to  darkness,  are  now  laid  open  to 
the  light  of  the  sun.  The  resources 
of  the  soil,  which  the  Indian  want- 
ed industry  and  skill  to  develop,  are 
no  longer  hidden  beneath  the  sur- 
face, but  on  every  side  we  behold, 
in  all  abundance  and  variety,  the 
harvest  of  his  indefatigable  succes- 
sor. Physical  comfort,  knowledge, 
peace,  liberty,  and  religion — all  that 


is  accounted  excellent  and  desirable 
in  the  world-^have  become  the  com- 
mon inheritance  of  the  people,  even 
upon  the  same  soil  where,  two  cen« 
turtes  ago,  they  were  totally  un- 
known. The  whimsical  Rousseau 
might  profess  to  regard  the  savage 
state  as  the  most  perfect  condition 
of  humanity,  yet  surely,  no  sound 
mind,  or  benevolent  heart,  can  re- 
member with  any  thing  but  joy  the 
change  which  two  hundred  years 
have  wrought  in  New  England. 


POLITICAL   STATE    OP   NORWAY." 


The  Scandinavian  peninsula,  in- 
cluding the  countries  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  is  for  several  reasons  one 
of  the  most  deeply  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  world.  To  the  geolo- 
gist it  presents  a  specimen,  on  the 
largest  scale,  of  what  the  hidden  in* 
ner  forces  of  the  earth  can  gradu- 
ally accomplish.  Once,  it  would 
appear,  the  sea  covered  a  large 
part  of  Sweden,  Finland,  and  north* 
em  Russia,  and  the  mountains  which 
divide  Sweden  from  Norway  form- 
ed a  lofly  island.  But  however  this 
may  be,  it  seems  from  indications 
on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula,  that 
the  land  is  rising,  being  slowly  up- 
heaved by  a  subterranean  force  that 
grows  less  as  you  go  north ;  shells 
of  the  same  kinds  with  those  now 
found  in  the  sea,  occur  in  beds  sixty 
feet  above  the  water  in  Norway ; 
and  the  depth  of  the  gulf  of  Both- 
nia has  long  been  known  to  be  de- 
creasing, owing  probably  to  the  rise 
of  the  bottom. 

Nor  is  this  region  less  interesting, 
especially  on  the  western  coast,  in 
its  external  configuration.     As  you 

*  Laing'B  Jx>urna]of  a  Residence  in  Nor« 
way.   1^7.    (Second  edition.) 

Lainc's  Tour  in  Sweden » in  1838, 1839. 

Baird's  Visit  to  Northern  Europe.  1841. 

Milford'i  Norway  and  her  Laplanders. 
1842,  ^ 


approach  the  coast  of  Norway,  in- 
numerable islets  entangle  a  vessel 
in  many  places  in  a  maze  difficult 
to  be  threaded.  When  you  have 
found  your  way  to  the  coast,  you 
discover  it  to  be  of  solid  primitive 
rock,  but  every  where  penetrated 
hy  fiords  or  friths,  some  of  which 
run  many  miles  up  into  the  coun- 
try. These  fiords  are  said  to  be 
deeper  towards  the  interior  than 
where  they  touch  the  ocean,  and 
could  have  been  formed  by  no 
stream  at  their  heads,  for  in  most 
cases  there  is  not  back  country 
enough  to  furnish  the  water  which 
would  be  required  to  form  the  vari* 
ous  branches  and  coves  of  the  fiords 
that  pierce  at  difTerent  angles  into 
the  rock.  The  fiord  of  Drontheim  is 
above  one  hundred  miles  long,  and 
from  three  to  twelve  broad,  while 
one  of  its  branches  runs  sixty  miles 
up  the  country  to  the  foot  of  the 
high  land  which  divides  the  penin^ 
sula.  Of  the  smaller  •  coves  Mr. 
Laing  thus  speaks. 

^  The  hills  of  primary  rock  in 
some  places  run  out  into  promonto- 
ries, which  dip  into  the  fiord.  To 
scramble  up  and  down  these  is  not 
work  for  an"  alderman ;  when  one 
does,  however,  get  over  the  keel  of 
such  a  ridge,  he  sees  a  quiet  beauti- 
ful scene  below.    The  little  land- 
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locked  bay  Is  90  shut  in  with  rocks 
and  woods,  that  it  resembles  a  small 
mountain  lake.  The  entrance  is 
hid  by  trees ;  and  the  mark  of  high 
water  on  the  white  beach  at  the 
head  of  the  cove  is  the  only  indica- 
tion that  it  belongs  to  the  ocean; 
There  is  generally  room  at  its  head 
for  one  fishing  fanner,  with  his 
house  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  a 
green  spot  for  his  coWs  and  goats, 
and  his  little  skiff  at  anchor  before 
his  door ;  where  the  lucky  fellow, 
without  ever  knowing  what  a  sea- 
storm  is,  or  going  out  of  sight  of  his 
own  chimney  smoke,  catches  in  his 
sheltered  creek  the  finest  sea-fish, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  rocky 
forest  that  surrounds  him.'* 

Having  passed  one  of  these  fiords, 
or  traced  its  branches  up  to  their 
heads,  you  reach  a  stream  running 
usually  through  a  deep  and  of\en 
very  romantic  valley,  and  depend- 
ent for  its  water  on  the  snows  and 
lakes  of  the  Fielde.  This  word,  of 
the  same  origin  and  meaning  with 
our  feZI,  denotes  a  high  rocky  table- 
land, which  under  various  names 
pursues  a  course  nearly  parallel 
with  the  western  coast,  and  from 
which  mountains  arise  even  to  the 
height  of  over  seven  thousand  feet 
On  the  east  of  the  Fielde  is  to  be 
found  the  longest  and  most  popu- 
lous of  the  valleys  of  Norway,  call- 
ed Guidebrandsdal,  lying  upon  the 
Myosen  Lake,  and  its  principal  trib* 
utary,  as  well  as  upon  the  stream 
by  which  it  is  united  with  the  river 
Glommen.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Fielde,  the  streams  and  valleys  are 
generally  short,  owing  to  the  near- 
ness of  the  ridge  to  the  ocean. 
Along  these  valleys,  and  in  the 
towns  upon  the  coast,  dwell  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Norway,  engaged 
in  trade  and  fishery,  or  earning 
their  subsistence  from  a  rocky  soil, 
under  a  climate  less  severe  indeed 
than  that  of  the  same  parallel  in 
Sweden,  but  still  one  which  tem- 
pers the  long  and  tedious  winter 
with  only  three  or  four  months  of 


warmer  weather.  The  soil  is  fa- 
vorable for  grass,  bear  (a  kind  of 
grain  like  barley,)  and  potatoes ;  but 
grain  is  not  raised  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  supply  the  wants  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

But  the  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Norway, 
are  the  strongest  claim  which  this 
country  has  upoii  our  interest.  In 
some  respects,  it  is  true,  they 
are  eclipsed  by  the  other  nations 
of  the  same  stock.  They  can 
show  in  modem  times  no  Gustavus 
Vasa,  the  deliverer  of  his  country 
from  foreign  oppression  and  the  pa- 
pal yoke;  no  Gustavus  Adolphns, 
who  was  raised  up  to  preserve  the 
Protestant  powers  of  central  Europe 
from  extincticm';  they  have  no  nat- 
uralists to  tell  of  like  those  of  Swe- 
den; no  poets,  sculptors,  archeol- 
ogists,  like  those  who  have  adorned 
Denmark ;  even  Iceland,  the  dis- 
tant colony  of  Norway,  in  a  frozen 
sea,  has  a  far  richer  literature  than 
the  mother  country,  and  has  pre- 
served the  language  and  the  heathen 
traditions  of  the  olden  time,  which 
were  changed  or  obliterated  on  the 
continent.  But  few  histories  are 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  Nor* 
way,  during  its  heroic  age,  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  That 
this  wintry  land  should  have  sent 
forth  the  boldest  of  adventurers  in 
eveiy  direction,  some  to  people  Ice- 
land, and  plant  in  it  institutions  of 
an  admirable  kind ;  others  to  pos- 
sess half  England,  the  islands  of 
Scotland,  and  even  parts  4>f  Ireland ; 
others  still  to  conquer  the  northwest 
of  France,  to  penetrate  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  obtain  the  as- 
cendency in  the  two  Sicilies,  while 
others  formed  the  guard  of  the  em- 
perors of  Ck>nstantinople ;  that  these 
long  known  historical  facts  should 
have  occurred,  is  certainly  far  more 
surprising  than  that  captains  from 
Norway  and  Iceland  reached  the 
shores  of  this  western  world,  and 
possibly  lefl  their  record  upon  Digh- 
ton  Rock. 
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We  propose  to  dwell  for  a  ino« 
ment  upon  the  leading  facts  in  the 
history  of  Norway,  with  a  view  to 
make  more  intelligible  its  political 
state  at  the  present  time — a  point  of 
great  interest,  to  which  we  shall  de- 
vote the  main  part  of  this  article. 
Norway,  from  being  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Denmark,  one  of  the 
most  despotic  countries  of  Europe, 
became  in  1815,  and  has  continu- 
ed since,  to  be  the  freest  monarchy 
in  the  world.  How  did  this  come 
about?  Is  the  social  condition  of 
the  nation  such,  that  this  freedom 
can  be  used  aright  and  can  prove  a 
blessing?  What  are  the  leading 
provisions  of  the  constitution  of 
1815;  how  does  it  work  in  hands 
unused  to  legislatioh;  and  are  the 
historical  circumstances  under  which 
the  liberty  of  this  people  grew  up 
such  as  to  insure  it  health  and  vigor? 
These  are  questions,  so  interesting 
in  themselves,  so  especially  inter- 
esting to  us,  that  they  may  well  de- 
lay us  for  a  while ;  nor  ought  we 
to  feel  much  abatement  of  our  in- 
terest, when  we  consider  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  Norway, 
is  not  twelve  millions,  but  only 
twelve  hundred  thousand.  In  the 
annals  of  our  own  country,  some  of 
the  smaller  states  have  a  history  to 
which  we  turn  with  far  more  inter- 
est than  to  the  larger ;  and  in  the 
same  way  some  of  the  minor  na- 
tions of  Europe,  such  as  the  Norse, 
Scotch,  and  Swiss,  stand  for  most 
that  attracts  the  philosophical  stu- 
dent of  history  above  the  greatest 
It  is  institutions,  civil,  social,  and 
political,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  arose,  that  ought  to  claim  our 
attention  far  sooner  than  battles, 
and  lines  of  kings,  and  confedera- 
tions, to  keep  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.  Nay,  it  is  institutions 
that  in  the  end  prevail,  make  fee- 
ble nations  mighty  and  influential 
in  the  world's  history,  gain  silent 
battles  over  oppressive  neighbors, 
keep  liberty  alive  amid  fear,  and 
make    one    man  in   some    places 


have  more  of  power  and  of  man* 
liness  in  him  than  a  hundred  men 
in  others. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  worshipers  of 
Wodin,  from  their  Scythian  homes 
north  of  the  Euxine,  or  further  east, 
to  their  migration  into  Germany  and 
Scandinavia,  and  their  separation 
into  three  states  under  the  govern- 
ment of  divinely  descended  kings. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  passed 
into  the  peninsula  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  We  will  leap  over  the 
interval  between  their  earliest  his* 
lory  and  the  tenth  century,  and  first 
stop  at  the  reign  of  Harold  Aoor- 
fagr^  (or  fair-haired,)  a  man  who 
had  much  to  do  in  shaping  the  fu- 
ture history  of  Norway.  Soon  af- 
ter he  ascended  the  throne,  a  con- 
test began  with  the  petty  king^,  or 
chiefs,  who  had  left  the  sovereign 
little  more  than  nominal  power. 
This  contest  had  important  results, 
both  for  other  countries  and  for 
Norway  itself.  The  defeated  chiefs, 
unwilling  to  live  longer  at  home 
with  their  power  abridged,  sought 
new  abodes  abroad  ;  and  thus  Nor- 
mandy and  Iceland  received  their 
Norwegian  inhabitants.  The  anni- 
hilation of  their  power  united  the 
nation  under  one  head,  and  prevent* 
ed,  as  it  seems  probable,  the  feudal 
system  from  striking  deep  roots  in 
this  country.  The  people,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  held  their  lands  of 
no  superior ;  the  old  custom  of  trans- 
mitting estates  to  all  the  heirs  was 
not  superseded  by  a  law  or  custom 
of  primogeniture ;  no  greedy  no- 
bility encroached  upon  the  rights  of 
the  peasants ;  and  the  assembly  of 
the  people  seems  to  have  been  as  ef- 
ficient in  legislation,  and  in  electing 
the  monarch,  as  that  of  the  nobles. 

Until  this  time  nothing  was  known 
of  Christianity,  except  here  and 
there  by  some  pirate  who  had  seen 
its  forms  in  the  lands  he  had  rava- 
ged, or  had  lecurned  something  of  it 
from  his  captives.  In  the  reign 
of  Harold's  second  son,  Hakon  the 
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Good,  who  had  been  brought  up  at 
the  Anglo-Saxon  court,  the  first  se- 
rious attempts  were  made  to  intro- 
duce the  Christian  faith.  But  the 
people  showed  their  free  spirit  in 
the  violent  opposition  which  they 
made  to  the  religious  innovations. 
At  an  assembly  in  956,  a  peasant 
named  Asbiom  (Osbom,)  arose  and 
said,  ^^  that  they  had  chosen  Hakon 
to  be  their  king  on  condition  that 
freedom  of  religion  should  be  guar- 
antied to  all ;  and  that  if  the  king 
thed  to  suppress  their  ancient  faith, 
they  would  have  another  in  his 
place.^'  Hakon  yielded  to  the  popu- 
lar feeling,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  eat  horse-flesh,  which,  as  a  habit 
of  the  worshipers  of  Wodin,  was 
an  abomination  to  the  Christians. 
His  dissimulation  saved  him  per- 
haps firom  some  insurrections  of  the 
heathen  party  ;  but  he  lived  with  a 
wounded  conscience,  and  at  his 
death  wished  to  be  buried  without 
Christian  rites,  in  token  that  he  had 
lived  as  a  heathen,  and  ought  to  be 
treated  as  one.  From  this  time  Chris- 
ticuuty^  by  slow  degrees,  prevailed 
over  the  old  superstition.  Yet  in 
1030,  King  Olaf  the  Saint,  as  he 
is  called,  having  attempted  to  spread 
it  by  violent  and  wrongful  means, 
found  his  chieflains  in  consequence 
deserting  him  to  follow  the  standard 
of  Canute  the  Great,  who  had  in- 
vaded the  country.  He  fied  for 
refuge  to  foreign  parts,  and  on  his 
return  with  an  army  to  regain  his 
kingdom,  was  met  by  a  body  of  peas- 
ants, and  slain. 

The  institutions  of  the  country 
having  been  cemented  before  the 
political  influence  of  Christianity, 
such  as  it  then  was,  began  to  be 
felt,  that  potent  cause  had  little  to 
do  in  modifying  them  or  altering 
their  strength.  Norway  was  too 
poor  a  country  for  the  worst  effects 
of  the  unhealthy  spiritual  despotism 
of  the  middle  ages  to  be  produced 
there.  The  king  had  to  be  conse- 
crated by  the  bishop  of  Drontheim, 
and  for  a  time  there  was  danger 
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that  the  ecclesiafltical  power  would 
control  that  of  the  civil  ruler ;  but 
there  was  nothing  with  which  it 
could  ally  itself,  and  so  grow  to  the 
height  which  it  elsewhere  reached ; 
for  the  nobility  were  too  weak  to 
strengthen  it  by  their  aid,  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  too  independent 
not  to  side  with  the  king  against 
priestly  domination. 

From  the  eleventh  century,  until 
the  union  of  Denmark  and  Norway 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  the 
general  aspect  of  Norwegian  his- 
tory is  one  of  deep  confusion,  of 
invasion,  revolt,  and  only  momen- 
tary repose.  The  student  of  his- 
tory learns  little  from  the  series  of 
wars  with  Denmark,  and  of  insur- 
rections by  pretenders  to  the  crown, 
except  that  the  nation  would  have 
been  far  happier  had  an  unalterable 
rule  of  succession  been  earlier  fixed, 
instead  of  resorting  to  the  hazard- 
ous method  of  election.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Magnus  VI.  derived  his  name  of 
lagabatery  or  law-mender,  from  his 
revision  of  the  ancient  laws  and 
customs ;  and  it  is  this  code  which 
now  forms  the  groundwork  of  Nor- 
wegian jurisprudence. 

The  union  with  Denmark  con- 
tinued for  more  than  four  centuries, 
during  which  period  Norway  has 
no  independent  history.  Although 
Denmark  became  a  despotism,  the 
union  did  not  involve  the  introduc- 
tion of  despotic  principles  into  Nor- 
way. The  Danish  kings.  Christian 
IV,  in  1604,  and  Christian  V,  in 
1687,  gave  out  new  codes  for  their 
Norwegian  subjects;  but  the  old 
principles,  and  particularly  the  trial 
by  jury,  were  undisturbed.  This 
code,  says  Mr.  Laing,  *^  comprised 
in  one  pocket  volume,  is  to  be  found 
in  every  peasant's  house  in  Norway. 
The  arrangement  is  simple  and  dis- 
tinct. Each  law  occupies  a  single 
paragraph  of  a  few  lines.  The 
professional  lawyer  only  can  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  numerous  modifi- 
cations and  additions  to  this  body  of 
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law,  by  subsequent  enactments,  or 
with  the  application  of  the  law  to 
special  cases;  but  generally,  no 
man  in  Norway  can  be  ignorant  of 
the  laws  affecting  his  property,  or  of 
his  legal  rights  or  duties.''  This  is 
a  great  deal  to  say  of  any  nation  on 
earth ;  and  if  the  half  of  it  is  true 
of  half  the  citizens,  we  should  esti- 
mate highly  their  intelligence  and 
knowledge. 

Denmark,  having  thus  conferred 
on  Norway  the  great  blessing  of 
leaving  its  antefeudal  institutions 
alone,  might  long  have  retained  it 
in  willing  union,  have  fed  poor  Da- 
nish nobles  with  its  offices,  and  have 
sent  into  it  the  higher  refinement 
and  arts  of  Copenhagen,  but  for  the 
unfortunate  and  faithful  alliance 
which  this  northern  court  formed 
with  Bonaparte.  Afler  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  fleet  by  the  English  in 
1799,  and  the  seizure  of  another  in 
1807,  without  declaration  of  war,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  Danes  should 
not  have  any  warm  affection  for  the 
liberators  of  Europe,  whom  they 
-must  have  regarded  much  in  the 
light  of  pirates.  But  a  third  wrong 
was  to  be  added.  In  order  to  in- 
duce Sweden  and  its  crown-prince, 
late  a  French  marshal  under  Bona- 
parte, to  join  the  anti-gallican  alli- 
ance, so  large  a  bribe  as  the  whole 
of  Norway  was  held  out  to  them. 
Sweden  accordingly  aided  in  pro- 
curing the  downfall  of  Bonaparte, 
while  Denmark  very  honorably  and 
naturally  sided  wiUi  him  until  tlie 
battle  of  Leipzig  had  decided  his 
fate,  and  her  own  territory  was  at- 
tacked by  superior  enemies.  At  the 
peace  of  Kiel,  (January  14,  1814,) 
the  Danish  king  renounced  the  pos- 
session of  Norway,  and  the  Swedish 
king  assured  to  that  country  the  full 
possession  of  its  rights  and  immu- 
nities. 

But  no  one  had  asked  the  consent 
of  Norway,  a  weak  but  independ- 
ent state,  to  this  arrangement ;  and 
the  people  felt  as  if  it  was  time  for 
their  voice  to  be  heard.    By  the  re- 


Dunciation  of  the  Danish  king,  they 
were  thrown  back  upon  their  own 
sovereignty,  and  no  oath  or  stipula- 
tion could  longer  confirm  ties  that 
had  been  broken  without  their  agen- 
cy. They  accordingly  chose  Chris- 
tian Frederic,  heir  to  the  Danish 
crown,  and  then  governor  of  Nor- 
way, as  their  sovereign,  formed  the 
constitution  which  still  subsists,  and 
prepared  to  maintain  their  position 
against  Sweden  and  the  rest  of  the 
allied  powers.  But  their  king  de- 
serted them,  giving  up  prerogatives 
which  he  could  not  maintain;  and 
in  this  dilemma  they  consented  to 
the  union  with  Sweden,  on  condi- 
tion that  Norway  should  be  a  dis- 
tinct kingdom,  and  its  constitution 
be  preserved.  The  King  of  Swe- 
den took  the  oath  to  support  the 
constitution ;  it  has  the  guaranty  of 
the  allied  powers ;  and  thus  it  may 
be  said  to  have  a  double  legiti- 
macy, for  on  the  one  hand  it  was 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  the  legitimate  fountain  of 
power,  and  on  the  other  it  has  all 
that  derived  and  sacred  legitimacy 
which  the  holy  alliance  could  give 
it.  It  is  like,  in  this  respect,  to  a 
minister  who  should  take  presbyte- 
nan  and  episcopal  ordination  both,  in 
order  that  if  either  should  be  invalid, 
he  might  by  the  other  trace  back  to 
the  true  source  of  clerical  authority. 
This  constitution,  it  is  said,  was 
framed  in  a  hurry ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
taken  into  account  that  its  framers, 
who  were  the  most  intelligent  men 
of  Norway,  had  all  the  models  of 
later  times  before  them,  and  in  a 
part  of  their  work  naturally  adopt- 
ed the  old  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try for  their  guide.  They  began, 
therefore,  almost  where  the  consti- 
tution-mongers of  France  and  Spain 
left  off.  Accordingly,  if  the  consti- 
tution might  in  some  respects  be  im- 
proved, on  the  whole  it  must  com- 
mend itself  to  the  friend  of  freedom ; 
it  carries  with  it  the  attachment  of  the 
people,  and  bids  fair  to  last  until  for- 
eign violence  shall  destroy  it. 
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The  legislatiye  assembly,  called 
the  Storthing,  (great  thing  or  diet,) 
must  consist  of  between  seventy- 
five  and  one  hundred  members,  and 
is  chosen  by  natives  who  have  been 
owners  or  life-renters  of  taxable 
land  for  five  years,  or  burgesses  of 
any  town,  or  owners  there  of  real 
estate  to  the  value  of  one  hundred 
and  fifly  dollars.  The  voters  being 
registered  and  arranged  in  districts, 
assemble  every  third  year  to  choose 
an  intermediate  body  of  electors,  to 
whom  the  choice  of  representatives 
is  confided.  It  would  take  up  too 
much  room  to  give  the  particular 
regulations  touching  the  choice  of 
these  bodies.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  system  is  so  adjusted,  that  the 
towns  shall  have  more  than  their 
share  of  representatives ;  the  ratio 
of  those  whom  they  elect,  to  those 
chosen  by  the  country,  being  as  one 
to  two.  It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  also, 
that  the  election-districts  shall  re- 
turn more  or  fewer  representatives ; 
and  thus  provision  is  wisely  made 
for  the  growth  and  decay  of  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  country. 

The  storthing  meets,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  every  third  year  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  continues  in  session  three 
months.  If  the  king  sees  fit  to  call 
an  extraordinary  meeting,  they  con- 
vene every  second  or  third  year,  but 
not  otherwise ;  and  the  acts  passed 
at  such  extraordinary  sessions,  con- 
tinue in  force  only  until  the  assem- 
bling of  the  next  regularly  chosen 
storthing.  In  the  ordinary  meetings, 
every  member  can  propose  what 
business  he  pleases ;  at  the  extraor- 
dinary, the  king  alone  has  the  right 
of  the  initiative.  The  king  can  also 
dissolve  tlie  storthing,  but  not  until 
after  it  has  been  three  months  in 
session. 

The  storthing  of  1636  was  con- 
stituted, according  to  Mr.  Liaing,  as 
follows :  twenty-two  were  in  civil, 
sixteen  in  clerical,  three  in  military 
offices ;  four  were  lawyers,  fourteen 
merchants,  and  thirty-seven  land- 
owners, in  all  ninety-six;  and  of 


these  forty-five  had  sat  in  previous 
legislatures.  When  assembled,  and 
after  the  choice  of  a  president, 
which  choice  is  repeated  every  week, 
the  storthing  divides  itself  into  two 
branches,  one  quarter  of  its  number 
being  chosen  to  form,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  separate  house.  In  fact, 
by  this  method,  a  somewhat  clumsy 
legislature  of  three  houses  is  form- 
ed; for  all  motions  are  made  and 
discussed  in  the  entire  storthing,  and 
being  then  brought  into  the  Odels- 
thing,  or  body  composed  of  three 
quarters  of  the  representatives,  are 
by  them  sent  to  the  Lagthing,  or 
upper  house,  consisting  of  one  quar- 
ter. To  this  latter  branch  is  en- 
trusted the  duty  of  deciding,  in  con- 
junction with  the  highest  court  of 
law,  when  the  lower  house  impeach- 
es ministers  of  state. 

The  storthing  is  charged  with 
being  actuated  by  a  narrow  and  par- 
simonious spirit,  and  also  with  ex- 
treme slowness  in  managing  their 
business.  The  first  of  these  charg- 
es may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  true, 
and  is  believed  by  our  countryman, 
Mr.  Baird,  who  is  disposed  to  take  a 
very  favorable  view  of  Norway  and 
its  institutions.  But  it  is  so  much 
more  useful  a  fault,  than  to  vote 
away  thousands  of  dollars  for  the 
benefit  of  a  king's  children,  or  his 
mistresses,  as  is  done  elsewhere, 
and  withal  so  very  much  like  the 
immemorial  practice  in  our  good 
state  of  Connecticut,  that  we  can 
not  find  it  incur  hearts  to  blame  the 
members  for  keeping  tight  hold  of 
the  public  purse.  And  if,  as  will 
appear  before  we  close,  there  has 
been  a  sure  progress  and  improve- 
ment under  the  storthing,  if  the 
nation  has  gone  faster  forwards,  in 
all  that  constitutes  national  prosper- 
ity, than  its  neighbors  of  the  same 
stock ;  then  we  may  rationally  con- 
clude that  it  has  the  art  of  govern- 
ing itself  well,  and  needs  none  of 
that  help  which  Swedish  noblemen 
would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  give  it. 

'^Most  of  the  judicious  Norwe* 
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gians  are  convinced,^^  says  Mr.  Mil- 
ford,  *'  that  this  storthing  is  too  dem- 
ocratic in  its  construction,  and  that 
the  machine,  however  well  it  may 
work  in  quiet  times,  will  prove  in- 
sufficient in  the  hour  of  need.*'  He 
then  proceeds  to  say  that  the  trien- 
nial assembliog  of  the  storthing  is 
found  inconvenient ; — which  is  very 
likely  to  be  true,  but  it  is  an  incon- 
venience easily  remedied  by  the 
king,  and  by  no  means  essential  to 
the  system  ; — ^that  the  exclusion  of 
members  of  the  council  of  state,  of 
public  functionaries,  and  of  persons 
salaried  by  the  court,  disqualifies 
for  the  legislative  halls  some  of  the 
best  citizens  of  the  country;  and 
that  the  peasant  legislature  by  their 
measures,  such  as  the  equal  division 
of  property  among  children,  and  the 
abolition  of  hereditary  distinctions, 
must  sap  the  foundations  of  a  lim- 
ited monarchy.  But  if  the  order  of 
nobility  was  nearly  extinct  in  Nor- 
way, before  the  present  constitution 
was  formed,  and  if  landed  estates 
from  time  immemorial  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  oldest  son,  the  legis- 
lature has  only  carried  forward  the 
measures  which  nature  and  history 
pointed  out  as  wise  and  best.  How 
unwise  would  it  have  been  to  prop 
up  a  decayed  and  nearly  ruined 
nobility,  which  four  centuries  under 
Danish  superintendence  could  not 
build  up  ;  or  to  fight  against  old  cus- 
toms, and  introduce  entails  and  a 
right  of  primogeniture,  which  the 
nation  in  all  its  history,  could  never 
make  to  flourish  upon  its  soil.  As 
for  the  exclusion  of  official  persons, 
even  Mr.  Laing,  who  is  very  much 
of  a  radical,  is  willing  to  think  that 
the  court  might  have  some  organ  in 
the  storthing,  who  could  represent 
its  views,  if  not  vote.  But  the  na- 
tion is  wise  to  guard  its  constitution 
with  care ;  to  be  jealous  of  execu- 
tive interference,  emanating  as  it 
does  from  Sweden,  where  different 
institutions  prevail;  and  to  delay 
making  concessions  and  alterations 
in  the  charter  of  its  liberties,  until 


that  charter  has  acquired  ^^  the  bone 
and  gristle  of  manhood.*'  As  for 
the  Norwegian  constitution  being 
able  to  resist  foreign  force,  we  may 
safely  trust  it  to  the  afiections  of  the 
people.  If  it  is  regarded  with  pride 
and  attachment,  as  it  seems  to  be, 
nothing  could  take  its  place,  with  an 
equal  chance  of  permanence. 

The  most  remarkable  provisions 
of  the  Norwegian  charter,  in  regard 
to  the  chief  magistrate,  are  the  re- 
striction of  his  power  over  subordin- 
ate executive  officers,  and  his  quali- 
fied veto.  Of  the  first,  Mr.  I^ing, 
in  his  work  on  Sweden,  published  in 
1839,  speaks  as  follows :  "  In  Nor- 
way the  public  functionary,  from 
the  lowest  clerk  to  the  highest  dig- 
nitary, has  his  defined  rights  con- 
necting him  with  the  legislative,  as 
much  as  his  duties  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  state ;  he  can  not 
be  displaced,  but  by  the  sentence  of 
a  court  of  law ;  he  can  not  even  be 
removed  from  one  locality  to  anoth- 
er, against  his  will ;  his  salary  can 
not  be  diminished,  and  he  has  a 
legal  claim  to  its  augmentation,  if 
his  duties  are  increased;  he  can 
not  be  passed  over,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  executive,  in  his  just  turn  for 
advancement  All  vacancies  in  eve- 
ry department  under  government, 
must  be  advertised  in  the  gazette, 
and  all  candidates  must  send  in  their 
claims  to  fill  the  vacancy,  with  the 
certificates  of  their  length  of  ser- 
vice, abilities,  characters.  All  the 
grounds  of  claim  are  examined  and 
judged  of  by  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partment, to  which  the  vacant  office 
belongs,  and  they  recommend  the 
candidates  they  find  best  entitled. 
But  this  recommendation  is  not  left 
to  the  unchecked  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments; 
they  must  keep  a  regular  protocol 
of  the  claims  and  certificates  laid 
before  them,  and  of  their  reasons 
for  giving  the  preference  to  the  can- 
didate they  recommend.  This  pro- 
tocol must  be  laid  before  each 
storthing,  of  which  a  committee  au- 
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dits,  as  it  were,  all  appointments, 
checks  even  in  the  lowest  offices, 
any  injustice,  favoritism,  or  nepo- 
tism, and  makes  its  report  to  the 
storthing,  which  in  case  of  any  fla- 
grantly unjust  or  corrupt  appoint- 
ment, would  impeach  the  heads  of 
the  department  before  the  rigsret 
court,  a  branch  of  the  state,  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive.  The*pub- 
licity  also  of  all  these  protocols, 
makes  public  opinion  a  powerful 
check  upon  undue  patronage,  or 
private  influence.^' 

By  this  provision,  the  channels  of 
executive  influence  are  nearly  dried 
up ;  the  king  has  no  tools  who  fear 
being  displaced,  and  who  have  the 
strongest  selfish  motives  to  propa- 
gate the  doctrines  of  the  court  rela- 
tive to  public  measures  through  the 
country.  It  may  admit  of  doubt, 
whether  the  inferior  functionaries 
should  hold  their  oflices  during 
good  behavior,  or  only  for  a  term  of 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  reap- 
pointment; but  we  envy  the  Nor- 
wegians, for  being  rid  of  that  bound- 
less profligacy  with  which  the  presi- 
•  dent's  power  of  removal — unblush- 
ingly  exercised  as  it  is,  and  is  like- 
ly to  be  through  all  the  changes  of 
party,  for  the  lowest  ends — is  flood- 
ing our  country.  The  power  of 
impeachment  too  is  not  likely  to  re- 
main idle  in  Norway,  if  misdemea- 
nors are  brought  to  light ;  for  it  is 
not  likely  that  under  the  constitu- 
tion, as  it  is,  there  can  ever  be  a 
strong  court  party.  There  will  be 
nothing  then  to  shield  a  guilty  offi- 
cer from  the  indignant  opinion  of 
the  country  ;  no  prevailing  party  in 
the  legislature,  to  take  his  crimes 
upon  their  shoulders,  and  sustain 
him  against  right  and  justice. 

The  other  principal  restriction  of 
the  king's  power  is,  that  he  is  in- 
vested with  only  a  suspensive  veto 
upon  the  decisions  of  the  legisla- 
ture. It  has  already  been  said  that 
the  storthing  assembles  triennially, 
on  a  certain  day,  and  continues  to 
sit  a  certain  time,  according  to  law. 


without  any  agency  of  the  king  in 
the  matter.  If  he  approves  of  the 
proceedings,  they  become  valid ;  if 
not,  they  are  called  up  again  at  the 
next  regular  storthing,  and  the  same 
process  is  renewed.  If  the  third 
storthing  passes  the  law  again,  it 
becomes  valid,  of  course,  whether 
the  king  gives  or  withholds  his  con- 
sent. Thus  the  executive  veto  con- 
sists in  delaying  legislative  action, 
until  the  nation  has  time  to  look 
about  it  Six  years  is  certainly 
long  enough  for  the  reason  of  one 
man  and  his  counselors,  to  retard 
the  reason  of  a  people,  in  its  plans 
for  the  general  good. 

This  is,  in  reality,  a  greater  de- 
gree of  direct  power  over  legisla- 
tion, than  is  enjoyed  in  practice  by 
the  English  sovereign  ;  for  although 
the  monarch  in  that  country  has  a 
final  and  absolute  veto  on  every  act 
or  bill  carried  through  both  houses 
of  parliament,  this  right  has  gone 
into  almost  entire  desuetude.  The 
reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  in  part, 
the  responsibility  of  the  ministers, 
who  do  all  the  wrong  committed  in 
the  partnership  between  themselves 
and  the  king ;  and  in  part,  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  other  means  of 
preventing  unacceptable  measures 
from  becoming  laws  of  the  land. 
Were  a  minister  to  advise  the  sove- 
reign to  put  his  negative  upon  the 
proceedings  of  parliament,  it  would 
undoubtedly  prevent  tliem  from  vo- 
ting the  supplies,  and  would  pro- 
cure his  impeachment;  but  he  has 
no  need  to  do  this,  while  safer  ways 
lie  before  him ;  he  can  on  the  one 
hand  ofler  such  motives  to  individ- 
ual members,  as  those  which  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  is  charged  with  ap- 
plying, to  maintain  his  ascendency 
during  his  long  ministry ;  or  he  can 
dissolve  the  parliament,  and  try  the 
virtue  of  a  new  election.  But  if 
unsuccessful  here,  he  and  his  meas- 
ures must  give  way  to  those  of  the 
opposition.  On  the  whole,  at  pres- 
ent, the  power  of.  the  monarch  to  , 
obstruct  the  legislature  in  its  course. 
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consists  in  little  more  than  postpone- 
ment,  and  trying  the  opinion  of  the 
country  at  the  polls. 

In  our  own  country ,  the  views  of 
the  members  of  the  federal  conven- 
tion upon  this  subject,  were,  as 
might  be  supposed,  much  divided  at 
first  Hamilton*  wished  to  give  the 
executive  an  absolute  negative  on 
the  laws.  There  was  no  danger,  he 
thought,  ^'of  such  a  power  being 
too  much  exercised.  The  king  of 
Great  Britain  had  not  exerted  this 
power  since  the  revolution."  Dr. 
Franklin,  on  the  other  hand,  dread- 
ed this  check  of  the  executive  upon 
the  legislature.  His  reasons  were 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  Penn- 
sylvania, when  the  proprietary  gov- 
ernors had  used  such  a  power  in 
the  most  scandalous  manner.  ^^  The 
negative  of  the  governor  was  con- 
stantly used,  to  extort  money.  No 
good  law  whatever,  could  be  passed, 
without  a  private  bargain  with  him. 
An  increase  of  his  salary,  or  some 
donation,  was  always  made  a  con- 
dition ;  till  at  last  it  became  the  reg- 
ular practice  to  have  orders  in  his 
favor,  on  the  treasury,  presented, 
along  with  the  bills  to  be  signed,  so 
that  he  might  actually  receive  the 
former,  before  he  should  sign  the 
latter.  When  the  Indians  were 
scalping  the  western  people,  and 
notice  of  it  arrived,  the  concurrence 
of  the  governor,  in  the  means  of 
self-defense,  could  not  be  got,  till  it 
was  agreed  that  his  estate  should  be 
exempted  from  taxation."t  With 
Franklin,  Roger  Sherman  agreed, 
expressing  the  opinion  now  so  often 
heard,  that  no  one  man  ought  to 
stop  the  will  of  the  whole.     ^'No 

*  See  MadisoD  Papers,  11,  784,  seq, 
t  See  Franklin's  History  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Works,  Vol.  IH,  especially  p.  371. 
It  is  obvious  that  Franklin's  objections  to 
the  veto,  are  valid  only  in  the  case  of 
such  a  miserable  system  as  that  of  Penn* 
sylvania,  under  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment, where,  to  use  nis  own  expression, 
(a.  s.  p.  187,)  every  governor  had  two 
masters,  one  who  gave  him  his  commis- 
aioD,  and  anoUier  who  gave  him  his  pay. 


one  man  could  be  found,  so  far  above 
all  the  rest  in  wisdom.  He  thought 
we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  his 
wisdom,  in  revising-  the  laws,  but 
not  permit  him  to  overrule  the  de- 
cided and  cool  opinions  of  the  legis- 
lature." Mr.  Madison  expressed  the 
opinion^  which  finally  prevailed, 
that  "  if  a  proper  proportion  of  each 
branch  should  be  required  to  over- 
rule the  objections  of  the  executive, 
it  would  answer  the  same  purpose 
as  an  absolute  negative.  It  would 
rarely,  if  ever,  happen  that  the  ex- 
ecutive, constituted  as  ours  is  pro- 
posed to  be,  would  have  firmness 
enough  to  resist  the  legislature,  un- 
less backed  by  a  certain  part  of  the 
body  itself."  And  to  cite  the  opin- 
ion of  but  one  member  more,  Mr. 
Butler,  (of  South  Carolina,)  said, 
'^  he  had  been  in  favor  of  a  single 
executive  magistrate,  but  could  he 
have  entertained  an  idea  that  a  com- 
plete negative  on  the  laws  was  to  be 
given  him,  he  would  have  acted  very 
differently.  It  had  been  observed 
that  in  all  countries  the  executive 
power  is  in  a  constant  course  of 
increase."  The  convention  after- 
wards, with  unanimity,  decided  up- 
on two  thirds  as  the  number  in  each 
house,  necessary  to  overrule  the 
dissent  of  the  president  This  num- 
ber was,  however,  altered  into  three 
fourths,  but  was  again  and  finally 
preferred.  The  reasons  for  the 
double  change  of  opinion,  may  be 
gathered  from  what  Mr.  Madison 
said,  who  himself  preferred  the 
larger  number.*  "  When  three 
fourths  was  agreed  to,  the  president 
was  to  be  elected  by  the  legislature, 
and  for  seven  years.  He  is  now  to 
be  elected  by  the  people,  and  for 
four  years.  The  object  of  the  re- 
visionary  power  is  twofold ;  first,  to 
defend  the  executive,  rights;  sec- 
ondly, to  prevent  popular  or  fac- 
tious injustice.  It  was  an  impor- 
tant principle  in  this  and  in  the  state 
constitutions,  to  check  legislative  in- 

*  Madison  Papers,  III,  1564. 
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justice  and  encroachments.  The 
experience  of  the  states  had  demon- 
strated that  their  checks  are  insuffi- 
cient. We  must  compare  the  dan- 
ger from  the  weakness  of  two  thirds^ 
with  the  danger  from  the  strength 
of  three  fourths.  He  thought,  on 
the  whole,  the  former  was  greater. ** 
A  statesman  might  certainly  waver 
on  so  nice  a  point  as  that  of  re- 
quiring one  twelfth,  more  or  less,  of 
the  legislature  to  carry  a  measure, 
against  the  will  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate. Two  thirds  prevailed  at  this 
time  against  three  fourths,  hy  a 
small  majority,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  vote  of  the  largest  states. 

The  Federalist*  soon  afterwards 
gave  the  reasons  for  the  veto  as  it 
stands,  very  briefly  and  clearly  as 
follows.  "The  primary  induce- 
ment to  conferring  the  power  in 
question  upon  the  executive,  is  to 
enable  him  to  defend  himself;  the 
secondary  is  to  increase  the  chances 
in  favor  of  the  community,  against 
the  passing  of  bad  laws,  through 
haste,  inadvertence,  or  design.'' 
This  latter  reason  is  a  good  one, 
and  sufficient  to  vindicate  some  kind 
of  executive  negative  against  disap- 
pointed and  angry  partisans.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  fears 
entertained  by  the  convention,  that 
the  legislative  would  crush  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  have  not  been  prov- 
ed false,  by  experience.  The  presi- 
dent's power  has,  indirectly  at  least, 
much  advanced  in  more  ways  than 
one.  And  if  the  legislature,  as 
such,  irrespective  of  the  parties  of 
the  moment,  were  at  war  with  the 
executive,  no  doubt  the  difference 
between  a  majority  and  two  thirds, 
in  carrying  measures  against  the 
president,  would  be  but  a  feeble 
bulwark  for  his  defense. 

On  the  whole,  we  will  venture  to 
suggest  whether  the  form  of  the 
veto  introduced  into  the  charter  of 
Norway,  although  the  framers  of 
our  constitution  seem  not  to  have 
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taken  h  into  consideration,  has  not 
some  advantages  over  the  form 
which  we  have  adopted.  If  the 
provision  were  such,  that  the  presi- 
dent's negative  suspended  a  meas- 
ure until  the  next  congress,  that  is, 
until  the  sense  of  the  country,  after 
one  or  two  years  of  postponement, 
should  be  taken  by  means  of  new 
elections ;  and  if  then  the  majority 
of  congress  could  pass  such  a  meas- 
ure, even  without  the  chief  magis- 
trate's  sanction,  we  think  all  spe- 
cious objections  against  the  veto- 
power  would  be  removed :  the  issue 
between  the  president  and  the  legis- 
lature, would  be  settled  by  the  coun- 
try ;  while  hasty  legislation  on  the 
part,  it  may  be,  of  a  minority  in  the 
country,  represented  accidentally  by 
a  majority  in  congress,  would  be 
prevented.  The  veto  is  not  to  be 
regarded  so  much  a  prop  of  execu- 
tive authority,  as  it  is  a  protection 
of  the  country  against  its  legislature, 
and' against  imprudent  legislation. 

In  Norway,  the  constitution  was 
yet  green,  when  a  difllerence  of  opin- 
ion on  a  very  important  point,  arose 
between  the  storthing  and  the  king, 
which  led  to  the  first  exercise  of  the 
suspensive  veto.  We  have  already 
said  that  an  order  of  nobility  was  a 
feeble  and  sickly  plant  on  this  free 
soil.  "  The  remains  of  this  class,^' 
says  Mr.  Liaing,  "  were  of  foreign, 
and  almost  all  of  very  recent  origin, 
and  with  few  exceptions,  had  no 
property  to  maintain  a  dignified  sta- 
tion in  society.  Owing  to  the  law 
of  the  division  of  the  land  among 
the  children,  large  estates  entailed 
upon  the  possessor  of  the  family 
title,  could  not  exist ;  and  a  body  of 
titled  and  privileged  persons,  could 
only  subsist  hs  place*men  or  pen- 
sioners." It  was  not  strange,  then, 
nor  in  reality  an  innovation,  if  the 
storthing  wished  to  remove  an  un- 
national  institution — a  withering  ex- 
crescence in  their  system.  This 
was  first  attempted  in  1815,  and 
again  after  two  vetoes,  in  1818  and 
1821,  when  the  abolition  of  hered- 
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itary  nobility  became  the  law  of  the 
land.  But  before  the  final  passage 
of  the  law,  every  means  was  used 
to  induce  the  storthing  to  abandon 
it  The  king  repaired  in  person  to 
Christiania,  the  capital,  and  six  thou- 
sand troops  were  marched  near  the 
city,  as  if  in  preparation  for  the 
worst  of  measures.*  At  this  time 
the  Russian  minister  at  Stockholm, 
and  our  own  charge  there,  appear- 
ed unexpectedly  at  Christiania,  and 
the  steps  of  the  government  in  over- 
awing the  storthing,  were  retraced. 
An  impression  prevailed,  that  these 
two  envoys  had  interfered  in  behalf 
of  the  constitutional  liberties  of  Nor- 
way, and  prevented  any  desperate 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  king 
and  his  foolish  Swedish  counselors. 

There  were  in  1841,  according  to 
Mr.  Milford,  only  three  barons  left 
in  Norway,  and  these  so  far  from 
having  respect  shown  to  them  for 
their  rank,  are  exposed  to  ridicule 
from  the  feebleness  and  unpopular- 
ity of  their  order. 

Mr.  Baird  speaks  of  another  meas- 
ure of  great  importance,  which  after 
two  vetoes  was  to  be  acted  upon  for 
the  third  time  in  1842.  "  There  is 
a  determination,^*  says  he,  ^^  on  the 
part  of  the  storthing,  or  parliament 
or  Norway,  to  give  to  the  people 
more  religious  liberty.  A  law  has 
been  passed  twice  in  that  body,  we 
are  informed,  to  take  away  from 
the  government  the  appointment  of 
pastors  and  assistants,  and  give  it  to 
the  churches,  [parishes.]  Twice 
has  this  law  been  passed,  and  twice 
has  it  been  vetoed  by  the  king. 
Should  it  pass  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  storthing,  of  which  there  is 
every  prospect,  it  will  become  a 
law  of  the  land.  This  will  be  a 
great  point  gained.  But  this  is  not 
all.  A  bill  has  been  twice  passed 
in  the  storthing — ^we  believe  it  forms 


*  At  the  time  of  the  anion  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  it  was  stipulated  that  no 
troo{)8  of  either  country  should  approach 
within  three  miles  Swedish,  of  the  place 
where  the  storthing  should  assemble. 


a  supplement  of  the  bill  of  which 
we  have  jUst  spoken — which  allows 
the  holding  of  meetings  in  private 
houses,  or  elsewhere,  for  religious 
services,  without  the  permission  or 
intervention  of  any  civil  authority.^ 

The  opposition  of  the  storthing  to 
the  king^s  will  is  far  from  being  fac- 
tious, and  intended  as  a  display  of 
their  power;  although,  when  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  for  any 
course,  they  are  no  more  easily  de- 
terred than  their  fathers  were  from 
pouring  upon  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  or  ploughing  the 
stormy  sea  toward  Iceland.  An  in- 
stance of  their  setness  occurred  in 
1837,  which  is  worthy  of  mention. 
The  regular  storthing  of  the  prece- 
ding year  had  been  dissolved  in  the 
midst  of  unfinished  business,  and 
the  jealousy  of  members  was  rous- 
ed lest  some  violence  might  be  ofier- 
ed  to  the  constitution.  It  became 
necessary  ta  call  an  extraordinary 
meeting  the  next  year,  in  order  to 
proceed  with  the  interrupted  public 
business,  and  the  members  returned, 
as  might  be  supposed,  somewhat 
irritated  against  the  government. 
The  only  notice  they  took  of  the 
dissolution  was,  that  they  resumed 
every  branch  of  business  under  the 
same  committees,  exactly  where  it 
had  been  broken  off  the  year  be- 
fore ;  and  that  they  unanimously 
impeached  the  minister  of  state  for 
Norwegian  affairs  at  Stockholm,  for 
not  protesting  against  the  dissolu- 
tion, as  had  been  done  by  the  two 
other  councilors,  whom  the  consti- 
tution requires  to  be  with  the  king. 
This  officer  was  tried  and  fined  as 
guilty  of  neglect  of  duty,  rather  to 
warn  the  executive  of  what  might 
be  done  at  another  time,  than  for 
the  sake  of  punishment  or  resent- 
ment.* 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  for 
Norway,  that  the  king  is  such  as 
he  is.  He  has  risen  from  the  ranks 
of  the  untitled  people,  and  was  ac- 

*  Laing*s  Sweden,  p.  339,  seq. 
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customed,  in  Mr.  Laing^s  homely 
phrase,  to  draw  on  his  own  bootli 
and  breeches  in  his  youth  without 
the  help  of  a  servant.  He  had  no 
higher  or  older  title  on  any  ground  to 
royalty  than  they  to  their  liberties  ; 
and  belonged  to  no  line  of  kings, 
which  having  parted  in  troublous 
times  with  their  prerogatives,  would 
always  wish  and  hope  to  recover 
them.  He  was  not  so  connected 
with  Sweden,  being  a  foreigner 
elected  to  that  crown,  that  the  Nor- 
wegians would  associate  his  name 
or  history  with  the  country  of  their 
aversion  more  than  with  their  own. 
His  vast  possessions  render  it  un- 
necessary for  him  to  be  forever  pe- 
titioning the  storthing  for  great  sums 
of  money  on  his  own  account  or 
his  children's.  His  personal  char- 
acter is  good,  and  the  people  are 
said  to  love  him.  Whatever  oppo- 
sition he  has  offered  to  the  measures 
of  the  legislature  is  imputed  to  his 
Swedish  advisers,  or  to  unavoidable 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try. He  may  look  on  Norway  as  a 
possible  refuge  for  his  family ;  for 
the  time  may  come,  as  Mr.  Laing 
suggests,  when  the  Swedish  nobility, 
who  have  made  and  unmade  a  num- 
ber of  kings,  may  see  fit  to  restore 
the  house  of  Vasa  to  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom. 

We  have  room  for  only  a  few 
words  upon  the  judicial  system  of 
Norway.  This  system  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  changed  in  its  leading 
features  since  the  Northmen  be- 
came known  to  history.  An  early 
law-book,  composed  ih  Iceland  in 
the  tenth  century,  and  not  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  colonization  of 
that  island,  testifies  to  the  mature 
state  of  law  and  justice  among  this 
people  at  so  early  a  period.  Nor- 
way  has  enjoyed  for  many  centu- 
ries the  institution  of  trial  by  jury ; 
and  some  persons,  as  Mr.  Laing, 
are  disposed  to  refer  the  origin  of 
juries  in  England  to  this  source. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  had  a  broader  founda- 
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tion  in  the  antefeudal  customs  of 
all  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 
tribes.*  The  union  with  Denmark 
produced  some  improvements,  but 
no  important  changes  in  the  system ; 
and  the  new  constitution  thus  found 
ancient  judicial  institutions  to  which 
the  people  were  used,  and  whieh 
favored  civil  liberty,  in  full  vigor. 
The  lowest  court  is  of  Danish  crea- 
tion, and  is  called  the  court  of  mu- 
tual agreement.  In  every  parish 
an  arbitrator,  who  must  not  be  a 
man  of  the  law,  is  triennially  elect- 
ed, and  holds  his  court,  assisted  by 
a  clerk,  once  a  month.  Here  every 
lawsuit  must  begin,  and  no  lawyer 
is  allowed  to  practice.  If  the  arbi- 
trator can  bring  the  parties  to  an 
agreement,  the  proceedings  are  car- 
ried up  to  the  next  court  to  be  sanc- 
tioned, revised  if  necessary,  and 
registered.  If  no  agreement  is  ef- 
fected, either  party  may  appeal; 
but  in  case  the  judge  approves  the 
arbitrator's  award,  the  appellant 
must  pay  the  expenses  of  both  par- 
ties in  the  suit.  At  this  first,  ot 
arbitrator's  court,  the  parties  must 
have  their  wits  about  them^  for  a 
record  or  statement  of  the  case  is 
there  made  up,  according  to  their 
opposite  accounts,  for  the  higher 
court;  and  no  new  matter  or  evi- 
dence, if  Mr.  Laing  is  rightly  in- 
formed, can  be  introduced  at  any 
future  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Mr. 
Laing  praises  this  method  of  keep- 
ing lawyers  away  from  the  com- 
mencement of  a  quarrel,  but  we 
can  not  share  the  admiration  which 
he  expresses.  The  result  must  be 
either  that  a  craf\y  subtle  man,  op- 
posed to  a  simple-hearted  one,  will, 
by  his  superior  ingenuity,  give  that 
aspect  to  the  case  which  it  must 
have  ever  afterwards ;  or  that  law- 
yers, though  unable  to  appear  in 
court,  will  be  the  privy  counselors 
of  both  parties.  Much  is  .said  of 
the  power  of  lawyers  to  cloud  the 

**  This  it)  shown  in  Grimm*8  Deutsche 
RechtsalterthOemer,  p.  7^. 
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truth  and  wrest  evidence ;  but  there 
are  no  such  differences  in  ability  be- 
tween the  members  of  this  profes- 
sion as  there  may  be  between  the 
parties  in  a  litigation.  The  interven- 
tion then  of  lawyers  puts  the  parties 
on  the  whole  more  nearly  on  a  level, 
and  hence  is  better  for  the  cause  of 
justice  than  if  they  were  their  own 
advocates. 

The  lowest  court  of  law,  prop- 
erly speaking,  is  the  sorenskriver's, 
or  sworn  scribe's  court  This  offi- 
cer is  appointed,  but  can  not  be  dis- 
placed, by  the  government;  and 
must  be  an  educated  lawyer.  The 
country  is  divided  into  sixty-four 
districts,  to  each  of  which  such  a 
judge  is  given,  and  he  is  required  to 
hold  his  court  in  every  parish  of  his 
district  at  least  once  a  quarter.  The 
attributes  of  this  judge  answer  in 
part  to  those  of  our  justices  of  the 
peace,  in  part  to  those  of  judges  of 
probate  and  county  judges.  In  cer- 
tain inferior  cases  he  judges  alone 
like  justices  of  the  peace  ;  in  others, 
he  acts  in  conjunction  with  a  jury 
of  eight  men,  annually  appointed 
by  the  amtmann,  or  head-officer 
of  the  province,  from  the  tax-pay- 
ers of  the  parishes,  who  must  be 
taken  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand  on  the  hsts.  This  standing 
jury  and  the  sorenskriver,  when  the 
case  has  been  heard,  vote  together, 
and  a  majority  of  voices  determines 
the  result. 

The  court  of  appeal  from  the 
Borenskriver's,  is  that  of  the  prov- 
ince^  of  which  there  are  four  for 
the  whole  kingdom,  each  presided 
over  by  three  judges  and  their  as- 
sessors. In  all  criminal  trials  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  below  must 
be  examined  and  approved  by  this 
court  before  they  can  be  carried 
into  effect.*     And   still  above  this 

„ 

*  The  highest  pnniishinent  in  Norway 
ifl  imprisonment  in  chains  for  UCe;  the 
punishment  of  death  having  been  abol- 
ished, while  this  country  was  united  with 
Denmarki  in  the  Danish  dominions  about 
half  a  century  ago. 


court  is  that  of  hdeste  ret^  or  high- 
est right,  composed  of  seven  judges, 
and  sitting  at  the  capital.  This 
court,  besides  having  the  final  de- 
cision in  all  cases  carried  up  to  it  by 
appeal,  acts  in  conjunction  with  the 
upper  house  of  the  storthing  in  all 
trials  upon  impeachment. 

A  very  singular  principle  of  Nor* 
wegian  jurisprudence,  is  that  by 
which  the  judges  are  made  respon- 
sible for  their  decisions,  and  are 
even  liable  to  pay  damages  for  "giv- 
ing  wrong  ones.  If  a  case  is  car- 
ried up  by  appeal  to  a  higher  court, 
the  judge  of  the  lower,  together 
with  two  of  the  jury,  if  the  court 
was  that  of  the  sorenskriver,  is  obli- 
ged to  defend  the  decision ;  and  if 
it  is  reversed,  the  want  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  inferior  judge  is 
made  answerable  for  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  party  against  whom 
he  decided.  Nay,  if  a  judge  dies 
while  such  an  appeal  is  pending,  his^ 
heirs  may  be  liable  for  the  injury 
he  has  done.  And  if  his  decisions 
have  been  reversed  three  times, 
even  on  account  of  his  want  of 
good  judgment,  he  is  displaced. 
This  principle,  which  appears  to 
have  come  down  from  very  old 
times,  is  by  no  means  a  dead  one 
in  the  Norwegian  code.  Mr.  Laing 
highly  approves  of  it,  as  he  does  of 
all  the  institutions  of  Norway.  But  if 
the  private  person  is  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  his  trouble  and  loss  of 
time  in  carrying  the  case  up,  those 
who  appointed  a  man  with  a  weak 
judgment  to  be  a  judge,  ought  rather 
lo  be  responsible  than  such  a  man 
himself.  In  a  country  like  Norway, 
where  the  relations  of  society  that 
can  be  involved  in  dispute  are  usu- 
eJly  simple,  such  a  principle  may 
not  be  very  injurious ;  but  it  would 
be  highly  oppressive  in  a  country 
like  ours,  where  cases  of\en  arise  of 
so  complicated  a  nature,  that  the 
strongest  minds  disagree  concerning 
them. 

The  trial  to  which  this  constitu- 
tion and  the  capacity  of  the  Nor- 
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wegians  to  govern  themselves  has 
been  put,  has  had  a  very  gratify- 
ing result  Though  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  highways  of  Euro- 
pean intelligence  ;  though  numbers 
of  them  live  in  lonely  valleys,  where 
perhaps  the  only  stranger  the  year 
round  is  some  Englishman,  who 
comes  to  fish  and  be  bitten  by  the 
musquitoes ;  yet  they  appear  to  be 
far  in  advance  of  their  neighbors 
in  the  art  of  government,  however 
inferior  to  them  in  education.  In 
1814,  when  Denmark  and  Norway 
were  disunited,  the  national  debt 
was  equitably  divided  between  the 
two  countries.  Since  that  time  Nor- 
way has  been  gradually  extinguish- 
ing her  debt,  until  in  1837  only 
about  three  millions  of  dollars  were 
due ;  while  the  debt  of  Denmark  has 
swollen  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  rix  dollars  Dan- 
ish. In  consequence  of  this,  all  di- 
rect taxes  on  land  have  been  re- 
moved, the  indirect  being  found  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment Education  has  received 
the  attention  of  the  storthing.  The 
present  system  has  grown  up  un- 
der the  new  constitution,  and  being 
thorough  as  well  as  compulsory, 
promises  to  extend  a  sound  educa- 
tion through  the  remotest  valleys  of 
this  interesting  country.*  "  With 
their  minute  economy,'*  says  Mr. 
Laing,  ^^  they  have  accomplished 
much  in  twenty-one  years,  and  it  is 
not  a  parsimony  equally  blind  to  all 
objects.  They  have  provided  libe- 
rally for  some  things  which  we 
would  not  expect  to  find  proposed 
or  favored  in  a  parliament  so  con- 
stituted ;  a  steam-vessel  for  instance 
to  ply  between  Drontheim  and  Ham- 
mersfest,  which  will  be  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  steam-power  within  the 
arctic  circle;  a  grant  for  enabling 
students  and  men  of  science  to  trav- 
el for  improvement  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  a  grant  for  establishing  schools 

•  It  w  demribed  by  Mr.  Baird,  Vol.  II, 
p.  66. 


of  design  for  mechanics,  and  for 
gradually  forming  a  collection  of 
works  of  art  connected  with  that 
object ;  grants  to  the  university,  its 
library  and  museum ;  a  grant  for  a 
seminary  for  forming  schoolmas- 
ters— ^these  objects  liberally  provi- 
ded for,  considering  the  means  .of 
the  country,  show  no  unenlightened 
spirit ;  no  inaptitude  at  least  in  the 
storthing  to  adopt  the  enlightened 
views  of  its  most  cultivated  mem- 
bers." The  bank  of  Norway  is  an- 
other fruit  of  the  storthing's  legisla- 
tion.'  Its  capital  was  raised  by  a  tax 
on  landed  property  in  1816,  and  the 
proprietors  of  estates  hold  shares 
according  to  the  proportion  of  their 
contributions.  Beside  discounting 
mercantile  notes,  the  bank  lends  on 
land  up  to  two  thirds  of  its  value, 
according  to  a  valuation  made  in 
1812.  The  borrower  pays  four  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  five  per  cent 
yearly  of  the  principal  until  the 
debt  is  extinguished.  And  to  men- 
tion but  one  measure  more,  the 
storthing  last  year,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, paved  the  way  for  stopping 
distillation  through  the  country,  be- 
ing alarmed  no  doubt  by  the  results 
of  the  free  use  o{  firdcel^  or  potato 
spirits,  upon  the  people.  To  this 
gratifying  measure  they  were  led,  in 
all  probability,  by  the  light  which 
our  useful  countryman  Mr.  Baird 
has  been  the  means  of  diffusing  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  on 
the  subject  of  intemperance. 

It  would  be  in  order  now  to  in- 
quire into  the  social,  moral,  and 
religious  condition  of  Norway,  and 
into  the  causes  which  have  made 
them  what  they  are.  The  state  of 
society  on  the  whole  would  open 
before  us  in  no  very  unfavorable 
light,  even  if  we  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  go  all  the  way  with  Mr. 
Laing  in  his  unqualified  praise  of 
this  country.  Yet  we  should  find 
dark  shades  in  the  picture  arising 
from  the  formality  and  insufficiency 
of  the  religious  establishment,  from 
the  habits  of  the  people  in  regard 
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to  strong  drink  and  other  demoralU 
zing  causes.  The  influence  in  favor 
of  sound  morals,  would  seem  to 
aiise  to  a  considerable  degree  from 
the  old  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  from  the  simplicity  of  manners 
which  small  estates,  a  climate  un- 
congenial with  self-gratification,  and 
general  equality  of  condition,  have 
occasioned.  But  we  must  dismiss 
these  interesting  topics  for  want  of 
room,  and  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

And  we  wish  to  give  it  as  our  clo- 
sing remark,  that  Norway  is  fortu- 
nate indeed  in  having  its  free  insti- 
tutions rise  naturally  out  of  its  his- 
tory— in  growing  ripe  for  freedom 
— instead  of  being  lifted  high  on  a 
sudden  flood  of  liberty,  for  which 
there  was  no  preparation,  and  of 
which  there  could  be  no  assured 
continuance.  Just  as  our  liberties 
were  substantially  as  old  as  the 
landing  at  Plymouth,  and  the  declar- 
ation of  independence  was  the  mere 
bursting  of  the  bud  into  flower  at 
the  right  season ;  just  so,  it  would 
seem,  the  Norwegians  have  been 
trained  for  freedom,  and  therefore 


excite  a  rational  hope  that  they  will 
neither  sink  below  the  proper  level 
of  freemen,  nor  fail  of  attaining 
those  high  social  and  moral  ends  to 
which  freedom  is  the  door.  A  na- 
tion numbering  more  than  forty 
thousand  land-owners,  when  the  pop- 
ulation was  not  a  million,  and  accus- 
toming its  citizens  to  interpret  the 
laws  and  consider  the  relations  of 
life  in  the  ofllce  of  jurymen, — such 
a  nation  has  opened  a  school  where 
men  can  hardly  fail  of  learning  to 
govern  themselves.  Happy  the  na- 
tion where  the  foundations  of  liberty 
are  laid  deep  in  the  past;  where 
its  soil  has  been  gathering  forages ; 
where  men  to  be  free  need  not  for^ 
get  or  be  ashamed  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  do  not  grow  up  with  a 
servile  look  upon  their  faces,  as 
though  they  remembered  having 
been  slave?.  May  Norway  be  bless- 
ed of  heaven  with  the  spread  of 
spiritual  religion,  sound  learning, 
and  pure  morals ;  and  may  it  be  a 
northern  light — not  flickering  and 
uncertain,  but  fixed  and  brighten- 
ing— ^in  the  sky  of  Europe. 


POSITION  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY. 


It  was  the  intention  of  the  divine 
founder  of  our  faith,  that  Christian- 
ity should  have  a  universal  adapta- 
tion to  the  wants  and  circumstances 
of  mankind  ;  and  that  it  should  ac- 
tually be  diflused  throughout  all  na* 
tions,  and  be  perpetuated  to  the 
latest  periods  of  the  world. 

To  give  it  such  an  adaptation.  He 
embodied  in  its  system  of  doctrine 
and  of  duty,  those  great  essential 
truths  and  principles  which  apply  to 
man  as  man,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever he  is  found.  Hence,  the  re- 
verse of  Judaism,  which  was  na- 
tional and  local,  Christianity  does 
really  commend  itself  to  the  moral 
feelings  ajid  coavictions  of  univer- 


sal humanity  ;  and  thus,  in  its  own 
nature,  tends  to  the  subversion  of 
all  other  schemes,  to  the  overthrow 
of  infidelity  itself,  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  its  own  authority  in  the 
hearts  of  the  whole  human  race. 

But  this  moral  fitness,  and  conse- 
quent diflusive  tendency  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  gospel,  by  no  means 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  instru- 
mental agencies  in  order  to  secure 
its  general  dissemination,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  pressing  home  its 
claims,  where  it  has  been  received, 
upon  the  consciences  of  men.  And 
admirable  is  the  wisdom  with  which 
the  author  of  Christianity  has  made 
perpetual  provision  for  this  necea* 
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sitj  in  the  institution  of  the  church, 
with  her  ordinances  and  ministry. 
He  has  thus,  in  a  moral  sense,  es- 
tablished a  standing  army,  with  am- 
ple resources  and  the  requisite  dis- 
cipline and  officers,  commissioned 
to  overturn  the  empire  of  sin  and 
error  on  the  earth,  and  charged  to 
prosecute  the  enterprise,  until  a 
complete  victory  has  been  achieved. 

The  ministry,  under  the  divinely 
constituted  system  of  human  instru- 
mentality, holds,  it  is  ohvious,  a 
prominent  and  most  important  place. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  economy  so  es- 
sential, that  very  much  in  propor- 
tion as  it  performs  its  functions 
well  or  ill,  will  the  working  of  the 
whole  be  successful  or  embarrassed. 
Whatever  has  a  bearing  on  the  right 
discharge  of  ministerial  duty,  must 
be  regarded  as  of  the  first  impor- 
tance by  all  who  desire  the  pros- 
perity of  true  religion.  The  more 
fully  the  sacred  office  is  made  to 
answer  its  design,  the  more  rapid 
may  we  expect  will  be  the  coming 
of  the  divine  kingdom.  In  sug- 
gesting some  thoughts  in  relation  to 
the  position  and  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  at  the  present  time, 
we  shall  have  special  reference  to 
our  own  country ;  in  which,  in  its 
peculiar  duties,  it  is  independent  of 
the  civil  power,  and  must  always 
owe  its  influence  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  it  fulfills  its  divine  commission. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  what 
is  peculiar  in  the  position  which 
the  Christian  ministry  occupies  at 
the  present  time.  Of  those  partic- 
ulars in  which  it  holds  essentially 
the  same  attitude  from  age  to  age, 
we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  tfdce 
notice.  The  ministry,  while  it  is  a 
permanent  and  divinely  instituted 
order  in  the  church  of  Grod,  and  in 
this  respect  can  know  no  change, 
is  also,  as  to  its  position,  related  to 
the  times  in  which  it  is  called  to  ex- 
ercise its  functions.  The  circum- 
stances of  one  age  demand  in  it  a 
cast  of  character  and  a  mode  of 
effort  materially  different  from  thosQ 


which  are  demanded  by  another; 
since  the  condition  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  human  mind  in  one 
generation  are  oflen  widely  differ- 
ent, perhaps  the  very  opposite,  from 
what  they  were  in  the  generation 
which  preceded.  And  no  one  can  go 
forth  as  a  herald  of  the  cross,  with 
enlightened  views  of  what  he  has 
to  do,  until  he  has  rightly  under- 
stood how  the  general  duties  of  his 
office  require  to  be  modified  in  view 
of  the  existing  aspects  and  tenden- 
cies of  society. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  present 
position  of  the  ministry  as  affected 
by  the  condition  of  the  popular  in- 
tellect. That  our  times  are  marked 
with  strong  peculiarities  in  this  re- 
spect, is  an  obvious  fact.  We  need 
not  make  the  empty  boast  that  ours 
is  the  golden  age,  or  flatter  our- 
selves that  wisdom  was  bom  with 
us.  We  claim  only  what  we  con- 
cede to  every  former  period,  when 
we  assert  that  ours  has  an  intellec- 
tual condition  which  is  distinctively 
its  own.  Whether,  upon  the  whole, 
we  are  wiser  or  less  wise  than  the 
generations  which  have  lived  before 
us,  it  is  of  no  moment  to  decide. 
Other  ages  have  witnessed  the  tri- 
umph of  human  genius,  in  arts,  let- 
ters, and  philosophy.  The  page  of 
history  exhibits  no  lack  of  illustri- 
ous names.  The  libraries  in  which 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  which  en- 
riched other  periods  of  the  world 
are  garnered  up,  afford  abundant 
and  convincing  proof  that  thinking 
men  have  lived  before  us.  Yet  that 
there  is  at  the  present  day  a  uni- 
versality of  education,  a  general 
diffusion  of  the  means  of  intellec- 
tual gratification  and  improvement, 
and  an  activity  of  the  common 
mind,  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen  before,  is  universally  conceded. 
It  is  not  now  the  few  who  are  well 
informed  and  the  many  who  are 
ignorant,  but  exactly  the  reverse. 
It  is  not  <;ertain  selected  parts  of 
knowledge  merely,  which  are  now 
deemed  of  interest  to  the  people. 
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Almost  all  really  important  branch* 
es,  on  the  contrary,  are  made  ex- 
tensively accessible  to  every  class. 
Intelligence  is  continually  poured 
from  the  fountain-beads  into -a  thou- 
sand channels,  which  wind  their  way 
throughout  society,  affording  liberal 
supplies  even  to  the  most  remote. 
And  the  professionally  learned  owe 
their  superiority  to  others,  not  to 
any  secrets  which  are  kept  within 
their  order ;  not  to  any  stores  which 
are  accessible  only  to  them;  but 
simply  to  their  more  thorough  and 
vigorous  self-discipline,  more  pa- 
tient  study,  and  more  extensive  and 
diligent  research. 

From  this  state  of  things  two  con- 
sequences result,  which  intimately 
concern  the  Christian  minister  as 
officially  a  public  teacher.  The 
first  is,  that  the  popular  taste  is  ren- 
dered in  a  high  degree  fastidious. 
The  task  of  presenting  truth  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  command  attention 
and  awaken  interest,  becomes  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  hungry  man 
will  regale  himself  on  plain  sub- 
stantial food ;  but  he  who  has  a 
rich  variety  of  delicacies  at  his  com- 
mand, and  who  has  also  fixed  the 
habit  of  luxurious  living,  must  tempt 
his  appetite  with  savory  dishes. 
Even  so  the  hungry  mind  will  feast 
on  solid  truth,  and  with  the  keener 
sense  because  of  its  simplicity.  But 
the  mind  that  has  before  it  a  thou- 
sand intellectual  dainties,  and  that 
has  lost  its  health  fulness  of  tone  by 
constant  and  infinitely  varied  grati- 
fications, retains  no  relish  for  sim- 
pler and  more  wholesome  banquets, 
and  can  enjoy  only  what  is  highly 
spiced  with  wit,  anecdote,  or  fancy. 
Human  invention,  it  would  seem, 
has  done  its  utmost,  not  only  to  sup- 
ply the  means  of  intellectual  grati- 
fication, but  also  to  adapt  them  to  the 
wants,  and  even  to  the  caprices  of 
all  classes.  It  has  wrought  history 
into  gorgeous  fictions,  and  thrown 
the  attractive  drapery  of  fiction 
around  history.  It  has  imparted  the 
life  and  grace  of  poetry  to  the  com- 


mon and  prosaic,  and  heightened 
the  effisct  of  the  poetical  by  the 
richest  grouping  and  coloring  of  the 
imagination.  It  has  gathered  ma- 
terials from  nature  and  from  art; 
from  science  and  from  philosophy  ; 
from  the  deep  inworkings  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  and  from  the  high  endeav- 
ors and  noble  deeds  of  goodness ; 
and  even  from  the  waywardness  of 
evil  passion,  and  the  desperate  mis- 
doings of  villainy  itself.  And  hence 
there  are  few  whose  minds  are  not 
continually  supplied  with  something 
which  can  stimulate  the  mental  ap- 
petite however  languid,  and  please 
the  taste  however  capricious  or  pe- 
culiar. Of  course  it  is  but  natural, 
that  those  who  are  thus  pampered 
should  be  destitute  of  relish  for  plain 
and  sober  themes,  where  passion- 
ate expressions  and  startling  paradox 
would  be  wholly  out  of  place. 

The  other  of  the  two  consequen- 
ces mentioned  as  resulting  from  the 
present  intellectual  state  of  the  pop- 
ular mind,  is  a  conceited,  self-suffi- 
cient spirit.  If  in  all  past  time  the 
diffusion  of  the  means  of  knowledge 
had  been  general,  it  might  not  now 
have  been  attended  with  this  inci- 
dental evil.  But  it  is  something 
new,  and  the  fact  that  the  great 
mass  of  society  find  themselves  in 
possession  of  advantages  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  generally  enjoyed ; 
that  they  know  something  on  vari- 
ous subjects  which  in  other  days 
were  confined  exclusively  to  the 
learned ;  and  that  the  way  is  open 
for  them  to  make  still  more  exten- 
sive acquisitions  if  they  will,  begets 
feelings  of  superiority  and  self-es- 
teem; for  men  are  generally  far 
more  ready  to  value  themselves  on 
what  they  know  than  to  be  humbled 
at  the  thought  of  their  remaining 
ignorance.  It  is  not  in  this  class  or 
in  that,  particularly,  that  a  vain  and 
self-exalting  temper  betrays  itself. 
There  is  something  sophomorical  in 
the  general  spirit  of  society.  Men 
are  pleased  with  their  own  intelli- 
gence and  sagacity,  and  in  no  way 
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distinguished  for  the  old  fashioned 
virtue  of  meekness  and  docility  of 
mind.  Some  are  so  jealous  of  their 
mental  independence,  that  in  their 
desire  to  evince  it,  they  often  show 
that  they  want  the  virtue  altogether. 
Some  are  so  much  afraid  of  pinning 
their  faith  upon  authority,  and  ta- 
king opinions  upon  trust,  that  they 
dare  not  rely  on  the  word  of  God 
himself,  nor  yield  helief  to  evidence 
which  is  perfectly  conclusive.  The 
imaginations  of  some  are  haunted 
with  the  fear  of  priestly  domination, 
and  they  persuade  themselves  that 
ministers  consent  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  the  servant  of  servants,  to 
be  hard  worked  and  poorly  paid,  to 
be  brought  to  an  early  grave  by  in- 
cessant anxieties  and  cares,  and  to 
leave  their  families  without  provision 
to  the  charities  of  the  world,  and 
look  for  reward  only  in  heaven,  just 
for  the  pleasure  of  managing  the 
people,  and  seeing  them  priestrid- 
den.  While  some  who  think  better 
of  the  hearts  of  the  clergy  than  of 
their  heads,  are  sure  that  they  would 
be  a  very  useful  sort  of  persons,  if 
they  would  only  listen  to  the  good 
advice  which  they,  in  their  wisdom, 
kindly  offer  to  impart. 

It  is  true  that,  notwithstanding  the 
prevalence  of  this  over  nice  and 
self-sufficient  temper,  there  are  ex- 
amples, and  many  such,  of  sound 
and  healthful  intellect,  and  of  can- 
dor and  humility,  those  attributes  of 
real  greatness.  But  the  Christian 
minister  must  count  on  finding  the 
general  state  of  the  popular  mind, 
such  as  has  been  described.  And 
how  shall  he  operate  on  such  mate- 
rials ?  How  can  he  so  adapt  him- 
self to  those  for  whom  he  is  sent  to 
labor,  as  to  make  his  influence  reach 
them?  The  task  is  difficult;  yet 
unless  he  can  accomplish  it,  his  care 
and  toil  are  lost.  If  he  can  not 
gain  a  hearing,  inspire  confidence, 
and  command  respect  for  himself 
and  for  his  message,  it  is  nothing 
that  his  doctrines  are  important,  his 
motives  pure,  and  his  labors  dili- 


gent. The  ends  of  his  ministry  are 
not  attained.  It  is  vain  to  complain 
of  the  existing  state  of  things.  It  is 
worse  than  vain  to  disregard  it,  and 
to  proceed  as  though  it  were  the  re- 
verse of  what  it  is.  It  will  not  do 
to  say,  as  some  lazy  preachers  have 
done,  that  hearers  ought  not  to  heed 
so  much  the  style  of  the  discourse, 
and  the  manner  of  the  speaker. 
The  simple  fact  is,  that  if  the  ex- 
periment were  made,  of  preaching 
the  noble  sermons  of  President  fid- 
wards,  of  Howe,  or  even  of  Bar- 
row himself,  to  the  best  New  Eng- 
land congregation,  such  is  the  pop- 
ular taste,  that  the  house  would 
probably  soon  exhibit  an  array  of 
empty  pews.  Nor  will  a  discourse 
of  Massillon  or  Saurin,  or  the  most 
finished  and  tasteful  modem  ser- 
mon that  can  be  found,  fare  greatly 
better,  if  delivered  in  tame,  monot- 
onous, and  unimpassioned  tones. 
However  it  may  have  been  in  other 
days,  there  must  at  present,  be  some- 
thing besides  good  matter,  and  even 
well  constructed  sermons,  to  render 
preaching  really  efficient. 

Shall  then  the  preacher  aim  to 
suit  the  whims  of  a  capricious  taste  ? 
Shall  he  trim,  to  please  the  captious, 
and  take  lessons  of  the  self-compla- 
cent ?  Shall  he  labor  to  transform 
the  simple  dignity  of  truth  into  the 
dazzling  brilliancy  of  Bulwer,  the 
quaint  and  startling  affectations  of 
Carlyle,  or  the  gorgeousness  of  Cha- 
teaubriand and  Lamartine?  Shall 
he  give  eclat  to  his  address,  by  em- 
ploying the  flourish  and  trick  of  the 
declaimer?  These  things  he  can 
not  attempt  to  do,  unless  false  to  his 
high  commission ;  and  the  attempt 
were  certainly  a  failure.  There  is 
a  better  method  of  accomplishing 
what  he  desires.  It  is  possible,  not- 
withstanding the  peculiar  state  of 
the  general  mind,  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel with  success.  But  he  who 
would  be  a  successful  preacher,  must 
bring  into  the  pulpit  vigorous  and 
well  trained  faculties.  He  must 
have  a  versatility  which  can  adapt 
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itself  to  all  emergencies.  He  most 
have  the  resources  which  belong  on- 
ly to  the  diligent,  habitual,  and  thor- 
ough scholar.  He  must  have  a 
comprehensive  grasp  and  mastery 
of  truth,  and  powers  of  argument 
and  illustration,  which  will  enable 
him  to  exhibit  even  what  is  difficult, 
in  full  and  bold  relief.  He  must 
have  a  facility  of  language,  Which 
gives  appropriateness  and  ease  to 
ail  he  says.  He  must  have  an  in- 
ward fire,  which  is  the  glow  of  a 
really  impassioned  soul;  and  such 
capacity  of  voice  and  of  expression, 
as  shall  enable  him  to  do  justice  to 
his  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  In 
short,  he  must  make  it  felt,  that  he 
performs  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
the  ability  of  a  master.  This  will 
place  him,  in  a  certain  sense,  above 
the  reach  of  criticism.  .  Intelligence 
will  regard  him  with  respect ;  con- 
ceit before  him  will  keep  silence. 

And  that  he  may  bring  such  qual- 
ifications to  his  work,  the  pteacher 
will  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
subject  himself  to  a  vigorous  and 
habitual  self-discipline.  Without 
this,  he  can  not  be  more  than  par- 
tially successful ;  he  may  altogether 
fail.  If  he  concludes  that,  having 
passed  through  the  requisite  prepar- 
atory studies,  and  been  admitted  to 
the  ministerial  office,  he  has  no 
more  to  do  but  exercise  his  gift, 
whatever  it  may  be,  he  mistakes  his 
course  entirely.  If  he  would  meet 
the  demands  which  will  be  made 
upon  him,  he  must  be  found  each 
week  making  some  specific  efibrt  to 
be  more  thoroughly  furnished  and 
endowed.  He  must  regard  every 
public  service,  as  special  occasions 
are  wont  to  be  regarded,  as  demand- 
ing his  very  best  endeavors.  The 
days  are  past,  in  which  one  might 
devote  the  week  to  farming,  and 
preach  Matthew  Henry  or  Thomas 
Scott  upon  the  Sabbath.  He  who 
attempts  to  do  it,  or  something  like 
it  now,  may  be  expected  soon  to 
want  a  parish,  and  to  have  a  long 
pursuit 


But  we  must  pass  to  another 
point  Society  has  a  temperament 
as  well  as  an  intellect.  Let  us  look 
then,  in  the  next  place,  at  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Christian  ministry  as  af- 
fected by  the  present  state  of  the 
social  temperament 

By  the  temperament  of  society, 
we  mean  its  susceptibility  to  excite- 
ment ;  and  we  need  not  ofier  proof 
that  this  susceptibility  is  now  in- 
tense beyond  a  precedent  Tliere 
may  have  been  times,  in  the  past 
history  of  the  world,  when  the  mass 
of  society  felt  as  keenly  and  aa 
readily,  on  some  two  or  three  great 
subjects;  but  there  certainly  have 
been  none,  when  on  every  subject 
tiiey  were  so  exquisitely  sensitive. 
The  controversies  and  agitations  of 
past  ages,  have  been  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  higher  classes.  When 
the  lower  have  been  moved  at  all, 
it  has  been  passively,  by  the  will  of 
those  above  them.  Kings  and  cab- 
inets have  settled  national  polities. 
Doctors  have  disagreed  about  points 
of  philosophy,  of  ethics,  or  of  sci- 
ence. And  councils  and  conclaves 
have  settled  ecclesiastical  disputes, 
and  cut  the  Gordian  knots  of  vexed 
polemics.  But  now,  the  slightest 
agitation  in  relation  to  any  of  these 
matters,  reaches  with  its  vibrations 
the  remotest  ramifications  of  the  so- 
cial system.  The  irritability  is  in 
every  part  extreme.  The  public 
heart  palpitates  and  flutters,  and  its 
pulsations  are  intermittent  and  irreg- 
ular. In  short,  society  is  absolute- 
ly nervous.  It  is  in  the  condition  of 
a  man  who  starts  at  the  opening  of 
a  door,  or  the  shaking  of  a  window. 
A  simpleton,  if  he  pleases,  by  some 
odd  and  unlocked  for  movement, 
may  throw  it  into  hysterics  or  con- 
vulsions. Or  to  change  the  style  of 
illustration,  its  aspect  is  like  the 
ever-changing  surface  of  the  ocean 
in  a  gusty  day;  here  a  spot  is 
smooth,  and  there  the  fitful  flaw 
stirs  the  dark  ripple  in  its  path; 
and  there  the  riotous  whirlwind  rolls 
up  the  white  foam  and  spray. 
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Nor  are  there  wanting  influences, 
to  work  incessantly  upon  all  the 
aensibitities  of  the  public  mind. 
The  freedom  and  activity  of  thought 
which  generally  prevail,  are  from 
time  to  time  bringing  almost  all  the 
great  principles  of  truth  into  discus- 
sion. Old  opinions,  and  venerated 
customs,  are  earnestly  assailed,  and 
as  earnestly  defended.  Novelties 
in  fancy  or  in  fact,  are  broached  in 
infinite  series.  Abuses  are  exposed, 
where  they  exist;  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  perhaps,  where  they  do 
not ;  and  innumerable  certain  rem- 
edies are  shown,  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, in  most  instances,  fail  in  the 
experiment.  Little  men  are  striv- 
ing to  be  great  men,  and  great  men 
striving  to  be  greater;  the  strife, 
of  course,  producing  crimination 
and  recrimination,  and  the  stirring 
up  of  passion,  in  the  collision  of 
sympathizing  partisans.  The  press, 
too  ofien  perverting  its  freedom  in- 
to licentiousness,  is  assaiUng  pri- 
vate character,  appealing  to  popu- 
lar prejudice,  making  the  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  reason,  and  scatter- 
ing firebrands,  arrows,  and  death, 
abroad  on  every  side.  And  thus 
there  is  always  something  to  pre- 
vent the  general  agitation  from  sub- 
aiding  into  repose. 

Of  couree  the  Christian  minister 
must  take  his  stand  in  the  midst  of 
this  commotion.  He  is  himself  to 
act  upon  the  sensibilities  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  aud  their  condition  must 
materially  affect  him.  The  neces- 
sary prominence  of  his  station,  at 
once  enables  him  to  see  what  is 
going  on  around  him,  and  exposes 
him  to  feel  even  more  than  othera, 
the  violence  of  each  blast  of  popu- 
lar excitement.  All  who  have 
points  to  carry,  seek  to  enlist  him 
on  their  side.  One  presses  him  in 
this  directon,  and  another  urges  him 
towards  that  This  man  is  ready 
to  denounce  him,  if  he  adopt  this 
sentiment  or  measure,  and  that  if 
he  shall  choose  the  opposite.  He  is 
too  radical  for  sQme,  and  too  con- 
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servative  for  others ;  and  perhaps  \fi 
guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin  of 
having  some  opinions  of  his  own. 
All  popular  agitators,  indeed,  with 
their  disciples,  are  earnest  cham- 
pions of  the  liberty  of  thought  and 
speech;  but  by  this,  each  means 
the  liberty  to  think  and  speak  as 
he  does ;  and  if  any  chance  to  un- 
derstand the  matter  dififerently,  they 
are  soon  made  sensible  of  their  mis- 
take. Of  course  it  of\en  happens 
that  the  Christian  minister  is  made 
an  offender,  for  a  word.  Much  is 
imagined,  where  nothing  at  all  was 
meant  When  he  discourses  in  sin- 
gleness of  mind  on  one  subject,  he 
is  fancied  to  be  obliquely  hinting  at 
another.  When  he  offers  to  some 
one  a  bunch  of  flowers,  politely  in- 
tending the  regaling  of  his  senses, 
he  finds  that  the  morbid  sensitive- 
ness of  the  receiver,  has  converted 
them  into  nettles,  wherewith  he  has 
been  stung.  And  so  he  is  made  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  being  wise  as 
a  serpent,  though  with  the  best  dis- 
position, he  finds  it  impossible  to  be 
harmless  as  a  dove. 

What  then  is  the  duty  of  the  min- 
istry, in  relation  to  this  peculiar 
state  of  the  public  temperament? 
We  can  not,  of  course,  prescribe 
particular  rules,  which  will  distinct- 
ly define  his  duty  on  all  occasions. 
But  certain  attainments  may  be  spe- 
cified, which  are  essential  to  a  proper 
acquittal  of  himself;  and  which 
if  he  should  possess,  he  can  not 
greatly  err.  These  are,  in  brief,  a 
truly  Christian  spirit,  the  guidance 
of  the  Hol^  Spirit,  and  a  manly  in- 
dependence. 

The  Christian  minister  is  a  man, 
and  to  him  as  well  as  others,  per* 
tain  human  imperfections  and  in- 
firmities. He  will,  therefore,  often 
keenly  feel  the  irritating  influences, 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  moves. 
He  will  sometimes  find  it  diflicult 
not  to  be  chafed  and  fretted,  by  what 
he  sees  of  the  mischiefs  of  popular 
excitement,  and  the  asperities  of 
party  feeling.    When  he  fiiids  him<» 
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«elf  assailed  by  the  adTocates  oi 
this  measure  or  of  that ;  when  he  is 
charged  with  culpable  indifference, 
because  he  is  not  fired  with  furious 
seal ;  when  his  best  motives  are 
misjudged,  and  his  best  deeds  mis- 
represented ;  and,  finally,  when  he 
is  compelled  to  see  those  for  whose 
welfare  he  is  anxious,  driven  on  by 
impulse,  from  one  absurdity  to  an- 
other,  with  the  conviction  that  no 
influence  of  his,  nothing  but  a  bit- 
ter personal  experience,  can  bring 
them  to  their  senses ;  then  must  he 
possess,  in  large  measure,  the  meek, 
patient,  forbearing,  gentle  spirit  of 
his  Master,  or  he  will  become  quer- 
ulous in  temper,  hasty  in  his  words, 
and  rash  in  his  course  of  action. 
But  if  he  has  the  spirit  of  Christ — 
the  pure,  peaceful,  heavenly  spirit, 
which  gives  such  divinity  to  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount,  he  may  be  un- 
moved through  all ;  as  the  planet 
shines  with  untroubled  aspect  in  the 
deep  blue  of  the  heavens,  however 
fiercely  the  tempests  howl  and  rage, 
because  it  is  far  above  their  reach. 
Nor  will  any  human  wisdom  be 
found  sufficient,  in  the  perpetual 
changes  of  popular  feeling,  and  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  popular  excitement, 
to  determine,  in  all  cases,  what  is 
the  path  of  duty.  The  most  pru- 
dent and  conscientious  minister,  may 
often  find  himself  at  fault  He  may 
find  himself  unexpectedly  thrown 
into  new  and  strange  positions; 
where,  af^r  looking  carefully  around 
him,  he  fears  to  move,  lest  by.  a 
mistaken  step,  he  should  do  an  in- 
jury to  the  cause,  which  he  has  it  in 
his  heart  to  serve.  He  that  would 
go  safely,  then,  must  draw  continu- 
ally from  the  eternal  fountain ;  must 
seek  and  find  that  indwelling  and 
illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  can  guide  the  soul  into  per- 
fect truth.  And  thatiie  may  find, 
as  well  as  seek,  he  must  ask  in  hon- 
esty and  singleness  of  mind.  He 
must  divest  himself,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, of  every  bias  from  prejudice  or 
aelf-wilL    He  must  ask  with  a  hum- 


ble, open,  waiting  soal,  ready  to  be 
led  in  this  direction  or  in  that ;  and 
not  form  his  purpose  first,  and  then 
ask  counsel  from  above.  If  he  thus 
applies  to  the  source  of  light,  he 
will  have  a  light  to  guide  him ;  and 
it  will  not  be  the  flitting  meteor 
blaze  of  unintelligent  impulse,  or  of 
casual  suggestion,  by  which  fanatics 
are  misled ;  but  a  serene  and  steady 
radiance,  let  in  upon  the  mind  from 
heaven,  which  illumines  the  under- 
standing and  the  conscience,  and  by 
which  the  course  of  duty  is  clearly 
and  intelligently  discerned. 

And  not  less  obvious  is  the  neces- 
sity that  the  Christian  minister,  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  conflictingjele* 
ments,  should  have  that  manly  self- 
reliance,  which,  while  it  is  perfect- 
ly compatible  with  true  humility, 
produces  energy  of  purpose,  and 
promptness  of  decision.  An  age  of 
special  instability  and  agitation,  de- 
mands that  its  posts  of  influence  be 
filled  by  men  of  special  firmness. 
It  calls  for  ministers  who  will  not 
be  frightened  when  the  winds  of 
contention  roar,  and  the  waves  of 
tumult  are  heaved  up;  who  will 
have  the  courage  calmly  to  follow 
their  convictions,  at  all  hazards,  and 
to  smile  at  clamor  and  reproach,  in 
the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duty.  One  such  man-M)ne  who 
can  stand  and  bear  in  silence,  or  if 
he  deem  that  course  expedient,  is 
able  to 

*  Ride  on  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the  itorni,* 

is  worth  a  host  of  timid,  weak,  and 
ever-hesitating  spirits,  whose  posi- 
tion can  never  be  defined,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  never  stand 
still  long  enough  to  make  it  possi- 
ble! He  will  make  his  influence 
felt,  and  it  will  be  conservative  in 
the  highest  and  best  sense.  He 
will  be,  in  no  unimportant  measure, 
a  regulator,  a  moral  balance-wheel, 
to  the  disordered  and  unsteady  move- 
ments of  society.  While  he  who 
attempts  to  meet  the  views  and  wish- 
es of  all  sorts  of  people,  instead  of 
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placing  before  him  duty  as  his  first 
great  object,  may  bestow  great  pains, 
to  little  or  no  purpose.  He  will 
certainly  learn  the  truth  of  the  an- 
cient stanza,  which,  whether  a  gem 
of  Sternhold,  or  some  kindred  wor* 
thy,  deserves  to  be  remembered : 

**  Whoso  would  all  men  please, 

And  not  himBetf  offend  ; 
Must  enter  on  his  work  straightway, 

But  heaven  knows  when  he'll  end  !'* 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  with 
reference  to  the  condition  and  spirit 
of  the  general  mind.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  the  present  state  of  educa- 
ted mind,  with  special  regard  to  the- 
ological education  and  opinion.  Let 
us  see  how  the  peculiarities  which 
mark  our  day,  in  this  respect,  affect 
the  position  and  duties  of  the  min- 
istry. 

There  has  been  for  the  last  half 
century,  among  minds  of  the  high- 
est order,  a  constant  and  unwonted 
striving  to  press  beyond  the  conven- 
tional boundaries  of  human  knowl- 
edge. A  variety  of  causes  have  led 
to  this  result.  One  of  the  first  great 
benefits  of  the  revival  of  learning, 
was  the  subversion  of  the  ancient 
systems  of  philosophy.  The  learn- 
ed thus  set  free  from  leading-strings, 
were  inspired  with  a  new  spirit  of 
research.  Bacon  and  others  gave  a 
right  direction  to  this  spirit,  and  the 
most  astonishing  discoveries  follow- 
ed in  nearly  all  the  great  depart- 
ments of  natural  science.  The  mas- 
ter minds  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, as  if  put  in  possession  of  a 
magic  key,  laid  open  mysteries, 
which  few,  if  any,  had  ever  dream- 
ed it  possible  to  penetrate.  Suc- 
cess gave  impulse  to  inquiry.  The 
disclosure  of  so  many  new  and  in- 
teresting truths,  imparted  fresh  ac- 
tivity to  mind.  The  learned  press- 
ed their  way  into  the  field  of  meta- 
^ysics,  eager  to  accomplish  there 
what  had  been  achieved  by  the  stu- 
dents of  external  nature.  The  two 
opposing  systems  of  Locke  and 
Leibnitz,  the  one  denying,  and  the 
other  affirming  the  doctrine  of  in. 


nate  ideas,  were  discussed,  and  va- 
riously modified,  and  divided  be- 
tween them  the  assent  of  most  phi- 
losophical inquirers.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  came 
Kant,  with  the  transcendental  doc- 
trines, and  was  followed  in  Germa- 
ny by  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and 
others,  who  sought  to  improve  the 
system  of  Kant,  or  to  construct 
others  in  a  similar  spirit.  And  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  there  has  been  a  constant 
conflict  of  opposing  systems.  Spec- 
ulative philosophy  has  engaged  the 
most  powerful  minds,  and  called 
forth  the  most  earnest  controversy. 
Analysis  has  been  pushed  to  the 
very  utmost,  and  conjecture  has  em- 
ployed its  highest  ingenuity. 

Until  a  recent  date,  Germany  has 
been  the  chief  battle-field.  The 
doctrines  of  Locke,  as  modified  by 
his  Scotch  disciples,  have  had  the 
ascendency  in  England  and  among 
ourselves;  although  in  both  coun- 
tries, there  has  been  no  want  of 
original  inquiry  in  ethical  and  men- 
tal science.  But  the  labors  of  Ger- 
man scholars  in  various  other  de- 
partments, and  especially  in  those 
connected  with  theology,  have  been 
too  valuable  to  remain  unknown  or 
unappropriated  by  the  learned  in 
other  lands.  And  since,  in  our  own 
country,  theological  education  has 
attained  to  a  good  measure  of  comr 
pleteness,  by  means  of  well  organ- 
ized theological  institutions,  the  flood- 
gates of  German  thought  have  been 
opened  upon  us,  and  we  are  fast  be- 
coming familiar  not  only  with  their 
elaborate  criticism  and  exegesis,  but 
also  with  the  refined  and  subtle 
spirit  of  their  general  literature,  with 
their  plausible  but  soulless  rational- 
ism, and  with  the  immeasurable 
depths  of  their  transcendental,  mys- 
tical, and  pantheistic  speculations. 

From  this  and  some  concurring 
causes,  there  has  been,  of  late,  a 
very  general  breaking  up  of  estab- 
lished modes  of  thought,  and  a  ques- 
tioning of  commonly  received  opin^ 
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ions  on  the  philosophy  of  mind,  of 
morals,  and  of  Christian  doctrine. 
In  many  respects,  this  process, 
doubtless,  has  been  salutary.  It  has 
helped  to  place  the  defense  of  im- 
portant principles  and  truths  on  surer 
grounds,  and  to  cause  them  to  be 
more  accurately  stated,  and  cau* 
tiously  applied.  And  without  doubt, 
it  has  done  something  to  urge  on 
scholars  to  greater  earnestness  of 
study.  But  some  ill-balanced  minds, 
bewildered  amidst  the  deep  and  aw- 
ful shadows  of  the  transcendental 
labyrinth,  have  been  led  off  into  the 
most  absurd  and  foolish  vagaries. 
They  have  become  wiser  than  the 
writers  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  As 
Prometheus  stole  fire  from  the  sun 
of  nature,  they  fancy  themselves  to 
have  lit  their  torches  at  the  very 
sun  of  truth ;  and  in  their  superflui- 
ty of  wisdom,  they  have  put  the 
Deity  out  of  his  own  universe,  and 
attempted  an  apotheosis  of  them- 
selves. Infidelity,  in  their  hands, 
has  all  the  sacrilegious  daring,  with- 
out the  coarseness  and  vulgarity 
with  which  it  appears  in  the  wri- 
tings of  the  school  of  Paine.  It 
speaks  with  eloquence  and  taste. 
It  hypocritically  assumes  the  Chris- 
tian name,  and  even  arrogates  to 
itself  the  authority  of  the  Christian 
pulpit  It  affects  an  obscure  and 
ambiguous  diction,  by  means  of 
which  it  employs  the  words  of  truth 
to  convey  the  most  dangerous  false- 
hoods. It  interests  the  imagination 
by  its  air  of  mystery,  and  by  a  kind 
of  Gothic  impressiveness  of  style. 
It  is,  in  short,  Satan  transformed,  as 
far  as  possible,  into  an  angel  of 
light. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  this  unset- 
tled, scrutinizing,  and  speculative 
disposition,  and  this  new  phasis  of 
infidelity  among  the  minds  of  the 
higher  order,  may  exert  an  influ- 
ence most  disastrous  to  the  moml 
and  religious  interests  of  society. 
The  Christian  ministry,  therefore, 
which  is  set  to  guard  these  interests 
with  sleepless  vigilance,  have  ur- 


gent duties  in  relation  to  the  matter. 
They  may  not  look  on  quietly,  and 
see  errors  most  deadly  in  their  char- 
acter, sent  forth  from  the  high 
places  of  instruction,  to  exert  their 
mischievous  influence  in  the  sub- 
version of  the  faith  of  common 
minds.  They  must  meet  this,  as 
they  have  met  other  forms  of  infi- 
delity, and  of  false  and  dangerous 
doctrine.  It  must  be  shown  to  all 
who  are  concerned  to  know,  that  in- 
fidelity arraying  itself  in  gorgeous 
robes,  and  pretending  to  a  vast  su- 
periority in  respect  to  elevation  of 
views  and  inward  illumination,  and 
affecting  entire  contempt  of  such  as 
are  willing  to  be  taught  of  God,  is 
the  same  shallow,  arrogant,  sophis- 
tical, and  disingenuous  enemy  of 
truth  and  goodness,  that  it  has  been, 
in  its  old  and  familiar  forms.  Some 
have  supposed  that  it  might  be  ex- 
pedient to  arrest  the  incoming  tide 
of  Grerman  literature ;  or  at  least  to 
exorcise  the  evil  spirit  with  which 
no  small  portion  of  it  is  possessed, 
from  any  place  it  may  have  obtain- 
ed in  our  theological  institutions. 
But  to  arrest  it,  is  beyond  our  pow- 
er, were  this  desirable.  The  times 
are  gone,  in  which  thought  might  be 
restricted  by  set  bounds.  And  as 
to  a  lustration  of  our  schools,  were 
it  a  practicable  measure,  it  could 
hardly  be  deemed  a  safe  or  wise 
one.  If  the  Christian  ministry,  as  a 
body,  are  to  meet  the  exigency  of 
their  position ;  if  they  are  to  stand 
firm  amidst  the  incessant  conflict  of 
opinion,  and  to  be  qualified  to  grap- 
ple with  the  new  and  peculiar  forma 
of  error  which  appear,  they  have 
need  to  examine  thoroughly  not 
merely  the  foundations  of  the  truth, 
but  also  the  false  philosophy,  the 
unsound  criticism,  and  the  disingen- 
uous reasonings,  by  which  the  truth 
has  been  perverted.  They  are  un^ 
der  the  same  necessity  of  knowing 
what  Gesenius,  Emesti,  Michaelis, 
or  Eichorn  teach,  which  is  subver- 
sive of  sound  doctrine,  as  they  have 
been  before,  of  understanding  the 
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views  of  Hume,  Bolingbroke,  or 
Paine.  And  the  student  of  theoIo« 
gy,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
sound  and  pious  teachers,  and  with 
a  knowledge  beforehand  of  the 
points  on  which  his  authors  are 
heretical,  can  not  endure  the  trial 
to  which  his  faith  is  subjected,  in 
the  study  of  the  works  of  German 
scholars,  can  be  but  poorly  fitted  for 
the  many  greater  trials  by  which 
bis  constancy  is  certain  to  be  tested. 
Wisdom  requires,  that  since  we 
have  it  in  our  power,  we  should 
furnish  ourselves  with  armor  from 
the  arsenal  of  the  enemy ;  and  if  in 
our  search,  we  find  tiiat  he  has 
poisoned  arrows  in  his  quiver,  we 
shall  be  able  to  lif\  up  the  voice  of 
warning  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  in  danger. 

And  while  they  thus  equip  them- 
selves for  the  work  of  exposing  false 
opinions,  the  ministry  have  need  to 
be  more  skillful  and  diligent  than 
ever,  in  the  communication  of  reli- 
gious truth.  Truth  is  the  antidote 
of  error,  and  rarely  fails  to  be  ef- 
fectual, when  faithfully  administer- 
ed. The  times  demand  the  most 
thorough  and  harmonious  enforce- 
ment of  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
gospel.  We  can  not  think  with 
some,  that  since  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  theological  education,  there 
is  a  great  deficiency  of  judicious 
-  doctrinal  instruction  in  the  pulpits  of 
our  country,  especially  of  New  Eng- 
land. iWe  have  carefully  examined 
the  history  of  what  are  by  some  re- 

farded  as  the  palmier  days  of  New 
Ingland^s  orthodoxy;  and  we  are 
confident  that  there  are  now  to  be 
found  in  her  evangelical  pulpits,  a 
greater  number  of  sound,  discrim- 
inating, faithful  preachers,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole,  than  could 
ever  have  been  reckoned  at  any 
former  period.  We  can  not  but 
think,  therefore,  that  they  who  are 
continually  asking  "wherefore  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these, 
inquire  not  wisely  concerning  this.'' 
Their  language  of  complaint  has  a 


tendency  to  impair  the  confidence 
of  the  churches  in  those  who  are  set 
over  tiiem,  and  greatly  to  weaken 
the  hands  of  the  strong  men  who 
are  standing  for  the  truth.  But 
while  we  think  it  a  duty  to  say  this, 
we  also  say,  our  aim  must  rise  still 
higher ;  that  there  is  need  of  a  yet 
more  thorough,  more  instructive,  and 
more  efficient  exhibition  of  gospel 
doctrine  from  the  pulpit.  The  cler- 
gy, and  especially  the  younger  cler- 
gy, are  called  upon  to  possess  them- 
selves more  fully  of  first  principles ; 
and  so  skillfully  to  illustrate  and  ap- 
ply them,  that  their  hearers  may  be 
firmly  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
faith.  Then  the  ministry  will  be 
able  to  preserve  those  who  are  com- 
mitted to  their  trust,  even  from  the 
most  fascinating  and  imposing  forms 
of  error ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  this  re- 
sult can  be  secured  by  human  care 
and  agency. 

There  is  one  more  view  remain- 
ing, in  which  the  position  and  duties 
of  the  ministry  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered. Those  who  are  called  to 
fill  the  sacred  ofiice  at  the  present 
time,  have  soi^e  peculiar  responsi- 
bilities imposed  upon  them,  by  the 
moral  circumstances  of  the  church. 
We  will  not  here  speak  of  these  cir- 
cumstances in  detail.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe  in  general,  that 
in  some  of  her  sections,  the  church 
is  afflicted  with  unhappy  controver- 
sies and  divisions,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  has  work  of  great  moment 
on  her  hands.  We  do  not  refer  to 
the  difierences  which  exist,  and  al- 
ways have  existed,  between  the 
evangelical  and  nonevangelical  por- 
tions of  the  nominal  church ;  but  to 
those  which  generate  strife  and  alien- 
ation between  such  as  recognize 
each  other  as  true  disciples  of  the 
true  Redeemer.  Questions  more  or 
less  important,  are  in  warm  debate. 
Party  spirit  is  enkindled,  and  party 
weapons  not  always  the  most  hon- 
orable, are  employed.  Good  men, 
in  their  opposition  to  what  they  sin- 
cerely deem  each  other's  errois. 
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give  too  convincing  proof  that  they 
at  least  have  not  attained  perfection. 
And  many  such  like  things  appear^ 
which  dim  the  glory  of  the  chtirch, 
and  impair  her  moral  vigor.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  with  some  right 
views  of  her  high  calling,  she  is 
actually  engaged  against  the  power 
of  a  nominal  and  corrupt  Christian* 
ity,  and  of  all  the  forms  of  pagan 
superstition,  in  a  mighty  struggle  for 
the  universal  triumph  of  the  cross. 
On  either  side,  there  is  a  rallying  of 
forces  for  the  strife.  One  can  not 
reflect  on  what  he  sees  and  hears, 
without  thinking  of  the  gathering  of 
the  nations  to  the  battle  of  the  great 
day  bf  God  Almfghty,  the  event  of 
which  will  be  the  millennial  tri- 
umph of  the  saints.  Popery,  re* 
covering  in  a  measure  her  weaken- 
ed energies,  has  gained  some  new 
advantages,  and  seems  likely  to 
gain  yet  others  for  a  time.  She  is 
employing  all  her  arts,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity,  and 
it  is  probable  that  her  recovery  to 
pure  Christianity,  will  be  a  work  of 
greater  difficulty,  than  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen  world  itself. 

The  ministers  of  Christ,  are  the 
divinely  constituted  leaders  of  the 
church.  Her  circumstances,  there- 
fore, being  such,  they  plainly  have 
two  great  duties  to  perform.  It  is 
incumbent  on  them,  first,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  truly  liberal  and  cath- 
olic spirit;  of  a  magnanimous  for- 
bearance ;  in  a  word,  of  the  divine 
temper  of  the  gospel,  to  soflen  as- 
perities, and  give  at  least  a  spiritual 
unity  to  the  Christian  host.  And 
then,  with  the  prudence,  skill,  and 
courage,  which  are  demanded  by 
the  greatness  and  difficulty  of  the 
conflict,  to  bring  all  its  forces  into 
action,  and  to  keep  them  manfully 
engaged. 

To  meet  these  obligations,  is  not 
an  easy  task.  It  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  a  deep  bathing  of 
the  soul  in  heaven^s  own  element  of 
love,  and  by  the  all-inspiring  power 
of  living  faith.    The  Christian  min- 


ister who  means  to  approve  him- 
self to  God,  will  keep  lumself  aloof, 
as  far  as  practicable,  from  needless 
and  unholy  strife.  While  he  stands 
firmly  for  essential  truth,  he  will 
kindly  accord  to  others  the  freedom 
of  thought,  which  he  feels  it  his  own 
right  to  exercise.  He  will  be  urged 
to  support  this  leader,  or  to  lend  his 
influence  to  that  But  he  will  choose 
rather  to  call  no  man  master.  He 
will  ask  for  truth,  upon  his  knees, 
and  listen  to  the  voice  of  God^s  own 
oracle,  that  never  can  mislead. 
And  in  the  seasons  of  his  calm  and 
holy  musings,  when  his  heart  yearns 
in  silence  afier  truth,  because  he 
loves  her  for  herself,  she  will  come 
on  her  angel  pinions,  and  withdraw- 
ing the  veil  with  which  she  conceals 
her  face  from  the  vulgar  gaze,  will 
permit  him  to  feast  his  soul  with  the 
contemplation  of  her  celestial  beau- 
ty. O  then  he  will  be  as  though  a 
breath  of  heaven  had  been  breathed 
upon  his  soul.  He  will  loathe  the 
clamor  of  contentious  words,  and 
the  din  of  discord,  begotten  by  self- 
ishness, or  pride,  or  vain  ambition. 
And  though  it  cost  him  incessant 
watchfulness  and  care,  he  will  pre* 
serve  his  equanimity,  and  shed 
around  him  the  sweet  influences  of 
peace. 

In  the  discharge  of  official  duties, 
as  one  divinely  commissioned  to  go 
before  the  church  in  her  spiritual 
conflicts,  the  faithful  minister  will 
find  it  needful  to  devote  his  4iigbest 
powers  and  richest  acquisitions,  and 
to  stir  up  in  his  bosom  a  zeal  that 
can  not  tire.  As  he  looks  abroad 
upon  a  dying  world,  he  will  feel 
that  no  enterprises  are  so  noble  as 
those  that  look  to  its  redemption 
from  its  bondage.  He  will  be  wil- 
ling to  stand  in  any  place,  to  sufier 
any  hardship,  to  perform  the  hum- 
blest labor,  if  this  great  work  may 
thus  be  carried  forward.  His  own 
private  wishes  or  concerns,  will 
seem  of  small  account,  in  compari- 
son with  the  great  and  glorious  in- 
terests of  G^^s  kingdom  among 
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men.  If  the  strong  holds  of  Satan 
are  to  be  carried  by  assault,  he  will 
be  anxious  to  be  found  foremost  in 
the  breach ;  if  to  be  reduced  by  the 
tediousness  of  siege,  to  be  the  last 
who  will  be  ready  to  despond. 
Such  are  the  ministers  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  present  attitude  of 
the  Christian  church,  in  relation  to' 
the  world ;  men  who  are  guileless, 
pure,  and  lamb-like  in  their  spirit, 
but  who  in  action,  are  lion-hearted 
and  invincible. 

To  those  who  are  already  in  the 
ministerial  office,  and  to  those  who 
expect  ere  long  to  enter  it,  the 
views  which  we  have  taken  of  some 
of  the  more  prominent  circumstan- 
ces which,  at  the  present  moment, 
are  materially  affecting  the  position 
and  duties  of  the  ministry,  are  views 
of  serious  interest.  If  they  are  just, 
they  claim  something  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  They  are  unwor- 
thy of  the  sacred  office,  who,  while 
they  bear,  or  expect  to  bear,  its 
high  responsibilities,  are  not  anx- 
ious to  obtain  definite  and  compre* 
hensive  views  both  of  its  general 
and  ordinary,  and  of  its  specific  and 
extraordinary  duties.  They  are 
guilty  of  presumption,  who  offer 
themselves  as  leaders  of  the  sacra- 
mental host,  in  the  conflict  between 
truth  and  error,  holiness  and  sin, 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
battle-ground ;  of  the  strength,  posi* 
tion,  and  probable  movements  of  the 
enemy ;  and  of  the  proper  methods 
of  directing  the  weapons  of  attack, 
or  of  maintaining  the  position  of  de- 
fense.   Yes !  the  Christian  minister 


who  would  labor  in  the  blessed  office 
to  which  God  hath  called  him,  with 
eminent  success,  must  at  once  study 
well  his  relative  responsibilities,  and 
live  for  the  one  great  purpose,  of 
meeting  them  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner. He  must  learn  wisely  to  adapt 
himself  in  his  course  of  official  labor, 
to  the  existing  condition  of  the 
world  and  of  the  church ;  and  bring 
to  his  work  superior  moral,  intel*- 
iectual,  and  prudential  qualifications. 
The  work  is  great ;  and  human  pow- 
er and  wisdom,  ala.s!  how  insuffi- 
cient 1  Yet  there  is  no  occasion  to 
despair.  The  Lord  himself  is  with 
his  servants.  Let  them  but  be  faith- 
ful to  themselves,  and  to  their  trust, 
and  he  will  guide  them  where  they 
doubt;  he  will  sustain  them  when 
their  hearts  are  fainting;  he  will 
refresh  them  in  their  severest  labors, 
with  his  presence  and  his  smiles. 

If  any  are  ready  to  deem  the 
toil  required  too  great,  let  such  re- 
member that  the  day  of  rest  is  near. 
In  a  few  days,  even  such  as  are 
yet  in  the  freshness  of  their  youth, 
will  have  put  off  the  robes  of  mor- 
tal toil,  and  have  gone  to  their  re- 
pose. The  labors,  cares,  and  strifes 
of  earth,  will  have  been  exchanged 
for  the  sweet  serenity  of  heaven, 
and  the  eternal  fellowship  of  the  re- 
deemed. Sacrifices  and  exertions 
will  be  richly  overpaid,  and  never 
more  remembered.  They  will  then 
forever  rejoice  that  God  conferred 
on  them  the  honor  of  this  ministry, 
and  regret  only  that  they  were  not 
more  intensely  devoted  to  the  work 
of  turning  many  to  righteousness. 
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AMERICAN   PURITANISM. 


It  would  seem  to  be  admitted  as 
an  established  axiom  in  the  philos* 
I  ophy  of  history,  that  the  character 
'  of  a  people  in  its  early  life,  involves 
the  condition  of  its  ultimate  destiny. 
Hence  the  great  importance  attach- 
ed to  faithful  portraitures  of  the 
founders  of  states,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  right  record  of  the  principles 
which  formed  the  basis  of  their  sys* 
terns  of  civil  polity  and  religious 
faith.  A  key  is  thus  furnished  by 
which  to  account,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, for  the  developments  of  every 
subsequent  age.  Having  the  eye 
fixed  upon  the  events  of  the  past 
in  their  succession,  and  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  influences  which 
gave  them  their  origin  and  distinc- 
tive form,  we  generally  find  our 
present  experience  according  with 
our  natural  anticipations,  while  we 
are  enabled  to  read  the  future  with 
almost  prophetic  certainty. 

"  Armed  with  the  twofold  knowl- 
edge of  HISTORY  and  the  human 
MIND,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  "  a  man 
will  scarcely  err  in  his  judgment  con- 
cerning the  sum  total  of  any  future 
national  event" 

Our  history  is  illustrated  by  the 
most  undoubted  records,  and  rich 
with  the  adventures  and  sacrifices 
of  the  best  of  men  in  their  efforts 
to  found  a  new  empire.^  They  suc- 
ceeded in  their  enterprise,  and  died 
with  the  full  assurance  of  a  remem- 
brance in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful 
posterity  "  till  the  world's  end." 

Our  annals  hitherto  have  afforded 
nothing  more  worthy  of  national 
pride,  than  the  events  which  trans- 
pired at  this  early  period.  The 
leading  principles  of  all  the  peculiar 
forms  of  American  society,  were  at 
that  time  established  by  the  fathers 
of  New  England.  They  originated 
the  American  idea  of  a  civil  consti- 
tution, providing  at  once  liberty  and 
security  to  all  on  condition  of  obe- 


dience to  laws  enacted  by  the  popu- 
lar will.  Their  popular  system  of 
a  free  government  has  continued 
for  more  than  two  centuries  un« 
changed  in  all  its  essential  features. 

If  we  are  so  much  indebted  to 
our  predecessors,  it  is  a  most  imper- 
ative duty  to  bring  forth  to  the  light 
of  our  times  their  true  character 
and  principles.  And  the  dictates  of 
the  purest  patriotism,  as  well  as  re- 
spect for  our  ancestors,  demand  that 
this  tribute  to  their  memory  should  be 
made  by  the  historians  of  this  pass- 
ing generation,  and  transmitted  to 
those  who  are  to  come  af\er  us. 
No  future  period  can  be  so  favorable 
to  make  historical  collections,  and 
to  correct  the  numerous  misappre- 
hensions which  prevail  as  to  the  real 
character  and  purposes  of  the  Puri- 
tans. Assuredly  a  great  work  will 
have  been  accomplished,  when  all 
sections  of  our  wide  republic  shall 
forget  their  local  jealousies,  and 
learn  to  regard  Plymouth  Rock 
with  reverence,  as  the  basis  from 
whence  has  arisen  the  superstruc- 
ture of  a  new  civilization  which 
is  to  immortalize  the  American 
name.  Nor  will  the  impression  which 
the  truth,  when  well  understood,  will 
make  in  foreign  countries  be  less 
happy.  The  permanence  of  our 
infant  institutions  is  yet  regarded 
by  many  abroad  as  problematical. 
But  civil  and  religious  freedom  are 
among  the  oldest  of  our  ancient 
things ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  doubt- 
ed whether  the  last  two  centuries 
have  witnessed  in  the  old  world  any 
thing,  either  in  modes  of  govern- 
ment or  forms  of  religious  faith, 
which  have  displayed  less  the  marks 
of  mutability,  than  the  institutions 
which  American  Puritanism  brought 
into  being  and  has  thus  far  sus- 
tained. 

There  has  surely  been  some  oc- 
casion of  national  reproach,  in  the 
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mdifierence  of  too  many,  even  of 
our  scholars,  relative  to  our  colonial 
history,  especially  when  we  find 
Mr.  Alison  sustaining  his  accusation 
against  us  by  so  respectable  authority 
as  De  Tocqueviile,  whom  he  quotes 
as  saying,  ^^that  so  regardless  are 
the  Americans  of  historical  records 
or  monuments,  that  half  a  century 
hence  their  history,  even  of  their 
own  times,  could  only  be  written 
from  the  archives  of  other  nations.^' 

We  believe,  however,  that  reflect- 
ive minds  among  us,  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  importance  of  this  great 
subject  The  formation  of  histo- 
rical associations  in  different  parts, 
of  New  England,  are  indications  of 
an  increa^ng  interest  A  rich  ac« 
cession  has  been  made  to  our  litera- 
ture by  the  labors  of  Mr.  Sparks,  in 
his  publication  of  the  writings  of 
Washington  and  Franklin,  the  great 
impersonations  of  the  valor  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Revolution.  But  a 
wide  field  lies  anterior  to  this,  only 
partially  explored  by  the  historic 
traveler,  in  every  stage  of  which 
there  will  be  found  instances  of  as 
devoted  patriotism  as  any  which 
shone  in  the  more  conspicuous  era 
of  the  Revolution.  The  five  gene- 
rations who  lived,  and  labored,  and 
passed  away  before  the  contest  with 
the  British  crown,  were  never  in 
bondage  to  any  foreign  domina- 
tion. They  owned  the  authority  of 
the  English  monarch,  because  they 
needed  his  protection ;  but  they 
obeyed  the  laws  which  they  them- 
selves enacted. 

The  historian  of  New  England 
colonization  needs  other  qualifica- 
tions than  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
statistics,  or  the  power  of  pleasing 
description.  He  must  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  nature  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  led  the  first  colonists 
from  their  native  shores,  or  he  will 
be  likely  to  confound  their  simpli- 
city <of  character,  and  devoted  pat- 
riotism, with  the  faults  of  their  age, 
and  weaknesses  common  to  human- 
ity.   He  will  mistake  the  depth  and 
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earnestness  of  their  piety,:  for  what 
their  enemies  have  termed  the  fol- 
lies of  a  stem  and  rigid  superstition. 
If,  however,  he  apprehends  clearly 
the  elemental  principles  of  freedom  / 
in  church  and  state,  which  they 
cherished  above  all  price,  he  will  \ 
award  to  them  the  high  honor  of 
having  founded  an  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem, more  in  harmony  with  demo- 
cratic institutions,  than  any  that  the 
world  had  seen.  And  though  the  idea 
of  universal  toleration  was  not  at 
first  recognized  as  it  is  now  under- 
stood ;  yet  it  is  their  praise,  that  an 
absolute  and  perfect  religious  free- 
dom has  grown  up,  as  the  natural 
product  of  their  institutions.  That 
the  great  body  of  the  American 
Puritans  were  political  or  religious 
enthusiasts,  in  any  dishonorable 
sense  of  the  word,  during  any  period 
of  their  colonial  history,  is  an  as- 
persion from  which  we  express  our 
utter  dissent 

The  term  Puritan  first  appears 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  the 
court  appellation  of  a  party  de- 
mandmg  the  farther  reformation  of 
the  church  of  England.  Long  and 
bitter  controversies  arose,  which 
were  never  terminated  till  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  house  of  Stuart  from 
the  British  throne.'  At  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  the  Puritans  obtained 
satifaction  in  relation  to  most  of  the 
essential  principles  of  liberty  for 
which  they  had  contended.  Their 
political  rights  were  secured  by  the 
British  constitution,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  religious  opinions  and 
worship  was  granted  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  extending  equal  tolera- 
tion to  all  dissenters  from  the  estab- 
lished church,  except  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  Unitarians. 

From  the  fact  that  Puritanism 
does  not  appear  in  the  form  of  a 
party  organization,  after  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary,  it  has 
been  very  common  for  late  English 
writers  to  speak  of  it  as  a  historic 
relic,  rather  than  as  a  living  spirit, 
still  efficient  and  predominant  No- 
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thing  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
such  an  impression.  The  causes 
which  led  to  the  settlement  of  the 
American  colonies^  and  afterwards 
to  the  revolutions  of  1648  and  1688, 
were  the  results  of  a  social  move* 
ment,  hardly  less  important  than  that 
of  the  Reformation  of  the  preceding 
century.  Protestantism  restored  vi- 
tality to  the  Christian  church — Pu* 
ritanism  was  destined  to  complete 
the  work  of  religious  reform,  and 
relieve  mankind  from  the  bondage 
of  civil  despotism.  Indeed,  in  its 
historic  character  it  must  be  regard- 
ed as  social  rather  than  religious; 
as  aiming  to  secure  the  well-being 
of  man,  as  a  member  of  the  state, 
and  as  a  worshiper  in  the  church, 
rather  than  as  the  champion  for  any 
particular  forms  of  faith  or  wor- 
ship. If  it  became  a  sect,  it  be- 
'  came  such  by  being  persecuted, 
*  and  expelled  from  the  church,  which 
it  sought  to  purify  and  reform. 
Driven  forth  into  the  wilderness, 
it  established  for  itself  those  forms 
and  usages  of  which  our  New  Eng- 
land churches  and  states  are  the 
depositories. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  Puritans 
had  secured  the  establishment  of 
their  own  institutions,  they  granted 
toleration  to  all  forms  of  Christian 
doctrine,  in  strict  accordance  with 
their  principles.  Indeed  the  mis- 
sion of  Puritanism  every  where 
has  been  to  ameliorate  the  social 
condition.  Speaking  of  the  Puritans 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth,  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  lec- 
tures on  modem  history,  says,  ^^  If 
we  examine  the  case  closely,  we 
shall  find  that  in  strictness  they 
were  a  political  party,  and  that  the 
changes  which  they  wanted  to  in- 
troduce were  political ;  political,  it 
may  be  said,  even  more  than  reli- 
gious, if  we  apprehend  the  distinc- 
tion involved  in  these  words  more 
accurately  than  seems  to  be  done 
by  the  common  usage  of  them.'^ 
Thus  we  find,  that  in  its  earliest  as 
well  as  latest  developments  in  Eng- 


land, Puritanism  embodied  the  gen^ 
nine  ideas  of  Saxon  liberty,  and 
the  exalted  patriotism  of  the  British 
race.  It  was  for  that  reason,  ri^d 
and  resolute  in  the  maintenance  of 
its  rights,  but  liberal  in  the  admin- 
istration of  authority,  and  never  the 
advocate  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion, not  even  of  its  enemies.  Hume, 
the  defender  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
and  the  most  inveterate  opponent  of 
the  manners  and  religious  tenets  of  , 
the  Puritans,  has  honored  their  love 
of  liberty  in  an  eulc^ium  as  remark- 
able, considering  the  source  from 
whence  it  comes,  as  it  is  historically 
just. 

The  origin  of  Puritanism,  and 
its  results  during  that  most  eventful 
period  of  English  history,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  are  to  us  chiefly 
important,  as  they  enable  us  to  esti- 
mate correctly  its  triumphs  on  a 
wider  field.  The  Puritans  of  Eng- 
land, two  hundred  years  ago,  were 
destined  as  the  chief  means  in  the 
political  renovation  of  Europe.  At 
least  they  were  the  prominent  pio- 
neers in  the  great  work.  The  pil« 
grims  of  Lincolnshire  had  entered 
on  their  mission  but  a  few  years 
before,  and  in  the  world  of  Colum- 
bus a  new  civilization  was  to  be 
born.  Love  of  liberty  burned  in 
the  hearts  of  both  alike.  The  Pu- 
ritans,  during  the  reign  of  the  Stu- 
arts, were  true  Englishmen,  with 
hearts  beating  high  with  the  pride 
of  a  people  who  bad  been  a  thou* 
sand  years  distinguished,  and  not 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  same  precious 
inheritance,  did  their  brethren,  the 
Pilgrims,  renounce,  when  they  came 
hither  to  found  an  empire  of  their 
own.  But  while  they  sought  objects 
that  were  similar  in  their  nature, 
and  while  they  sympathized  warm- 
ly for  each  other,  the  courses  allot- 
ted by  Providence  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  ends,  were  as  diverse 
as  can  well  be  conceived.  • 

The  progress  of  English  liberty 
was  attended  with  all  the  difiiculties 
which  always  arise,  when  the  pre- 
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judicea  and  manners  of  an  old  peo- 
ple are  assailed.  The  friends  of 
freedom,  in  their  zeal  for  innova- 
tion oAen  misjudged,  as  to  the  tem- 
per of  their  times.  They  oflen  at* 
tempted  to  subvert  when  they  could 
only  modify  and  ameliorate.  They 
sometimes  contended  as  earnestly 
for  the  forms  as  for  the  principles 
of  popular  institutions.  The  nation 
at  length  became  weary  of  the  con- 
flict, and  the  popular  party  com- 
promised much  in  the  revolution  of 
1688,  for  the  sake  of  which  some 
of  the  best  blood  of  England  had 
been  shed.  Such  men  as  Hamp- 
den, and  Vane,  and  Milton,  would 
have  been  satisfied  only  with  insti- 
tutions which,  in  their  external  cos- 
tume would  have  much  resembled 
the  popular  constitutions  of  Ameri- 
can Puritanism.  But  the  existing 
state  of  European  society,  rendered 
the  ideas  of  tnese  men  impractica- 
ble. In  their  enthusiasm,  they  an- 
ticipated the  universal  regeneration 
of  mankind  as  near  at  hand,  and 
like  the  millenarians  of  our  day, 
appear  not  only  to  have  misunder- 
stood the  prophetic  chronology  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  also  to  have 
greatly  overestimated  the  impor- 
tance of  their  direct  agency  in  has- 
tening on  the  latter  day  of  the  Lord. 
Yet  they  performed  a  great  work, 
although  they  least  of  all  anticipa- 
ted the  events  which  were  introdu- 
ced by  their  labors,  and  which  now 
stand  revealed  to  our  eyes,  by  the 
light  of  two  centuries.  They  made 
>  England  the  home  of  a  free  people, 
although  they  could  not  destroy  the 
regal  establishment  The  monarchy 
sustained  by  the  loyalty  of  the  realm, 
and  the  recollections  of  its  ancient 
glory,  was  united  with  the  strone 
power  of  the  popular  element,  and 
thus  formed,  the  British  constitution 
soon  gave  Great  Britain  the  predom- 
inance among  all  nations.  Mankind 
are  yet  to  rejoice  in  the  consum- 
mation of  that  high  destiny,  by 
which  Providence  seemed  to  have 
designed  her,  as  the  almoner  of  her 


laws  and  the  blessings  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith  to  the  most  distant  de- 
pendencies of  her  vast  empire. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  Ameri- 
can Puritanism,  a  succession  of 
events  is  presented,  which  finds  no 
parallel  in  English  history ;  not  even 
during  the  commonwealth.  The 
pilgrims  appear  as  the  founders  of 
states.  They  wished  to  enjoy  those 
institutions  which  they  had  labored 
in  vain  to  establish  in  the  land  of 
their  fathers;  and  they  labored  to 
plant  the  wilderness  with  wholly  a 
right  seed.  They  fled  from  their 
oppressors  before  the  great  battles 
in  defense  of  English  liberty  had 
been  fought  The  constitution  of 
Robmson^s  church  was  revolution- 
ary in  relation  to  the  prelatical  pre- 
tensions of  the  establishment,  and 
therefore  opposed  to  the  authority 
of.  the  civil  power.  The  noblest 
spirits  of  the  British  islands  could 
not  longer  remain  on  their  native 
soil,  and  their  pilgrimage  was  com- 
menced. In  Holland  they  found  the 
field  circumscribed.  They  needed 
a  world  for  their  habitation,  for  they 
had  a  world  of  work  to  do.  They 
founded  states  where  the  highest 
degree  of  rational  liberty  was  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  rigid  re- 
straints of  just  laws.  They  pro- 
vided for  the  instruction  of  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  es- 
tablished colleges  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  letters.  They  made  liberal 
provision  for  the  religious  training 
of  the  people,  relying  mainly  on 
the  divine  precepts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures for  controlling  the  conduct  of 
men.  They  loved  the  primitive 
forms  of  Christianity,  preferring  the 
garb  in  which  she  first  appeared  to 
mankind  when  she  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  caring  little  for  the 
trammels  and  fantastic  drapery 
which  the  traditions  of  the  elders 
and  the  superstitions  of  the  monas- 
teries had  thrown  around  her,  and 
which  bad  almost  concealed  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  that  simplicity 
which  belongs  to  whatever  is  di- 
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vine.  Thus  they  brought  with 
them  to  this  place  of  their  refuge, 
liberty,  letters,  and  religion  in  its 
purity,  and  with  these  elements, 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  what 
may  properly  be  called  the  hnrhest 
style  of  Christian  civilization.  Their 
enterprise  was  begun  in  weakness, 
and  for  a  long  time  was  carried 
on  in  obscurity ;  but  it  was  the  fit 
mode  to  ensure  success.  Such  a 
work  needed  centuries  to  unfold 
and  perfect  the  great  design.  A 
nation's  founders,  if  they  are  just 
and  wise  men,  are  from  their  sta- 
tion and  labors,  the  greatest  of  its 
benefactors.  Hence  among  the 
ancients,  the  earliest  heroes  of  a 
people  were  numbered  among  its 
tutelary  deities,  and  even  in  the 
early  annals  of  the  present  leading 
nations  of  Europe,  where  the  re- 
cords have  been  obscured  by  time, 
romance  and  song  have  not  less 
clearly  expressed  the  feelings  of 
national  pride  and  partiality.  Our 
ancestors  require  no  apotheosis  to 
commemorate  their  virtues,  other 
than  the  eternal  remembrance  of 
them.  They  need  as  little  the  aids 
of  romance  to  set  them  in  their 
proper  light  Let  only  a  perfect 
record  of  what  they  did,  and  what 
they  designed,  be  made  by  the  his- 
torian who  would  honor  them  most. 
The  truth  will  be  stranger  than 
fiction.  They  will  need  no  higher 
deification. 

Among  our  fathers,  the  name 
of  Robinson  stands  conspicuous,  for 
he  must  be  regarded  as  the  great 
apostle  of  American  Puritanism — 
although  he  was  never  permitted  to 
accompany  his  fiock  in  their  pil- 
grimage to  *'*'  freedom's  holy  land." 
Indeed,  none  of  the  great  reformers 
of  the  preceding  century  is  more 
deserving  of  celebrity.  He  was  not 
surpassed,  even  by  Luther  himself, 
in  many  of  those  qualities  which 
belong  to  a  master  mind.  Nor  was 
the  work  he  was  destined  to  accom- 
plish, of  much  less  importance  in 
the  blessings  it  was  to  confer  on 


mankind.  He  had  not  that  striking, 
commanding  impetuosity  of  charac- 
ter, which  belonged  to  the  great 
German  reformer,  and  it  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  his  cause  if  he 
had  possessed  it ;  but  he  had  equal 
integrity,  with  more  mildness,  and 
with  a  moral  firmness  the  most  un- 
compromising. He  swerved  not 
from  the  path  of  right  in  the  da3rs 
of  persecution,  attended  with  immi- 
nent perils.  He  was  alike  unmoved 
by  the  voice  of  praise,  and  declined 
the  honorable  proposals  made  to 
him  by  the  Leyden  professors,  who 
would  have  induced  him  to  accept 
emolument  and  place  for  himself 
in  the  university.  He  chose  rather 
to  sufler  affliction,  and  refused  to 
be  separated  from  his  beloved  pil- 
grim flock.  His  disinterestedness 
is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of 
his  virtues.  Although  he  may  be 
called  the  founder  of  a  new  church, 
he  was  entirely  free  from  the  am« 
bition  of  apostleship,  and  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  discounte- 
nance a  bigoted  attachment  to  him- 
self, which  the  great  excellence  of 
his  character  might  have  very  natu- 
rally produced  among  his  followers. 
Especially  did  he  renounce  with 
great  earnestness,  all  pretensions  to 
be  regarded  as  an  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  religious  faith,  although  he 
was  learned  in  all  the  religious 
controversies  of  the  day,  and  a 
powerful  disputant  with  the  most 
eminent  theologians  of  the  period 
when  Arminius  and  Episcopius 
flourished,  as  the  doctors  of  Am- 
sterdam have  borne  ample  testimo- 
ny. His  liberality  deserves  hon- 
orable mention,  which  was  espe- 
cially displayed  towards  those,  who, 
on  account  of  his  faith,  had  driven 
him  into  exile.  This  appears  from 
his  controversy  with  the  Brownists, 
with  whom  some  respectable  histo- 
rians have  erroneously  identified 
the  church  of  Robinson.  He  de- 
nounced their  exclusiveness,  and 
declared  his  readiness  to  commune 
with  the  church  of  England  and 
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his  approval  of  her  doctrines,  and 
expressed  his  opposition  only  to 
her  prelatical  pretensions. 

Who  among  the  great  names  we 
are  accustomed  to  venerate,  display- 
ed  greater  moral  firmness  than  Rob- 
inson in  the  execution  of  his  purposes? 
Both  his  object  and  his  plans  seemed 
to  be  attended  with  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties.  In  the  general  es- 
timation of  the  world  at  that  time,  the 
realization  of  his  hopes  was  at  least 
as  problematical  as  the  existence 
of  another  continent  before  the  days 
of  the  great  Genoese  mariner.  But 
he  was  set  for  the  defense  of  prin- 
ciples which  he  knew  to  be  true, 
although  the  world  denounced  them 
as  delusions,  and  the  belief  of  them 
as  a  sin.  Banished  from  his  native 
land,  with  peril  of  martyrdom  if  he 
should  return,  he  was  doomed  to 
dwell  among  strangers,  not  having 
the  sympathies  of  whole  provinces, 
nor  receiving  the  smiles  and  safe  con- 
duct of  princes,  as  did  Luther  when 
he  went  forth  to  war  with  wicked- 
ness in  high  places.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  suffer  reproach  without 
commiseration.  Not  only  the  Cath- 
olics, but  the  Protestant  world  also 
looked  on  with  indifference,  or  to 
ridicule  the  man  who  dared  to  as- 
sert the  necessity  of  a  progressive 
reformation  in  the  church,  and  who 
had  started  the  chimerical  project 
of  a  church-state  on  the  bleak  bar- 
ren coasts  of  North  America,  **  amid 
wilde  beasts  and  wilde  men.^^  Yet 
he  failed  not  fearlessly  to  point  out 
the'  defects  of  the  Reformation,  in 
an  age  when  the  influence  of  its 
burning  and  shining  light  was  at 
its  spring-tide,  and  especially  to 
plead  against  hierarchical  oppress- 
ion. At  length  discouraged  with  the 
durk  prospect  which  shut  out  all  hope 
of  the  farther  progress  of  religious 
reform  and  freedom  in  the  state,  hd 
earnestly  set  himself  and  his  faithful 
followers,  to  prepare  for  their  great 
mission  to  the  new  world.  And 
now  there  was  wanting  somethmg 
besides  the  zeal  of  a  reformer,  to 


inspire  a  consistent  as  well  as  un- 
dying devotion  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  had  engaged.  Mere  enthu- 
siasm might  indeed  have  led  them  to 
embark  in  an  enterprise  far  more 
hopeless.  There  was  needed  the 
sound  wisdom  of  the  philosopher, 
combined  with  what  is  much  more 
rarely  met  with,  the  patience  and 
practical  discretion  of  the  great 
statesman,  to  render  successful  this 
novel  scheme  of  colonization.  The 
memorials  that  yet  remain,  though 
defective,  are  enough  to  show  that 
he  possessed  all  these  qualifications 
in  a  high  degree.  For  eleven  years 
he  instructed  his  people  in  Holland, 
and  then  they  were  ready  to  depart 
That  probationary  period  of  the  pil- 
grims, under  the  tuition  of  such  a 
pastor  as  Robinson,  is  a  chapter  in 
their  history,  full  of  *'  hidden  mean- 
ing,^' and  crowded  with  the  most 
important  consequences  as  to  the 
future  character  of  the  colonists,  and 
the  institutions  they  were  to  estab- 
lish. When  we  subsequently  wit- 
ness the  wisdom  of  Carver  and 
Bradford,  the  approved  piety  and 
meekness  of  Brewster,  *'\  their  ruling 
elder,^*  the  courage  of  Standish,  and 
the  patience  and  fortitude  of  all, 
even  the  weakest  of  the  pilgrims, 
when  perils  and  perplexity  came 
upon  them,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
discover  the  grounds  of  that  attach- 
ment and  reverence  which  they 
always  expressed  for  '^  the  excellent 
Mr.  Robinson,''  as  well  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  instructions  he  had  given 
them.  It  was  during  this  period 
also  that  Mr.  Robinson  stood  in  the 
relation  of  the  great  Jewish  law- 
giver to  the  children  of  Israel  in 
tile  wilderness,  being  the  founder  of 
the  civil  polity  as  well  as  the  reli- 
gious code  of  his  people.  He  did 
not  indeed  prescribe  for  them  defi- 
nite formularies  for  their  social  or- 
ganization, but  he  had  most  thor- 
oughly imbued  their  minds  with  all 
the  great  principles  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  Like  Moses,  also, 
when  he  had  long  led  his  chosen 
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flock  in  their  pilgrimage,  he  was 
not  permitted  to  enter  with  them 
the  promised  land.  But  he  accom- 
panied them  to  the  water-side  on 
the  day  of  their  embarkation,  to 
give  them  his  benediction,  and  to 
comfort  them  in  the  sorrows  of  that 
separation,  which  they,  the  first  of 
their  emigrant  race,  were  the  first 
to  suffer.  Had  we  no  other  memo- 
rial than  the  address  he  gave  them 
when  they  ief^  the  city  of  Leyden, 
that  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  im- 
mortalize his  name.  We  venture 
to  say,  that  no  document  in  the  re- 
ligious history  of  Europe  is  more 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  that 
no  assemblage  ever  convened  under 
circumstances  of  more  thrilling  in- 
terest, than  did  the  church  of  Rob- 
inson on  the  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  preparatory  to  the  embarka- 
tion. They  were  not  assuredly  an 
assemblage  of  enthusiasts,  although 
the  occasion  of  their  coming  to- 
gether was  so  unwonted  and  strange. 
Emotions  too  deep  for  tears  pervade 
their  solemn  meeting,  whilst  those 
who  are  to  remain  behind  are  think- 
ing of  the  separation  on  the  mor- 
row, and  the  adventurers  listen  for 
the  last  time  to  the  counsels  of  their 
faithful  pastor.  So  appropriately 
does  his  address  accord  with  the 
true  nature  and  destiny  of  their  ex- 
pedition, that  we  might  almost  be  jus- 
tified in  the  idea,  that  it  was  inspir- 
ed by  a  presentiment  of  the  glori- 
ous results  as  they  stand  unfolded  to 
our  own  view.  The  loftiest  princi- 
ples of  religious  liberty,  are  uttered 
in  language  of  impressive  brevity, 
of  matchless  pathos,  of  the  most 
catholic  spirit,  and  without  one 
word  of  railing  accusation  toward 
those  who  had  been  the  occasion  of 
all  their  sufferings. 

**  Words,"  says  Prince,  the  ven- 
erable New  England  chronologist, 
'^  almost  astonishing  in  that  age  of 
low  and  universal  bigotry,  which 
then  prevailed  in  the  English  na- 
tion ;  wherein  this  truly  great  and 
learned  man  seems  almost  the  only 


divine,  who  was  capable  of  rising 
into  a  noble  freedom  of  thinking 
and  practicing  in  religious  matters, 
and  even  of  urging  such  an  equal 
liberty  on  his  own  people.  He 
labors  to  take  them  off  from  their 
attachment  to  Atm,  that  they  mi^t 
be  more  entirely  free  to  search  and 
follow  the  Scriptures." 

This  address  of  Robinson  is  well 
worthy  to  be  regarded  as  the  Mag- 
na Charta  of  the  conscience,  till  the 
end  of  time.  It  should  be  forever 
taught  in  all  the  schools  and  church- 
es of  the  descendants  of  the  Puri- 
tans. It  should  be  read  at  the  or- 
dination of  every  New  England 
pastor.  We  lately  heard  it  on  such 
an  occasion.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed its  appropriateness.  It  has 
already  become  the  creed  of  a 
mighty  people,  it  will,  ere  long, 
triumph  over  the  proudest  spiritual 
dominations  of  the  world. 

If  the  last  act  of  the  pilgrims,  on 
bidding  adieu  to  the  old  world,  was 
roost  befitting  their  great  underta- 
king, their  first  transaction  was  no 
less  appropriate  and  significant, 
when  they  approached  the  shcHres  of 
the  new.  This  was  the  formation 
of  their  civil  compact,  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Mayflower.  We  will  not 
here  describe  its  provisions  or  its 
principles.  The  eloquent  words  of 
De  Tocqucville  declare,  respecting 
it,  that  "  a  democracy  more  perfect 
than  any  which  antiquity  had  dream- 
ed of,  started  forth  in  full  form  and 
panoply,"  and  that  American  civili- 
zation was  so  constituted  by  its 
founders,  as  to  be  ^^  the  result  (and 
this  should  be  constantly  present  to 
the  mind,)  of  two  distinct  elements, 
which,  in  other  places,  have  been 
in  frequent  hostility ;  but  which,  in 
America,  have  been  admirably  in- 
corporated and  combined  with  each 
other.  I  allude  to  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  spirit  of  liberty." 

It  is  often  said,  by  those  who  would 
withhold  due  praise  from  such  men 
as  Robinson,  Carver,  Bradford,  and 
Davenport,  that  they  could  not  com- 
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prehend  the  results  of  their  own 
labors,  nor  even  understand  fully 
the  nature  of  the  principles  they 
professed  ;  and  therefore  their  mer- 
its are  to  be  estimated  by  what  they 
accomplished  for  themselves  and 
their  contemporaries.  Let  it  be  ad* 
mitted  that  success  is  the  proper 
criterion  of  merit,  and  that  praise 
should  be  awarded  to  great  actions, 
and  not  to  good  intentions  never  ex- 
ecuted ;  still  a  just  view  of  the 
American  Puritans,  will  assign  them 
a  high  place  on  the  catalogue  of 
illustrious  names.  The  success  of 
their  enterprise  depended  on  time, 
as  one  of  the  elements  in  their 
original  designs.  Their  glory  con- 
sists, then,  in  having  begun  the 
work  in  the  right  manner ;  and  their 
merits  are  to  be  measured  by  their 
ideas  and  anticipations,  wherein  they 
could  not  complete  what  they  com- 
menced. Their  ends  were  clearly 
apprehended,  and  their  delibera- 
tions as  to  the  future,  were  in  the 
main,  directed  by  the  convictions  of 
a  cool  reason,  and  a  religious  re- 
gard for  their  posterity.  The  re- 
sults which  they  themselves  lived  to 
witness,  do  not  fill  up  the  measure 
of  their  glory.  The  sailing  of  three 
small  ships  from  the  port  of  Palos, 
was  an  occurrence  no  way  distin- 
guished, except  in  the  unheard  of 
object  of  the  voyage ;  and  when  at 
length  land  was  descried,  it  was  but 
an  insignificant  island,  a  mere  ap- 
pendage of  the  boundless  continent. 
But  the  praise  of  Ck>lumbus,  is  in  no 
way  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
his  own  actual  explorations,  nor 
aught  diminished  by  the  fact,  that 
other  European  eyes  first  beheld  the 
main  land.  So  when  we  recur  to 
the  embarkation  at  DelAs  Haven,  or 
the  civil  administrations  of  Carver 
and  Davenport,  we  shall  witness 
transactions  in  little  keeping  with 
the  pageantry  and  costume,  which 
clothe  even  the  trivial  acts  of  prin- 
ces and  parliaments,  with  an  adven- 
Utious  consideration.  The  hut  of 
the  Missourian  emigrant  may  be  a 


comfortable  abode,  compared  with 
the  wretched  shanty  in  which  the 
adventurers  of  the  Mayflower  first 
found  refuge,  and  in  which  they 
held  their  early  legislative  courts. 
But  there  were  men  of  might  even 
in  those  primitive  assemblies,  and  in 
their  simple  discussions,  the  identi- 
cal doctrines  of  liberty  were  recog- 
nized, which,  in  the  stirring  times  of 
the  Revolution,  a  hundred  and  fifly 
years  after,  were  heard  from  the 
lips  of  the  Adamses,  and  Franklin, 
and  Hancock,  in  the  hall  of  inde-  . 
pendence — a  fact  which  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  philo- 
sophical Guizot. 

We  do  ourselves,  as  a  people, 
not  only  great  mischief,  but  great 
injustice,  when  we  count  the  past  the 
day  of  small  things,  in  comparison 
with  what  we  hope  to  be.  A  more 
proper  view  of  the  subject,  would 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  from 
the  point  we  now  occupy,  the  past 
is  to  assume,  in  the  minds  of  all  re* 
fleeting  men  and  true  patriots,  an 
importance  as  deeply  interesting  as 
is  the  value  of  our  dearest  hopes  of 
the  future.  '*  The  past,"  says  Mr. 
Webster,  "  is  at  least  secure."  It 
ean  not  but  be  treasonable,  to  treat 
it  with  scorn  or  ridicule.  For  that 
people  can  not  be  destined  to  a 
long  or  a  prosperous  career,  who 
are  regardless  of  the  names  and 
virtues  of  those  who  laid  the  foun« 
dations  of  its  national  manners, 
and  its  national  renown.  "The 
manners  of  the  American  people, 
are  at  once  the  origin  and  only  se- 
curity of  all  their  popular  forms  of 
government.  They  are  the  result- 
ants of  national  associations,  habits, 
prejudices,  and  opinions.  They  arc 
not  the  growth  of  a  day,  or  subject 
to  sudden  vicissitudes.  They  be- 
long to  the  necessary  laws  of  na- 
tional existence,  and  will  continue 
so  long  as  it  has  within  its  constitu- 
tion, any  of  its  original  vitality. 
Amid  all  mutations  and  improve- 
ments of  its  external  condition,  these 
will  be  retained  and  grow  more  vig* 
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orons,  with  the  maturity  of  the  db* 
tional  life. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to 
meet  with  speculations  sanctioned 
by  those  for  whom  a  high  degree  of 
respectability  is  claimed,  which  coun- 
tenance the  idea  that  something  betf- 
ter  is  needed,  as  a  predominant  ele* 
ment  in  American  manners,  than 
the  Puritanism  of  New  England. 
Hence  at  home  and  in  foreign  coun* 
tries,  it  is  spoken  of  by  its  enemies 
with  reproach,  and  as  the  means  of 
doing  this  most  efficiently,  the  effort 
is  made  to  confound  it  with  secta- 
rianism ;  keeping  out  of  sight  aa 
much  as  possible,  the  fact  of  its  his- 
torical  ch€uracter,  as  being  social, 
rather  than  as  the  index  of  a  particu* 
lar  system  of  religious  faith.  Thus 
its  great  achievements  and  impor- 
tant destinies,  in  the  progress  of 
American  civilization,  are  conceal- 
ed by  the  ambition  of  real  sectari- 
ans, or  by  the  hostility  of  heartless 
demagogues,  who  dread  the  social 
restraints  exerted  by  its  unbending 
morality,  and  whose  only  hope  of 
I  distinction  is  in  the  universal  de- 
generacy of  manners. 

We  hear  it  said  by  some,  that  a 
revolution  is  at  hand,  or  already  in 
progress,  that  is  to  effect  great  chan- 
ges in  the  religious  usages  of  our 
fathers.  Particularly  has  it  been 
affirmed  beyond  the  Atlantic,  by 
those  who  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  manufacture  opinions  and 
facts,  for  our  special  benefit,  that 
Puritanism  is  fast  losing  ground 
among  us,  as  appears  most  evident 
from  the  rapid  advance  of  papacy 
and  prelacy  of  all  sorts,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  and  there  are  not  want- 
ing those  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
who  respond  to  the  notion  that  all 
Protestant  Christendom  is  becoming 
weary  of  its  restless  search  of  nov- 
elties, and  is  longing  to  return  to 
that  repose  where  the  law  of  defer- 
ence to  the  Vatican,  or  perhaps  to 
some  more  ^^  ancient  universal  hier- 
archy," was  every  where  respected 
and  obeyed. 


From  another  class  of  writers, 
perfectly  the  opposite  of  this,  comes 
the  announcement,  that  the  end  of 
Puritanism  draweth  near.  They 
are  dreamers  of  dreams,  and  such 
as  love  to  listen  to  them;  themaken 
and  venders  of  philosophical  fancy- 
work  of  the  latest  fashion.  They 
profess  to  be  well  versed  in  German 
literature,  and  are  perfectly  en- 
tranced with  the  rhapsodies  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter.  They  speak  c^  great 
social  revolutions,  and  philosophical 
millenniums,  and  the  reign  of  ^^  lib- 
eral Christianity."  Not  long  since, 
a  band  of  the  most  resolute  of  these 
world  reformers,  emigrated  from 
the  capital  of  New  England,  and 
penetrated  as  &r  into  &e  wilder- 
ness as  the  town  of  Roxbury,  where, 
according  to  the  latest  accounts,  the 
colony  is  still  surviving,  although  in 
a  sickly  condition.  Its  future  pros- 
pects seem  endangered  by  the  later 
project  of  the  Fourier  associations. 
These  men  have  little  true  rever- 
ence for  die  past,  although  they 
dwell  among  the  earliest  graves  of 
the  pilgrims.  They  and  those  who 
hold  a  literary  fellowship  with  them, 
speak  of  the  Puritans  as  merely  the 
pioneers  of  the  bright  day  of  which 
they  are  the  luminaries.  They  do 
even  garnish  the  sepulchers  of  such 
as  were  distinguished  for  their  early 
**  liberality"  to  Harvard  University, 
and  the  oldest  ^^  religious  societies" 
in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  may 
honor  them  as  the  ^^  great,  earnest 
men  of  their  time,"  whose  political 
views  were  indeed  well  enough  con* 
ceived  and  adapted  to  their  social 
condition.  But  their  philosophical 
and  religious  speculations  were  ^^  ac- 
cording to  the  light  they  had,"  and 
must  now  retire  fVom  the  presence 
of  more  "rational"  and  "liberal" 
dispensations. 

if  it  is  true  that  their  religious 
tenets  were  the  delusions  of  weak 
and  wayward  minds,  or  dieir  works 
were  temporary  in  their  benefits 
and  good  influence,  then  verily  they 
had  their  reward  in  the  enjoyment 
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of  temporary  success,  and  tempo- 
rary  honors.  If  the  pilgrims  of  the 
Mayflower,  and  their  successors,  did 
not  do  something  for  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty,  that  will  endure;  if 
they  did  not  do  something  for  an 
immutable  morality,  and  the  ^^  per- 
manent^^ as  well  as  '*  transient^'  in 
Christianity,  then  let  oblivion  hide 
from  our  sight  men  of  short  per- 
spective, and  small  undertakings; 
and  as  for  ourselves.  We  will  be* 
come  either  the  abettors  of  foreign 
**  tractators,'^  who  would  again 
bring  back  into  the  world  the  ob- 
solete wisdom  of  past  folly,  or  we 
will  fall  down  the  devoutest  hero- 
worshipers  of  the  latest  illuminati, 
who  would  have  us  believe  they 
have  discovered  all  past  wisdom  to 
be  folly. 

It  is  most  true  that  the  Puritans 
lived  and  labored  with  the  firmest 
laith,  that  what  they  accomplished 
would  endure.  They  sought  not 
the  world's  approval  of  their  con- 
duct, for  a  banishment,  ocean  wide, 
had  quite  separated  them  from  all 
European  sympathy.  They  knew, 
however,  that  the  eye  of  posterity 
would  be  ever  on  them ;  and  under 
the  full  conviction  that  they  were  to 
be  patterns  of  holy  living  and  dying 
for  all  time  to  come,  it  was  not  un- 
natural for  them  to  adopt  laws  and 
a  system  of  manners,  the  rigidity  of 
which  was  shocking  to  the  liberal- 
ism of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  But, 
however  far  short  of  our  standards 
of  perfection  they  may  have  come, 
they  have  a  right  to  the  veneration 
of  all  parties  and  sects  among  their 
descendants,  for  what  they  actually 
accomplished  in  behalf  of  civil  lib- 
erty, and  for  the  example  which 
they  gave  of  devotion  to  truth,  to 
God,  and  to  the  welfare  of  unborn 
generations.  The  vast  structure  of 
American  civilization  was  mainly 
reared  by  their  instrumentality,  and 
we  think  it  can  be  said  with  entire 
truth,  that  the  influence  of  no  one 
sect  of  Christians,  at  the  present 
time,  does  more  to  preserve  and  per- 
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feet  our  social  system,  than  that 
which  is  the  representative  of  the 
genuine  old  fashioned  Puritanism  of 
Plymouth  rock. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as 
treating  lightly  the  veneration  which 
Christians  of  other  lands  have  for 
their  patrial  forms  of  worship,  many 
of  which  are  more  ancient  and  ven- 
erable than  our  own.  Our  tempo* 
ral  life,  how  varied  soever  it  may 
be  in  its  external  circumstances,  wiU 
be  closely  allied,  by  a  thousand  as- 
sociations, with  the  life  that  is  to 
come.  And  these  may  be  as  strong 
and  salutary  within  a  Puritan  sanc- 
tuary, as  under  Gothic  arches,  con- 
secrated with  a  lord  prelate's  bless- 
ing. Nor  do  we  oppose  the  exist- 
ence or  prosperity  of  sects  in  our 
own  New  England,  founded  on  a 
conscientious  diHerence  of  opinion 
or  taste.  We  have  no  desire  to  see 
realized  again  in  the  world's  history, 
the  idea  of  a  universal  church.  The 
expectation  of  such  an  event  in  the 
universal  domination  of  any  one  of 
the  numerous  Christian  sects,  is  a 
chimera.  That  the  peace  of  man- 
kind, and  the  prosperity  of  vital  re- 
ligion, depends  upon  denominational 
divisions,  is  a  far  more  rational  idea. 
The  millennium  of  church  suprem- 
acy, is  most  clearly  discernible  in 
the  past,  and  not  in  tlie  future. 
American  Puritanism  will  accom- 
plish one  great  end  of  its  destiny,  if 
it  shall  prevent  a  recurrence  of  what 
was  so  disastrous  to  true  Christian 
liberty — that  liberty  which  imparts 
to  every  sect  and  every  conscience, 
independence  upon  earth,  while  at 
the  same  time, 

'*  The  pledge  is  given. 
One  monarch  to  obey,  one  creed  to  own, 
That  monarch,  God ;  that  creed,  bis  word 
alone.*' 

We  have  alluded  to  opinions 
which  oppose  the  spirit  and  usages 
of  Puritanism,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Puritan  influence  is  not  an  essential 
element  of  American  society,  and 
that  something  better  can  be  substitu- 
ted in  its  room.   These  errors  being 
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the  ofibpring  of  an  erroneous  phi- 
losophy, or  of  a  superstitious  attach- 
ment to  the  antique  usages  of  for- 
eign countries,  may  prevail  so  ex- 
tensively, as  at  length  to  excite  se- 
rious apprehension.  But  a  greater 
and  more  immediate  danger  is  to  be 
feared  from  a  more  numerous  class, 
who  are  under  no  such  influence  as 
has  been  referred  to.  We  mean 
those  who  deny,  the  necessity,  and 
even  the  utility,  of  the  conservative 
restraints  of  any  form  of  religious 
belief,  in  any  department  of  the  so- 
cial system.  We  mean  those,  es- 
pecially, who,  in  matters  of  civil 
legislation,  ^^mean  license,  when 
they  cry  liberty."  We  mean,  also, 
the  multitudes  of  those  who  are 
almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  true 
history  of  New  England,  and  who 
can  not,  therefore,  appreciate  the 
real  character  of  those  who,  in  weak- 
ness and  peril,  laid  the  strong  foun- 
dations of  the  happy  society,  under 
which  we  now  live.  We  mean 
those,  moreover,  who  seem  to  be 
bom  only  to  be  repositories  of  the 
errors  and  faults  of  their  ancestors, 
instead  of  their  virtues.  A  genera- 
tion hath  arisen,  with  many  of  whom 
it  would  seem  our  heroic  age  is 
likely  to  be  remembered,  only  to  be 
ridiculed  and  reviled.  In  this  work 
of  desecration,  it  forms  no  part  of 
their  purpose,  to  award  the  tribute 
of  merit  to  the  principles  which,  in 
the  main,  actuated  those  whose  con- 
duct could  not  always  be  approved, 
inasmuch  as  humanity  is  frail ;  but 
the  conduct  of  the  men  of  a  former 
age,  is  scanned  by  the  light  of  the 
present,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of 
reviling  the  best  of  principles.  With 
the  recklessness  of  political  parti- 
sans, in  assailing  the  public  and  pri- 
vate reputation  of  their  living  rivals, 
the  holy  dead  are  dragged  merci- 
lessly from  their  tombs,  to  answer 
for  the  errors  of  former  centuries. 
Thus  in  the  frequent  charges  we 
hear  against  the  Puritans,  for  a  want 
•of  conformity  to  the  present  standard 
of  legal  toleration,  the  object  is  to 


cast  reproach  upon  the  faith  they 
loved,  and  which  is  still  cherished 
with  affection  by  the  mass  of  their  de- 
scendants. But  mention  is  not  made 
oi  the  fact,  that  the  Puritans  them- 
selves, broke  down  the  banrieis 
which  they  had  at  first  set  up,  to 
protect  their  own  churches,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  colonies,  and  that  in 
the  state  of  Connecticut  all  sects 
were  admitted  to  equal  privileges 
with  the  Puritan  churches,  a  long 
age  before  these  nineteenth  cen- 
tury champions  of  toleration,  could 
possibly  begin  their  labors  of  liber- 
ality. The  same  class  of  persons 
always  select  the  Puritans  of  Mas- 
sachusetts as  subjects  of  maledic- 
tion, for  believing  in  witchcraft,  and 
the  inhabitantB  o^  Salem  and  Bos- 
toii  are  regarded  as  sinners  above 
all  men  of  that  generation,  because 
they  hung  sundry  persons,  supposed 
to  be  witches,  in  conformity  with  a 
doctrine  deemed  scriptural  through- 
out Christendom,  alike  by  Papist, 
Churchman,  and  Puritan,  and  in 
conformity  with  legal  maxims,  ap- 
proved by  the  highest  judicial  au- 
thorities in  England,  more  than  a 
century  later,  in  this  case,  also,  the 
fact  is  withheld,  that  the  Puritans 
were  the  first  people  in  the  world 
to  detect  this  delusion,  and  that  the 
Puritan  ministers  in  general  were 
the  foremost  in  denouncing  it,  and 
that  it  was  banished  from  New  Eng- 
land more  than  a  hundred  years 
before  these  modem  denouncers  of 
dead  men^s  prejudices,  were  bom. 
In  claiming  so  much  for  the  honor 
of  New  England  manners,  as  being 
the  origin  and  principal  conservator 
of  American  liberty,  we  are  aware 
that  our  declarations  conflict  with 
the  opinions  of  many  of  our  con- 
temporaries, who  have  honestly 
enough  come  by  them.  In  the  hos- 
tility of  rival  sections ;  in  the  never- 
ceasing  strife  of  political  parties; 
in  the  acrimony  and  jealousy  of  a 
thousand  interested  sects,  it  is  not 
strange  that  many  things  in  the  past 
should  be  overlooked  or  misrepre- 
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flented,  in  the  common  struf^le  for 
Dotoriety  and  dominion.  But  sure* 
ly  it  does  not  become  those  who  are 
devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  or  po- 
litical ambition,  to  be  the  victims  of 
prejudices,  which  tarnish  the  bright 
honor  of  that  country  which  is  to  be 
^e  home  of  their  labors,  and  in 
whose  archives  is  to  be  enrolled  the 
record  of  their  fame.  Nor  should 
those  who  resort  to  institutions  of 
learning,  for  the  lessons  of  practi- 
cal life,  or  to  prepare  for  a  profes- 
sional career,  depart  from  those 
seats  of  wisdom,  in  profound  igno- 
rance of  this  necessary  condition 
of  society  in  our  own  country,  and 
indeed  in  every  country,  that  there 
is  hardly  an  object  of  solid  worth, 
either  in  the  private  possessions, 
or  patriotic  associations,  or  the  re- 
ligious institutions  of  mankind,  for 
which  they  are  not  very  much 
indebted  to  the  generations  that 
have  preceded  them.  But  New 
England  is  not  to  be  in  future,  the 
,  representative  of  the  national  man- 
1  ners ;  she  has  already  become  a 
,  small  portion  of  the  great  Union 
!  of  states,  to  which  she  has  given 
\  her  own  free  constitutions.  Her  in- 
stitutions were  planted  on  bleak  and 
barren  hills,  by  the  hand  of  patient 
tml.  What  will  be  the  efl^t  of  the 
rich  soil  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
even  if  it  should  be  wholly  planted 
by  New  England  emigrants  ?  And 
again,  what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  a 
reflexive  influence  of  the  west,  oc- 
casioned by  its  political  power,  and 
boundless  wealth  ? 

There  is  something,  indeed,  in 
the  onward  progress  of  our  civiliza- 
tion to  the  great  central  seat  of  its 
habitation,  which  is  more  impressive 
than  the  heavy  tread  of  arrayed  bat^ 
talions.  A  great  people  have  com- 
menced their  career  of  conquest  and 
acquisition, 

''  In  life*!  morninff  march,  when  the  bo- 
■om  is  young. 

But  its  aggressions  are  peaceful, 
and  not  those  of  violence.    It  is  an 


invasion  of  unbroken  solitudes,  and 
smiling  village^  and  cities,  active 
with  the  ^*  hum  of  busy  life,'^  not 
rapine  or  ruins,  mark  its  footsteps. 
This  phenomenon,  so  extraordinary 
in  the  world^s  history,  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  eyes,  and  they 
are  anxiously  turned  to  see  the  dis* 
tant  goal  towards  which  it  is  direct* 
ing  its  way. 

Who  can  determine  the  remote 
consequences,  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  which  must  flow  from  the  *en- 
ergies  of  a  people  whose  population 
doubles  every  twenty-three  years  ? 
What  form  of  government  can  con- 
trol the  conduct,  or  satisfy  the  wants, 
or  please  the  tastes  of  Uie  hundred 
millions,  among  whom  many  now 
in  childhood  will  live  to  be  num- 
bered ?  Every  will,  and  voice,  and 
arm,  is  to  be  free  in  the  eye  of  laws 
enacted  and  administered  by  those 
who  are  to  obey  them.  Will  the 
spirit  of  true  liberty  "  rule  the  free  ?'* 

In  that  wide  fleld,  so  soon  to  be 
filled  with  thinking  immortal  intel- 
ligences, will  there  be  an  arena 
where  the  human  intellect,  in  its 
sway  of  moral  power,  shall  win 
some  of  its  noblest  triumphs  ?  The 
rapt  inspiration  of  Berkeley,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  announced  the 
consummation  of  the  great  histo- 
ric drama,  by  ^^  timers  noblest  oflT- 
spring,"  in  an  empire  of  the  west 
Can  we  at  this  day  more  distinctly 
descry  such  a  terminus,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  toil  and  conflict  of  nations 
in  their  search  after  social  happi- 
ness ?  Or  must  we  consider  such 
ideas  as  poetic  fancies,  and  the  high- 
est attainments  of  the  social  condi- 
tion to  be  that  which  provides  for 
man's  physical  wants  in  the  greatest 
profusion  i 

If  the  Puritan  element  in  our  civ- 
ilization shall  be  lost  in  the  over- 
whelming current  of  opposing  ten- 
dencies, we  do  not  say  that  in  a 
comparison  with  other  nations  the 
American  republic  may  not  maii^ 
taun  a  conspicuous  rank,  and  that 
great  events  may  not  mark  its  his* 
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iory.  But  they  will  be  such  as  be- 
long to  the  past  civilization  of  the 
old  world,  while  we  shall  have  lost 
that  characteristic  which  so  striking- 
ly distinguishes  our  own  civilization 
from  all  that  have  yet  existed — a 
civilization  antichivalric,  anti mon- 
archical indeed,  but  which  has  for  its 
great  ends  whatever  is  useful  and 
true — a  civilization  whose  annals 
record  the  triumphs  of  peace,  not 
those  of  war  and  conquest ;  and 
which  honors  even  Washington  more 
for  his  wisdom  as  a  statesman,  than 
for  his  prowess  in  the  field — a  civ- 
ilization to  which  even  Napoleon 
himself,  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
paid  homage,  not  less  than  to  the 
brightest  name  it  has  produced, 
when  he  said  ''  the  fame  of  Wash- 
ington would  be  immortal  among  all 
men,  and  constantly  brighten,  while 
his  Own  would  vanish  away  and  be 
forgotten.^'  Did  he,  with  the  pre- 
sentiment by  which  minds  of  the 
highest  order  read  the  future,  per- 
ceive that  he  was  to  be  the  last  of 
the  great  heroes  of  the  old  civiliza- 
tion ? 

These  considerations  lead  us  back 
instinctively  to  study  the  institutions 
of  our  fathers,  and  especially  their 
conservative  elements.  Dangerous 
opinions  and  prejudices  prevail,  but 
we  believe  they  may  be  counter- 
acted by  a  timely  opposition.  The 
memory  of  the  New  England  fa- 
thers will  be  cherished  forever  by 
such  as  choose  to  dwell  by  their 
graves,  and  are  trained  afler  their 
models.  The  moral  and  intellectual 
power  of  New  England  will  still 
remain  unimpaired,  and  by  these 
means  she  can  still  sustain  with  a 
strong  arm  the  institutions  she  had 
the  honor  first  to  establish.  She  can 
also  set  forth  their  true  nature  and 
history,  so  as  to  attract  the  notice 
of  all  beyond  her  borders  who  would 
search  for  the  light,  and  so  as  to 
compel  the  attention  of  all  who  would 
'willingly  shun  it.  To  this  end  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  to  cultivate  a 
vtrong  New  England  sympathy  in 


the  hearts  of  all  her  sons.  We  do 
not  wish  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness 
or  sectional  jealousy  should  be  cher- 
ished. There  is  nothing  more  libe- 
ral than  genuine  New  England  pat- 
riotism, while  it  is  not  inconsistenl 
with  the  strongest  local  attachments. 
This  feeling  can  be  promoted  espe- 
cially by  the  pastors  of  those  church- 
es who  are  the  representatives  of 
the  religious  faith  of  our  ancestors. 
It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that 
Puritanism  was  ever  antisocial  in 
its  tendencies.  The  Puritan  pastor 
will  deem  it  his  first  ofiicial  duty  to 
instruct  his  flock  in  the  way  to 
heaven;  but  he  is  not  a  monk  or 
an  anchorite.  In  his  private  rela- 
tions he  is  a  citizen,  and  is  entitled 
to  all  the  sympathies  of.  his  fellow 
citizens.  In  his  public  capacity  he 
may  not  mingle  in  the  petty  conflicts 
of  politicians,  or  contend  for  the 
honors  or  spoils  of  oflice.  In  all 
that  relates  to  the  permanent  inters 
ests  and  moral  improvement  of  his 
people,  he  has  a  deep  concern,  and 
IS  invested  with  a  solemn  responsi- 
bility. He  may  address  the  public 
conscience,  and  defend  the  public 
morals.  He  may  rebuke  wickedness 
in  places  of  power,  and  denounce 
every  species  of  oppression.  A  re- 
ligion that  does  not  require  all  this 
at  the  hands  of  its  ministers,  is  not 
worth  the  having.  Especially  is  he, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  made  the  re- 
pository of  the  **  traditions^^  of  the 
New  England  ^'  church,"  and  these 
he  should  on  all  proper  occasunu 
and  "  festivals"  faithfully  portray. 

The  anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims,  or  the  sabbath  neai^ 
est  to  it,  might  be  observed  as  one 
of  those  festival  occasions.  The 
event  which  it  commemorates,  in 
its  relation  to  the  American  church 
and  civil  polity,  is  analogous  to  that 
which  led  to  the  observance  of  the 
passover  among  the  Hebrews ;  and 
to  every  true  son  of  New  England 
it  would  seem  that  the  occasion 
would  recur  with  equal  interest.  At 
Plymouth,  the  2Sd  of  December 
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has  long  been  known  by  the  endear- 
ing  appellation  of  forefathers^  day^ 
and  for  more  than  seventy  years  it 
has  been  generally  observed  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  and  hon- 
ored by  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  American  eloquence.  On 
this  day,  also,  the  "  New  England 
Society,"  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Empire  State,  have  for  many  years 
paid  their  tribute  of  remembrance 
and  affection. 

"  They  have  lingered  round 
Each  spot  of  consecrated  ground. 

And  bill  and  valley  blessed ; 
There  where  our  banished  fathers  strayed, 
There  where  they  loved,  and  wept,  and 
prayed. — 
There  where  their  ashes  rest." 

Why  should  not  this  day  be  gen- 
erally observed  as  a  New  England 
festival  ?  In  the  ^^  sunny  season" 
we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  our 
national  independence  with  civic 
processions  and  rejoicings,  and  we 
do  well.  The  idea  of  "  the  most 
eloquent  defender  of  the  Declara- 
tion, on  the  floor  of  the  continental 
congress^"  should  be  carried  out  till 
the  end  of  time.     But  when  the 


"  midnight  of  the  year"  has  come, 
and  the  winds  of  the  winter  solstice 
freeze 

"  The  bay  where  the  Mayflower  lay/' 

why  should  not  the  New  England 
pastor  commemorate  an  event  which 
awakens  associations  equally  patri- 
otic, and  far  more  rich  and  dear  to 
the  friends  of  the  faith  he  loves  ? 
The  voices  of  the  dead  would  then 
be  once  more  heard  among  the  liv- 
ing, disarming  a  thousand  preju- 
dices, and  disclosing  to  all,  even  the 
most  prejudiced  and  illiberal,  the 
truth  and  the  whole  truth  as  to  their 
labors,  their  patience,  and  their 
hopes.  They  would  tell  us  of  our 
present  duties,  and  while  they  would 
reveal  to  us  their  own  bright  vis- 
ions of  the  final  triumphs  of  our 
Christian  civilization,  which  they 
saw  two  centuries  ago,  they  would 
censure  with  the  severest  rebuke, 
those  of  their  recreant  sons,  who 
dwelling  on  intermediate  ground, 
between  the  sufferings  of  the  distant 
past  and  the  glories  of  the  distant 
future,  are  alike  indifferent  to  the  pa- 
tience and  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 


MANNERS  AND  SOCIETY. 


Perhaps  there  has  never  been  a 
time  since  our  ancestors  came  to 
this  country,  when  a  sound  national 
prosperity,  and  a  healthful  national 
character,  were  in  so  fair  a  way  of 
progress,  as  during  the  few  years 
immediately  after  the  present  cen- 
tury had  lefl  its  teens.  At  that  pe- 
riod, it  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  gene- 
ral opinion  that  respectability  de- 
pended in  some  small  degree  up- 
on personal  qualities.  Talents,  in- 
formation, moral  uprightness,  and 
freedom  from  awkwardness  and  af- 
fectation, were  qualifications  for 
good  society,  indeed,  the  best  so- 
ciety.   Wealth  had  influence,  birth 


had  influence,  but  not  more  than  it 
was  natural  and  right  they  should 
have.  Fortunes  were  gradually  ac- 
cumulated, and  education  had  time 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
luxury ;  so  that  wealth,  and  cultiva- 
tion, and  refinement,  were  generally 
found  associated ;  and  the  latter 
were  considered  not  only  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  former,  but  as  rais- 
ing their  possessors  to  an  equality, 
even  to  a  superiority,  when  they 
were  found  disconnected. 

But  the  great  flood  of  what  was 
called  commercial  prosperity^  prov- 
ed, in  its  results,  highly  unfavorable 
to  this  mode  of  estimating  the  merits 
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of  individuals.  On  this  flood,  multi- 
tudes who  had  no  claim  to  the  ahove- 
mentioned  qualifications  found  them* 
selves  lifted  from  their  original  ob- 
scurity, and  carried  upward  and  on- 
ward, until,  to  their  surprise  and  de- 
light, they  were  wafted  to  the  very 
doors  of  sumptuous  dwellings,  on 
which  they  found  their  own  names 
inscribed,  and  which  they  were  ex- 
horted to  enter  and  enjoy.  They 
did  so,  and  for  a  while  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  senses  in  their  new  situ- 
ation, was  sufficient  for  their  hap- 
piness. The  imperial  carpets  were 
soft  to  the  tread  ;  the  damask  sofas 
yielded  delightfully  to  the  pressure 
of  the  form  ;  the  rich  and  gorgeous 
hues  of  silk  and  velvet  furniture 
were  marvelously  pleasant  to  the 
eye.  It  was  pleasant,  too,  to  fare 
sumptuously  every  day,  and  to  ride 
in  mlded  carriages,  drawn  by  sleek 
ana  well-fed  horses.  It  was  pleas- 
ant to  dress  in  the  richest  products 
of  the  East ;  and  for  less  than 
the  rubbing  of  a  lamp,  to  find  a 
shower  of  gems  and  pearls  upon  the 
toilet. 

*  This  was  all  very  natural ;  and 
it  was  natural  that  a  feeling  of  pride, 
and  complacency,  and  self-impor- 
tance, should  grow  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  these  things.  Had  the 
nse  been  more  gradual,  or,  instead 
of  being  extended  to  whole  classes, 
had  it  been  confined  to  here  and 
there  an  individual,  the  general  face 
of  society  would  have  remained 
unchanged.  The  "  new"  people, 
finding  that  a  certain  degree  of  cul- 
tivation and  refinement  was  neces- 
sary to  their  being  well  received  in 
society,  and  to  their  feeling  as  com- 
fortable abroad  as  they  did  at  home, 
would  have  hastened  to  acquire  it, 
and  things  would  have  held  their 
natural,  relative  position.  But  it 
was  irksome  to  learn  by  slow  de- 
grees, and  painful  to  submit  to  a 
feeling  of  inferiority.  They  had 
obtained  that  which  all  inspected 
and  wished  for ;  why  not  dispense 
with  other  things,  and  make  this  the 


only  test  of  superiority  ?  Numbers 
found  themselves  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament ;  they  had  pressed  forward 
into  the  van  of  society,  they  kept 
each  other  in  countenance,  and  they 
carried  the  day.  A  philosophy  lit- 
erally and  strictly  material  came  to 
pervade  society.  Things  were  turn- 
ed topsy-turvy.  The  five  senses 
enjoyed  a  distinction  which  it  was 
never  intended  they  should  have; 
and  the  head  and  the  heart,  that 
which  was  merely  mentally  and 
morally  good  and  beautiful,  were 
degraded  from  their  proper  place  in 
general  estimation,  and  cast  quite 
into  the  shade.  Wealth  and  its 
appliances  came  to  be  considered 
the  only  rational  pursuit,  the  only 
means  of  happiness,  and  indeed,  the 
only  proper  test  of  worth  and  im- 
portance. Sdciety  flourished ;  all 
was  apparently  good  humor  and 
complacency.  The  leaders  of  ton 
never  doubted  that  what  they  did 
was  and  must  be  right.  Had  they 
not  seen  how  things  were  done  in 
Birmingham  and  Manchester  ?  And 
supposing  they  varied  a  little  from 
these  standards,  were  they  not  rich, 
and  had  they  not  a  right  to  do  so  ? 

Thus  the  gales  of  prosperity  con- 
tinued to  blow,  as  did  the  strong 
east  winds,  and  the  latter  were 
almost  synonymous  with  the  former, 
for  they  drove  along  the  ships  that 
bore  the  elements,  the  very  founda- 
tions of  their  happiness  and  impor- 
tance. But,  alas !  who  can  tell 
what  a  ship  may  bring?  Among 
cases  of  Italian  silks,  and  boxes  of 
French  laces,  and  hampers  of  Span- 
ish wines,  and  droves  of  English 
traders',  all  of  which  were  gladly 
welcomed  to  our  shores,  came  an 
article  of  quite  another  description, 
an  English  traveler;  and  he  was 
most  gladly  welcomed  of  all ;  fcnr 
would  he  not  see  the  glory  and  the 
splendor  which  reigned  among  us  ? 
And  would  he  not  publish  it  in  a 
book,  and  would  not  distant  nations 
read,  and  wonder,  and  admire? 
And  should  we  not  become  a  patttera 
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tar  them,  the  rery  mirror  in  which 
they  should  all  dress  themselves  ? 

The  bookmaker's  speculation  prov- 
ed fortunate,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  others ;  and  woman,  gentle  wo- 
man, followed  in  the  train,  and 
opened  wide  her  eyes  and  ears,  and 
plied  her  pen,  and  the  press  groan- 
ed with  the  products  of  their  teem- 
ing brains.  But,  alas  !  for  the  ex- 
pectations of  their  feasters  and  en* 
tertainers,  who  looked  for  the  dulcet 
notes  of  praise,  the  fragrant  in- 
cense of  adulation.  Instead  of  these, 
came  strains  of  most  discordant  mu- 
sic. Captain  Hall  thundered  and 
growled  in  deep  and  monotonous 
tones  of  grave  disapprobation.  Ma- 
jor Hamilton  struck  in  with  a  tenor 
in  the  same  key,  but  with  different 
time  and  expression ;  now  gay  and 
frolicksome,  now  satirical  and  jeer- 
ing, and,  anon,  blustering  in  a  tor- 
nado of  wrath  and  indignation. 
Higher,  louder,  shriller,  and  in  a 
dinerent  key,  followed  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  in  a  resolute  and  overpower* 
ing  alto.  But  harsher,  more  dis- 
cordant than  all  the  rest,  and  sound- 
ing like  the  mirth  of  midnight  witch- 
es in  their  horrid  glee,  came  the 
loud,  fearless  laugh  of  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope,  causing  strange  misgivings  in 
many  a  hitherto  complacent  and 
self-satisfied  breast,  and  making 
some  such  accompaniment  to  the 
trio,  as  would  a  Chinese  gong  to  a 
trombone,  a  Kent  bugle  and  a  flag- 
elet.  This  concert  was  thought  rare 
music  by  the  English,  and  appa- 
rently by  the  performers  themselves, 
who  carried  it  on  con  amove.  Not 
so  the  Americans,  who,  instead  of 
the  diamonds,  and  pearls,  and  roses, 
which  they  had  looked  for,  when 
these  travelers  should  open  their 
mouths  to  speak  or  to  sing,  saw  a 
strange  and  disgusting  compound  of 
tobacco-spittle,  muddled  eg^,  steel 
forks,  military  titles,  political  quacks, 
drunken  ladies,  forward  girls,  and 
premature  old  women ;  awkward- 
ness, ignorance,  and  prejudice,  with 
not  a  single  grace  or  courtesy  of 


life  in  the  shape  of  a  finger-glass 
or  a  clean  napkin,  to  cover  and  re- 
lieve the  nauseous  and  incongruous 
mixture.  Then  men  began  to  look 
frtrangely  in  each  other's  faces,  and 
women's  hearts  failed  them  for  fear. 
They  gazed  around  them  with  be- 
wildered and  distrustful  eyes.  Of 
what  avail  were  all  the  glittering 
and  gorgeous  things  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  when  instead  of 
one  Mordecai  they  beheld  half  a 
dozen  ? 

A  loud  and  simultaneous  cry  of 
anger,  and  denial,  and  defiance, 
burst  forth,  but  it  was  afiectation, 
not  genuine  courage  and  self-reli- 
ance ;  these  would  not  have  shouted 
so  loud.  And  when  the  shouting 
was  over,  and  men  were  red  in  the 
face  and  hoarse  in  the  throat,  what 
did  they  do  ?  Did  they  go  quietly 
on  in  their  old  way ;  or  did  they 
look  about  them  to  see  if  haply  there 
might  not  be  some  among  them- 
selves who  had  been  overlooked, 
but  who  yet  were  worthy  of  imita- 
tion in  the  science  of  manners? 
Did  they  ever  think  of  recurring  to 
first  principles,  and  adapting  them 
to  their  own  condition,  strive  to  im- 
prove their  manners  by  the  assidu- 
ous cultivation  and  improvement  of 
their  minds?  No;  this  would  not 
do.  They  had  been  horrified  at  the 
idea  of  eating  their  soup  and  drink- 
ing their  wine  in  a  difierent  man- 
ner from  the  fashionables  in  ■ 
Square.  The  ghosts  of  egg-shells, 
whose  contents  had  been  scooped 
into  a  glass  or  cup,  appeared  in 
long  array  before  their  eyes,  and 
spoiled  their  breakfasts ;  and  who 
could  tell  if  at  every  meal  they  did 
not  sin  against  some  rule  of  polish- 
ed society,  equally  important  with 
that  whibh  decrees  that  an  egg  must 
be  eaten  directly  from  the  shell? 
So,  many  packed  their  trunks  and 
set  off  bag  cmd  baggage  for  Eng- 
land or  France,  to  learn  exactly 
how  things  were  managed  there. 
Foreign  waitera  were  at  a  premium, 
and  became  the  instructors  of  fam- 
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ilies.  Foreigners  were  anxiously 
observed  and  imitated,  and  books  of 
etiquette  began  to  be  written  and 
studied.  In  the  course  of  four  years 
no  less  than  eleven  grave,  didactic 
works,  were  issued  from  the  Ameri« 
can  press,  the  sole  object  of  which 
works  was  to  give  rules  for  beha- 
vior in  society.  Several  of  these 
books  went  rapidly  through  many 
editions.  In  consequence  of  all  this, 
a  new  principle  was  gradually  intro- 
duced. Matter  lost  something  of  its 
importance;  mode  became  also  a 
touchstone  of  gentility.  Wealth  alone 
no  longer  gave  the  very  highest 
claim  to  distinction  ;  it  was  a  knowl- 
edge of  conventional  usages — not 
such  usages  as  might  have  grown 
out  of  the  habits  of  a  refined  and 
intellectual  class  among  ourselves, 
but  such  as  belonged  to  the  fash- 
ionists  abroad. 

But  the  passion  for  wealth  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  mer- 
chant, the  speculator,  the  mechanic, 
those  whose  occupations  might  have 
led  them  to  an  undue  value  of  the 
objects  of  their  traffick  or  their  toil ; 
^e  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  judge, 
the  author,  the  divine,  were  found 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  superiority 
which  has  generally  been  conceded 
to  them  as  the  consequence  of  their 
more  intellectual  pursuits,  to  abdi- 
cate their  hieh  position,  and  to  place 
themselves  m  the  ranks  of  those 
who  were  running  the  race  of  mam- 
mon. The  idea  of  good  came  to 
be  generally  limited  to  the  external 
advantages  of  life ;  to  the  posses- 
sion of  fine  furniture,  houses  and 
carriages,  to  the  name  of  fashion, 
and  the  reputation  of  a  miscalled 
superior  breeding.  The  poetry  of 
life  was  almost  lost 

"  The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity," 

was  drowned  in  the  din  and  bustle 
of  sensual  pursuits ;  and  those  who 
would  have  withdrawn  at  times  from 
the  ignoble  strife  and  turmoil,  were 
generally  doomed  to  find  themselves 
alone,  without  the  sympathy  which 


cheers,  and  soothes,  and  sufltains, 
and  which  is  frequently  the  most 
necessary  to  the  purest  minds ;  till, 
at  length,  they  became  disgusted 
with  society,  or,  yielding  by  degrees 
to  the  current  that  swept  around 
them,  their  high  aspirations  were 
lost,  and  they  followed,  albeit  with 
many  regrets  and  self-upbraidings^ 
the  common  and  universal  impulse. 
As  wealth  continued  to  flow  in,  the 
general  mind  seemed  more  and 
more  to  turn  itself  outwards,  and  to 
live  in  externals ;  and  as  people  be- 
came familiarized  to  the  idea  of 
splendor,  the  mania  of  fashion  seem- 
ed also  to  increase. 

But  there  were  other  causes  be- 
side the  facility  with  which  fortunes 
were  acquired,  and  the  sneers  and 
jeers  of  English  travelers,  which 
tended  to  throw  the  general  mind 
off  its  balance,  and  to  lead  to  an  un- 
due estimate  of  wealth,  to  an  ex- 
treme anxiety  concerning  manners, 
and  to  erroneous  principles  in  their 
cultivation.  Literature,  especially 
light  literature,  though  its  charac- 
ter may  generally  receive  a  bias 
from  the  spirit  of  the  age,  reacts 
with  tenfold  force  upon  it,  strength- 
ening particular  tendencies,  and  di- 
recting the  various  modes  of  think- 
ing and  feeling  into  one  general 
current  Never  was  this  fact  more 
apparent,  than  at  the  period  of 
which  we  speak.  The  moralists 
seemed  all  at  once  turned  into  polit- 
ical economists.  The  class  of  minds 
that  were  formerly  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  our  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual nature,  were  now  teaching  us 
how  to  make  the  greatest  show  upon 
the  smallest  means.  Instead  of  in- 
citing us  to  burnish  our  minds  till 
they  were  bright  as  the  gold  of 
Ophir,  they  were  now  instructing 
us  how  to  polish  our  mahogany  ta- 
bles and  Egyptian  marble  slabs,  in 
such  manner  as  to  produce  the  most 
brillicmt  effect.  Instead  of  being 
stimulated  to  preserve  purity  and 
transparency  of  character,  we  had 
receipts  for  clarifying  jellies  and  ta* 
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king  stains  from  silks.  We  were 
flooded  with  essays  upon  housekeep*' 
ing,  domestic  economy,  agriculture, 
horticulture,  floriculture,  the  grape, 
(he  mulberry ,^  the  silkworm.  AK 
most  every  authoress  in  our  land, 
as  soon  as  she  had  acquired  a  little 
jreputation  by  her  tales  of  fcahion- 
aJtie  lijk^  appeared,  first,  widi  a  trea^ 
tise,  professing  to  contain  a  system 
of  education,  but  which  was  in  re* 
ality  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
maxims  and  directions  for  behavior 
in  society ;  and,  after  that,  with  a 
work  on  cookery.  Books  of  eti- 
quette  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, appeared  simultaneously  in 
all  ouf  large  cities.  It  is  true  that 
•ttumbers  of  standard  works  contin- 
aed  to  be  published  and  republished 
in  this  country ;  but,  alas  I  they 
were  seldom  made  the  sweet,  do- 
mestic friends,  a  constant  inter- 
course with  whom,  would  have  im- 
proved our  tastes  and  dignified  our 
leisure;  whose  deep  and  earnest, 
yet  gentle  and  unobtrusive  teach- 
ings could  not  have  failed  to  lift  the 
mind  at  times  above  the  mere  ob- 
jects of  sense,  and  to  open  a  world 
where  the  higher  parts  of  our  na- 
ture might  expand  and  grow.  In 
«even  instances  out  of  ten,  they 
were  purchased  and  placed  in  book- 
cases, beautiful  mahogany  or  rose- 
wood book*cases,  and  there  they 
remained,  as  bright  and  glittering 
as  when  brought  from  the  bindery. 
They  looked  well  in  a  rcom  ;  they 
were  useful  as  furniture.  But  the 
eager,  changeful,  restless  spirit  of 
our  countrymen  and  countrywomen, 
stimulated  by  the  excitement  oi 
rapid  changes  and  new  situations, 
was  more  than  ever  averse  from 
quiet,  persevering  study.  Novelty 
must  be  had,  and  time  must  not 
be  wasted  on  that  which  could  be 
of  no  directly  practical  use.  The 
kst  new  work  was  sure  to  be 
the  topic  of  conversation  for  a 
few  days,  and  the  ignorant  could 
judge  and  speak  of  its  merits  as  de* 
cidedlya8theweU*4nformed;  thera- 
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fore  the  last  new  work  must  be 
read. 

To  minds  unaccustomed  to  the 
splendor  and  gayety  of  fashionable 
life,  pictures  of  foreign  society  had  a  * 
fascination  not  to  be  withstood.  The 
newly  rich  lady,  buried  in  her  velvet 
fauteuily  loved  to  lose  herself  in 
the  contemplation  of  those  scenes  of 
splendor  and  elegance,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  she  longed  to  real- 
ize, and  for  acting  a  part  in  which 
she  prepared  herself  by  the  study 
of  these  precious  productions.  Lords 
and  ladies  flitted  before  her  enrap- 
tured fancy,  with  their  loves,  their 
hates,  their  emulations  ;  and'  when 
she  arose  from  the  contemplation  of 
these  charming  representations,  and 
mingled  in  the  society  of  Her  peers, 
no  wonder  that  she  strove  to  imitate 
the  models  which '  had  been  so  viv- 
idly pictured  upon  her  imagination. 
Her  furniture,  her  dress,  her  very 
language  seemed  vulgar,  if  not  in 
known  accordance  with  this  foreign 
standard.  Hence,  Hannah  More, 
and  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Miss  Ham- 
ilton, were  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground by  Lady  Blessington,  and 
Mrs.  Gore,  and  the  HonorMe  Mrs. 
Norton,  ^ir  Walter  Scott  was  dis- 
placed by  Sir  Edward  Lytton  BuU 
wer,  and  the  younger  D'Israeli. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to 
discuss  the  various  merits  of  these 
authors.  We  shall  simply  allude  to 
their  influence  on  prevailing  modes 
of  thinking,  and  their  consequent 
eflTect  upon  manners.  They  all 
dwell  mainly  upon  outward  and  ar- 
tificial life.  They  may  collectively 
be  called  the  school  of  fashion,  pas- 
sion, and  expediency.  A  certain 
kind  of  worldly  wisdom  may  be 
found  in  them — ^wisdom  useful  to 
him  who  wishes  tp  thoroughly  un- 
derstand his  own  inferior  nature, 
and  to  learn  the  secret  springs  by 
which  the  minds  of  others  may  be 
swayed  to  his  purposes ;  who  would 
know  the  power  and  extent  of  the 
passions,  and  the  influence  they  may 
be  made  to  exert  in  £orwardbg  the 
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dtotgns  of  aspiring  and  ambitimit 
men.  But  let  one  analyze  and  de* 
fine  the  idea  of  good,  as  it  is  rep- 
resented in  these  works,  and  he  will 
untformly  find  that  it  consists  in  the 
{[[ratification  of  the  passions,  success 
m  life,  pleasure,  wealth,  and  world* 
ly  honors ;  above  all,  in  belonging 
to  a  certain  exclusive  set  in  society, 
and  being  in  the  height  of  th^  fash- 
ion. Of  that  higher  wisdom,  thai 
holier  light,  that  purer  principle, 
which  is  at  work  among  the  affairs 
and  in  the  souls  of  men  ;  the  beau» 
ty,  the  dignity,  the  independence, 
the  peace*giving  power  of  true  vir^ 
tue;  that  which  makes  its  pQSse»- 
Bor  superior  to  circumstances,  and 
though  neglected  and  solitary,  not 
melancholy  and  dejected,  we  obtain 
but  a  faint  idea.  The  great  char- 
^acter  is  he  who  understands  all  the 
conventionalisms  of  polished  life,  and 
who  has  trained  himself  to  repress 
every  outward  expression  of  feeling 
or  emotion.  The  reader  of  these 
works  rises  from  their  perusal  with 
the.  belief,  not  only  that  wealth  and 
pleasure  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  happiness,  but  that  nran^s  high- 
est dignity  and  felicity  consist  in 
^opting  the  fashions,  and  precti- 
-cing  the  manners  and  habits  there 
described. 

Concerning  Mr.  Dickens,  people 
have  gone  almost  mad.  He  is  cer- 
tainly a  man  of  genius,  and  if,  as 
some  say,  laughter  is  good  for  indi- 
gestion, the  whole  tribe  of  dyspep- 
tics should  unite  in  raising  a  statue 
to  his  honor.  Yet  his  school,  which 
may  be  called  the  school  of  Jvn,  is 
also  a  school  of  horror,  and,  we 
feel  constrained  to  say  it,  of  vulgar- 
ity. If  he  has  improved  the  York- 
shire academies  and  the  English 
parish  poor-houses,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  in  some  degree  the  case, 
let  us  give  him  honor  due.  Let  us 
honor  him,  too,  for  having,  in  two 
or  three  touching  pictures,  however 
unnatuml,  created  a  sympathy  for 
the  poor  and  unfortunate  of  our 
jrace.    He  deserves  great  credit  for 


sone  portions  of  bis  writings ;  but 
it  is  and  it  ever  has  been  our  opiD^* 
km,  that  their  general  effect  is  unfa* 
T<»abie  to  manners,  and  to  the  de* 
"velopment  of  true  principles  coa^ 
ceming  them. 

We  love  the  spirit  of  gayety  and 
mirth.  The  benevolence  of  nature 
has  furnished  much  food  for  this 
spirit,  in  our  domestic  and  social 
condition.  It  springs  spontaneously 
in  the  hearts  of  the  young  and  the 
happy,  and  the  brow  of  age  is  soft> 
ened  by  its  genial  influence.  Aa 
active  and  playful  imagination  finds 
food  for  it,  in  the  every-day  oocuiw 
rences  of  life,  as  well  aa  in  rare  and 
uneommon  incidents.  The  kind  of 
mirth  we  mean,  is  perfectly  cQiisi»* 
tent  wiA  refinement  c^  manneis, 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment  But  the 
•coarse  caricatures  of  low  life,  the 
ludicrous  and  improbable  adventures, 
the  vulgar  and  uogrammatical  talk 
with  which  these  books  abound, 
have  no  tendency  *^  to  mend  die  man- 
ners, or  refine  the  heart^'  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  evident  that  such  an 
incessant  *^  dancing  Jim  Crow;^' 
sudi  a  constant  exhibition  of  the  ex- 
cessively ludicrous,  mingled  as  it  is 
with  virtue,  vice,  and  misfortune, 
and  glaring  forth  under  every  a»> 
pect  of  life,  particularly  of  common 
and  low  life,  has  the  effect  of  hard- 
ening the  heart,  and  preventing  the 
spontaneous  flow  of  generous,  natu- 
ral feeling.  The  spirit  of  ridicule, 
than  which  none  is  more  averse  tb 
true  politeness,  though  it  is  ever  the 
handmaid  of  fashion,  is  fostered  and 
grows  apace.  We  learn  to  look  at 
the  things  around  us,  not  with  a 
kindly  benevolence,  a  sympathy  in 
our  common  nature,  nor  yet  with  an 
ever  ready  smile  for  the  gleams  of 
genuine  humor  and  originality  ;  we 
are  not  content  to  smile,  we  must 
laugh ;  and  no  accident,  or  distor- 
tion, or  caricature,  is  too  gross  for 
an  occasion.  It  is  a  great  conve- 
nience, no  doubt,  to  a  certain  class 
of  readers,  those  who  live  upon  bor- 
rowed wit,  the  kveis  of  cant  phra- 
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aee,  to  have  a  broad  and  perennial 
supply  of  pithy  and  humorous  say- 
ings  to  quote  from.  To  this  class, 
Sam.  Waller  must  be  an  inestima- 
ble treasure ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
ttiark,  that  the  oAener  repeated,  the 
more  witty  both  the  sayings  and  the 
repeaters  of  them  seem  to  grow, 
until  they  become  quite  overpower- 
ing, to  one  who  is  content  with  that 
kind  of  wit  which  darts  its  rays  into 
the  mind,  and  startles  it  with  a  de- 
lightful consciousness  of  a  bright, 
original  idea ;  but  which  oflen  pro- 
duces little  more  external  effect  than 
an  intelligent,  beaming  smile,  that 
eager  lighting  up  of  the  features, 
which  generally  attends  a  sudden 
and  pl^urable  excitement  of  the 
imagination. 

To  Mr.  Dickens^  imtULtors,  the 
mat  class  who  write  droll  stories 
lor  the  periodicals,  the  above  re- 
narks  will  apply  still  more  strongly. 
It  must  be  observed  that  in  these 
productions,  even  where  satire  is 
evidently  the  object,  it  is  seldom  the 
faults  or  follies  of  the  world  that  are 
aimed  at  Their  remarks  are  con- 
fined to  manners  and  external  ob- 
servances, and  their  object  seems  to 
be  to  flatter  the  higher  and  more  ex- 
clusive classes,  by  placing  every 
thing  beneath  or  apart  from  them, 
in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view,  or,  in 
homely  phrase,  by  making  fun  of 
lAsffi.  Does  a  tradesman  or  me- 
chanic invite  his  friends  to  dinner, 
and  are  they  joyous  and  happy  in 
their  honest  and  homely  pleasures, 
they  become,  forsooth,  a  most  de- 
lightful subject  for  quizzing,  to  the 
highly  polished  and  refined  circle  in 
the  next  square.  The  picture  is 
taken  in  excessive  caricature,  and 
presented.  And  what  are  the  ob- 
jects of  ridicule?  The  lady  who 
was  obliged  to  leave  her  parlor,  that 
dinner  might  be  properly  arranged ; 
Uie  accident  that  spoiled  the  soup ; 
the  scantiness  or  redundance  of 
some  particular  dish;  the  mistakes 
of  a  raw  footboy,  or  a  new  servants 
gill  from  the  country ;  every  thing 


is  food  for  merriment  The  sin** 
cerity,  the  hospitality,  the  hearti- 
ness and  cheerfulness  of  their  en- 
joyments, go  for  nothing ;  they  are 
not  in  high  style ;  they  do  not  un- 
derstand hoH'ton^  and,  therefore, 
are  they  to  be  derided,  and  either 
to  renounce  their  social  enjoyments, 
from  fear  of  offending  against  some 
law  of  etiquette  in  their  entertain- 
ments ;  or  to  spend  their  lives  in  a 
vain  and  fruitless  imitation  of  the 
exclusive  classes,  which,  if  succeed- 
ed in,  would  rather  lower,  than  ex- 
alt them  in  the  scale  of  moral  and 
rational  beings.  Who  does  not  per- 
ceive that  the  disproportionate  im- 
portance attached,  in  these  works, 
to  mere  externals;  the  ridicule 
thrown  upon  every  thing  that  difiers 
from  the  arbitrary  rules  of  a  par- 
ticular class,  must  have  the  effect 
not  only  of  destroying  all  originality 
and  variety  of  character,  but  of  low- 
ering the  scale  of  intelligence,  of 
morals,  and  particularly  of  manners, 
since  a  fearless  and  independent 
originality  is  far  less  vulgar  than  a 
timid  and  servile  imitation.  It  is 
said  that  improvements  have  been 
made  in  English  poor-houses,  since 
the  appearance  of  Oliver  Twist  It 
is  also  said  that  certain  comfortable, 
and  formerly  respectable  streets  and 
squares  in  London,  have  been  al- 
most depopulated,  in  consequence 
of  the  ridicule  attached  to  them,  by 
being  made  the  supposed  residen- 
ces of  some  of  these  unfortunate 
people,  so  distressingly  ignorant  of 
the  conventionalisms  of  high  life. 
Such  was  the  character  and  tenden- 
cy of  the  greater  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish literature,  imported  among  lis 
at  the  period  of  which  we  speak. 

We  have  alluded  to  our  own 
cookery  books,  our  etiquette  books, 
&SC.  But  among  the  most  remarka- 
ble phenomena  of  the  time,  was 
the  change  which  came  over  two  of 
the  most  popular  and  influential  of 
our  authors,  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  and 
Mr.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper.  The 
iormer  of  these  had  acquired  .iame 
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as  a  poet.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
in  the  compass  of  American  literal 
ture,  which  shows  genius  of  a  high- 
er order,  than  the  early  poems»  the 
scripture  pieces  of  N.  P.  Willis. 
There  is  an  elevation  of  thought,  a 
chastened  brilliancy  of  imagination, 
a  depth  of  feeling,  a  beauty  of  ex« 
pression,  which  mark  the  true  poet, 
and  indicate  clearly  enough  what 
his  vocation  ought  to  have  been. 
Had  he  persevered  in  his  poetical 
career,  he  must  have  taken  a  high 
stand,  perhaps  the  highest  among 
the  authors  of  his  country  ;  and  he 
might  have  done  much  to  preserve 
and  foster  in  the  general  mind,  the 
pure  and  elevating  influences  which 
poetry  of  a  high  order,  always  sheds 
around  it  But  he  lowered  himself 
to  the  yoke  of  popular  opinion. 
The  mere  externals,  the  trivialities, 
the  barren  practicalities  of  life,  took 
possession  of  his  fine  mind,  his  no- 
ble fancy,  and  fashion  and  high  life 
became  the  objects  of  his  ambition, 
and  the  themes  of  his  pen.  He 
went  to  Europe.  But  the  thousand 
associations  with  the  venerable  past, 
the  mighty  dead,  the  fame,  the  glo- 
ry, the  poetic  beauty  and  grandeur 
which  fill  the  very  atmosphere  in 
which  he  moved,  had  now  no  power 
to  stir  his  imagination.  Inklings  of 
Adventure,  Letters  from  under  a 
Bridge,  descriptions  of  breakfasts, 
dinners,  suppers,  furniture,  dress, 
and,  above  all,  fashions,  modes  and 
customs;  these  were  the  subjects 
which  filled  his  soul,  and  which,  he 
rightly  judged,  would  prove  more 
acceptable  to  his  countrymen  and 
eountrywomen,  than  mere  abstract 
idealisms,  romantic  nonsense,  as  it 
was  the  fashion  to  call  every  thing 
which  had  not  an  immediate  practi- 
cal bearing  on  the  interests  and 
pleasures  of  outward  life.  It  may 
be  said  that  Willis  could  not  have 
lived  on  poetry.  He  could  not  have 
lived  as  he  wished  to  live,  as  all 
wished  to  live,  in  splendor,  in  luxu- 
ry, in  the  odor  and  sanctity  of  ex- 
clusive fashion.     He  followed  the 


general  current ;  arid  it  shows  how 
strong  that  current  must  have  beeoy 
when  such  minds  as  his,  were  not 
only  drawn  into  it,  but  led  to 
bend  the  whole  strength  of  their 
genius  and  their  talents,  to  foster 
and  encourage  the  trivial,  sensu- 
ous, material,  taste  and  spirit  of  the 
time. 

Halleck,  before  this,  had  ceased 
to  write,  and  had  taken  to  the  count- 
ing house.  What  might  not  the 
author  of  Fanny  and  of  Marco  Bos- 
zaris,  have  done  to  check  the  mere 
pride  of  wealth,  and  encourage  the 
pride  of  noble  feeling.  Percivai, 
too,  shrank  more  and  more  from  a. 
society  which  grew  more  and  more 
uncongenial  to  his  taste.  He  could 
not  write  that  which  would  not  be 
read  and  approved ;  so  he,  for  a 
time,  left  the  haunts  of  men,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  rocks  and 
lonely  fields ;  and  in  studying  their 
secrets,  and  collecting  their  treas* 
ures,  in  communing  with  wild  and 
solitary  naiure,  found  a  solace 
which  he  sought  in  vain  from  the 
sympathy  and  appreciation  of  his 
fellow  men. 

Mr.  Cooper,  the  author  of  hi^ 
and  spirit-stirring  tales  of  the  forest 
and  of  the  deep,  works  eminently 
calculated  to  cultivate  the  taste  and 
imagination,  and  to  enrich  the  lite* 
rature  of  our  country ;  he,  too,  for- 
sook his  high  vocation,  and  on  re- 
turning from  his  residence  abroad, 
where  he  had  assiduously  striven  to 
obtain  the  honors  and  distinctions  of 
t(m^  produced  his  famous  Home  as 
Found,  a  book  remarkable  for  many 
things,  but  for  none  so  much  as  for 
showing  how  the  naturally  fine  mind 
of  the  author  had  become  enthralled 
to  the  prevailing  low,  contracted, 
mechanical  spirit,  as  evinced  in  his 
strictures  on  society  and  manners. 
Mr.  Cooper  had  it  in  his  power,  at 
this  time,  to  do  much  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  manners,  for  all  eyes 
and  ears  were  open,  looking  for 
what  should  be  said  and  done  by 
those  who  had  been  abroad.    Had 
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he  written  a  book  inculcating  selC- 
respectand  independence  of  thought 
and  action ;  Imd  he  shown  how  our 
new  and  peculiar  position  enabled 
us  to  throw  off  the  burden  which 
time,  and  prejudice,  and  opinion, 
had  thrown  around  an  old  and  arti- 
ficial  society,  and  instead  of  im- 
posing fashion  and  prescription  as  a 
guide,  had  directed  us  to  the  princi- 
ples of  fitness,  of  convenience,  of 
true  politeness,  of  genuine  taste,  he 
might,  by  his  influence,  have  in- 
creased our  true  respectability,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  But  instead 
of  this,  much  as  he  complained  of 
provincialism,  and  want  of  inde- 
pendence, he  certainly  did  his  best 
to  frighten  the  Americans  (already, 
as  we  have  seen,  timid  and  anxious 
to  a  ridiculous  degree,)  into  a  be- 
lief that  all  manners  were  shocking, 
and  vulgar,  and  unbearable,  unless 
they  were  formed  upon  one  particu- 
lar model,  and  that  model,  not  found- 
ed as  it  should  be,  upon  benevo- 
lence, nature,  and  fitness,  but  drawn 
from  the  arbitrary  rules  and  cus- 
toms of  a  cold-hearted  and  artificial 
foreign  society.  Miss  £fiingham  is 
an  impersonation  of  etiquette,  and 
80  is  the  elegant  Mr.  Effingham, 
her  father.  The  French  governess, 
who  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
to  utter  oracles  on  fashionable  usage, 
rings  changes  through  the  whole 
book,  on  reUnue^  good  tone^  and 
saooir  vivre.  The  faults  of  our  so- 
ciety, the  manifold  deficiencies  in 
manners,  are  represented  as  spring- 
ing from  want  of  a  capital^  contain- 
ing a  circle  whose  customs  shall  be 
a  law  unto  all  the  rest.  Nothing  is 
left  to  good  sense ;  nothing  to  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  institutions,  and 
habits  of  life.  Wine  must  be  drunk, 
eggs  must  be  opened,  puddings  must 
be  helped,  rooms  must  be  entered 
in  a  particular  way,  the  way  that 
Mr.  Cooper  had  been  accustomed  to 

see  in Square,  or  at  the  Hotel 

de  ,  or  the   unhappy   wights 

were  branded  as  naive,  provinci€d^ 
wifinished — ^terms,  in  Mr.  Cooper's 


vocabulary,  the  most  humiliating  and 
«fegradii«. 

Thus  every  thing,  both  from 
abroad  and  at  home,  conspired  to 
raise  the  value  of  wealth,  and  the  im- 
portance of  mere  externals,  and  to 
make  manners  an  object  of  univer- 
sal study  and  anxiety.  Many  cir- 
cumstances were  favorable  to  their 
cultivation,  particularly  the  leisure, 
and  the  means  of  increased  social 
intercourse,  which  were  the  con- 
comitants of  sudden  and  general 
wealth.  ELow  then  did  it  happen 
that  the  springs  of  society  did  not 
work  more  easily  ?  That  there  was 
not  more  of  grace  and  elegance,  of 
enjoyment,  of  ease  and  freedom,  of 
gentle  courtesy,  of  self  and  mutual 
respect  among  men  and  women  ? 

In  detailing  the  prevailing  influ- 
ences of  the  time,  this  question  has 
been  already  almost  cmswered.  The 
influx  of  wealth  had  raised  multi- 
tudes to  situations,  for  which  they 
were  not  by  previous  education  and 
habits  prepared.  Where  wealth  and 
accidental  circumstances  were  the 
only  or  principal  objects  of  respect, 
society  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
vulgar.  Not  having  the  resisting 
and  self-directing  power,  which  a 
cultivated  judgment  and  taste  would 
have  bestowed,  the  severe  strictures 
of  foreigners  caused  an  undue  de- 
gree of  distrust,  and  led  to  a  servile 
spirit  of  imitation,  than  which  a 
power  more  destructive  of  dignity, 
of  ease,  of  grace,  of  variety,  of  ele- 
vation of  any  kind,  does  not  exist* 
Add  to  this  the  eflect  of  a  whole 
literature  of  direct  or  indirect  ridi- 
cule. The  larger  cities  became 
afraid  they  should  not  resemble,  in 
every  particular,  the  state  of  things 
in  LfOndon  and  Paris.  The  smaller 
cities  and  larger  villages  were  in  a 
panic,  lest  they  should  be  supposed 
to  difier  in  any  of  their  modes  and 
customs,  from  New  York,  or  Bos- 
ton, or  Philadelphia.  The  old  fam- 
ilies of  the  country  were  frightened 
and  disgusted  at  the  encroachments 
of  the  new  people*  and  retired  with 
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as  much  haste  as  their  dignified 
habits  would  permit,  from  an  arena 
that  was  desecrated  by  the*  presence 
of  mu$hroom  gentility ;  while  these 
last,  uncertain  of  their  position,  and 
each  anxious  and  determined  to  be 
greater  than  the  other,  sought  to  in- 
crease their  consequence,  by  all 
sorts  of  airs  and  pretension.  Am- 
bition became  the  ruling  passion, 
even  of  childhood.  The  lovely  free- 
dom and  unsuspiciousness  of  that 
interesting  period  was,  under  ma- 
ternal tuition,  tinged  with  the  spirit 
of  sordid  calculation ;  and  the  little 
things  in  pantalettes,  instead  of 
yielding  to  the  joyous  and  trusting 
confidence  and  love,  natural  to  their 
age,  might  be  seen  and  heard  eager- 
ly discussing  and  settling,  often 
laughably  enough,  the  exact  grade 
of  gentility  of  some  little  playmate, 
and  the  precise  degree  of  attention 
and  respect  which  she  was  entitled 
to  receive,  in  virtue  of  her  mother's 
fashion,  or  her  father's  wealth  or 
office.  Jealousy,  distrust,  and  fear, 
took  the  place  of  honest  confidence, 
and  generous  friendship.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  settled  principles 
of  action,  except  a  general  deter- 
mination in  each  one  to  be  first. 
People  were  much  in  society,  but 
the  communion  of  mind  with  mind 
and  heart  with  heart,  was  deadened 
and  interrupted  by  some  ambitious 
desire,  or  some  latent  fear,  connect- 
ed with  the  wealth  or  the  standing 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. Instead  of  the  genuine 
demonstration  of  respectful  and  kind 
feeling,  which  is  the  result,  where 
honor  is  paid  to  character,  there  was 
the  variable  and  fitful  expression, 
either  of  strong  regard,  or  of  entire 
neglect,  as  expediency,  or  a  desire 
for  popularity,  or  some  other  tem- 
porary motive,  swayed  the  ambi- 
tious mind,  and  led  it  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  wish  to  ingratiate  itself 
with  individuals  or  with  classes. 
Tender,  delicate,  sincere  natures, 
were  of  coarse  unsatisfied  with  this 
selfish  and  variable  regard;  and 


what  wonder  if  such,  unwilling  to 
enter  upon  the  strife  of  competition, 
and  incapable  of  perpetual  Simula* 
tion,  shrank  away  from  this  heart- 
less intercourse,  and  came,  very  un- 
justly, to  be  considered  as  cold  and 
unsocial. 

In  the  work  of  Mr.  Cooper  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  he  repeat- 
edly makes  the  remark,  that  while 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  larger  cities,  were  inferior  to 
the  same  class  abroad,  those  of  our 
villages  and  retired  country  places, 
were  vastly  superior.  This  was 
probably  true ;  and  where  shall  we 
find  the  solution?  Was  it  not  thai 
the  latter,  being  more  free  from 
the  immediate  pressure  of  artificial 
modes  and  foreign  opinions,  and 
having,  as  they  all  had,  leisure,  lit- 
erature, and  the  means  of  general 
cultivation,  (and  be  it  remarked, 
that  the  literature  of  refinement  and 
taste  was  not  so  soon  displaced  by 
the  literature  of  ridicule  and  fash- 
ion, in  the  country  as  in  the  city,) 
exhibited  the  natural  result  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  in  increased  re- 
finement and  self  and  mutual  re- 
spect? They  were  not  tormented 
with  the  fear  of  being  in  bad  taste, 
or  out  of  the  fashion.  Somehow  or 
other,  they  had  acquired  the  idea 
that  they  had  a  right  to  judge  of 
these  things  for  themselves;  and 
the  consequence  was,  an  easy  dig- 
nity and  self-possession,  a  mental 
sprightliness  and  independence, 
which  the  anxious  and  trembling 
imitator  of  fashion  would  have  given 
the  world  to  possess,  but  which  she 
could  never  attain.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  these  persons  to  send  to 
a  foreign  land,  to  learn  how  to  ar- 
range their  fbmiture,  and  in  what 
part  of  a  room  they  should  stand 
when  they  received  company.— 
Where  there  is  cultivation  and  re- 
finement of  mind,  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  mingle  freely  widi  equals, 
there  will  naturally  be  found  po- 
liteness and  good  breeding.  When 
there  is  no  strong  counteracting  ten- 
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dency,  the  principles  of  a  just  taste 
are  developed  simultaaeously  with 
the  intellect  and  the  imagination; 
lor  they  depend  apon  a  good  judg- 
ment, and  a  delicate  perception  of 
the  beautiful ;  a  union  which  it 
should  ever  be  a  main  point  in  edu- 
cation to  form. 

Afler  Mr.  Cooper  wrote,  things  in 
the  country  were  not  improved. 
The  spirit  emanating  from  the  me«* 
tropolis,  extended  its  influence,  in 
some  measure,  into  remote  placesw 
It  is  true  that  the  material  comforts 
and  elegances  of  life  were  increas- 
ed. But  the  eagerness  to  acquire 
these  envied  distinctions,  wrought  a 
change  unfavorable  to  real  eleva- 
tion, purity,  and  benevolence  of 
efaaracter.  'There  became  less  of 
elegant,  literary  leisure ;  of  refined, 
social  intercourse ;  of  kind  and  lib- 
eral reciprocation  of  neighborly  offi- 
ces ;  less  of  quiet,  modest  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  feeling.  The 
objects  of  life  were  show  and  os- 
tentation rather  than  personal  im- 
provement and  happiness.  While 
the  appliances  of  luxury  increased, 
life  itself  became  coarser  and  more 
practical.  The  cultivated  and  re- 
flecting mind  lost  some  measure  of 
its  influence,  and  the  characters 
which  came  to  be  held  up  for  imi- 
tation in  the  domestic  cirele,  were 
those  who  were  most  assiduous 
and  skillful  in  all  the  little  arts  of 
gradually  elevating  their  social  po- 
sition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have 
all  along  been  speaking  of  what  Aos 
been^  of  what  was  at  a>  certain  peri- 
od. We  have  described  a  state  of 
things  which  was  general,  but,  hap- 
pily, not  universal.  Good  judg- 
ment, good  taste,  independence,  and 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  objects  of 
life,  and  what  constitutes  the  charm 
of  society,  were  by  no  means  want- 
ing in  individuals  or  in  faonlies, 
among  the  newly  rich  as  well  as 
others ;  but  they  were  not  sufficient- 
ly numerous,  to  feel  the  comfort  of 
extended  congeniality  and  sympo^ 


Ay,  or  the  pow^  and  influence  of 
combined  force.  Here  and  there 
was  one  of  sufficient  sbength  to  give 
the  tone  to  a  circle  or  a  neighbor- 
hood ;  but  the  coarser  and  more 
daring  minds  generally  usurped  the 
prominent  places  in  society,  and  in 
the  jumble  of  life,  and  struggle  for 
precedence,  the  finer  particles  were 
shaken  out  of  sight. 

Mr.  Cooper  says  that  with  us,  two 
years  constitutes  antiquity;  and  if, 
as  has  been  observed,  time  is  long, 
in  proportion  to  the  iniportant  events 
and  changes  taking  place  in  it,  then 
may  the  last  five  or  six  years  be 
called  indeed  an  age,  for  manifold 
have  been  its  revolutions.  We 
need  not  describe  the  great  coni*> 
ameicial  calamity,  which  iock  place 
at  about  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  when  thousands  who  had 
rested  upon  their  wealth  as  upon  a 
sure  foundation  for  themselves  and 
for  their  children,  found  it  suddenly 
crumbling  to  dust  beneath  them; 
but  we  may  examine  its  bearings 
upon  the  subject  we  are  consider^ 
ing ;  we  may  try  if  we  can  not  dis- 
cern a  jewel  in  the  head  of  tliis  ugly 
monster. 

And  we  rejoice  to  say  that  the 
germs  of  a  truer  and  better  philoso- 
phy of  life  and  manners  may  be 
perceived,  though,  as  yet,  strug- 
gling with  old  influences,  and  not 
developed  into  visible  and  tangible 
form  and  proportion.  Experience, 
the  great  teacher,  though  her  les- 
sons have  been  rudely  given,  and 
quite  in  the  reputed  style  of  a  step- 
mother, has  taught  some  deep  and 
important  truths,  and  none  more 
fprcibly  than  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  self-dependence;  the 
virtue  and  comfort  that  is  to  be 
found  in  activity ;  and  the  dignity 
and  happiness  which  may  be  thrown 
over  the  domestic  or  social  circle, 
without  the  aid  of  extreme  wealth, 
or  high  fashion.  Those  who  have 
retained  their  wealth,  have  been 
startled  by  the  shock  which  has 
vibrated  every  where  around  them; 
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and  many  of  those  who  have  lost  it, 
have  been  surprised  to  find  how 
much  of  that  which  gives  content- 
ment  to  the  mind,  and  beauty  and 
grace  to  life,  still  remains  to  them. 
An  old,  imported  prejudice,  that  it 
was  in  some  measure  disgraceful 
for  a  lady  to  exert  her  talents  for 
her  own  support,  that  idleness  was 
necessary  to  gentility,  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  exploded,  and  with  it 
what  a  world  of  helpless  unhappt- 
joess,  how  much  cramping  of  noble 
powers.  Work,  activity  of  all  kinds, 
is  coming  into  repute.  Misfortune 
has  brought  individuals  more  into 
contact  with  the  better  parts  of  each 
other^a  nature.  People  are  discov- 
ering that  the  blessing  and  charm  of 
social  intercourse,  is  not  all  in  splen^ 
dor  and  show;  and  they  are  be* 
ginning  to  have  the  courage  to  en- 
tertain their  friends  with  greater 
simplicity ;  to  depend  more  on  the 
mind  for  enjoyment,  and  less  on 
the  lights,  and  the  music,  and  the 
supper.  (Peat  le  premier  pas  qui 
eaute.  If  we  can  think  for  our- 
selves on  one  subject,  we  shall  soon 
do  so  on  many  subjects.  Symp- 
toms of  independence  of  thought  in 
modes  and  customs,  are  here  and 
4here  discernible ;  and  we  are  some- 
times referred  to  what  is  beautiful, 
cmd  becoming,  and  proper,  rather 
than  to  what  is  fashionable.  These 
improvements  may  be  referred  to 
experience  and  reflection;  but  a 
new  feature  in  our  literature  is  de- 
cidedly showing  itself,  and  a  new 
taste  and  turn  of  thinking  springing 
up  in  consequence. 

The  fashionable  novel,  the  bur- 
lesque caricature,  and  the  tissue  of 
ludicrous  adventure,  no  longer  con- 
stitute the  sole  reading  of  any  class. 
Old  English  literature  and  history, 
have  been  gradually  coming  into 
vogue.  The  finest  minds  of  our  age 
have  been  devoted  to  the  production 
of  essays,  biographical,  critical,  mo- 
ral, and  philosophical.  These  es- 
says, written  with  wonderful  force 
of  thought,  and  marveioos  power  of 


expression,  are  made  by  their  sub- 
jects and  their  style,  of  deep  and 
universal  interest ;  while  their  short- 
ness and  condensation,  invite  to  gen- 
eral perusal.  Many  of  them,  ap- 
pearing first  in  reviews,  have  been 
lately  published  in  collective  vol- 
umes, forming  a  precious  little  libra- 
ry of  wisdom.  They  were  not  in- 
tended to  make  profound  scholars  or 
deep  philosophers,  but  it  may  be 
reasonably  asserted  that  they  have 
done  more,  and  will  do  more,  to 
form  the  general  mind  to  correct 
habits  of  thought,  upon  character, 
life,  and  society,  than  all  the  other 
literature  of  the  last  fifteen  yean 
combined. 

New  and  better  views  of  life  have 
also  arisen  spontaneously  from  the 
discipline  of  misfortune,  which  has 
overtaken  thousands  of  families,  and 
driven  others  by  necessity  or  fear 
into  habits  of  economy.  There  has 
been  less  extravagance  of  expendi- 
ture, .  less  frivolity,  less  show,  and 
less  love  of  show.  Serious  thoughts 
of  a  future  world,  and  of  the  high 
ends  of  existence,  have  gained  ad* 
mission  to  minds  that  were  before 
wholly  engrossed  either  in  schemes 
of  ambition  or  in  a  round  of  heart- 
less pleasures. 

But  what  has  this  new  philosophy 
to  do  with  manners  ?  How  are  man- 
ners to  be  improved  by  new  modes 
of  thinking  ?  Manners  more  than 
any  thing.  Whatever  tends  to  ren- 
der the  perceptions  clear  and  acute, 
to  lead  the  mind  to  think  and  judge 
for  itself,  to  refine  the  imagination, 
to  inspire  a^ve  of  beauty,  and  o^ 
der,  and  fitness,  to  give  just  ideas 
of  what  we  owe  to  others,  and  what 
to  ourselves,  to  impart  to  the  taste 
an  accurate  power  of  discrimination, 
must  of  course  have  a  favorable 
efiect  upon  our  modes  of  communi- 
cation with  those  around  us.  And 
let  us  not  be  understood  as  placing 
a  small  value  on  the  courtesies,  and 
amenities,  and  graces  of  society — 
on  whatever  tends  to  render  inter- 
course with  our  equals  easy  and 
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agreeable— or  even  on  ceremonioua 
modes  and  forms  when  such  are  ne- 
cessary. The  communion  of  mind 
wilh  mind  is  a  precious  privilege) 
on  which  many  of  our  virtues  and 
much  of  our  highest  happiness  de- 
pends; and  whatever  is  connected 
with  it  deserves  careful  study  and 
attention.  All  we  have  contended^ 
or  would  contend  for,  is  the  right  to 
firee  ourselves  from  the  thraldom  of 
exclusive  fashion,  the  pitiful  spirit  of 
servile  imitation,  particularly  of  ev 
ery  foreign  custom,  whether  adapt* 
ed  to  our  condition  or  not  We 
would  be  glad  to  see  more  ease^ 
more  polish,  more  refinement,  more 
variety,  more  freedom,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  in  order  to  attain 
them  we  must  have  more  self-reli- 
ance and  independence;  that  we 
most  permit  ourselves  to  think  and 
act  without  constant  and  timid  sub- 
servience to  an  arbitrary  standard ; 
that  we  must  refer  to  first  princi- 
ples, to  taste,  and  not  alone  to  fash- 
ionable prescription.  Neither  let  us 
be  understood  as  deprecating  for- 
eign criticism,  or  in  all  instances 
rejecting  foreign  customs.  So  far 
from  it,  we  felt  truly  obliged  to  the 
writers  and  travelers  mentioned 
above,  whether  friendly  or  unfriend- 
ly. They  undoubtedly  did  much 
good  in  pointing  out  and  lashing 
what  few  among  ourselves  would 
have  had  courage  to  attack ;  and 
if  the  habits  of  filthy  spitting,  of 
rapid  eating,  and  of  foolishly  beti- 
tling  every  male  biped  in  our  land, 
could  be  done  away  by  any  number 
of  Mrs.  Trollopes,  we  would  gladly 
welcome  one  every  month.  But  we 
think  there  was  no  necessity  for  be- 
ing so  much  frightened  at  criticism ; 
of  giving  up  our  claim  to  the  right 
and  power  of  self-guidance  and  self- 
improvement,  particularly  when  the 
principles  of  society  and  of  taste 
lie  as  open  to  us  as  to  them.  It 
was  originally  our  intention  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  these  princi- 
ples, and  to  prove  that  taste  is  a 
thing  separate  ficom  and  independ* 
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ent  of  fashionable  usage,  but  the 
subject  has  been  so  well  treated  in 
an  essay  recently  published  in  this 
magazine,  as  to  leave  nothing  far- 
ther to  be  said  in  the  way  of  explan- 
ation ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  used 
the  terms  in  their  distinct  and  recog- 
nized meaning. 

We  would  not  discourage  those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  visit 
foreign  countries.  The  delight  and 
improvement  of  traveling  abroad,  if 
undertaken  with  proper  objects,  must 
be  great  indeed.  Our  heart  leaps 
within  us  at  the  veiy  thought  of 
standing  on  the  soil  of  England, 
of  gazing  on  the  ^  liiied  fields  of 
France,"  of  sailing  up  the  **  storied 
Rhine ;"  of  beholding  the  glorious 
works  of  nature  and  of  art,  concern- 
ing which  we  have  heard  so  much. 
But  the  same  heavens  are  over  us 
here  as  there ;  we  have  the  same 
literature  upon  our  tables,  we  are 
from  infancy  familiar  with  the  same 
ideas.  Here  as  there  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  human  beings  who  need 
our  love,  our  pity,  and  to  whom  it 
is  our  duty  to  make  ourselves  use- 
ful and  agreeable.  And  here  as 
there,  and  perhaps  more  easily  here 
than  there,  we  can  drop  and  discard 
whatever  encumbers  and  deadens 
social  interoourse,  and  make  it  what 
it  was  intended  by  heaven  to  be,  a 
solace  and  a  blessing;  a  help  to 
morality  and  religion ;  an  improver 
of  whatever  is  good  and  beautiful  in 
our  nature  and  condition ;  a  peren- 
nial fount  of  enjoyment  in  the  path- 
way of  life. 

We  had  intended  to  take  a  more 
particular  notice  of  some  of  the 
books  of  etiquette,  and  essays  on 
manners,  to  which  we  alluded  on  a 
former  p&ge,  but  our  limits  will  not 
permit.  There  is  one  branch  of 
our  subject,  however,  which,  from 
the  importance  attached  to  it,  and 
the  efforts  made  to  improve  in  it, 
with  not  always  a  very  favorable 
result,  demands  a  more  particular 
exemplification.  We  mean  numner^ 
individual  carriage  or  bearing,  and 
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particularly  as  applied  to  females. 
Ko  one  can  think  this  subject  unim- 
portant who  knows,  as  we  do,  that  it 
is  considered  the  very  first  point  in 
female  education,  taking  precedence 
even  of  a  knowledge  of  etiquette  ; 
that  those  schools  are  most  popular 
where  most  attention  is  paid  directly 
Id  it ;  that  from  infancy  upward  no 
phrase  is  so  of\en  repeated  in  the 
girlish  ear,  as  '*  be  lady-like  in  your 
manner;"  and  that  there  is  more 
care  and  effort  expended  upon  this 
one  point,  than  upon  all  others  put 
together.  All  acknowledge  the  in- 
fluence of  a  pleasing  manner ;  it  is 
important  that  it  should  receive  at- 
tention and  culture.  But  we  are, 
probably,  singular  in  our  opinion, 
that  indirect  teaching  by  example, 
by  general  cultivation  of  the  pow- 
ers of  taste  and  observation,  by  in- 
stilling an  early  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  grace, 
would  have  more  influence  in  form- 
ing a  pleasing  manner,  than  the 
teasing,  didactic  rules  and  lessons  so 
incessantly  insisted  on,  and  in  gen- 
eral with  so  little  effect.  We  would 
not  paint  the  petals  of  a  tulip  to  in- 
crease its  beauty ;  we  would  enrich 
the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  we  would 
expose  it  to  the  smile  of  heaven, 
and  all  genial  influences ;  we  would 
guard  it  from  insects,  and  clear  it 
from  noxious  weeds ;  and  we  would 
let  nature  do  the  rest,  confidently 
expecting  that  the  unfolded  flower 
would  possess  beauty  of  form  and 
richness  of  coloring. 

But  our  greatest  point  of  difier- 
ence  lies  not  so  much  in  the  mode 
of  culture  as  in  the  thing  itself. 
What  we  have  seen  admired  as  the 
perfection  of  manner,  struck  us  as 
something  very  different,  and  we 
have  sometimes  thought  that  we 
were  farther  from  the  summit  of 
cultivation  and  refinement  in  this 
respect,  than  is  altogether  agreea- 
ble to  our  self-love  to  admit.«  The 
styles  of  manner  most  admired  and 
imitated,  have  appeared  as  some- 
thing too  distinct  from  the  character 


and  the  person,  too  much  a  thing 
put  on  for  show,  as  must  ever  be 
the  case  where  manner  is  trained  to 
a  particular  standard,  without  any 
reference  to  peculiar  disposition* 
The  perfection  of  manner  conaistB 
in  its  being  an  easy  and  natuial  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  and  the 
character,  divested  from  awkward* 
ness  by  careful  training,  and  kept 
free  from  art  and  affectation.  Whea 
this  is  done,  if  the  material  is  natu* 
rally  of  any  degree  of  fineness, 
the  result  will  be  a  beautiful  sim* 
plicity,  which  is  the  very  highest 
charm  of  manner,  and  whk^h  is 
always  acknowledged  to  be  so,  even 
where  cultivation  has  reached  ils 
extremest  point  of  perfection. 

The  progress  of  taste  in  regard 
to  manner,  may  not  unaptly  be  com* 
pared  to  that  of  the  fine  arts ;  and 
to  prove  and  illustrate  our  position, 
that  the  highest  culture  leads  us 
back  to  nature  and  simplicity,  let 
us  glance  at  one  or  two  of  these. 
The  first  step  in  civilization  is  a  de- 
parture from  nature ;  the  last  is  a 
return  to  it  The  rough  farmer  of 
the  west,  the  pioneer  of  the  wilder- 
ness, despises  the  wealth  of  foliage 
and  of  shade,  with  which  nature 
has  embowered  the  soil,  and  not 
till  he  has  cleared  the  spot  where 
his  cottage  stands  from  every  tree 
and  shrub,  does  he  think  it  weara 
an  air  of  comfort  and  civilization. 
When  all  is  bare,  and  the  forest  has 
receded  to  a  respectable  distance, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  does  he  c(»* 
gratulate  himself  upon  having  made 
an  improvement.  He  is  satisfied 
with  this,  not  for  the  mere  purposes 
of  cultivation  ;  his  taste  is  gratified 
by  seeing  something  different  from, 
and,  as  he  thinks,  superior  to  the 
primeval  wilderness  from  which  he 
has  redeemed  it.  Look  at  him,  and 
at  the  English  nobleman  who  has 
brought  into  requisition  the  finest 
talents  of  his  country,  and  expended 
thousands  in  the  effort  to  surroimd 
his  habitation  with  what  shall  ap- 
pear like  a  simple,  natuial  land- 
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scape,  and  you  have  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  taste  and  cultivation.  Be- 
tween these  two  are  many  grada- 
tions. Ornament  is  early  sought, 
but  it  is  all  of  an  artificial  kind. 
The  Lombardy  poplar,  with  its  stiff, 
straight  stem,  planted  in  rows,  the 
circular  pond,  the  .oval  grass-plat, 
the  long  rectangular  beds  of  flow- 
ers, have  their  day  and  are  admir- 
ed. But  improvement  rests  not, 
and  increasing  taste  is  shown  by  a 
still  farther  departure  from  nature. 
Flower  beds  must  be  made  in  all 
sorts  of  scientific  and  fanciful  shapes ; 
trees  must  be  cut  into  regular  form, 
or  dwarfed  to  diminutive  size  ;  fig- 
ures which  have  not  their  likeness 
in  heaven  or  on  earth,  are  arranged 
as  ornaments;  and  zizzag  walks, 
and  prim,  round  temples,  and  ter- 
raced gardens,  are  in  their  turn  es- 
teemed the  perfection  of  beauty. 
It  is  not  until  some  fine,  original, 
independent  mind,  with  an  eye  to 
perceive  the  vast  superiority  of  a 
brook  tumbling  wildly  over  its  bed 
of  rocks,  to  the  straight,  insipid  ca- 
nal ;  of  undulating  glades,  embow- 
ered in  the  thick  foliage  of  spread- 
ing maples,  to  clumps  of  straight 
and  nicely  trimmed  trees ;  of  flow- 
ers scattered  through  an  irregular 
border,  and  lifling  up  their  sweet 
faces  unexpectedly  and  by  stealth, 
to  circles,  and  rhomboids,  and  trape- 
ziums fitting  into  each  other  like  a 
joining  map ;  of  an  arbor  of  young 
trees  interlaced  with  vines,  to  the 
eight-sided  board  temple,  placed  on 
the  spot  most  exposed  to  wind  and 
nun,  and  crowned  with  its  pert,  lit- 
tle weathercock,  that  the  genuine 
principles  of  taste  in  the  laying  out 
and  ornamenting  of  grounds,  begin 
to  be  perceived.  From  this  moment, 
however,  improvement  is  rapid.  Art 
assumes  her  proper  place  as  the 
handmaid  of  nature.  She  removes 
blemishes  and  heightens  beauties ; 
she  brings  into  harmony  and  keep- 
ing the  various  features  which  na- 
ture has  impressed  upon  the  scene, 
but  she  attempts  not. to  counteract 


or  remodel  them.  Vistas  are  open- 
ed to  furnish  views  of  a  distant 
mountain ;  groves  are  tliickened  to 
hide  an  unsightly  or  incongruous 
object ;  and  thus  an  effect  is  obtain- 
ed, natural,  or  like  the  most  beau- 
tiful nature.  In  this,  as  in  manner, 
the  finer  the  taste,  the  more  correct 
the  eye,  and  the  sounder  the  judg- 
ment which  directs  the  necessary 
improvements,  the  more  beautiful 
and  perfect  will  be  the  result. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  of  the 
arts,  namely,  architecture.  The 
first  rude  dwellings  of  man  are  con- 
structed on  the  most  simple  plan. 
Trunks  of  trees  cleared  of  their 
branches,  and  overlaid  with  rough 
beams,  are  made  to  support  a  roof, 
which  sheds  the  rain,  and  affords 
shelter  to  the  family  within.  The 
most  beautiful  temples  of  Greece 
are  built  upon  the  same  plan,  and 
with  very  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tions. The  trunks  of  trees  are  rep- 
resented by  tall  and  taper  columns. 
The  plinth  on  which  they  rest  cor- 
responds with  the  rude,  square  stone, 
brought  by  the  herdsman  from  the 
mountain,  to  give  stability  to  his 
habitation.  The  beams,  with  their 
projecting  ends,  though  made  smooth 
and  regular,  are  seen  in  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  ordera ;  and  even  the  very 
channels  worn  by  the  rain,  are  pre- 
served in  the  triglyphs  of  the  Doric, 
where,  with  their  depending  drops 
just  ready  to  fall,  they  form  the 
principal  ornament  In  the  majes- 
tic order  called  the  Ionic,  what  do 
we  see  for  its  crowning  ornament, 
but  the  common  twisted  horn  ?  And 
in  the  Corinthian,  where  the  ele- 
ments of  beauty  and  grace  are  all 
combined,  we  behold  in  the  most 
conspicuous  place,  the  simple  wick- 
er basket  with  its  covering  of  board, 
in  the  midst  of  the  flowing  acanthus 
leaves.  All  succeeding  ages  have* 
attempted  improvements,  and  have 
striven,  by  splendor  of  coloring,  or 
by  profusion  of  ornament,  to  pro- 
duoe  something  that  should  be  more 
admirable;  but  the  highly  refined 
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taste  turns  from  them  all  to  the 
models  of  the  most  cultivated  na- 
tion in  her  most  cultivated  age,  and 
finds  in  their  beautiful  simplicity, 
their  symmetry,  their  fitness  and 
adaptation,  the  perfect  beau  ideal  of 
its  finest  conceptions. 

The  manner  of  persons  engrossed 
in  the  necessary  business  of  life, 
is  generally  plain,  direct  and  sim- 
ple ;  and  we  venture  to  assert,  that 
when  we  arrive  at  the  perfection 
of  breeding  and  refinement,  the 
same  epithets  will  apply — ^improved, 
of  course,  by  a  generally  cultivated 
taste,  by  tact  and  judgment,  and  by 
that  easy  dignity  which  a  conscious- 
ness of  cultivation  gives.;  in  short, 
with  some  such  difierence  as  there 
is  between  the  taper  trunk  of  the 
hickory  tree,  and  the  finely  carved 
column,  which  is  considered  the 
more  perfect,  the  more  nearly  it 
resembles  it  in  form  and  proportion. 
But  before  this  natural  and  beautiful 
result  is  gained,  there  are  many 
trials  and  many  mistakes.  With 
wealth  and  leisure,  comes  the  de- 
sire of  shining  in  society;  of  ap- 
pearing something  difierent  from 
and  superior  to,  the  common  mass. 
This  leads  us  away  from  nature, 
and  the  farther  we  advance  up- 
wards until  we  arrive  at  a  certain 
point,  the  thicker  and  more  abun- 
dant do  all  sorts  of  airs  and  afiec- 
tations  grow.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  manners  would  be  as  various  as 
the  shades  of  individual  character, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  this  must  be 
the  case  ;  but  not  even  in  dress,  is 
the  power  of  fashion  and  imitation 
more  apparent  than  in  this.  Some 
admired  model,  some  intimation  of 
a  fashionable  custom  abroad,  some 
innovation  of  a  dashing  belle  at 
home,  has  power  to  sway  the  more 
*  ^ambitious  part  of  the  female  com- 
*munity,  like  a  gale  of  wind  sweep- 
ing over  the  tall  grass  of  the  meadow. 
'  Take,  for  instance,  the  mode  of 
walking.  A  few  years  ago,  a  fash- 
ionable aspirant  might  be  known  by 
tier  peculiar  ^t.  The  short,  quickf 


flat,  plumping  step  ;  the  shoulders 
and  bust  thrown  forward,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  ostenta- 
tiously protruded  and  carried  frcMn 
side  to  side  with  every  movement ; 
the  elbows  thrown  out  and  forwaidf 
and  the  hands  meeting  in  front- 
But  some  keen-eyed  traveler  pro- 
nounced this  not  to  be  true  fashion, 
and,  therefore,  not  real  elegance. 
It  was  discovered  to  be  the  exact 
mode  of  walkiog  of  the  Paris  mmi- 
InretUSy  and  was  abandoned.  The 
manner  which  succeeded,  was  en- 
tirely  difierent.  The  person  was 
carried  as  upright  as  possible  ;  the 
hands,  especially  if  a  muff*  was 
used,  being  placed  as  low  as  the 
arms  would  permit ;  while  the  knees 
seemed  to  take  the  lead,  the  feet 
languidly  following.  This  style  has 
also  disappeared,  and  the  firm,  de- 
cided, old  English,  marching  step, 
with  head  erect  and  folded  arms,  is 
coming  into  vogue. 

So  also  in  entering  a  room.  At 
one  time,  it  must  be  done  with  a 
quick,  running  step,  and  a  manner 
all  eagerness  and  empressment.  At 
another,  the  mien  must  be  cold  and 
stately,  and  every  movement  meas- 
ured and  methodical. 

It  has  been  observed  by  scientific 
men,  that  owing  to  the  peculiarities 
of  our  climate,  the  newness  of  our 
country,  or  some  other  reason,  the 
sanguine  temperament,  that  which 
gives  gayety  of  spirits  and  personal 
activity,  prevails  among  us.  TTiis, 
with  its  rounded  form,  its  brilliant 
complexion,  and  its  mellow  hair, 
is  decidedly  the  temperament  of 
beauty,  and  under  proper  culture  it 
would  be  that  of  gmce  also.  But 
we  have  heard  that  the  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  highest  class 
of  English  society  is  a  cold,  ^pa- 
thetic indifierence  of  manner ;  one 
which,  wrapped  in  the  comtempla- 
tion  of  its  own  perfections,  is  quite 
above  and  beyond  the  sphere  of 
common  feeling  and  sentiment;  and 
into  this  manner  our  misses  and 
•chool-giria  are  carefully  trnined. 
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It  is  painful  as  well  as  ludwrous, 
to  enter  a  room  of  young  ladies, 
whose  rosy  cheeks  and  sparkling 
eyes  indicate  the  vivacity  of  their 
dispositions,  and  to  see  them  sitting 
in  starched,  and  affected,  and  uq* 
changing  attitudes,  striving  to  look 
languid,  and  indifferent,  and  lady- 
like ;  to  see  them  practicing  the 
stately,  supercilious  courtesy,  or  ex- 
tending the  two  permitted  fingers 
in  the  most  exact  of  curves.  Think 
not,  fond  mother,  or  teacher,  that 
any  degree  of  practice  is  to  make 
this  style  of  manner  natural,  or 
even  habitual.  Nature  repays  her- 
self for  the  violence  done  her,  by 
going  to  the  other  extreme  when 
the  pressure  is  taken  off.  These 
incipient  fine  ladies,  when  escaped 
firom  your  surveillance,  are  the  veri- 
est hoidens  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  allow  a 
natural  expression  of  feeling  and 
action  in  consonance  with  the  age 
and  character ;  restraining  rude- 
nesses, and  correcting  awkward- 
nesses, but  giving  scope  for  the 
thousand  nameless  graces  which 
would  play  around  the  youthful 
form  in  unconscious  ease,  if  art  and 
fashion  should  yield  part  of  their 
power  to  nature  and  taste  ? 

In  the  formation  of  manner,  re- 
ference should  be  had  to  the  phys- 
ical as  well  as  to  the  mental  char- 
acter. The  movements  of  large 
bodies  in  order  to  be  graceful,  must 
be  slow ;  smaller  bodies  can  and 
should  move  quicker.  In  contra- 
diction of  this  rule,  how  frequently 
do  we  see  small  people  despising 
their  peculiar  advantages,  and  en* 
deavoring  to  give  themselves  im- 
portance and  dignity  by  a  heavy, 
measured  tread,  and  a  stiff,  erect 
carriage ;  while  the  portly  dame, 
fearful  of  being  thought  heavy  and 
clumsy,  throws  aside  the  dignity 
which  would  sit  so  gracefully  upon 
her,  and  which  nature  would  be 
sure  to  teach  her,  and  skips  and 
dances  about   like   a  frdicksome 


kitten,  to  show  that  she  is  not  at 
all  encumbered  by  her  superior 
weight  Where  nature  has  given 
a  joyous  expression  of  countenance, 
the  sunny  hair,  the  rosy  cheek,  the 
light-hearted  laugh  is  beautiful,  is 
graceful ;  but  with  the  pale  intel- 
lectual brow,  the  dark,  thoughtful 
eye,  the  features  of  classical  re- 
pose, a  hearty  laugh  seems  incon- 
ffruous;  it  is  against  nature,  it  is 
distortion,  and  instead  of  joining  in 
it  with  earnest  sympathy,  we  feel 
uneasy  until  the  mocking  disturb- 
ance has  passed  away,  and  the 
features  have  settled  into  their  ex- 
pressive stillness,  or  into  the  mind- 
illumined  smile  playing  gently  over 
them,  like  southern  moonlight  on  a 
group  of  sculptured  marbles.  Yet 
we  have  seen,  with  a  Hebe  face 
and  figure,  a  gravity  and  demure- 
ness  that  mocked  all  efforts  to  awa- 
ken the  springs  of  gayety  which 
were  intuitively  believed  to  lie  con- 
cealed beneath  those  roses  and  dim- 
ples, and  while  so  occupied,  have 
been  paralyzed  by  a  hearty  laugh 
from  a  neighboring  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva, or  what  had,  until  that  mo- 
ment, appeared  like  one. 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  a  wo- 
man was  well  dressed  when,  afler 
seeing  her,  one  could  not  remem- 
ber what  she  had  on.  A  similar 
remark  will  apply  to  manner.  Is 
a  lady's  dress  wanting  in  neatness, 
is  it  ill-fitting,  or  tawdry,  or  too 
highly  ornamented  for  the  place 
and  occasion,  it  strikes  us  at  once, 
and  we  are  sure  to  observe  and 
remember  it  So  in  manner,  it  is 
awkwardness,  it  is  affectation,  it 
is  incongruity,  which  forces  itself 
upon  our  observation.  Where  there 
is  propriety,  and  adaptation,  and 
ease,  we  are  conscious  of  a  feeling  of 
high  gratification  and  pleasure ;  we 
are  charmed,  scarcely  knowing  why. 
It  is  like  harmony  in  music,  or  a 
happy  union  oi  colors  in  painting. 
It  is  true,  there  are  those  who  lil^ 
a  tawdry  and  over  ornamented  styie 
of  dressi  as  there  are  those  who 
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admire  manners  evidently  artificial 
and  overwrought ; '  but  they  are  not 
to  be  found  among  the  most  highly 
refined  and  cultivated.  They  are 
generally  those  who  have  begun  to 
study  the  graces  when  their  educa- 
tion has  been  nearly  or  quite  com- 
pleted ;  who  have  been  smitten 
with  a  desire  for  superior  elegance, 
and  have  supposed  that  the  more 
widely  they  departed  from  nature, 
the  more  evident  it  would  be  that 
they  had  made  it  a  peculiar  study. 
They  have  not  studied  wisely ;  that 
is,  they  have  not  gone  far  enough 
to  perceive  that  the  principles  of 
true  taste  would  lead  them  far  be- 
yond this  limbo  of  cold,  fantastic, 
unreal  shows,  which  they  have  en* 
tered  from  fear  of  being  confounded 
with  the  vulgar,  into  a  genial  and 
kindly  region,  where  they  are  per- 
mitted, nay,  required,  to  unite  the 
beauty  of  truth  with  the  charm  of 
grace. 

There  are  many  among  us  in 
this  state  of  half  progress  ;  and 
they  are  generally  most  prominent 
where  ih^  fashionables  or  would-be* 
fashionables  most  do  congregate. 
Satisfied  with  their  attainments,  they 
display  their  airs  and  afiectations, 
apparently  quite  unconscious  that 
some  whom  they  see  around  them 
with  quiet,  simple,  unobtrusive  man- 
ners, which  they  would  stigmatize 
as  no  manners  at  all^  and  yet  whose 
influence  they  can  not  but  feel,  and 
are  provoked  with  themselves  for 
feeling,  are  in  reality  practicing  that 
which  would  be  instantly  recognized 
as  good  breeding  by  the  most  re- 
fined class  of  any  cultivated  nation. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  this 
slight  essay,  we  have  used  the  term, 
society,  in  a  very  limited  sense. 
That  we  have  merely  glanced  at  its 
surface,  and  at  some  of  the  lighter  and 
more  obvious  influences,  which  have 
been,  and  which  are  affecting  it 
In  our  present  state,  when  diere 
seems  to  be  a  breathing  time  from 
overexertion  and  excitement,  a 
time  for  reflection,  for  new  prepara* 


tion  for  the  future ;  it  were  well  if 
some  one  fitted  for  the  task,  should 
probe  to  its  very  depths;  should 
show  the  tendency  for  good  or  for 
evil,  in  many  of  our  incipient  habits 
and  modes  of  thinking;  should  ex- 
amine into  our  present  systems  of 
education,  and  suggest  improve- 
ments. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  would  almost 
have  appeared  that  it  were  better  to 
bring  up  our  daughters  in  ignorance, 
than  to  endeavor  to  expand  their 
minds,  to  give  them  superior  ac- 
complishments, and  open  to  them 
an  elevated  range  of  thought — 
Among  a  community  where  the  gen- 
eral mind  was  bent  upon  dress,  and 
eating,  and  furniture,  and  carriages, 
a  rational  course  seemed  likely  to 
place  them  without  the  pale  of  that 
sympathy  and  congeniality,  which 
every  human  heart  requires.  But  the 
changes  in  society  are  working  a  cor- 
responding change  in  opinion.  Many 
who,  a  short  time  since,  were  nod- 
ding their  plumes  to  each  other,  from 
splendid  chariots,  may  now  be  seen 
some  feet  lower  upon  the  troitoirs. 
Many  who  had  set  up  as  leaders  of 
ton,  on  the  strength  of  an  elegant 
house  and  fine  furniture,  are  now  to 
be  found  dusting  their  own  chairs, 
and  washing  their  own  tea-cups, 
in  the  unaristocratic  "two  story.'* 
The  circumstances  which  gave  them 
their  consequence,  in  their  own  eyes 
and  the  eyes  of  others,  have  disap* 
peared,  and  that  wealth  which  does 
not  depend  upon  banks  and  sub- 
treasuries,  is  again  rising  into  some 
esteem.  The  class  is  daily  becom- 
ing larger,  who  think  that  a  cultiva- 
ted taste,  and  a  well-stored  intellect, 
are  advantages  worth  possessing; 
for  they  see  that  those  who  are  thus 
prepared,  generally  meet  and  sus- 
tain a  change  of  fortune,  with  far 
more  cheerfulness  and  equanimity, 
than  the  empty  and  the  vain.  And 
well  they  may;  for  the  reverses 
which  take  all  from  the  mere  world- 
lings, leave  the  others  rich  in  re- 
sources for  making  themselves  and 
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their  friends  happy.  In  such  cir« 
cumstances,  they  have  the  advan- 
tage greatly  on  their  side,  even  sup- 
posing  that  both  had  cultivated  the 
social  and  domestic  affections  with 
'the  same  fervor,  which,  however, 
can  not  be  the  case.  The  passion 
for  mere  wealth  and  show,  is  a  dis- 
organizing and  disuniting  principle 
in  its  very  essence ;  and  to  suppose 
that  the  kindly  and  humane  affec- 
tions as  readily  unite  themselves 
with  its  selfish  nature,  as  with  those 
of  a  more  elevated  kind,  is  prepos- 
terous. Whom  do  we  see,  with  the 
placid  brow  and  the  gentle  smile, 
laying  aside  the  tinsel  trappings  with 
which  affection  may  have  decked 
her  in  the  hour  of  prosperity,  and 
betaking  herself  to  the  humble  em- 
ployments which  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances requires ;  but  her  who, 
by  force  of  a  judicious  education,  or 
by  natural  strength  and  enlargement 
of  mind,  has  been  led  to  perceive 
and  appreciate  the  true  relations  of 
things ;  that  there  is  a  higher  and  a 
better  good,  than  any  the  exter- 
nals of  life  can  furnish ;  that  mind 
is  superior  to  matter,  and  of  the 
same  value,  wherever  placed ;  and 
that  sympathy  and  affection  are  the 
very  jewels  of  life,  the  pure  and  in- 
born gems  that  give  light  even  in 
darkness  ? 

Let  not  then  the  timid  and  waver- 
ing mother  be  misled  by  a  too  short- 
sighted view  of  things,  into  a  belief 
that  she  consults  the  best  welfare  of 
her  daughters,  by  restricting  their 
education  to  a  low  standard.  We 
trust  the  time  is  coming,  is  come, 
when  those  who  act  from  no  higher 


motive  than  mere  expediency,  will 
see  the  advantage  of  cultivating  all 
the  highest  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
warmest  affections  of  the  heart. 
They  will  see  that  the  commercial 
revolutions  to  which  our  country  is 
subject,  will  from  time  to  time,  come 
to  lay  waste  the  fair  fields  of  pros* 
perity,  and  that  then,  she  who  has 
been  best  prepared  by  education, 
will  be  most  likely  to  preserve  her 
own  respectability,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  those  around  her.  And  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  sad  experience 
of  the  past,  will  open  so  many  eyes 
to  the  value  of  this  better  wealth, 
that  in  the  golden  days  of  prosperity, 
superior  qualities  shall  retain  the 
ascendency  and  the  estimation  they 
deserve;  that  airs  shall  not  again 
take  precedence  of  graces,  flippan- 
cy of  wit,  rudeness  of  refinement, 
inanity  of  intelligence,  nor  apathy 
and  indifference  of  warm  and  gen- 
erous feelings.  We  even  venture 
to  hope  that  improvement  may  be 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
pleasure  and  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  exercise  of  elegant  accom- 
plishments and  useful  employments, 
shall  be  thought  fully  equal,  and  even 
superior  to  that  obtained  from  gossip- 
ing, scandal,  and  worsted  work. 

Then  will  manners  become  what 
they  should  ever  be,  the  beautiful 
index  and  exposition  of  character, 
and  will  flow  from  it  so  naturally, 
and  with  so  little  study,  that  we 
may  confidently  expect  our  stores  of 
waste  paper  to  be  very  considerably 
increased  by  superfluous  pages,  here 
and  there,  from  even  our  best  di- 
gested systems  of  etiquette. 
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When  the  Lord  had  created  roan, 
he  prepared  for  him  ^^  a  garden  east* 
ward  in  Eden,  and  there  he  put  the 
man  whom  he  had  made/'  It  would 
seem  from  this,  and  the  parallel  pas* 
sages,  that  the  terms  Eden  and  gar- 
den are  not  of  precisely  the  same 
import  Eden  appears  to  have  been 
the  name  of  a  country,  within  the 
limits  of  which  the  garden  was  situ* 
ated.  The  exact  location  either  of 
the  garden  or  country,  it  is  impossi- 
ble now  to  ascertain.  We  only 
know  that  it  was  *'  eastward^'  from 
Palestine  or  Arabia,  where  Moses 
was  when  he  wrote  this  history,  and 
that  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The 
garden,  we  are  told,  contained  *^  eve- 
ry tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight, 
and  good  for  food ;  the  tree  of  life^ 
also,  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil." 

We  have  further  mention  of  '*  the 
tree  of  life,"  in  the  following  chap- 
ter. It  was  lest  fallen,  doomed  man 
should  ^^  put  forth  his  hand,  and  par- 
take of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and 
live  forever,"  that  he  was  "sent 
forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to 
till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was 
taken."  "So  the  Lord  drave  out 
the  man ;  and  he  placed  at  the  east 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  cherubim 
and  a  flaming  sword,  which  turned 
every  way,  to  keep  ^e  way  of  the 
tree  of  life." 

Before  attempting  an  explanation 
of  this  difficult  portion  of  Scripture, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  some 
of  the  various  expositions  which 
commentators  have  given  of  it 

The  first  is  that  which  regards  the 
narrative,  in  the  first  three  chapters 
of  Genesis,  as  a  mytkusy  an  aUegory^ 
an  interesting  and  instructive  fidfle. 
The  whole  account  of  man^s  crea- 
tion and  apostasy,  it  is  said,  is  not 
veritable  history,  but  allegory,  ftnd 


is  to  be  interpreted  accordingly. 
This  view  of  the  matter  we  reject ; 
and  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  language  here  used,  is 
not  that  of  poetry  and  fiction,  but  of 
sober  J  historicai  prose.  Here  are 
no  startling  figures,  and  bold  perscmi* 
fications ;  none  of  the  imagery  and 
drapery  which  belong  to  oriental 
verse;  but  all  has  the  appearance 
of  simple^  historical  narrative  and 
truth.  *  Judging  from  the  style, 
merely,  if  the  first  three  chapters  of 
Grenesis  are  not  history,  then  is  there 
no  history  in  the  Bible.    But 

2.  The  first  three  chapters  of 
Genesis  are  to  be  regarded  as  histo* 
-ry,  because  in  their  proper,  hiatoii- 
cal  sense,  they  furnish  a  rational  ac« 
count,  and  the  only  rational  account, 
of  many  known  and  important  fads. 
Among  the  facts  here  referred  to, 
are  the  creation  of  the  world ;  the 
origin  of  the  human  race ;  the  insti- 
tutions of  marriage,  and  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  the  division  of  time  into  weeks; 
the  introduction  of  sin  and  miseiy 
into  the  world ;  the  natural  sterility 
of  the  earth,  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity of  labor;  the  subjection  of 
the  woman  to  her  husband ;  the  sor- 
rows of  child-bearing ;  the  natural 
antipathy  of  the  human  race  to  the 
serpent,  ^.  Here  is  a  long  train 
of  acknowledged  facts,  (to  which 
several  others,  we  presume,  might 
be  added,)  all  which  are  satisfacto- 
rily accounted  for,  if  we  admit  the 
historical  truth  of  the  first  chapters 
of  Genesis.  But  if  we  reject  this 
truth,  and  substitute  an  allegorical 
sense,  no  rational  account  of  them, 
and  indeed  no  account  whatever, 
can  possibly  be  given. 

3.  That  the  first  three  chapters 
of  Genesis  are  to  be  interpreted  as 
history,  is  certain  from  the  allusions 
to  them  in  other  parts  of  Scripture. 
Our  Savior  refers  to  one  of  these 
chapters,  and  quotes  expressly  from 
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it,  in  his  discoane  with  the  Phariseee, 
on  the  subject  of  divorce.  ^^  Have 
ye  not  read,  that  he  which  made 
them  at  the  beginning,  made  them 
male  and  female ;  and  said,  for  this 
cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father 
and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
unto- his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall 
be  one  flesli."  The  apostle  Paul 
refers  to  facts  recorded  in  these 
chapters,  in  his  repeated  eantrasts 
between  Adam  and  Christ,  and  in 
numerous  other  passages.  *^The 
man  is  not  of  the  woman,  but  the 
woman  of  the  man;*'  referring  to 
the  ciitumstances  of  her  creation. 
*^  Neither  was  the  man  created  for 
the  woman,  but  the  woman  for  the 
man."  lCor.xi,8,9.  "I  fear  lest, 
by  any  means,  as  the  serpent  be* 
guiled  JSoe,  through  his  suhtUty^  so 
your  mind  should  be  corrupted  from 
the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ." 
"What  are  we  to  make  of  this  pas* 
sage,  if  it  is  not  literally  true  that 
the  serpent  did  beguile  Eve,  through 
his  subtilty  ?  Again ;  ^^  I  sufier  not 
a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  au- 
thority over  the  man,  but  to  be  in 
silence ;  for  Adam  was  first  formed, 
then  Eve ;  and  Adam  was  not  de- 
ceived, but  the  woman,  being  de- 
ceived, was  in  the  transgression." 
If  these  allusions  of  the  apostle  are 
correct,  or  his  reasonings  just,  then 
the  facts  to  which  he  refers,  and 
from  which  he  reasons,  actually 
look  place,  as  recorded  in  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis. 

4.  In  proof  of  the  literal,  histori- 
cal interpretation  of  these  chapters, 
we  urge  again,  that  on  them  are 
founded  some  important  doctrines 
of  the  gospel.  Among  these  doc- 
trines are  that  of  the  primeval  taita- 
cence  of  man ;  that  of  the  apostasp  ; 
and  that  of  natural  depraoity^  in 
consequence  of  our  connection  with 
a  fallen  father.  These  doctrines, 
on  account  of  their  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  great  subject  of  re- 
demption, may  be  regarded  as  es- 
sential in  the  Christian  system.  Yet 
if  we  set  aside  the  literal  interpre- 
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tatimi  of  the  first  chapters  of  Gene- 
sis, we  leave  them  utterly  without 
foundation. 

For  these  reasons,  we  reject  the 
mythical,  allegorical  interpretation 
of  these  chapters,  and  insist  that 
they  must  be  received  in  the  liksral^ 
historieal  sense.  The  first  human 
pair  were  literally  brought  into  ex- 
istence, as  here  described ;  and 
were  placed  in  a  literal  garden  in 
Eden ;  in  which  were  literal  trees  $ 
as  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
And  here  our  first  parents  were  lit* 
erally  seduced,  through  the  subtilty 
of  the  serpent,  and  fell  into  sin; 
after  which  they  were  severally 
doomed,  as  the  narrative  relates, 
and  driven  out  from  the  garden  of 
Eden,  to  subdue  and  cultivate  the  rug* 
ged  earth.  These  and  other  things 
narrated  in  the  first  chapters  of  Gene- 
sis, are  plain  historical /acto,  and  as 
such,  are  to  be  received,  on  the  au-, 
thority  of  the  infallible  word  of  God. 

But  if  there  was  a  literal  tree  of 
life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  what 
was  it  there  fbr?  What  was  the 
design^  object^  import^  and  use  of 
this  remarkable  tree  } 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  tree 
of  life  was  the  token  of  the  first 
covenant — ^the  covenant  of  world. 
It  has  been  said,  that  ^*  when  God 
had  created  man,  he  entered  into  a 
covenant  of  life  with  him,  upon  con* 
dition  of  perfect  obedience,  forbids 
ding  him  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowU 
edge  of  good  and  evil,  upon  pain  of 
death."  In  other  words,  God  pro* 
posed  to  man,  if  he  would  continue 
perfectly  obedient,  that  he  would 
give  him  eternal  life ;  but  if  he  fail* 
ed  of  sixsh  obedience,  that  he  should 
die.  The  man  consented  to  the 
proposal,  and  thus  a  proper  cove- 
nant was  formed.  The  token  of 
this  covenant  was  the  tree  of  life^ 
which,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden,  was  a  pledge  and  an  assur- 
ance to  man,  of  that  endless  life, 
which,  on  condition  of  obedience, 
God  had  promised. 
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In  reference  to  this  theory,  we 
remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  we 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  diacov* 
er  any  evidence  in  the  Scriptures, 
of  a  proper  covenant  transaetian 
between  God  and  Adam,  previous  to 
the  fall.  God  created  our  first  pa- 
rents rational,  intelligent  beings- 
free  moral  agents — ^the  proper  sub- 
jects of  law  and  government.  As 
such,  he  placed  them  at  once  under 
law — a  dispensation  which  imported 
that  if  they  obeyed,  they  should  be 
rewarded ;  if  they  disobeyed,  they 
should  be  punished.  The  language 
of  God  to  Adam,  on  this  occasion, 
was  that,  not  of  proposal,  of  condi- 
tion, of  covenant,  but  of  imperative 
law,  ^^  The  Lord  God  commanded 
the  man,  saying,  of  every  tree  of 
the  garden,  thou  mayest  freely  eat ; 
but  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  thou  shah  not  eat  of 
it ;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
.of  it,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  the  language  of  strict 
law ;  and  except,  as  law  is  some- 
times loosely  called  covenant  in  the 
Scriptures,  there  was  no  covenant 
with  Adam,  before  he  fell.  Mani- 
festly, there  was  no  litercU^  proper 
covenant.  But  if  there  was  no 
proper  covenant  made  with  Adam 
in  the  garden,  then  the  tree  of  life 
could  not  have  been  the  token  of 
such  a  covenant;  and  the  theory 
above  stated,  as  to  the  object  and 
import  of  this  tree,  is  without  foun- 
dation. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the 
theory  in  question.  Man  needed 
no  token,  to  assure  him  that  God 
would  reward  the  obedient,  more 
than  the  angels  now  need  such  a 
token  in  heaven.  The  proper  im- 
port of  law  is,  obey  and  live ;  tranS' 
gress  and  die,*    And  this  was  the 


*  We  do  not  suppose,  indeed,  that  the 
obedient  merit  a  reward  at  the  hands  of 
God,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  disobe- 
dient merit  punishment.  Still,  they  are 
proper  subjects  of  reward.  It  is  suitable 
that  they  should  be  rewarded.  They 
have  the  merit  of  congruittft  (if  not  con- 


▼ery  dispensation  under  which  Ad- 
am was  ptaced^-a  dispensation  of 
pure  law,,  to  confirm  which  no  pub- 
lic pledge  or  token  was  necessary. 

Some  have  thought  there  was  a 
connexion  between  the  tree  of  life, 
and  the  trials  the  probation^  on 
which  our  first  parents  were  placed. 
If  they  persevered  in  holiness  to  the 
end  of  their  trial,  they  were  to  be 
confirmed  in  holiness ;  in  assurance 
of  which  they  should  then  be  permit- 
ted to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life.  Its  fruit 
should  be  to  them  a  pledge,  a  tcAen, 
that  their  probation  was  happily  ac- 
complished, and  that  an  unchang- 
ing state  of  holiness  and  happiness 
would  now  be  their  portion. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  our  first 
parents  were  on  trial  before  the 
fall,  and  that,  had  they  persevered 
in  holiness  for  a  limited  time,  they 
would  have  been,  like  the  angels, 
confirmed  in  a  state  of  holiness  and 
happiness  forever.  But  we  much 
doubt  whether  the  object  of  the  tree 
of  life  is  truly  stated  in  the  above 
theory.  This  theory  supposes,  that 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  might 
not  be  eaten,  until  the  probation 
of  our  first  parents  was  ended ; 
whereas  it  is  plain,  from  the  narra- 
tion, that  it  might  be  eaten  at  any 
time.  There  was  but  one  prohib- 
ited tree  in  the  garden ;  and  that 
was  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  Of  every  other  tree  (and 
consequently  of  the  tree  of  life)  it 
is  expressly  said  that  our  first  pa- 
rents might  freely  eat.  How,  then, 
can  it  be  made  to  appear  that  they 
might  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  life, 
imtii  their  trial  was  accomplished, 
and  their  confirmed  state  of  holi- 
ness and  happiness  commenced  ? 

But  if  neither  of  the  above  theo- 
ries as  to  the  import  and  design  of 
the  tree  of  life  is  to  be  admitted, 
what  supposition  shall  we  form  in 
regard  to  the  subject  ?     What  was 


dignity j)  on  the  fround  of  which  the 
goodness  of  God  has  always  rewarded 
&em,  and  always  will. 
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the  object  of  the  tree  of  Kfe  ?  For 
what  was  this  remarkable  tree  plant- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  garden  ? 

Before  replying  to  these  ques- 
tions, let  it  be  premised,  that  tern' 
poral  death — ^the  dissolution  of  the 
connexion  between  soul  and  body-— 
is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  bit- 
ter consequences  of  the  apostasy. 
It  is  so  represented  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. ^*  By  man  came  death." 
"In  Adam  all  die."  "By  one 
man,  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  hy  nn."  ( I  Cor.  xv,  21  ; 
Bom.  V,  12.)  It  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  man  would  ever  have  been 
called  to  endure  the  pains  of  tem- 
poral death,  if  he  had  not  sinned. 
He  might  not,  in  that  case,  have 
lived  in  this  world  always,  but  some 
easier  exit  out  of  it  would  have 
been  provided  for  him,  than  that 
to  which  he  is  now  subjected.  He 
might  have  been  translated,  as 
Enoch  and  Elijah  were.  At  any 
rate,  he  would  not  have  been  doom- 
ed to  pass  through  the  iron  gate  of 
death. 

But  if  man  in  his  innocence  was 
not  to  die,  then  some  provision  must 
have  been  made  for  counteracting 
and  removing  the  sources  of  disease 
and  decay  within  him — ^the  ordinary 
causes  of  death.  As  he  was  not  to  lead 
a  life  of  indolence,  but  one  of  cheer- 
ful, healthful  industry,  being  com- 
manded to  "  dress  the  garden  and 
to  keep  it;"  he  was  subject,  as 
man  now  is,  to  casualties  and  inju- 
ries. As  he  was  on  trials  too,  he 
must  have  been  placed  in  circum- 
stances fitted  to  try  him ;  to  try  his 
iaith,  his  fortitude,  his  submission, 
fais  patience,  his  self-denial.  He 
was  moreover  subject,  inherently 
and  naturally,  to  hunger,  thirst, 
lassitude,  weariness,  disease,  de- 
cay. And  these  causes  must  ulti- 
mately have  worn  him  out  and  re- 
sulted in  death,  unless  some  method 
had  been  devised  to  counteract 
their  influence,  and  repair  those 
wastes  in  the  physical  constitution 
which  they  were  calculated  to  make. 


And  here,  we  think,  we  have  the 
precise  olject  and  use  of  the  tree 
of  life.  It  was  planted  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden — in  a  situation  easy 
of  access  from  every  part  of  it— 
that  it  might  be  a  perfect  and  uni- 
versal restorative;  that  it  might 
heal  all  maladies,  overcome  all  the 
causes  of  disease  and  decay,  and 
preserve  innocent  and  happy  man 
in  perpetual  health,  strength,  and 
maturity,  till  his  trial  •  should  be 
ended,  and  he  should  be  removed 
to  his  final  and  glorified  state  in 
heaven. 

That  this  was  the  design  and  use 
of  the  tree  in  question  is  evident, 
first,  from  its  name.  It  was  called 
the  tree  of  life ;  thus  indicating  that 
it  was  intended  to  preserve  and  per- 
petuate life,  and  to  deliver  from 
death. 

The  same  is  still  more  evident, 
secondly,  from  what  was  said  of 
this  tree  subsequent  to  the  apos-  . 
tasy.  Of  the  curse  pronounced 
upon*  fallen  man,  temporal  death 
constituted  a  part.  "  In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
till  thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for 
out  of  it  wast  thou  taken  ;  for  dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return J*^  Of  the  doom  here  de- 
nounced, there  was  to  be — ^there 
has  been^  no  remission.  With  the 
exception  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  the 
dread  decree  has  been  rigidly  ex- 
ecuted, and  will  be,  upon  all  the 
generations  of  men.  But  the  tree 
of  life  is  upon  the  earth,  and  how 
is  man  ever  to  die,  if  he  may  have 
access  to  this  verdant  tree  ?  If  he 
may  pluck  and  apply  its  healing 
leaves,  and  partake  of  its  life-giving, 
health-restoring  fruit ;  how  is  the 
inexorable  curse  of  temporal  disso- 
lution ever  to  be  executed  ?  It  can 
not  he.  Man  must  be  shut  out  from 
the  tree  of  life,  or  he  can  never  re- 
turn to  dust.  He  must  be  rigidly 
kept  from  it,  or  he  will  live  forever. 
Accordingly,  we  find  him  instantly 
driven  out  from  the  garden  of  Eden ; 
and  driven  out  for  tiiis  express  and 
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specific  reaflon,  ^'  leH  he  put  forth 
hia  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree 
of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  foreoer^^ 
What  force  or  propriety  in  the  rea^ 
son  here  assigned  for  the  expulsion 
of  Adam  out  of  Eden,  except  on 
the  ground  that  the  purpose  and 
use  of  the  tree  of  life  were  actually 
such  as  have  been  stated  ?  If  this 
tree  were  intended  as  a  universal 
resloreUive^  a  catholicoHj  in  the  use 
of  which  man  could  feel  no  disease, 
could  suffer  no  decay,  could  never 
die ;  then  was  it  necessary  that 
doomed,  dying  man,  should  be  driv- 
en away  from  it,  and  kept  away 
from  it.  On  this  supposition,  and 
no  other  that  we  can  imagine,  was 
it  necessary  that  there  should  be 
placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden 
of  Eden,  cherubim  and  a  flaming 
sword  which  turned  every  way,  to 
keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. 

That  the  proper  account  has  been 
given  of  the  tree  of  life  is  evident, 
third,  from  the  figurative  uses  of 
this  phraseology  in  different  "parts 
of  the  Bible.  As  the  figurative  use 
of  language  is  founded  on  the  lite- 
ral, it  is  common  first  to  ascertain 
the  literal  sense,  and  then  deter- 
mine the  figurative  from  it.  But  in 
some  instances  we  reason  the*  other 
way.  We  may  be  essentially  aided, 
often,  in  ascertaining  the  literal 
sense  of  a  word  or  phrase,  by  first 
considering  how  it  is  used  figura- 
tively. And  this  is  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do  here.  The  phrase,  iret 
of  life^  is  used  frequently,  and  in 
a  highly  figurative  sense,  by  the 
writer  of  the  Proverbs ;  and  it  wiU 
appear,  on  examination,  that  it  is 
used,  in  every  instance,  in  the  sense 
of  healthful,  saving,  siUutary,  life^ 
preserving,  6cc.  Thus,  of  wisdom 
it  is  said,  ^^  She  is  a  tree  of  life  to 
them  that  lay  hold  upon  her ;"  in 
other  words,  she  is  healthful,  sav" 
ing  to  them.  She  will  be  a  means 
of  preserving  and  prolonging  their 
lives  in  this  world,  as  well  as  con- 
ferring immortal  life  in  the  next 

Again,  it  is  said,  ''  The  fruit  of 


the  righteous  is  a  tree  of  life ;  and 
he  that  winneth  souls  is  wise.'*  B7 
the  fruit  of  the  righteous  may  be 
understood  their  good  examples, 
their  pious  conversation,  their  wise 
and  faithful  instructions,  their  fer> 
vent  prayers.  And  these  are  a  tree 
of  life ;  that  is,  (as  before,)  they 
are  saving,  salutary.  They  tend 
to  the  preservation  and  salvation, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  of  those  who 
e^joy  them. 

^'  Hope  deferred,^'  says  SolomoD, 
^*  maketh  the  heart  sick ;  but  when 
the  desire  cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of 
life*^^  The  desire  when  it  cometh, 
removeth  that  sickness  of  the  heart 
which  is  the  result  of  hope  deferred. 
It  delivers  from  it  It  restores  and 
preserves  the  soul. 

Still  again  it  is  said,  ^  A  whole- 
some tongue  is  a  tree  of  lifeJ** 
Here  the  same  meaning  is  very 
obvious.  A  wholesome  tongue,  full 
of  wise  and  good  counsel,  is  ex* 
ceedingly  salutary.  It  preserves 
from  a  thousand  ills  in  this  life,  and 
confers  oAen  immortal  blessings. 

From  all  these  instances,  taken 
from  the  book  of  Proverbs,  it  is 
evident  that  Solomon  must  have  had 
the  same  idea  as  to  the  purpKise 
and  use  of  the  literal  tree  of  life, 
with  that  given  above.  He  must 
have  regarded  the  literal  tree  as 
designed  for  the  perpetual  health  of 
man — for  the  preservation  and  in- 
definite prolongation  of  his  physical 
life;  since  on  this  single  idea  ail 
his  figurative  applications  of  the 
words  are  based. 

We  only  add,  fourth,  that  widi 
this  idea  corresponds  exactly  the 
symbolical  use  of  the  phrase,  tree 
of  life,  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the 
last  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  we 
have  a  symbolical  description  of 
the  celestial  paradise,  in  which  the 
drapery,  the  imagery,  is  borrowed 
extensively  from  that  of  the  ter- 
restrial paradise,  or  the  garden  of 
Eden.  '^  In  the  midst  of  the  street** 
of  this  celestial  paradise,  *^  and  on 
either  side  of  the  river«  was  there 
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the  tree  of  life^  which  bare  twelve 
manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded  her 
fruit  every  month ;  and  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations.^^  Yes,  "  the  leaves  of 
the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the 
naiionsJ*^  Who  can  doubt,  aAer 
this,  as  to  the  design  of  the  literal 
tree  of  life  ?  It  was  for  the  healing 
of  the  natione.  It  was  for  the  pre- 
serving, prolonging,  and  perpetua- 
ting  of  that  natural  life,  which  God 
had  imparted  to  his  innocent  off- 
spring. As  the  presence  of  the 
symbolical  tree  of  life  in  the  heav- 
enly paradise,  is  equivalent  to  an 
assurance  that,  in  that  blessed  world, 
there  shall  be  no  disease,  no  pain, 
no  death ;  so  the  presence  of  the 
literal  tree  of  life  in  the  earthly  par- 
adise conveyed  a  similar  assurance 
to  its  primeval  inhabitants.  If  they 
held ,  fast  their  integrity,  and  con- 
tinued (as  they  had  occasion)  to 
have  recourse  to  the  tree  of  life, 
they  were  never  to  die. 

There  is  another  passage,  par- 
allel to  that  in  the  Apocalypse,  in 
which  the  same  idea  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  literal  tree  of  life  is- 
shadowed  forth.  It  is  in  EzekiePs 
vision  of  the  holy  waters  issuing  out 
from  the  sanctuary,  on  the  banks 
of  which  grow  trees,  whose  leaves 
never  fade ;  ^'  and  the  fruit  thereof 
shall  be  for  meat,  and  the  leaf 
thereof /or  medicine.'''*  These  trees 
are  not  expressly  called  trees  of 
life,  but  they  are  evidently  the 
same,  in  design  and  import,  as  those 
described  in  the  Apocalypse.  The 
imagery,  in  both  cases,  is  borrowed 
from  the  terrestrial  paradise,  through 
which  flowed  a  river,  and  in  the 
midst  of  which  grew  the  literal  tree 
of  life.  And  as  these  mystical 
trees,  in  both  cases,  are  represented 
as  possessing  a  healing  efficacy^  who 
can  doubt  that  the  same  was  true 
of  the  literal  tree  of  life  ?  It  was 
intended  to  remove  ail  disease,  de- 
cay, and  suffering,  from  the  inno- 
cent beings  who  partook  of  it,  and 
secure  them  in  the  poflsessicm  of  an 


endless  life.  Consequently,  when 
they  lost  their  innocency,  and  were 
doomed  to  revert  back  to  their  pa- 
rent dust,  they  were  sternly  de- 
barred from  the  tree  of  life,  lest 
they  should  put  forth  their  hand 
to  it,  and  eat,'^and  the  curse  pro- 
nounced against  them  should  never 
be  executft. 

The  literal  tree  of  life  has  long 
since  ceased  from  the  earth.  Its 
leaf  has  faded,  and  its  root  has  with- 
ered.  It  could  not  long  flourish 
in  this  infected,  doomed,  accursed 
world.  And  while  it  remaihed  here,, 
there  was  no  access  to  it  to  apos- 
tate man.  Cherubim  and  a  flaming 
sword  guarded  every  avenue,  and 
forbade  all  approach  to  the  literal 
tree  of  life.  The  curse  pronounced 
upon  the  race,  immediately  subse- 
quent to  their  fall,  must  be  inflicted. 
Of  this,  there  is  no  remission,  either 
•  to  the  good  or  the  bad.  Dust  we 
are,  and  back  to  the  dust  must  we 
all  return. 

But  let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad, 
that  there  is  another  tree  of  life,  the 
approaches  to  which  are  guarded 
by  no  flaming  sword — whose  leaf 
does  not  wither,  whose  fruit  does 
not  fail,  which  lives,  and  flourishesi 
and  blooms  forever.  It  grows  not 
in  the  earthly  Eden,  but  in  the  parr 
adise  of  God  above.  And  the  way 
to  it  is  open  to  all  the  obedient  chil- 
dren of  God.  ^'  Blessed  are  they 
that  do  his  commandments^  that  they 
may  have  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life, 
and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates 
into  the  city.^'  Yes,  such  as  return 
to  God,  through  the  merits  of  his 
Son,  and  do  his  commandments, 
may  have  a  right  to  this  tree  of  life 
, — a  right  to  its  healing  leaves  and 
its  health-giving  fruit,  and  may  en- 
ter in,  through  the  opened  gates,  into 
the  heavenly  city ! 

And  now  what  a  gracious  assu- 
rance is  this,  to  be  published  to 
a  sinning,  sorrowing,  death-waiting 
world!  And  should  not  the  assu- 
rance be  as  grateful  to  us  as  it  is 
gracious  ?    Should  it  not  be  hailed 
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and  welcomed  every  where  with  re- 
joicing and  praise  ?  True,  we  are 
doomed  to  go  down  to  the  dust; 
but  if  we  are  Christians  eveh  death 
has  no  sting  for  us.  And  we  are 
expecting  to  go,  shortly,  where  there 
is  no  death,  no  pain,  where  all  tears 
are  wiped  from  all  faces,  where 
sorrow  and  sighing  are  Vnown  no 
more  forever.  Let  us  then  rejoice 
in  present  tribulations,  and  triumph 
over  the  temptations  and  ills  of  life, 
while  we  press  onward  and  mount 
upward  in  pursuit  of  the  glory 
which  is  to  follow.  The  paradise 
to  be  gained  is  infinitely  superior  to 
that  we  have  lost  The  tree  of  life 
which  remains,  and  is  open  to  us, 
is  infinitety  preferable  to  that  which 
was  guarded  and  is  dead.  Let  all 
our  readers,  then,  see  to  it,  that  they 
secure  a  right  to  this  precious  tree ; 
that  they  may  have  the  unutterable 


privilege  of  sitting  under  its  shade, 
and  applying  its  leaves,  and  eating 
its  blessed  fruits  forever.  They 
may  fail  to  secure  it. 

This  tree,  like  that  which  once 
grew  in  the  terrestrial  paradise,  may 
be  forfeited.  It  vnll  be  forfeited 
by  all  who  continue  in  their  sins. 
It  is  only  ^^  those  that  do  his  com* 
mandments^^  that  ^'  have  a  right  to 
the  tree  of  life.''  And  this  heav- 
enly tree,  like  that  which  stood  in 
the  garden  of  Eden,  when  once 
forfeited  is  forfeited  forever.  The 
approaches  to  it  will  be  guarded^ 
not  only  by  cherubim  and  a  flaming 
sword,  but  by  the  inexorable  gates, 
both  of  the  upper  and  the  nether 
world — both  of  heaven  and  of  helL 
They  will  be  guarded  by  all  the 
horrors  of  the  impassable  gulf;  so 
that  there  can  be  no  access  to  it  for 
lost  souls  forever. 
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We  give  below  the  title  of  a 
book,  on  which  we  propose  to  be- 
stow some  little  attention.  The  au- 
thor of  it  is  evidently  a  man  who 
loves  accuracy.  At  least  he  seems 
determined  that  there  shall  be  no 
mistake  about  his  identity.  Among 
all  the  A.  B.  Chapins  that  inhabit 
this  terraqueous  globe,  that  indi- 
vidual one  who  wrote  this  book  on 
the  primitive  church,  is  so  pointed 
out  by  an  enumeration  of  individual 
marks,  that  the  reader  who  shall 
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confound  this  one  with  any  other  of 
that  name,  must  stand  convicted 
of  an  inexcusable  blunder.  There 
is  something  interesting  in  this  par- 
ticularity.  It  leads  the  reader  to 
suppose,  that  the  man  who  on  the 
title-page  of  the  book  is  so  exact  in 
defining  his  own  identity,  must  be  a 
man  of  the  greatest  accuracy  in  aU 
things ;  and  that  whatever  he  may 
say  about  the  primitive  church,  the 
Fathers,  and  the  apostolical  succes- 
sion, may  be  received  without  hesi- 
tation as  infallibly  correct  Besides, 
it  has  a  picturesque  and  poetical 
effect  Had  the  name  stood  simply 
A.  B.  Chapin,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  of  writers  in  this 
republican  country,  it  would  have 
conveyed  to  thousands  of  readers, 
instead  of  a  definite  image  or  vis- 
ual conception,  only  something  like 
Crambe^s  idea  of  a  lord  mayor  in 
the  abstract  But  surround  the  name 
with  these  additions,  and  immedi- 
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ately,  in  its  connection  with  the  other 
matters  on  the  title-page,  the  reader 
catches  a  glimpse,  as  it  were,  of  a 
white  surplice,  and  of  a  venerable 
man  with  a  pocket  full  of  diplomas. 
It  is  somewhat  as  when  we  hear  the 
heralds  greeting  Lord  Marmion  with 
all  his  titles, 

'MoFd  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward  and  Scrivelbayo, 
Of  Tamworth  tower  and  towo}" 

we  feel  at  once  that  Lord  Marmion 
is  not  a  mere  name,  an  algebraical 
symbol,  but  a  man  of  substance  and 
command. 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  the 
miscellaneous  information  touching 
the  book  and  its  author,,  which  we 
find  in  the  ^^  epistle  to  the  reader,'^ 
we  turn  to  the  first  chapter,  entitled 
*'  state  of  the  question.*'  The  ques- 
tion is,  *^  What  was  the  arganu 
xation  and  order  of  the  apostolic 
church  ?*'  This  question  is  in  our 
author's  view  of  great  importance, 
because  all  religious  denominations, 
as  he  says,  ''claim  to  be  exclu- 
sively patterned  aAer  the  apostolic 
model," — because  ''  a  large  propor- 
tion believe  the  apostolic  practice 
to  be  binding  on  all  succeeding  gen- 
erations ;" — and  because  "  the  few 
who  deny  its  obligation,  show  by 
their  constant  endeavors  to  prove 
their  conformity  to  that  model,  that 
they  consider  its  sanction  very  de- 
sirable." 

It  is  not  doubtful  what  view  our 
author  takes  of  the  nature  and  bear- 
ings of  this  question.  He  is  one  of 
the  many  who  ''  believe  the  apos- 
tolic practice  to  be  binding  on  all 
succeeding  generations."  He  does 
not  indeed  say  so  expressly  in  this"" 
connection,  but  the  whole  drifl  of 
the  book  makes  it  clear  what  view 
he  takes  of  the  importance  of  church 
organization  and  order.  Thus  in 
closing  his  prefatory  ''  epistle  to  the 
reader,"  he  says,  ''  It  is  hoped  that 
the  sincere  inquirer  af\er  truth  will 
find  essential  aid  in  this  volume; 
and  that  he  who  is  anxiously  seek- 
ing to  know  what  is  that  church 


which  hath  been  declared  to  be  '  the 
body  of  Christ,'  will  be  helped  for- 
ward in  his  investigation."  In  plain 
words,  all  those  persons,  whatever 
their  faith  and  practice  in  other  re- 
spects, who  do  not  belong  to  some 
ecclesiastical  organization  ''exclu- 
sively patterned  af\er  the  apostolic 
model,"  do  not  belong  to  "  the  body 
of  Christ."  If  this  is  the  right  view, 
the  question  touching  the  "  organi* 
zation  and  order"  practiced  by  the 
Apostles,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a 
question  of  unspeakable  moment* 
No  truth  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  true  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  body  of  Christ  ? 
And  if  the  body  of  Christ  is  an  ec- 
clesiastical organization,  exclusive- 
ly patterned  after  the  apostolical 
model,  no  truth  can  be  more  im- 
portant than  the  true  answer  to  the 
question  which  our  author  proposes 
as  the  theme  of  his  discussion. 

"This  examination,"  our  author 
proceeds  to  say,  "is  one  of  pure 
history^  and  is  to  be  considered  like 
every  other  question  of  that  nature.'^ 
But  let  us  not  forget  so  soon  the 
importance  of  this  question.  A 
question  of  pure  history  I  Let  our 
author  say  if  it  is  not,  in  the  view  in 
which  he  discusses  it,  a  momentous 
question  of  doctrine  and  of  duty  ? 
In  one  sense,  every  question  of  what 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  taught,  is  a 
question  of  pure  history.  The  ques- 
tion whether  Paul  and  Peter  preach- 
ed that  all  who  will  may  be  saved 
through  the  death  of  Christ,  and  by 
the  renewing  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is,  in  that  sense,  as  truly  and 
purely  historical,  as  the  question 
whether  the  Apostles  wore  long 
beards,  af\er  the  manner  of  the  Ori- 
entals, or  shaved  themselves  aAer 
the  manner  of  the  Romans.  The 
former,  however,  is  a  question  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  being  of 
Christianity,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  inspired  records  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  will  give  us 
an  explicit  answer.  The  latter  is  a 
question  respecting  "  apostolic  prac- 
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tice''  merely ;  and  it  would  not  be 
at  all  strange  if  it  could  not  be  an- 
swered without  a  great  deal  of  in- 
genuity and  some  tradition. 

Another  of  our  author's  remarks, 
by  way  of  describing  the  ^*  state  of 
the  question,'^  and  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  direct  discussion,  is 
that  *"*"  in  this  examination  there  are 
two  distinct  kinds  of  evidence,  whol- 
ly independent  of  each  other,  and 
both  equally  relevant; — ^the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  writings  of  the  prim- 
itive Christians,  usually  referred  to 
by  the  appellation  of  thb  Fathebs.'^ 
Equally  relevant  I  Equally  rele- 
vant to  what?  To  the  question, 
What  constitutes  the  body  of  Christ, 
IS  the  testimony  of  Hennas,  or  who- 
ever else  wrote  the  pitiful  book 
which  bears  that  name,  equally  rel- 
evant with  the  testimony  of  Paul, 
of  Peter,  or  of  Luke  ?  We  have 
thought  that  ''  the  Bible,  the  Bible 
alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants/' 
We  hold  that  in  an  investigation, 
the  result  of  which  is  to  bind  the 
conscience  of  a  Christian,  our  only 
resort  must  be  to  the  record  of  in- 
spiration. The  testimony  of  Ter- 
tullian  is  pertinent  enough  to  an  in- 
quiry concerning  the  ecclesiastical 
forms,  usages  and  theories  of  the 
African  churches  about  the  year 
200 ;  but  to  bring  in  TertuUian  as 
a  witness  to  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles  considered  as  *'^  binding  on 
all  succeeding  generations,''  is  a 
grand  impertinence.  That  apostol- 
ic practice  which  is  not  laid  down  in 
the  Scriptures,  even  though  it  were 
proved  to  be  apostolic  practice,  is, 
to  a  Protestant,  certainly,  no  part  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

But  relevant  as  Mr.  Chapin  es- 
teems the  testimony  of  the  Fathers 
to  the  inquiry  before  him,  and  will- 
ing as  he  may  be  for  his  own  part 
to  yield  his  faith  and  conscience  to 
what  they  say,  he  has  so  much  *'*'  re- 
spect to  the  feelings  of  those  who 
deny  its  relevancy,"  that  he  propo* 
ses  to  confine  the  discussion  ^^  to 
such  points  as  may  be  made  out  by 


Scripture,  citing  the  Fathers  merely 
in  confirmation."  ^^And  for  the 
same  reason,"  he  says,  *'*'  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  time  whea 
it  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  the 
church  remained  uncorrupted ;  that 
is,  to  the  two  first  centuries."  Here 
we  are  compelled  again  to  put  in 
our  protest.  That  the  church — ^by 
which  we  understand  Christianity 
as  believed,  understood,  and  prac- 
ticed by  the  Christian  community—* 
remained  uncorrupt  till  the  year 
200,  we  do  by  no  means  acknow- 
ledge. On  the  contraxy,  we  hold 
that  as  soon  as  Christianity  ceased 
to  be  uttered  and  expounded  by  in* 
spired  lips,  it  could  not  but  begin  to 
be  corrupted.  The  Apostles  were 
taught  by  the  Savior  personally; 
yet  it  was  not  without  a  miraculous 
inspiration  that  they  were  qualified 
to  teach  the  gospel  to  others.  What 
sort  of  a  Christianity  should  we  have 
had,  if  we  had  received  from  the 
Apostles  nothing  better  than  those  im- 
pressions and  apprehensions  which 
tliey  had  received  from  Christ's  teach- 
ing, before  the  advent  of  that  Holy 
Spirit  which  was  to  lead  them  into 
all  truth  ?  Those  vexy  societies, 
the  members  of  which  received 
their  knowledge  of  Christianity  from 
the  lips  of  the  Apostles,  did  not  re- 
tain that  Christianity  without  cor- 
ruption, even  while  the  AposUes 
were  yet  living.  The  churches  of 
proconsular  Asia  were  growing  cor- 
rupt as  early  as  when  tlie  Apoca- 
lypse was  written..  What  sort  of  a 
Christianity  should  we  have  had,  if 
the  Christianity  of  Sardis,  or  of 
Thyatira,  or  of  Ephesus,  had  come 
down  to  us,  body,  soul  and  spirit, 
as  it  was,  say  in  the  year  68  ?  The 
church  at  Corinth  had  become  cor* 
rupt,  sadly  corrupt,  in  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline and  practice,  before  the  date 
of  Paul's  first  epistle  to  that  church. 
A  sorry  Christianity  the  world  would 
have,  if  we  had  not  something  less 
jcorrupt  than  the  Christianity  prac- 
ticed in  the  Corinthian  church,  with- 
in a  few  months  alEler  its  founder. 
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Paul,  had  for  the  first  time  ventured 
to  leave  it.  Let  any  iDtelligent  man 
consider  the  symptoms  of  degene- 
racy of  which  there  are  so  many 
intimations  in  the  New  Testament 
itself,  and  the  elements  of  corrup- 
tion which  could  not  but  exist  in  the 
primitive  Christian  community- 
elements  the  operation  of  which  the 
Apostles  foresaw  and  predicted  ;  let 
him  consider  who  the  primitive 
Christians  were— converts  from  Ju- 
daism or  from  heathenism,  with 
the  remains  of  their  old  prejudices 
cleaving  to  them  still ;  let  him 
consider  their  circumstances,  living 
among  pagans,  under  a  pagan  gov- 
ernment, surrounded  by  the  influ- 
ences of  a  state  of  society  of  which 
paganism  was  the  soul,  obnoxious 
to  the  laws,  and  frequently  assailed 
by  the  most  active  persecution  ;  let 
him  consider  their  disadvantages, 
with  no  Christian  literature,  with  no 
libraries  of  theological  learning,  with 
no  press  to  multiply  books  and  read- 
ers, with  no  suitable  schools  for 
their  children,  and  no  colleges  for 
the  training  of  their  ministry,  com- 
pelled even  to  hold  their  religious 
assemblies  under  the  protection  of 
night,  and  in  the  deepest  privacy ; 
and  then  let  him  say  whether  any 
thing  but  a  constant  miracle  could 
have  kept  the  church  uncorrupt  for 
a  longer  time  alter  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  than  the  whole  period  from 
the  days  of  the  first  settlers  of  New 
England  till  the  establishment  of 
the  federal  constitution. 

"  In  every  subject  which  men  dis- 
cuss, or  examine,^^  says  our  author, 
'^  there  must  be  certain  things  which 
are  assumed,  or  agreed  upon,  by  all 
parties.  These,  like  the  axioms  in 
mathematics,  are  the  starting  points 
of  the  argument."  All  this  is  tru§  ; 
and  it  is  also  true  that  almost  every 
successful  sophism,  may  be  resolv- 
ed into  the  trick  which  dextrously 
assumes,  at  one  step  or  another  in 
the  course  of  the  argument,  some 
definition,  some  axiom,  or  some 
general  proposition,  which  directly 
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or  indirectly  includes  the  point  ia 
dispute.  It  is  with  great  propriety, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Chapin  under- 
takes to  state  distinctly,  at  the  out- 
set, what  are  the  points  assumed, 
from  which  his  argument  proceeds. 
We  transfer  to  our  columns  his  ac- 
count of  the  starting  point  of  hi^ 
whole  inquiry. 

**  One  of  the  points  thus  assumed,  or 
agreed  upon  in  this  matter,  and  which 
the  common  sense  of  every  person  must 
approve,  is,  that  the  apostolic  history,  aa 
contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
was  written  to  acquaint  us  with  tne  fact, 
tbat  the  eospel  was  preached,  and  cAvrcA- 
es  toere  firmed;  but  not  to  detail  the  pe- 
culiarities of  their  organization ; — that  the 
apostolic  epistles  were  written  to  con- 
firm the  churches  in  the  faith ;  but  not  to 
give  them  a  platform  of  ekurek  organize 
tion  and  order.  Hence,  we  are  obliced 
to  infer,  as  we  know  the  fact  to  bo,  that 
tht  Jfew  Testament  gives,  in  no  one  place, 
a  detailed  aeeaunt  of  the  organization  and 
order  of  the  apostoUc  church.  This  point 
being  assumed,  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
another,  before  we  can  proceed  at  all  in 
the  argnment;  and  that  is,  that  the  apos- 
tolic churches,  when  fijlly  establisfaedy 
had  a  uniform  system  of  or|(ani2ation  $ 
and  that  the  Apostles,  in  their  writings^ 
allude  to,  and  speak  of  that  form,  with 
sufficient  distinctness,  to  enable  us  to  de- 
lermiue  what  it  was."    pp.  19,  20. 

This  paragraph,  to  our  eye,  con- 
sists of  two  parts ;  first  a  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  which 
virtually  subverts  every  particular* 
form  of  church  organization,  claim- 
ing to  he  jure  divino ;  and  secondly, 
an  assumption  which  we,  on  our 
part,  utterly  refuse  to  concede. 

The  concession  is,  that  no  part  of 
the  New  Testament  was  written  for 
the  sake  of  making  known  the  con- 
stitution and  organization  of  the 
Christian  community,  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostles.  And  in  the  face  of 
such  a  concession  as  this,  will  any 
man  ask  us  to  believe  that  the  wri- 
ters of  the  New  Testament  were  all 
Episcopalians  of  the  jure  divino 
^hool  ?  If  that  glorious  saint  and 
martyr,  Archbishop  Laud — if  Bish: 
op  Seabury,  or  Bishop  Hobart — if 
Queen  Elizabeth,  or  King  Charles 
first  or  second — if  Dr.  rusey,  or 
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Prof.  Newman,  or  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham,  or  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Churchman — if  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Cha- 
pin,  had  written  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  even  one  book  of  that  col- 
lection—could  the  Bible  have  been 
found  so  deficient  in  respect  to  an 
explicit  *'  platform  of  church  orsani* 
zation  and  order  ?^^  True  Episco- 
palians could  not  have  le(\  this  im- 
portant matter  in  so  neglected  a  con- 
dition. Accordingly,  when  Episco- 
palian ism  had  grown  to  something 
like  maturity,  not  far  from  the  year 
800,  some  writer  or  writers  attempt- 
ed to  supply  this  glaring  deficiency. 
A  book  was  forged,  entitled  ^^the 
Constitutions  of  the  Apostles,'^ — a 
most  Episcopalian  book  ;  Laud  him- 
self could  hardly  have  made  it  more 
so.  It  professed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Clement  of  Rome,  as  the 
amanuensis  of  the  Apostles  assem- 
bled in  council,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  prescribing  all  sorts  of  reg- 
ulations for  the  churches.  ''The 
Canons  of  the  Aposttes,^^  was  anoth- 
er work  of  the  same  kind,  though 
much  more  compendious.  During 
those  glorious  ages  before  the  Re- 
formation, which  the  Oxford  doc- 
tors and  their  American  co-workers 
are  so  anxious  to  restore,  both  these 
^  books  had  great  authority,  being 
*  considered  almost  if  not  quite  genu- 
ine ;  though  now  they  are  univer- 
sally regarded  as  forgeries,  got  up 
not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  But  if  these  are 
forgeries,  how  happens  it  that  we 
have  no  genuine  article  of  the  same 
kind?  if  the  Apostles  made  no 
canons  at  all,  besides  what  we  find 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  if  the 
New  Testament  was  not  written  to 
give  to  Christians  a  platform  of 
church  organization  and  order,  what 
ground  can  there  be  for  the  claim, 
that  any  particular  form  of  church 
government,  in  distinction  from  oth- 
ers, exists  by  the  divine  law  ?  So 
much  for  the  concession. 

The  (uswnption  which  our  author 
says  he  must  make  ''  before  we  can 


proceed  at  all  in  tfie  argument,^^  is 
^  that  the  apostolic  churches,  when 
fully  organized,  had  a  uniform  «y«- 
tem  of  organization.'^  We  do  not 
volunteer  to  prove  the  negative  of 
the  proposition  thus  assumed  as  die 
basis  of  all  argument ;  we  only  say 
that  for  our  part,  we  do  not  at  all 
concede  what  our  author  presumes 
to  be  conceded.  We  wait  for  proof 
on  this  point.  Nor  are  we  to  be 
satisfied  by  being  told  that  the  as- 
sumption is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Cha- 
pin,  or  to  his  party.  We  know  that 
Congregationalists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Episcopalians,  have  all  made 
the  same  assumption.  We  know 
that  this  assumption  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Cambridge  Platform 
and  of  Thomas  Hooker's  Survey, 
as  really  as  it  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  Mr.  Chapin's  argument  But  all 
this  is  not  proof.  We  want  proof 
that  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  in  the 
days  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  church 
at  Antioch,  were  organized  and 
governed  on  precisely  the  same  sys- 
tem. We  want  proof  that  the 
church  at  Corinth  and  the  church  at 
Babylon,  had  just  the  same  officers, 
with  just  the  same  functions.  The 
Christian  assembly  in  each  city 
which  the  Apostles  and  their  fellow 
laborers  visited,  grew  up  by  the  side 
of  the  synagogue ;  its  original  and 
leading  members  being  a  secession 
from  the  body  of  Jewish  worshipers. 
Who  will  prove  to  us,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Jewish  synagogues 
of  that  age,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  in  Chaldea,  in 
Cappadocia,  and  in  Italy,  were  all 
constituted  and  regulated  precisiely 
af\er  one  pattern  ?  And  this  being 
proved,  who  will  prove  to  us  in  the 
next  place,  that,  in  every  instance, 
the  seceding  body  of  Christians,  de- 
viated from  the  institutions  and  reg- 
ulations to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed in  the  synagogue,  just  so 
far  and  no  farther  ?  We  commend 
this  inquiry  to  the  attention  of  those 
learned  men,  who  have  more  leisure 
for  it  than  we  have,  and  especially 
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to  Masters  of  Arts,  and  the  members 
of  the  Yale  Natural  History  Society. 
The  author  of  the  work  before  us, 
has  a  highly  original  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  troublesome  fact, 
that  the  New  Testament  no  where 
lays  down  a  platform  of  church 
government.  Having  assumed,  as 
we  have  seen,  ''that  the  churches 
planted  by  the  Apostles,  when  fully 
established,  had  a  uniform  system 
of  oi^nization,*'  he  goes  on  to  as- 
sume other  fundamental  proposi- 
tions as  follows. 

"2.  That,  whatever  this  form  was.it 
must  have  been  tangible  and  visible; 
known  to  all  the  members  of  the  church- 
es ;.  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  mistaken 
or  fbrgotten. 

'<  3.  For  this  reason,  the  Apostles  did 
not  address  epistles  to  the  churches,  in 
relation  to  ecclesiastical  organization; 
that  being  a  subject  about  which  there 
was  no  possibility  of  mistake.  But  they 
did  address  epistles  to  the  various  church- 
es, on  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine,  which 
not  being  thus  visible  and  tangible,  but 
depending  on  recollection  and  memory 
ftir  their  transmission,  were  liable  to  be 
forgotten  or  misremembered.**  pp.  21, 23. 

Now  we  can  not  but  think  that  if 
any  thing  ought  to  be  reduced  to 
writing,  instead  of  being  leA  to  the 
uncertainties  of  remembrance  and 
tradition — if  any  thing  would  cer- 
tainly be  reduced  to  writing  by  men 
of  common  sense,  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  letters — ^the  constitution 
and  laws  which  were  to  be  the  "  uni- 
form system  of  organization,**  for  a 
confederacy  of  newly  formed  reli- 
^ous  societies,  extending  over  the 
Jcnown  world,  ought  to  be,  and  cer- 
tainly would  be  made  "  tangible  and 
visible,**  by  being  written  upon 
parchment,  if  not  upon  ^^  tables  of 
stone.**  Nay,  may  we  not  say  that 
the  only  unwritten  laws  and  institu- 
tions which  are  possible  in  a  com- 
munity that  has  the  art  of  writing, 
are  such  laws  and  institutions  as 
have  grown  up  by  usage,  slowly 
and  unobserved,  with  the  tacit  con- 
sent or  the  tacit  submission  of  that 
comnmnity — ^laws  and  institutions 
which,  never  having  been  positively 


ordained  by  any  recognized  author- 
ity, can  be  referred  to  no  lawgiver, 
and  to  no  precise  date  at  which 
they  came  into  existence.  Yet  we 
are  gravely  requested  to  admit  as  a 
''fundamental  p/inciple,'*  that  the 
Apostles  established  in  all  their 
churches,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Guadalquiver,  a  uniform  body  of 
regulations,  which  they  neglected  to 
commit  to  writing,  for  the  reason 
that  the  system  was,  intrinsically, 
and  independently  of  all  records,  so 
''  tangible  and  visible,**  that  it ''  could 
not  be  mistaken  or  forgotten.**  Is 
this  the  way  in  which  ''  uniform  sys- 
tems of  organization,**  Episcopal- 
ian, Methodist,  or  Presbyterian,  are 
set  up  and  kept  up  in  these  days  ? 
Besides,  if  we  take  this  for  a  funda- 
mental principle,  why  are  we  not  to 
adhere  to  it  in  our  practice  ?  If  the 
"  uniform  system  of  organization,** 
invented  and  put  in  practice  by  the 
Apostles,  was  a  system  which  need- 
ed no  written  constitutions  or  canons, 
how  can  we  admit,  as  identical  with 
that,  any  system  of  uniformity,  to 
which  a  written  code  of  laws  is  in- 
dispensable ?  The  church  of  Eng- 
land, the  kirk  of  Scotland,  the  va- 
rious national  churches  of  America, 
which  have  for  their  essence  uni- 
formity of  organization,  present 
themselves  before  us,  each  with  its 
own  voluminous  canons  and  consti- 
tutions, without  which  its  uniformity 
would  be  impossible ;  and  each  of 
these  various  churches  claims  that 
its  own  organization  is  in  precise 
accordance  with  that  established  by 
the  Apostles.  Why  shall  we  not  be 
allowed  to  tell  them  that,  according 
to  Mr.  Chapin*s  ''  fundamental  prin- 
ciple,'* they  are  all  wrong  ?  For, 
as  he  teaches  us,  the  ''  uniform  sys- 
tem of  organization,**  established  by 
the  Apostles,  was  one  which  needed 
no  writing  to  record  it  or  define  it ; 
but  without  canons  or  constitutions, 
it  was  "  tangible  and  visible,  known 
to  all  the  members  of  the  churches, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  mistaken 
or  forgotten.** 
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Another  point  in  the  passage 
above  cited,  is  equally  remarkable 
in  its  bearing  on  the  whole  subject 
of  inquiry.  According  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  from  which  our 
author's  argument  proceeds,  the 
Apostles  had  no  occasion  to  write 
any  ^^  epistles  to  the  churches,  in 
relation  to  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion; that  being  a  subject  about 
which,''  even  in  the  absence  of  all 
written  constitutions  and  canons, 
^^  there  was  no  possibility  of  mis- 
take." We  will  not  dispute  this 
proposition.  Let  it  stand  confessed 
that  the  Apostles,  from  the  day  of 
Pentecost  till  the  latest  of  them  fin- 
ished his  course,  never  had  occa> 
sion  to  address  a  single  epistle  to  a 
single  church,  on  the  subject  of 
church  organization.  Let  it  stand 
confessed  that  in  that  primitive  and 
forming  age,  when  there  were  no 
settled  usages,  no  precedents,  and 
no  written  regulations,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  churches,  whatever  it 
was,  was  such,  so  "  tangible  and 
visible"  a  thing,  so  known  and  com- 
prehended of  all  men,  that  in  all  the 
churches  there  arose  no  serious 
question  as  to  its  principles  or  de- 
tails— no  dispute  respecting  the  rela- 
tive rights,  powers,  and  functions  of 
members,  and  of  different  officers — 
at  least,  none  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
require  any  explanation  or  decision 
from  an  apostle.  In  one  view,  this 
fact,  admitting  it  to  be  a  fact,  is  a 
most  significant  phenomenon.  Why 
may  we  not  shut  up  the  book  here, 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  system 
of  ecclesiastical  organization  set  up 
by  the  Apostles,  was  just  about  no 
system  at  all  ?  How  can  the  phe- 
nomenon be  explained,  but  by  sup- 
posing that  wherever  converts  were 
made,  under  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles,  and  a  Christian  society  or 
community  was  thus  originated,  the 
Apostles  lef\  those  Christians  to  man- 
age their  own  matters,  as  a  society, 
in  their  own  way,  only  charging 
them  to  keep  their  communion  pure, 
and  to   hold   fast    those  inspiring 


truths,  which  were  the  object  of 
their  faith,  and  the  basis  of  their 
hopes.  To  suppose  that  the  Apos- 
tles established  in  all  the  churches 
a  uniform  hierarchical  system,  with 
a  distribution  of  powers  and  duties 
among  various  ranks  rising  one 
above  another;  and  to  suppose  at 
the  same  time,  that  while  that  hier- 
archical system  remained  unwritten, 
and  while  the  communities  over 
which  it  was  established,  were  all 
new,  there  arose,  in  a  full  quarter 
of  a  century,  no  occasion  for  the 
founders  of  it  to  give  any  explana- 
tion of  an  obscure  or  disputed  point, 
is  a  supposition  so  near  to  an  ab- 
surdity, that  we  might  be  excused 
from  arguing  against  it. 

The  author  seems  to  feel  that 
afler  all  his  preliminaries  are  set- 
tled, and  all  his  assumptions  are 
granted,  the  inquiry  upon  which  he 
is  entering  will  not  be  without  its 
difficulties.  To  illustrate  the  ar- 
duousness  of  the  investigation  which 
must  ascertain  the  constitution  and 
uniform  organization  of  the  apos- 
tolic churches  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment alone,  he  supposes  that  a  man 
bom  and  educated  in  a  South  Sea 
island,  and  entirely  ignorant  in  re- 
spect to  the  institutions  and  usages 
of  civilized  countries,  is  called  to 
the  task  of  ascertaining  the  organi- 
zation of  the  American  army  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  from  a  collection 
of  General  Washington's  private 
letters,  together  with  a  few  of  his 
proclamations  addressed  to  the  ar- 
my— the  letters  being  written,  du- 
ring the  progress  of  the  war,  to  a 
few  of  the  General's  familiar  friends 
who  had  \e(i  the  army  and  were 
residing  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
country.  *^  Such  a  man,  under  such 
circumstances,^'  says  our  author, 
**  would  be  situated  very  much  as  we 
are  when  attempting  to  determine 
the  entire  constitution  of  the  apos- 
tolic church,  from  Scripture  alone." 
This  is  a  strong,  but  on  the  whole, 
not  an"  unfair  illustration  so  far  as  it 
goes.    Yet  it  is  somewhat  defective. 
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To  complete  the  analogy  between 
the  two  cases,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  by  some  fundamental  ordinance 
of  the  government,  all  the  rights 
of  every  citizen  to  his  franchises 
as  a  citizen,  to  his  property,  to  his 
liberty,  to  his  life  itself,  are  made 
to  depend  on  his  ascertaining,  un- 
der all  these  disadvantages,  what 
was  the  organization  of  the  old 
continental  army,  and  thus  enroll- 
ing  his  name  in  some  regiment 
organized  and  disciplined  exactly 
after  the  revolutionary  model.  It 
roust  also  be  supposed  that  learned 
and  ingenious  men,  who  have  given 
much  attention  to  the  documents, 
have  arrived  at  different  conclu- 
sions ;  and  that  accordingly,  there 
are  in  existence  several  distinct 
bodies  of  troops  differing  from  each 
other  in  various  particulars.  There 
are  some  who  hold  that  no  organiza- 
tion is  complete,  or  truly  revolu- 
tionary, or  can  have  any  validity 
in  securing  the  rights  of  those  who 
enroll  themselves  under  it,  unless  it 
is  commanded  by  a  field-marshal ; 
and  such  as  hold  this  opinion,  organ- 
ize themselves  accordingly.  Oth- 
ers succeed  in  keeping  up  a  very 
respectable  discipline,  with  no  offi- 
cer of  a  higher  rank  than  general. 
There  are  some  who  maintain,  that 
the  word  of  command  must  always 
be  read  out  from  a  book,  or  else 
all  order  in  the  army  will  go  to 
ruin.  Others  hold,  that  if  the  word 
of  command  is  rightly  given  and 
promptly  obeyed,  the  actual  pres^ 
ence  of  a  book  is  of  small  con- 
sequence, and  may  be,  in  some 
emergencies,  a  positive  inconveni- 
ence. Some  insist,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  wear  on  parade  a  certain 
grotesque  old  fashioned  uniform, 
with  prodigious  white  facings.  Oth- 
ers insist,  that  as  the  revolutionary 
armies  appear  to  have  been  in  no 
condition  to  bestow  much  attention 
upon  their  uniforms,  and  were  gen- 
erally glad  to  wear  whatever  coats 
they  could  get,  the  most  suitable 
imitation  of  Uieir  practice,  in  that 


particular,  is  for  every  man  to  ap- 
pear on  parade  in  plain  clothes,  as 
decent  as  he  can  afford  to  wear. 
Amid  these  distractions,  the  in« 
quirer,  as  ignorant  of  all  such  mat- 
ters as  a  South  Sea  islander,  is  to 
judge  from  a  few  of  Washington's 
private  letters,  and  a  few  of  his 
general  orders,  which  of  these  vari- 
ous organizations  is  the  true  *^  an- 
cient and  honorable'^  revolutionary 
army.  And  the  question  is  not  to 
be  decided  by  inquiring  which  corps 
has  the  most  of  the  old  revolution- 
ary patriotism,  or  which  maintains 
in  the  greatest  purity  those  political 
principles  on  which  the  revolution 
turned — such  inquiries  might  lead 
him  wide  of  the  mark ;  the  whole 
question,  he  must  remember,  is  a 
question  of  order  and  organization 
only.  He  is  to  secure  his  rights  as  a 
citizen,  only  by  enlisting  in  that  corps 
which  is  officered  and  drilled  aAer 
the  true  revolutionary  pattern.  How- 
ever pure  may  be  his  patriotism, 
however  enlightened  and  sound  his 
political  principles  in  all  other  re- 
spects^-if  he  fails  in  this  point,  he 
has  no  rights  as  a  member  of  so« 
ciety,  but  is  thrown  absolutely  on 
the  ^^  uncovenanted  mercy"  of  the 
sovereign  power  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

Such  are  the  preliminaries  of  the 
investigation — such  the  explanations 
which  our  author  gives  of  the  na- 
ture and  arduousness  of  the  inquiry 
through  which  he  proposes  to  con* 
duct  his  readers.  We  are  now  to 
observe  his  manner  of  conducting 
the  inquiry  itself — ^*'  What  is  the 
Scriptural  draught  of  the  apostolic 
church  ?" 

This  general  inquiry  he  divides 
into  the  following  particulars  :  '^  L 
What  was  the  apostolic  church  ?  2. 
Who  composed  it  ?  3.  What  were 
the  powers  and  duties  of  its  mem- 
bers ?  4.  What  were  its  officers  ? 
and  5.  What  were  the  qualifica- 
tions required  of,  and  the  power  and 
duty  belonging  to  each  ?'' 

Finrt,  then,  '*  What  was  the  apo»> 
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tolic  church  ?^^  Our  author  an- 
swers, **  It  was  a  regularly  organi- 
zed society.''  He  tells  us  that  the 
apostolic  idea  of  the  church  was, 
^*'  that  it.  included  all  the  actual  and 
professed  subjects  of  the  king  of 
heaven,  whether  on  earth  or  in 
heaven."  And  he  goes  on  to  argue 
with  much  iteration,  and  with  em- 
phatic variety  of  typography,  that 
*'  the  church  is  one ;  but  twofold 
in  its  nature ;''  first,  there  is  the 
**  church  outward  and  visible,''  which 
is  nothing  else  than  **the  church 
militant"  on  earth;  and  secondly, 
there  is  the  '^  church  invisible  and 
spiritual,"  which  is  nothing  else  than 
*^  the  church  triumphant"  in  heaven. 
The  first  of  these  two  is  designed 
to  prepare  men  for  the  second,  of 
which  it  is  a  type.  And  these  two 
are  one. 

Of  course,  we  shall  not  be  ex- 
pected to  give  in  detail  the  argu- 
ment by  which  the  author  attempts 
to  make  out  these  positions.  For 
that  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  book 
itself.  It  belongs  to  us  rather  to 
say,  how  far  the  argument  com- 
mends itself  to  our  judgment  as 
conclusive.  We  say  then,  outright, 
that  the  author  has  not  made  out 
his  positions;  and  that  his  argu- 
ment on  this  main  point — a  point 
80  fundamental  k>  his  whole  book, 
and  indeed  to  the  entire  high  church 
theory  of  Christianity — ^is  little  else 
than  a  tissue  of  all  sorts  of  sophis- 
tries.    In  particular, 

1.  He  resolutely  avoids  ttie  dis- 
tinction which  lies  upon  the  surface 
of  the  Scriptures,  between  the  lite- 
ral use  of  the  word  ^  church,'  as  de- 
noting an  actual  assembly  or  meet- 
ing, and  the  figurative  use  of  it, 
as  denoting  the  universal  common- 
wealth of  God^s  people.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  word  ^  church'  in  the  New 
Testament,  or  rather  of  that  Greek 
word  (BxxlrffFla)  thus  translated  by 
order  of  King  James  I,  in  the  com- 
mon EngHsli  versbn.  All  that  Mr. 
ChapiB  finds  occasion   to  tell  us 


touching  the  New  Testament  usage 
of  the  word  '  church,'  is  that,  in  the 
English  translation,  "  it  is  used  in 
place  of  the  Greek  EccUsia,  which 
denotes  an  assembly  legally  and 
properly  convened,  whether  com* 
mon  or  religious,  signifying  either 
the  place  where  the  assembly  meets, 
or  the  persons  assembled."  And 
then,  as  if  nothing  more  could  be 
said  on  that  point,  he  runs  off  into 
a  cloud  of  learned  dust,  ^*  Latin," 
"  Greek,"  "  Gothic,"  "  old  Ger- 
man,"  "  German,"  "  Dutch,"  "  Scot- 
tish,"  "  Anglo-Saxon,"  "  Icelandic," 
"  Swedish,"  "  Russian,"  "  Bohemi- 
an,"  ^*'  Lusitanian,"  "  Dalmatian," 
"  Polish,"  and  "  Portuguese."  But 
in  the  face  of  all  this  learning,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  say  that,  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  word  (cxjci^. 
ato)  taken  by  itself,  never  means 
the  place  of  meeting  as  distinguished 
from  the  meeting  itself.  Nor  does 
it  denote  an  ^^  assembly  legally  and 
properly  convened,'*'*  but  only  an 
assembly  or  meeting,  without  any 
reference  to  the  regularity  or  irreg- 
ularity of  its  coming  together.  Thus 
even  that  assembly  which  was  roost 
illegally  and  improperly  convened 
in  the  theater  at  Ephesus,  is  cal- 
led by  Luke  a  church,  (exxlMjula^) 
though  King  James's  translators 
have  called  it  simply  an  assembly. 
(Acts  xix,  40.)  And  from  this  one 
example,  if  there  were  no  other,  it 
is  evident  that  the  word  ^church,' 
standing  by  itself,  does  not  mean  a 
?*  regularly  organized  society,"  nor 
indeed  a  society  at  all  in  our  ordi- 
nary use  of  that  word. 

The  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  from 
and  afler  the  day  of  Pentecost,  at 
least  till  persecution  grew  active, 
were  wont  to  meet  daily  at  the 
regular  hours  of  the  temple  wor- 
ship, under  the  shelter  of  one  of  the 
magnificent  colonnades  of  Herod's 
temple.  (Acts  ii,  46;  iii,  1,  11; 
V,  12 — 14.)  At  the  appointed  hour, 
the  twelve  were  to  be  found  in 
the  portico  which  was  called  Sol- 
omon's, and  the  multitude  of  their 
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fellow  disciples  naturally  flocked 
around  them ;  while  the  greater 
multitudes  who  still  rejected  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  as  naturally  withdrew 
from  them,  and  stood  in  other  parts 
of  the  great  enclosure.  This  as- 
sembly in  Solomon's  portico,  the 
Apostles  and  their  followers  denom- 
inated '*  the  meeting,^'  using,  no 
doubt,  as  they  could  not  but  use, 
the  identical  Ifebrew  or  Aramean 
word  (bsnp)  which  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  translated  ^*  congregation.*' 
So  when  there  began  to  be  disciples 
in  other  parts  of  Palestine,  they  too 
had  their  "meetings,"  weekly,  or 
more  frequent ;  and  the  same  He- 
brew or  Aramean  word  which  was 
applied  to  the  meeting  at  Jerusa- 
lem, could  not  but  be  applied  to  the 
meeting  at  Joppa,  at  Ceserea,  and 
at  Samaria.  That  word  the  Hel- 
-lenist  disciples  translated  by  the 
Greek  word  now  in  question,  which 
Is  one  of  the  two  words  used  inter- 
changeably for  that  purpose  by  the 
Septuagint  translators  of  the  Old 
Testament.  '  Church'  (cxirijyato)  and 

*  synagogue'  (awaytftyj/l)  are  origin- 
ally, and  in  the  Septuagint,  two  ex- 
actly synonymous  translations  of  the 
same  Hebrew  word.     As  the  word 

*  synagogue'  seems  to  have  become 
among  the  Hellenist  Jews  the  more 
ordinary,  word  to  denote  the  places 
of  their  assemblies  for  prayer  and 
the  reading  of  the  law,  the  other 
word  was  naturally  appropriated  to 
denote  those  new  assemblies,  the 
members  of  which  were  believers 
in  Jesus.  The  word  thus  applied, 
was  used  in  its  literal  meaning. 

But  there  is  also  a  figurative  use 
of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament, 
equally  obvious  to  the  reader  of  the 
original  text  When  Christ  says, 
"  Upon  this  rock" — ^the  rock  of  Pe- 
ter's confession  of  faith — **  I  will 
build  my  congregationy*  (Matt,  xvi, 
18,)  he  uses  the  word  (sxttXijula)  not 
literally  but  figuratively.  So  when 
Paul  says  that  Christ  "  is  exalted  to 
be  head  overall  things  to  the  congre' 
galion^  which  is  his  body,  the  full- 


ness of  him  who  filleth  all  in  all," 
it  is  palpable  that  instead  of  speak- 
ing of  some  actual  meeting  or  as- 
sembly, he  is  speaking  figuratively. 
Nor  is  the  exact  association  of 
thoughts  which  leads  to  the  use  of 
this  figure,  and  determines  its  sig- 
nificancy,  difficult  to  be  discovered* 
The  ancient  "  commonwealth  of  Is- 
rael" was  a  kingdom.  The  great 
commonwealth  of  God's  true  Israel 
—the  spiritual  fellowship  of  God's  re- 
deemed people — is  therefore  styled 
a  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
of  God,  of  heaven.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  ancient  commonwealth  of 
Israel  was  denominated  "  the  con- 
gregation." While  that  commcm- 
wealth  sojourned  in  the  desert, 
where  it  received  the  law  and  all 
its  national  institutions,  it  was  lite- 
rally a  "  congregation ;"  and  there- 
fore it  received  that  name.  And 
afterwards,  three  times  in  every 
year,  when  all  the  nation  presented 
itself  before  God  at  Jerusalem,  it 
was  literally  a  "general  assembly 
and  congregation,"  (TroyiJ^v^g  ira» 
cvxX^ato,  Heb.  xii,  23,)  and  thus  the 
name  retained  its  primitive  signifi- 
cancy.  In  conformity  with  this 
mode  of  speaking,  the  spiritual  Is- 
rael, the  great  and  eternal  common- 
wealth of  those  who  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  under 
the  kingly  power  and  priestly  inter- 
cession of  the  Son  of  God,  is  called 
"  the  congregation,"  the  "  general 
assembly  and  congregation  of  the 
first  bom,  enrolled  in  heaven." 

Our  first  objection,  then,  both  to 
Mr.  Chaptn's  statement  of  "what 
was  the  apostolic  church,"  and  to 
his  argument  in  support  of  that  state- 
ment, is,  that  he  entirely  avoids  this 
obvious  distinction  between  the  lite^ 
ral  and  the  figurative  use  of  the 
word  *  church'  in  the  apostolic  wri- 
tings. 

2.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
He  mystifies  the  distinction  which 
common  sense  makes  between  the 
visible  church  and  the  invisible. 
Take  the  word  ^church'  in  the  largo 
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and  figurative  use,  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken,  as  signifying  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth — the 
great  communion  of  the  redeemed 
and  holy;  and  in  one  view  the 
church  is  invisible,  while  in  another 
view  it  may  be  said  to  be  visible. 
It  ^^  Cometh  not  with  observation.*^ 
It  ^^  is  within,**  not  an  outward  king- 
dom. It  ^*'  is  not  meat  and  drink,** 
«-— not  ordinances  and  institutions — 
*'  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit**  It  includes 
all  those,  and  only  those,  whose 
character  in  the  sight  of  Grod  comes 
within  the  conditions  of  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  '^  the 
fullness  of  him  who  filleth  all  in  all.** 
It  is  the  commonwealth  of  those 
*'  who  are  enrolled  in  heaven.**  It 
is  the  dominion  of  truth  and  love, 
the  reigning  of  God  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  Its  actual  extent  and  bounda- 
ries-^ita  actual  existence  and  pro- 
gress ^*  within**  each  chosen  soul^-* 
are  seen  by  no  other  eye  than  his 
who  looketh  on  the  heart.  This  is 
the  true  ^'  congregation  of  the  first 
born,**  the  spiritual  body  of  which 
a,n  invisible  Christ  is  the  head.  Thb 
is  the  "  holy  universal  church,**  out 
of  which  there  is  no  salvation.  On 
this  idea  of  an  invisible  church  of 
God,  a  spiritual  Israel  unseen  by 
the  outward  eye,  PauPs  reasoning 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  con- 
tinually turns.  ^^  They  are  not  all 
Israel  who  are  of  Israel.**  (Rom. 
ix,  6.)  In  the  days  of  Elijah,  the 
true  Israel,  the  invisible  common- 
wealth of  God,  were  those  ^^  seven 
thousand  men,**  unknown  to  the  de- 
sponding prophet,  and  unknown  to 
each  other,  '^  who  had  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal.**  (xi,  4.)  ^'  He  is 
not  a  Jew  [one  of  God*s  peculiar 
and  covenant  people]  who  is  one 
outwardly ;  neither  is  that  circum- 
cision [in  the  sense  of  obtaining  a 
participation  in  the  spiritual  prom- 
ises made  to  Abraham]  which  is 
outward  and  in  the  flesh ;  but  he 
is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly ;  and 
circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in 


the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter, 
whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of 
God.**    (ii,28,29.) 

This  invisible  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth — which  is  simply  God*8 
living  and  spiritual  temple,  *^  as  God 
hath  said  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and 
walk  in  them,  and  I  will  be  their 
Grod,  and  they  shall  be  my  people** 
. — ^is  in  another  view  visible.  It  is 
visible  in  the  means  by  which  it  is 
aet  up  and  extended.  Wherever 
the  inspired  oracles  hold  forth  their 
light;  wherever  the  living  servant 
of  Christ  bids  men  repent  and  be- 
lieve, and  says  to  them  ^^  the  king^ 
dom  of  God  is  come  nigh  to  you  ;*^ 
wherever  there  is  the  visible  wot- 
ahip  of  the  true  God,  who  is  a 
spirit, — there  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
is  visible,  at  least  in  its  first  rudi- 
ments. The  kingdom  of  God  is 
visible  in  the  professed  and  recog- 
nized repentance,  faith,  and  love, 
and  in  the  manifested  holiness  of 
those  who  have  felt  its  power.  It 
IS  visible  in  the  institutions  of  spir- 
itual worship — not  in  forms  alone, 
for  these  may  be  in  their  highest 
perfection  where  no  kingdom  of 
God  is  visible ;  but  in  forms  anima- 
ted and  glowing  with  manifested 
life.  It  is  visible  in  all  the  outward 
results  of  the  doctrine  which  is  ac- 
cording to  godliness — in  the  peace 
and  happiness  that  fill  a  Christian 
land — ^in  the  calm  and  holy  beauty 
of  a  Sabbath  morn,  smiling  upon 
city,  hamlet,  and  field — in  the  niod- 
est  spire  that  rises  from  among  the 
embowering  elms  of  a  village  green 
— in  the  sepulchral  stone  that  tells 
of  consolation,  and  of  victory  over 
death.  The  visible  members  of 
Christ*s ''  holy  and  universal  congre- 
gation,** are  all  those  who  give  evi- 
dence of  a  renewed  heart---all  who 
in  any  way  make  it  manifest  that 
they  love  God,  that  they  walk  afler 
the  Spirit,  or  that  they  hunger  and 
thirat  aAer  righteousness.  That 
church  does  not  exclude  on  the  one 
hand  the  groping"^  papist,  blinded 
and  burtbened  in  his  servitude  to 
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fonns,  if  he  gives  evidence  of  a 
heart  in  which  God  reigns ;  nor  on 
the  other  hand  does  it  reject  the  er- 
ratic Quaker^  who  knows  no  bap- 
tism with  water,  if  anid  all  his  er- 
rors it  appears  that  he  **  holds  the 
head,"  and  has  experienced  a  bap- 
tbm  of  the  Spirit. 

This  distinction  between  the  visi- 
ble kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and 
the  invisible,  is  fundamental  to  a 
spiritual  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. But  our  author^s  statements 
and  arguments  respecting  the  apos- 
tolic church,  mystify  and  even  anni- 
hilate this  distinction.  According  to 
him,  the  invisible  church  is  nothing 
else  than  the  church  triumphant  in 
heaven;  the  only  church  on  earth 
18  a  church  outward  and  visible ; 
and  through  this  outward  and  visi- 
ble church  below,  men  must  pass 
into  that  invisible  church  above. 
Such  is  his  theory— such  the  ^^  high 
church"  theory  of  Christianity.  This 
theory  has  been  well  named  church^ 
tanUy,  It  is  antagonistic  to  the  gos- 
pel of  peace,  the  law  of  liberty.  It 
contains  the  seminal  principle  of  a 
complete  system  of  superstition  and 
spiritual  despotism;  and  that  sys- 
tem IS  the  gospel  of  Oxford  and  of 
Borne.. 

3.  It  is  little  more  than  a  matter 
of  course  to  add,  that  our  author 
violently  misconstrues  and  misap- 
plies the  Scriptures.  This  he  could 
not  avoid  doing,  if  he  must  needs 
make  the  Scriptures  support  such  a 
theory.  One  or  two  examples  of 
this  shall  suffice. 

To  prove  that  "  the  apostolic 
church  was  a  regularly  organized 
9ociety^'*  his  first  point  is,  that  in 
the  language  of  the  Scriptures  the 
church  ^'  is  one  fold,  having  one 
shepherd ;"  and  he  cites  John  x,  16, 
of  which  text  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  the  only  **  organization,"  or 
unity  of  the  ^^  one  fold,"  expressed 
or  implied  in  those  words  of  Christ, 
is  that  which  connects  it  with  the 
*•  one  shepherd."  The  next  cita- 
tion is  from  John  xvii,  21-T-2d,  the 
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sublime  passage  in  which  the  Re- 
deemer prays  that  his  redeemed 
'^  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  art 
in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  us."  What  a  per- 
version— we  had  almost  said,  what 
a  profanation— of  the  tenderest,  sub- 
limest,  holiest  words  ever  uttered  by 
the  Son  of  God !  As  if  that  prayer 
of  the  interceding  Immanuel,  were 
a  prayer  that  all  his  disciples  might 
belong  to  one  "  outward,"  "  visi- 
ble," ^*  regularly  organized  society  1" 
Turn  to  the  passage  and  read,  ^^  thai 
they  all  may  be  one,"-— how  one  ? 
—one  in  outward  organization  as  a 
body  politic?— one  in  the  observ- 
ance of  forms  and  disciplinary  reg- 
ulations ?— one  in  subjection  and 
obedience  to  a  human  hierarchy? 
How  impertinent  the  intrusion  of 
such  notions  upon  the  deep  flow  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  the  de- 
vout reading  of  this  prayer  awakens 
in  every  spiritual  mind !  No !  when 
the  Redeemer  prayed  that  his  re- 
deemed might  all  be  one,  his  spirit 
was  not  thinking  of  ^'  uniformity" 
or  "  organization,"  but  of  an  in- 
ward, vital,  spiritual  unity; — '^as 
thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  vs." 
The  unity  spoken  of,  is  a  unity  in 
the  Father  and  tRe  Son.  Let  us 
read  again.  ^^  The  glory  which  thou 
gavest  me,  I  have  given  them,  that 
they  may  be  one," — how  one  ?— 
"€ven  as  we  are  one;  I  in  them, 
and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be 
perfected  into  one,  that  Uie  world 
may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me, 
and  hast  loved  them  as  thou  hast 
loved  me."  What  unity  is  this  ? 
Unity  of  affection  and  of  mind, 
unity  of  aim  and  purpose,  unity  of 
spirit  and  of  life,  unity  in  God  and 
in  Christ  So  far  as  this  unity  ex- 
ists, it  will  be,  like  light,  and  like 
life,  self-manifested ;  and  it  will  give 
the  clearest  of  all  testimonies  to 
that  power  and  love  of  a  redeeming 
God,  from  which  alone  it  can  ori- 
ginate. 
Other  examples  of  Mr.  Chapin'a 
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mode  of  using  the  Soripturei  are  in 
our  eye,  but  we  must  forbear  to  no* 
lice  them  particularly.  We  will 
<Hily  say  in  general,  that  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  mode  in  which  hie 
applies  those  texts  which  speak  of 
the  spiritual  union  of  renewed  and 
holy  souls,  whether  with  each  other 
or  with  their  head,  he  has  no  idea 
of  any  union  of  believers  with 
Christ  or  in  Christ,  distinct  from  an 
ecclesiastical  union— «l  union  in  the 
church  considered  as  an  organisa* 
tion. 

4.  Some  notice  must  be  taken  of 
the  kind  of  logic  by  which  this 
ehurch*theory  is  supported*  Mr. 
Chapin^s  logic  may  be  no  worse 
than  that  of  other  advocates  of  the 
same  system ;  for  our  part  we  do 
not  see  how  the  system  could  be 
maintained  by  any  logic  much  more 
rational.  Probably  much  that  is 
quite  as  bad  in  the  way  of  reason* 
ing,  may  be  found  in  writers  of 
much  greater  celebrity.  Our  time, 
just  now,  will  not  permit  us  to  verify 
our  impressions,  but,  at  a  venture, 
we  dare  be  bound  to  show,  from  the 
writings  of  the  Oxford  tractators 
themselves,  specimens  of  logic  no 
better  than  that  of  Mr.  Chapin's, 
which  happens  to  open  upon  us  in 
this  connection. 

Having  quoted  many  of  the  texts 
which  speak  of  Christians  as  consti* 
tuting  "  one  body,'*  with  "  many 
members,'*  and  having  ^^  one  head,** 
even  Christ,  the  author  suddenly  in* 
terrupts  the  chain  of  his  Scripture 
testimonies,  and  gives  free  scope  to 
his  reasoning  powers.  *^  The  prac* 
tice  of  the  Apostles,**  in  speaking 
of  the  church  as  a  body,  seems  to 
him  highly  significant  And  ac- 
cordingly, upon  this  simple  figure  of 
speech,  he  proceeds  to  erect  a 
sweeping  argument,  before  which 
be  evidently  thinks  no  opposition 
can  stand. 

*'  If  the  church  be  '  one  body/  having 
*  one  head/  '  with  many  members,*  the 
memben  having  *  varioaa  officea/  then 
it  IbUowa  that  it  is  a  pmfia  Mif.    And 


if  s  perfect  body,  it  will  be  attended  b/ 

the  following  particulan : 

'<  (1.)  The  bead  will  be  eA«eye,  that  ii, 
the  ovtrsttr  of  the  body.  Tbia  feOowi, 
both  ftom  the  soalogy  of  the  Asoaile't 
figuroi  and  from  the  office  and  onjeci  of 
the  eye.  Hence  the  duty  of  avergedng 
ean  not  be  any  where  but  in  the  head. 

•<  (S.)  The  head  will  be  l4e  iar  ef  the 
body.  And  if  the  ear,  then  U  will  bate 
the  power  of  ktarimgf  and  cooaequeBtlj 
q€  judging  all  mattem  relative  to  the 
wanta  and  dutfea  of  the  body. 

"  (3.)  The  bead  will  be  tfta  mmak  of 
the  bodv.  And  if  the  mouth  of  the  bed/ 
— the  church — then  it  will  have  the  pow- 
er of  speaking  on  behalf  ^nd  in  the  name 
of  the  church. 

**  From  the  AiMgoing  it  Ibllowa,  that  ia 
every  apoetolie  church  there  waa  •  A«id, 
having  the  power  of  overseeing,  hearing, 
j^gingf  and  speaking^  for  and  in  behali 
of  the  church.  No  cnorch,  tberelbre,  eta 
be  formed  after  the  apoetolie  patlera,  la 
which  theae  alluaiooa  are  not  applicabl«| 
or  which  baa  not  auch  a  head,  having 
theae  powera,  and  performing  these  da- 
tlea.»'    p.3«.  ^  * 

The  first  step  in  this  argumeai  la^ 
**  If  the  church  be  one  boidy/'  eU^ 
then  *'  it  is  a  perfect  body/'  But 
what  is  a  perfect  body  ?  Surely« 
unless  there  is  something  in  the 
conclusion  which  is  not  included  in 
the  premises,  a  ^  perfect  body/'  as 
words  are  here  used,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  *^one  body,  having 
one  head,  with  many  members,  the 
members  having  various  offices.'' 
But  when  we  look  to  the  uses  which 
the  author  makes  of  this  conclu- 
sion, we  see  at  once  that  by  ^*a 
perfect  body"  he  means  a  body  be- 
tween which  and.  the  human  body 
there  is  a  perfect  analogy— or  at 
least  an  analogy  just  as  perfect  as 
is  necessary  to  answer  his  purpose. 

Accordingly,  the  next  step  of  the 
argument  is,  ^^  If  the  church  is  a 
perfect  body,  it  will  be  attended  by 
the  following  particulars."  See  the 
particulars  as  quoted  above«  The 
clearness  and  cogency  of  the  con- 
clusion, which  constitutes  this  se- 
cond step,  demand  some  deliberate 
attention. 

The  beauty  of  the  reasoning  here 
is  twofold — ^not  to  say  manifold.  lo 
the  first  place»  who  can  help  won* 
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deling  at  die  ingenuity  that  can  de- 
duce so  great  a  ^'  body^'  of  dogmas 
fiom  a  simple  rhetorical  figure? 
And  the  wonder  is  increased  by 
considering  that  this  is  done  not 
smilingly,  and  as  a  playful  exerciw 
of  &noyy  but  with  a  profound  scho* 
lastic  grayity.  As  we  have  already 
intimated,  it  does  by  no  means  ap« 
pear  to  our  obtusenessy  how  the 
fact  that  the  commonwealth  of  the 
redeemed  is  by  an  easy  figure 
called  ^^one  body,''  having  ^^  many 
members,^'  with  various  functions, 
and  '**'  one  head,'^  even  the  Redeemer 
and  King  of  the  spiritual  Israel,  in- 
volves the  reality  of  any  more  mi* 
nute  analogy  between  the  church 
and  the  human  body.  To  draw  out 
such  an  analogy  into  all  sorts  of 
fiinciful  details,  seems  to  us  to  be 
^  riding  a  metaphor  to  death,'^-^an 
operation  the  cruelty  of  which  to« 
wards  the  innocent  metaphor,  some* 
what  impairs  the  enjoyment  we 
might  otherwise  find  in  seeing  the 
ingenuity  with  which  it  is  executed. 
The  only  use  which  Paul  makes  of 
tills  figure,  (and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  exclusively  PauPs,)  is  to 
illustrate,  in  some  places,  the  mu- 
tual dependence  and  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  helpfulness  of  Christians ; 
and  in  other  places,  to  express  ih^ 
common  dependence  of  all  upon 
their  Savior  as  their  head.  To  spin 
out  of  this  figure  such  a  series  of 
ecclesiastical  canons,  seems  to  us 
to  be  extraordinary  logic,  as  well  as 
a  violent  misapplication  of  the  Scrip* 
lures.* 

*  W«  ean  not  reftain  from  proposing  to 
Mr*  Ckapia,  in  pftwing,  a  piece  of  exege- 
sis and  logic  quite  parallel  to  that  of 
which  he  makes  so  much.  He  may,  per* 
haps,  wish  to  incorporate  it  with  his  sec- 
ond edition.  If  so,  he  is  welcome  to  use 
U  es  bis  own. 

The  church  is  called  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  *'  one  bread,**  and  the  bread  is  said 
to  be  "  broken,*'  which  implies  that  it 
eoRsists  of  many  pieces.  If,  then,  the 
sharch  is  **oQe  bread,"  consisting  of 
many  pieces,  it -follows  that  the  church 
Is  a  perfect  bread.  And  if  perfect,  it  will 
be  ntlsnded  with  the  Ivllowing  partica- 


In  the  second  place,  the  only 
church  which  the  author  has  proved 
to  be  CMie  body,  having  one  head, 
and  many  members  with  various 
offices,  is  the  one  universal  church, 
the  one  head  of  which  is  Christ 
himself.  This  difiiculty  has  not  es- 
caped the  prudent  eye  of  our  logi« 
cian.  And,  therefore,  in  order  to 
apply  his  reasoning  to  ^^  every  apos- 
tolic church,"  that  is,  to  particular 
and  actual  assemblies  or  societies  of 
Christians,  he  adduces  a  passage  in 
which  Paul,  having  in  mind,  per- 
haps, a  familiar  old  Roman  apo« 
logue,  illustrates  the  common  inter* 
est  and  mutual  dependence  of  Chris* 
tians  living  in  one  community,  by 
showing  how  each  part  of  the  hu» 
man  body  has  no  other  interest  than 
the  common  interest  of  the  whole, 
to  which  interest  each  in  its  proper 

Elace  and  function,  is  subservient 
1  that  passage,  (1  Cor.  xii,  27,)  the 
Apostle,  having  spoken  of  the  foot 
in  opposition  to  the  hand,  of  the  ear 
in  opposition  to  the  eye,  of  the  func- 
tion of  hearing  in  opposition  to  that 
of  smelling,  and  then  again  of  the 
eye  in  opposition  to  the  hand,  speaks 
also,  just  in  that  connection,  of  the 
head  in  opposition  to  the  feet.  This 
word  .^^  head,''  thus  introduced,  Mr. 
Chapin  presumes  to  be  used  as  de^ 
noting  some  particular  functionary 
in  and  over  the  church ;  and  incoup 


lars.  (1.)  It  will  have  an  "  upper  crust,** 
fbr  no  bread  is  perfect -unless  it  is  perfect- 
ly baked,  and  an  upper  crust  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  that  process.  But  **  upper 
orust'  is  a  familiar  figure  for  aristocracy, 
and  aristocracy  in  the  chusch  signifies 
hierarchy.  (S^  The  upper  crust  will  be 
the  fTotetioT  of  the  bread.  This  follows 
from  the  analogy  of  the  figure.  The  duty 
of  protecting,  then,  can  not  be  any  where 
but  in  the  upper  crust.  (3.)  The  upper 
crust  gives  ufdformUy  to  the  bread.  W  ho 
oan  tell  how  many  odd  shaoes  bread  might 
assume  if  it  were  not  for  the  formation  of 
the  upper  crust  in  the  process  of  baking. 
But  we  will  not  pursue  this  analogy. 
The  vein  which  we  have  merely  struck 
is  obviously  a  rich  one,  and  might  bear 
much  workinc^  especially  if  our  author, 
with  his  peculiar  ingenuity,  would  under- 
take to  explore  it 
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tinently  he  sets  it  down  for  an  all- 
demolishing  proof  that,  as  Christ  is 
the  invisihle  head  of  the  universal 
church-— or  more  exactly,  in  his 
view  of  the  matter,  as  Christ  is  the 
invisible  head  of  the  invisible  church 
triumphant  in  heaven,  so  ^^  every 
apostolic  church"  on  earth,  will 
have  its  visible  and  human  head. 
And  then  he  introduces  his  great 
theory,  from  the  Fathers,  that  every 
church  on  earth  is,  in  its  organiza- 
tion, a  type  or  visible  representa- 
tion of  the  invisible  church  in  heav- 
en. But  look ;  if  from  the  language 
of  Paul,  in  the  passage  referred  to, 
it  follows  that  some  one  man  in  the 
church  was  known  as  the  head  of 
the  body,  then  from  the  same  pas- 
sage it  follows  that  in  the  same 
church,  and  consequently  in  every 
apostolic  church,  there  were  two 
other  men  who  were  known  as  the 
feet;  and  that  the  functions  of 
hands,  ears,  eyes,  and  nostrils,  were 
all  distinctly  assigned  to  so  many 
different  pairs  of  members,  thus 
constituting  '^a  perfect  body" — a 
body  with  one  head  and  many  mem- 
bers, having  various  offices. 

As  yet,  however,  we  have  given 
only  three  of  the  eight  particulars 
which  Mr.  Chapin  enumerates  as 
involved  in  his  memorable  conclu- 
sion, that  the  church  is  a  perfect 
body.  It  is  no  more  than  fair  to 
give  the  other  five,  though  we  must 
be  more  sparing  in  our  commenta- 
ries. 

The  fourth  particular  resulting 
from  the  perfection  of  the  church 
as  a  body^is  "  that  if  every  church 
must  have  such  a  head,  then  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  head  over 
these  heads."  A  hard  blow  at  the 
pope.  Luther  never  Bituck  such 
blows  as  these. 

The  fifth  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple is,  that  ^^  there  must  be  a 
spirit  in  this  body.  And  that  spirit 
is  Christ.  He  is  the  life-blood  of 
the  church."  "Take  away  this 
spirit,  and  the  body  ceases  to  be  a 
living  body,  and  becomes  a  corpse.^' 


Very  good,  and  very  true.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  meet  such  a  passage 
here — ^not  unlike  to  manna  in  Che 
wilderness.  These  words  are  as  if 
Fiavel,  or  some  other  spirttualizer 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  had 
written  them.  But  in  point  of  Ic^c, 
they  are  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
the  argument 

"All  churches  should  agree  in 
their  general  oi^nization."  This 
is  the  sixth  corollary.  Bodies  may 
difier  in  complexion  and  features, 
but  all  perfect  bodies  must  be  or- 
ganized alike. 

Corollary  the  seventh  is,  ^'that 
there  should  be  but  one  church 
within  a  given  space."  This  re-> 
suits,  irresistibly,  from  the  laws  of 
matter ;  for  if  the  church  is  a  per- 
fect body^  it  is  of  course  subject  to 
ail  the  laws  and  conditions  of  mat- 
ter. Hence  if  two  churches  at- 
tempt to  occupy  the  same  place, 
there  will  be  a  collision,  and  proba- 
bly a  concussion.  On  this  point, 
the  author  might  have  confirmed  his 
reasoning,  had  he  chosen  to  do  so, 
by  an  appeal  to  facts.  But  his 
philosophy  is  of  the  old  sort,  and 
does  not  stoop  to  the  empirical  meth- 
ods of  the  iVboifffi  Organum. 

The  eighth  application  of  this  im- 
portant principle,  shows  us  ^^to 
what  extent  the  body  may  be  muti- 
lated, without  causing  its  complete 
destruction.  It  may  sufier  the  am- 
putation of  a  hand  or  foot,  or  possi- 
bly of  both  hands  and  feet;  and 
though  it  would  thus  be  rendered 
inefficient  and  defenseless,  it  might 
still  continue  to  exist  as  a  body. 
But  deprive  it  of  its  head,  and  you 
take  away  that  which  is  essential  to 
its  existence,  and  without  which  it 
would  soon  fall  to  pieces,  and  go  to 
decay."  This  is  clear.  Quod  oral 
demonstrandum,  *  Consequently,^ 
says  the  reader  to  himself,  *  if  Uie 
bishop  is  the  head,  and  a  church 
loses  its  bishop,  by  death  or  other- 
wise, that  church  is  as  much  a  dead 
church,  as  a  man  with  his  head  off« 
is  a  dead  man.^     No  so,  gentle 
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reader.  The  author  seems  to  have 
anticipated  the  possihiiity  that  some 
illogical  mind  might  make  such  an 
inference.  And  in  another  place, 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter  which  con- 
tains all  this  reasoning,  he  says,- 
"We  must  conclude  that  every 
church  [in  the  apostolic  age,]  was 
so  complete  and  perfect  in  itself, 
that  it  would  remain  a  complete  and 
perfect  church,  though  every  other 
church  in  the  world  had  been  de- 
stroyed"— a  conclusion  from  which 
no  Congregationalist,  and  probably 
no  Protestant,  will  dissent.  "  Con- 
aequendy,"  continues  our  author — 
and  let  the  reader  remark  what  a 
consequence  this  is,  as  derived  from 
the  simple  proposition  immediately 
preceding- — "  consequentlt,  the 
head  of  a  church,  within  any  given 
territory,  was  not  only  ruler  over 
those  within  his  territory,  but  was 
also  so  head  of  the  church,  that  in 
case  the  head  of  the  churches  in  all 
other  districts,  should  be  taken  away, 
he  would  be  the  visible  head  over 
all  the  church  on  earth." 

Such  is  the  clearness  and  the 
power  of  high  church  logic.  What 
preposterous  trifling  with  common 
sense,  and  with  the  sacred  records, 
under  the  pretense  of  argument. 

An  elaborate  volume  of  more  than 
four  hundred  pages,  can  not  be  dealt 
with,  chapter  by  chapter,  in  the  few 
pages  which  a  periodical  like  ours 
can  afford  to  a  review  of  it  We 
shall,  therefore,  pass  over  without 
comment,  all  that  the  author  says  in 
answer  to  the  second  division  of  his 
inquiry,  which  is,  "Who  composed 
the  apostolic  church?" — and  the 
answer  to  which  leads  him  into  a 
large  discussion  of  the  mode  and 
the  subjects  of  baptism.  This  we 
do  with  the  more  reluctance,  be- 
cause, though  the  chapters  on  bap- 
tism contain  not  a  little  of  inconclu- 
sive reasoning,  they  contain  also 
some  things  which  we  might  com- 
mend. We  pass  over  also  all  that 
he  says,  under  the  third  inquiry,  re- 
jBpecting  the  powers  and  duties  of 


members  in  the  apostolic  church; 
though  much  in  those  chapters  seems 
to  demand  a  notice;  and  though 
what  is  said  about  liturgies,  in  par- 
ticular, is  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
the  art,  so  useful  to  some  writers, 
of  compelling  the  Scriptures  to  tes- 
tify to  a  predetermined  conclusion. 
Nor  will  our  scanty  limits  allow  us 
to  go  into  a  detailed  examination  of 
that  part  of  the  work  which  treats 
of  the  old  theme  of  the  three  orders, 
and  the  uninterrupted  succession. 
From  this  last  division  of  the  work, 
we  can  only  select  two  topics,  to 
be  separately  and  rapidly  touched 
upon,  viz.  the  alledged  perpetuity 
of  the  apostleship,  and  the  Episco- 
palian doctrine  and  ceremony  of 
confirmation.  In  our  remarks  on 
these  topics,  the  book  before  us  will 
not  be  altogether  neglected,  though 
we  cannot  adhere  to  its  arrangement. 

First,  then,  we  propose  to  offer  a 
few  simple  thoughts  respecting  the 
alledged  perpetuity  of  the  apostolic 
function  in  the  Christian  common- 
wealth. On  this,  the  whole  ques- 
tion about  prelacy,  as  now  common- 
ly argued  by  Episcopalians  in  this 
country,  is  understood  to  turn.  Did 
the  Apostles  appoint  any  to  succeed 
them,  not  merely  as  teachers  and 
preachers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
but  as  apostles,  with  that  style  and 
title,  and  with  the  same  authority 
which  they  themselves  exercised  in 
the  Christian  community  ?  This  is 
the  question.  Some  points  which 
this  question  is  frequently  supposed 
to  involve,  need  not  be  argued. 

1.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  words 
translated,  respectively,  "bishop" 
and  "  elder,"  are  used  interchange- 
ably.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Chapin,  we 
believe,  does  not  even  pretend,  as 
some  writers  do,  that  among  the 
plurality  of  ^  bishops*  at  Ephesus, 
at  Philippi,  and  in  other  churches, 
one  may  have  been  of  a  different 
order  from  the  others,  and  may  have 
been  called  ^the  bii^op,'  by  way 
of  eminence,  till  the  title  of  pres«> 
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byter,  or  elder,  came  to  be  applied 
exclusively  to  those  of  an  inferior 
order.  His  whole  argument  pro* 
ceeds  on  the  idea  that  the  New  Tea* 
tament  bishops  were  all,  without  ex* 
ception,  mere  elders— of  the  second 
order  in  the  ministry,  and  not  of  the 
third.  He  calls  them  **  presbyter* 
bishops/^  He  might  as  well  hare 
called  them  Presbyterian  bishops. 

3.  There  is  no  dispute  that  be* 
side  the  ^' elders'**»-the  ^bishops, 
and  deacons,''  who  were  appointed 
"in  every  city,"  and  "in  every 
church,"  there  were,  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  other  ministers  of  Christ, 
not  designated  ordinarily  by  any  of 
these  names.  The  age  of  the  Apos* 
ties  was  a  missionary  age;  and 
0iany  besides  those  whom  we  com- 
monly call  apostles,  shared  in  the 
missionary  work  of  publishing  the 
Gospel  abroad,  of  gathering  and  or- 
ganizing Christian  assemblies,  and 
of  superintending  and  aiding  the 
first  working  of  Christian  institu- 
tions. 

3.  It  is  not  in  controversy,  that 
after  the  close  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, no  apostles  appear,  by  the 
name  of  apostles,  in  ecclesiastical 
history ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that 
from  the  eariiest  ages,  after  the 
close  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  the 
name  apostle  was  commonly  used 
by  the  Fathers,  as  it  is  commonly 
used  by  us  at  this  day,  to  denote 
the  original  twelve,  with  the  addi* 
lion  of  Matthias,  who  was  elected  to 
fill  the  place  of  Judas,  and  of  Paul, 
who  was  called  to  that  work  by  the 
glorified  Savior,  directly  and  mirac- 
ulously. 

4.  ft  is  admitted  that,  as  eariy  as 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
a  distinction  had  arisen  between  the 
bishop  and  the  presbyters  or  el* 
ders,  not  unlike  that  which  consti* 
tutes  the  essence  of  modem  epis* 
oopaey.  The  Christian  community 
in  each  city  had  become  a  little 
state,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
bishop  assisted  by  a  senate  of  pres* 
byters  or  prieelf,  and  having  al 


command  a  body  of  deacons  for 
inferior  services. 

These  are  the  principal  facts  of 
the  case,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  un* 
disputed.  The  Episcopalian  theory 
of  these  facts,  at  present,  is  that  tlie 
bishop  of  the  third  century  is  the 
same  thing«-of  the  same  genus  and 
8pecies-*«with  the  apostle  of  the 
first  century;  and  that  the  differ- 
ence of  name  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  very  great  modesty  and  ho- 
mility  of  those  ancient  prelates, 
who,  lest  they  should  seem  to  claim 
too  much  deference  from  their  fel- 
low Christians,  laid  aside  their  own 
official  title  inherited  from  their  in- 
spired predecessors,  and  assumed 
in  its  stead  a  title  to  which  they 
had  no  right,  and  which  by  the  ori- 
ginal institution,  belonged  to  an  in- 
ferior order  of  the  priesthood. 

This,  if  the  facts  above  recited 
are  all  the  facts  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  known  in  the  case,  is  at 
the  best  only  an  unproved  and  quite 
improbable  hypothesis-— improbable, 
inasmuch  as  bishops  of  the  prelate 
kind,  from  the  days  of  Bishop  Igna- 
tius to  the  days  of  Bishop  Dcane 
and  Bishop  Whittingham,  have  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  been  known  to  be  hin- 
dered by  any  considerations  of  per- 
sonal modesty,  from  the  strenuous 
assertion  of  all  the  known  titles, 
immunities,  and  dignities  of  their  or^ 
der^mprobable,  because  the  epis- 
tles of  Clement  and  of  Polycarp, 
(and  those  of  Ignatius,  if  any  infer- 
ence can  be  made  from  documents 
which  are  either  entirely  spurious, 
or  else  intolerably  corrupted,)  which 
were  written  during  the  century  that 
intervened  between  the  death  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  acknowledged  ex- 
istence of  something  like  full  blown 
prelacy*— reveal  nothing  more  dear- 
ly than  the  fact,  that  neither  the 
degree  nor  the  kind  of  deference 
due  to  ministers  from  their  churches 
was  in  that  age  quite  determined—* 
improbable  also,  because  the  exist* 
ence  of  prelacy  at  the  earliest  pe- 
riod at  which  it  aetuaily  appoaiy. 
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can  be  accounted  for  in  other  nieth* 
ods.  To  convert  this  hypothesis 
into  an  established  theory,  more 
fiicts  are  obviously  necessary.  These 
lacts,  it  is  the  object  of  the  Episco* 
palian  argument  to  supply.  Mr. 
Chapin^s  reasoning  on  this  most  im* 
portant  point,  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts.  First,  he  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  name  apostle  is  ap« 
plied  in  the  New  Testament  to  a 
large  body  of  ministers,  as  an  offi- 
cial title,  indicating  that  thev  were 
of  the  same  rank  and  held  pre- 
cisely the  same  office  with  the 
twelve;  and  that  every  church  in 
that  age  had  not  only  its  own  body 
of  bishops  and  deacons,  but  a  resi- 
dent apostle  of  its  own,  known  by 
that  title.  Secondly,  he  attempts 
to  show  that  in  what  he  calls  ^^  the 
transition  period^^  between  the  death 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  date  of 
the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  there  were 
still  three  orders  of  a  Christian 
priesthood,  known  as  high  priest, 
priests,  and  Levites.  Then  thirdly, 
he  argues  that  in  the  age  of  Igna* 
tins,  early  in  the  second  century^ 
all  these  titles,  borrowed  from  Ju- 
daism,  had  been  dropped  again, 
and  the  same  three  orders  were 
kept  up  under  the  then  new  style 
of  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons. 
If  these  three  positions  were  all 
ascertained  as  facts,  there  would 
still  be  a  serious  difficulty.  The 
question  would  still  demand  an  an« 
8wer, — if  the  Apostles  designed  that 
their  apostolic  function  should  be 
perpetually  transmitted  through  a 
succession  of  men  to  whom  they 
gave  their  own  official  title,  and 
whom  they  distinguished  by  that 
title  from  those  inferior  ministers 
whom  they  called  bishops— how 
came  it  to  pass  that  the  sacred,  ori- 
ginal, Scriptural  title  of  '^  apostle,^' 
was  immediately  and  universally 
dropped  ?  How  came  it  to  pass, 
that  the  name  ^'  high  priest,^'  so 
contrary  to  all  New  Testament 
usage,  was  substituted  for  ^^  apos- 
tle,'' and  ''  priest''  for  ''  bishop," 


and ''Levite"  for ''deacon."  And 
then  by  what  process  did  it  come 
to  pass,  that  within  a  few  years 
afterwards,  the  name  ''  high  priest" 
was  abandoned  as  the  designation 
of  those  iprho  ought  to  have  been 
called  ''apostles;"  and  that  still 
another  name  which  the  Scriptures 
had  employed  to  denote  an  inferior 
office,  was  so  oddly,  and  for  the 
Episcopalian  ailment,  so  unfor- 
tunately misapplied  ?  l&r.  Chapin's 
argument— -even  if  we  admit  the 
facts  which  he  labors  so  hard  to 
prove^^instead  of  throwing  light 
upon  this  subject,  seems  lo  us  rather 
to  involve  it  in  a  more  desperate 
confusion* 

But  we  do  not  acknowledge  that 
he  has  established  his  facts.  In  re- 
gard to  the  New  Testament  use  of 
the  word  ^^  apostle,"  (<m^aTo^,)  the 
truth  remains  very  much  as  it  was  be^ 
fore  his  attempt  The  word  signifies 
"  a  messenger,"  "  a  person  sent ;" 
and  in  this  signification  it  occurs  in 
the  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  corresponding  word  in  the  fem- 
inine form  (oiroarolti)  translated  in 
the  New  Testament  "  apostleship," 
occurs  more  frequently  in  the  Sep« 
tuagint  as  the  translation  of  several 
Hebrew  words,  but  generally  in  the 
sense  either  of  ^'  a  thing  sent,"  or 
of  "  a  mission,"  or  "  sending."  To 
this  the  New  Testament  usage  of 
the  two  words  is  conformed.  Jesus 
Christ,  early  in  the  course  of  his 
public  ministry  selected,  from  among 
his  disciples,  twelve  whom  he  named 
by  way  of  eminence  his  messen- 
gers, or  missionaries,  his  '^apos- 
tles." One  of  these  twelve  having 
become  a  traitor,  and  having  per^ 
ished  in  his  wickedness,  the  eleven 
survivors,  in  consultation  with  the 
whole  body  of  disciples  that  re- 
mained together  at  Jerusalem  af- 
ter Christ's  resurrection,  deemed  it 
proper  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Ac- 
cordingly, from  among  those  who 
had  been  in  their  company,  through 
the  entire  public  life  of  Jesus  from 
his  baptism  to  his  aacenaion,  theyr 
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with  great  solemnity  and  devotion 
selected  Matthias ;  and  thencefor- 
ward he  was  numbered  with  the 
eleven  apostles.  At  a  later  period, 
af\er  the  death  of  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee  had  made  another  vacancy 
in  the  number  of  the  twelve,  Paul, 
who  had  been  miraculously  called 
to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel— ^who  had  become  a  witness  of 
Christ's  resurrection  and  glory-— and 
who  with  Barnabas  had  been  par- 
ticularly designated  to  commence 
on  an  extensive  scale  the  new  and 
distinct  work  of  propagating  Chris- 
tianity among  the  unproselyted  gen- 
tiles— was  also  recognized  as  an 
**  apostle.^'  In  one  or  two  instances, 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  traveling  and 
laboring  together  in  the  missionary 
work,  are  together  called,  in  the 
plural,  '^  apostles.^'  These  are  all 
the  clear  and  undoubted  instances 
of  the  application  of  this  word,  in 
any  thing  like  that  distinctive  sense 
in  which  Christ  applied  it  to  desig- 
nate the  twelve. 

Paul's  right  to  be  considered  an 
Apostle  seems  to  have  been  called 
in  question  extensively  among  the 
Hebrew  Christians  of  Palestine,  and 
among  those  elsewhere,  who  shared 
in  the  narrow  views  of  ^*  the  con- 
cision." Accordingly,  we  find  Paul 
frequently  asserting  and  vindicating 
his  own  apostleship.  The  manner 
in  which  he  does  this,  shows  plainly 
enough  what  meaning  he  attached 
to  the  word  "  apostle''  when  used 
as  a  designation  implying  rank  and 
authority  in  the  school  of  Christ 
He  refers  frequently  to  the  fact, 
that  he  received  his  commission  and 
his  message  not  from  man,  nor  by 
man,  but  by  the  will  of  God,  and 
directly  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
He  refers  to  the  fact,  that  this  com- 
mission of  his,  received  directly 
from  God,  had  been  recognized  as 
such  by  those  who  were  apostles 
before  him.  (See  Gral.  i ;  ii.)  He 
refers  to  the  success  with  which 
God  had  crowned  his  labors.  He 
refers  to  his  authority  as  a  personal 
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and  original  witness  to  the  great 
facts  of  Christianity.  (See  1  C!or. 
ix,  1,2;  XV,  8 — 11.)  Having  eou- 
merated  much  at  length  his  labors 
and  sufferings  in  propagating  the 
Gospel,  and  having  apologized  for 
so  doing,  as  being  compelled  to  it 
by  those  who  had  called  his  apos* 
tleship  in  question,  he  says,  ^^lo 
nothing  am  I  behind  the  very  chief 
of  the  Apostles,  though  I  am  noth- 
ing. Truly  the  signs  of  an  apos- 
tle were  wrought  among  you  in  oil 
patience,  in  signs  and  wonders  and 
mighty  deeds."  Miraculous  pow« 
era  then  of  the  very  highest  order 
^-and  not  these  only,  but  a  call 
and  commission  directly  from  Jesus 
Christ  and  not  through  any  secood 
hands — and  along  with  this  call, 
an  ability  to  testify  as  an  origiDal 
and  independent  witness  to  the  great 
facts  on  which  Christianity  depends 
— were  essential  things  in  Paul's 
idea  of  apostleship.  The  true  way 
then  to  try  those  who  say  they  are 
apostles  and  are  not,  and  to  find 
what  they  are,  is  to  put  them  upon 
showing  ^^  the  signs  of  an  apostle." 
As  for  a  merely  transmitted  apos- 
tleship, passing  from  hand  to  hand 
through  ages  of  darkness  and  pol- 
lution, we  utterly  reject  it.  As  for 
those  apostles  whose  commission  is 
"  of  men  and  by  man,"  and  not 
directly  "  by  Jesus  Christ,"  and 
whose  boast  is  that  their  apostleship 
has  been,  not  recognized  mereiyf 
but  created,  by  ^^  the  right  hands" 
of  those  who,  in  the  same  way, 
were  apostles  before  them, — they 
are  neither  Paul's  "  kinsmen"  nor 
his  "  fellow-soldiers."  As  for  those 
apostles  who  can  not  speak  as  ori- 
ginal and  independent  witnesses  to 
the  resurrection  and  ascended  glory 
of  Christ,  we  owe  them  no  defer- 
ence. As  for  those  apostles  who 
give  no  proof  of  a  divine  inspiration, 
and  whose  authority  is  not  con- 
firmed by  **  signs  and  wonders  and 
mighty  deeds,"  we  only  think  o^ 
them  more  respectfully  than  we 
think  of  those  *^  whose  coming" 
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under  the  same  titles  and  with  the 
same  pretense  of  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession, ^^  is  after  the  working  of 
Satan  with  all  power  and  signs  and 
l3Fing  wonders.*' 

But  the  author  of  the  book  before 
ns  builds  much  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  ^  apostle'  or  *'  mes- 
senger,' in  some  two  or  three  doubt- 
ftil  instances,  which  he  would  have 
us  take  for  demonstration,  that  the 
word  *'  apostle'  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment means  just  what  Episcopalians 
now  mean  by  ^  bishop.'  These 
instances  are  the  following. 

1.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, (xvi,  7,)  says,  "  Salute  An- 
dronicus  and  Junia  my  kinsmen  and 
my  fellow-prisoners,  who  are  of  note 
among  the  apostles,  who  also  were 
in  Christ  before  me."  According 
to  one  construction,  Andronicus  and 
Junia,  (or  Junias,  if  the  person  thus 
denoted  was  not  a  woman,  which  is 
quite  uncertain,)  to  whom  no  other 
allusion  is  made  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, were  not  only  apostles  but 
were  eminent,  and  well  known  in 
that  character.  According  to  an- 
other construction,  these  two  per- 
sons, who  were  of  the  same  tribe 
or  family  with  Paul,  who  were  con- 
verted to  Christ  before  he  was,  and 
who  on  some  occasion  had  been  his 
fellow-prisoners,  or  fellow-captives, 
are  spoken  of  as  persons  well  known 
to  the  Apostles,  and  regarded  among 
them  with  special  respect.  If  the 
former  construction  is  preferred, 
we  have  one  instance  in  which  the 
word  *^  apostle"  is  used  in  a  vague 
sense,  as  denoting  those  who  were 
employed  in  missionary  labors. 

2.  Mr.  Chapin  tells  us  that,  **  in 
2  Corinthians  viii,  23,  the  term 
*  apostle'  is  applied  to  Titus  and 
several  others,  whose  names  are 
not  mentioned."  Now  in  the  pas- 
sage referred  to,  it  so  happens  that 
though  Titus  is  mentioned  by  name, 
and  is  called  Paul's  partner  and  fel- 
low helper,  he  is  expressly  distin- 
guished from  those  brethren  not 
named,  who  are  called  ^^  the  mes- 
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sengers,"  or  as  6ur  author  would 
have  us  translate  it,  ^*  the  apostles" 
of  the  churches.  Who  were  these 
nnnamed  brethren  ?  Mr.  Chapin 
would  have  us  believe  that  they 
were  prelates.  We  should  «have 
supposed  it  impossible  for  any  man 
of  common  sense  to  read  Paul's  two 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  mis- 
understand this  matter.  Paul  was 
interested  in  raising  a  contribution 
among  the  churches  of  Macedonia 
and  Achaia  for  the  poor  Christians 
at  Jerusalem.  (See  Rom.  xv,  26.) 
His  arrangement  with  those  church- 
es, as  well  as  with  the  churches  of 
Gralatia,  respecting  the  conveyance 
of  their  charity  to  its  objects,  was, 
*'^  Whomsoever  ye  shall  approve  by 
your  letters,  them  will  I  send  to 
bring  your  liberality  to  Jerusalem  ; 
and  if  it  be  meet  that  I  go  also, 
they  shall  go  with  me,"  ( 1  Cor.  xvi, 
1-4) — an  arrangement  exactly  ac- 
cordant with  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles,  who,  unlike  some  who 
claim  to  be  honored  as  their  suc- 
cessors, carefully  avoided  any  re- 
sponsibility in  regard  to  the  secular 
aFairs  of  the  churches.  At  the 
time  when  this  second  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  was  written,  the 
Macedonian  churches  had  already 
made  their  contributions,  according 
to  the  prescribed  arrangement,  with 
a  liberality  which  Paul,  in  this  chap- 
ter, is  commending  to  the  emulation 
of  his  Corinthian  friends,  to  whom 
he  is  sending  Titus  to  urge  forward 
the  completion  of  their  effi>rt  for  the 
same  object  before  his  own  arrival 
at  Corinth.  (See  verses  6,  16,  17.) 
With  Titus  he  sends  a  brother  whose 
praise  in  the  Gospel  is  in  all  the 
churches,  (ver.  16,)  and  who  had 
been  elected  by  the  ohurohes  [of 
Macedonia]  to  travel  with  Paul  to 
Jerusalem  as  one  of  the  trustees  of 
that  contribution,  (ver«  19,)  so  that 
Paul's  character  as  an  apostle  might 
not  by  any  possibility  be  implica- 
ted. (Verses  20, 21.)  He  also  sends 
another  brother  of  tried  character, 
(ver.  22.)    "And  now,"  proceeds 
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the  Apostle^  in  efiect,  *'  as  to  the 
characterjn  which  Titus  visits  you, 
he  is  my  partner  and  co-worker  in 
respect  to  you — look  upon  him  as 
coming  in  my  behalf;  and  as  to 
these  brethren,  they  are  messengers 
of  churches,  on  an  errand  glorious 
to  Christ."  These  ^  messengers,^ 
or  '  apostles,^  were  less  like  preia« 
tical  bishops,  than  they  were  like 
Congregational  deacons. 

3.  Epaphroditus  is  another  of  Mr. 
Chapin's  apostles.  The  church  at 
Philippi— one  of  those  same  Mace- 
donian churches — ^had  made  a  con- 
tribution  for  the  relief  of  Paul  in  his 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  had 
sent  it  by  the  hands  of  Epaphroditus 
as  their  messenger,  or  special  agent 
for  that  business.  All  this  is  ob- 
vious to  every  reader  of  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Philippians.  Yet  because 
Paul,  writing  to  those  Christians  who 
had  sent  Epaphroditus  to  Rome  as 
their  commissioner,  calls  him  ^'your 
messenger  and  servant  of  my  need," 
(Phil,  ii,  25,)  our  author  straight- 
way consecrates  Epaphroditus  as 
the  ^^  apostle- bishop,"  or  prelate  of 
Philippi.  Who  can  tell  us  of  an 
instance  in  which  a  diocesan  bishop 
has  been  sent  as  far  as  from  Phi- 
lippi to  Rome,  on  so  simple  an  er- 
rand as  the  safe  conveyance  of  a 
charitable  contribution.  Surely,  the 
cause  whicli  is  made  to  depend  upon 
such  arguments,  must  either  be  de- 
spised as  intrinsically  weak,  or  la- 
mented, as  betrayed  by  the  weak- 
ness of  its  advocates. 

4.  Sylvanus  and  Timothy  are  also 
to  be  added  to  Mr.  Chapin^s  cata- 
logue of  apostles.  Paul  in  his  first 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  asso- 
ciates Silvanus  (or  Silas)  and  Tim- 
othy with  himself  in  the  introduc- 
tory salutation ;  and  aflerwards, 
speaking  of  his .  labors  at  Thessalo- 
nica,  he  says,  in  the  plural,  (ii,  6,) 
^^  we  might  have  been  burthensome 
as  the  apostles  of  Christ."  Silas 
and  Timothy  were  therefore  apos- 
tles in  the  same  sense  with  Paul ; 
so  our  author  would  have  us  reason; 


But  does  not  the  same  epistie  also 
say,  (iii,  1,  2,)  '« We  thought  it 
good  to  be  left  at  Athens  aloiie« 
and  sent  Timothy  our  brother"  ^  to 
establish  you  ?"  Did  Timothy  theie- 
fore  send  himself?  And  after  he 
was  sent,  did  he  still  remain  at  Ath« 
ens  alone  ?  The  same  reasoning 
which  makes  him  an  apostle,  con* 
ducts  us  to  these  odd  conclusioM. 
Besides,  these  epistles  to  the  Tbes^ 
salonians  were  written  within  some* 
thing  like  two  years  after  Paul  fint 
lighted  upon  Timothy,  (Acts  xvi, 
1 — 3,)  and  took  him  into  his  com* 
pany  to  make  a  preacher  of  him ; 
and  two  years,  or  even  three,  is  a 
short  time  in  which  to  mount,  by 
successive  examinations  and  ordi« 
nations,  through  all  the  stages  of 
the  hierarchy,  from  the  humble  po- 
sition of  a  candidate  for  holy  or- 
ders  to  the  prelaticai  dignity. 

But  admitting  that  Silas  and  Tim- 
othy, Andronicus  and  Junia,  Epaph- 
roditus and  the  two  Macedoniao 
brethren,  and  even  Titus,  were  all 
called  apostles,  as  well  as  Bamabea, 
what  does  this  prove  more  than 
that  the  word  ^  apostle'  was  some- 
times used  in  tine  vague  sense  to 
denote  persons  employed  in  the 
apostolic  work  of  itinerating  in  the 
service  of  the  Gospel  ?  Whenever 
these  missions  ceased,  which  was 
not  long  aAer  the  primitive  age, 
that  sort  of  apostleship  ceased. 
Those  apostles  have,  however,  their 
successors  in  these  days,  not  in  the 
persons  of  sleek  and  stately  pre- 
lates, sitting  in  Gothic  ann-chairs, 
and  reading  the  form  of  ordination 
like  players  at  a  rehearsal}  who 
have  been  too  indolent  to  commit 
their  parts  to  memory — ^but  in  the 
persons  of  those  who  in  India,  or 
Burmah,  or  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
are  *^  setting  in  order  the  things  that 
are  deficient,  and  ordaining  elders 
in  every  city." 

One  piece  of  our  author^s  philol- 
ogy in  connection  with  thb  matter 
of  prelacy,  strikes  us  as  quite  ori- 
ginal, and  withal  so  curious  as  to 
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deserve  a  place  in  the  cabinet  of 
Bome  learned  or  scientific  society. 
Having  made  out,  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, the  existence  of.  a  preiatical 
order  in  the  New  Testament  under 
the  name  of  *  apostles,'  the  author, 
as  if  sensible  that  all  this  is  not 
diocesan  episcopacy,  attempts  to 
locate  his  primitive  prelates  at  their 
several  sees — James  at  Jerusalem, 
Titus  in  the  isle  of  Crete,  Timothy 
ai  Epbesus,  Epaphroditus  at.  Phi* 
lippi,  Epaphras  at  Colosse,  and 
Archippus  somewhere.  Here  he 
makes  a  great  discovery.  Paul, 
writing  to  Philemon  at  Colosse,  ad* 
dresses  a  Christian  salutation  ^^  to 
Archippus  our  fellow-soldier,  and 
to  the  church  in  thy  house.''  Now 
this  simple  salutation,  like  *  one  of 
my  lord  Littleton's  and-so-forths,' 
^*  containeth  much  weighty  matter." 
Not  only  does  the  phrase,  ^'  our  fel* 
low-soldier,"  demonstrate  to  those 
who  are  able  to  receive  it,  that  Ar- 
chippus had  attained  to  the  highest 
order  of  the  Christian  hierarchy, 
and  was  thus  Paul's  fellow-apostle ; 
but  ^  the  church  that  was  in  his 
house'  must  also  pay  tribute  to  the 
JBpiscopalian  cause.  If  Archippus 
*  ruled  his  own  house'  he  must  have 
ruled  also  the  church  that  was  in 
his  house.  This  again  makes  him 
a  bishop,  for  it  is  a  bishop's  pre- 
rogative to  rule.  But  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  is  as  yet  only 
hinted  at ;  it  is  kept  back  for  a 
while  as  if  on  purpose  to  sharpen 
the  reader's  appetite;  It  appears 
that  in  writing  to  Colosse,  Paul  men- 
tions also  ^^  Nymphas  and  the 
church  in  his  house."  And  again, 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  had  a  church 
in  their  house  at  Rome,  and  also  at 
Ephesus.  Mr.  Cbapin  admits  that 
these  phrases  are  ^  generally  un- 
derstood' as  denoting  ^  bodies  of 
Christians  accustomed  to  meet  in 
the  private  houses  of  those  indi- 
^duals.'  But  this  he  pronounces 
**  an  unnecessary  if  not  an  unwar- 
latited  limitation  of  the  Scriptural 
use  of  the  word  church^'  which  he 


says  ought  to  denote  either  ^the 
church  universal,'  or  ^the  church 
On  earth  indefinitely,'  or '  the  church 
within  a  particular  territory.'  It  is 
only  necessary  to  know  what  ^  house' 
means,  and  the  whole  difficulty  van- 
ishes. The  Greek  word  used  by 
Paul,  (^«»o(,)  which  Mr.  Chapia 
writes  "  oikos^^'*  is  of  the  same  root 
with  the  Saxon  wic  and  the  Latin 
mcus ;  and  the  Greek  verb  derived 
from  this  noun  signifies  *•  to  inhabit,' 
*'  to  dwell.'  Accordingly,  the  noun 
may  be  expected  to  signify  any  sort 
of  a  dwelling  place,  whether  a 
country,  a  city,  or  a  house ;  and  in 
one  instance,  Christ,  speaking  in 
the  highest  poetic  style  of  prophecy, 
says  to  the  Jewish  nation,  ^^  Behold 
your  house  is  Ief\  to  you  desolate," 
evidently  predicting  the  desolation, 
either  of  their  boasted  house,  the  tem- 
ple, or  of  their  city,  Jerusalem,  or  of 
their  country,  Palestine.  Therefore, 
^  the  church  that  was  in  the  house  of 
Archippus'  may  be  understood  to 
"  signify  ^  the  church  throughout  or 
within  his  dwelling  place ;'  that  is, 
throughout  his  city ;  or  as  we  should 
say  in  modem  times,  ^throughout 
his  diocese ;'  So  then  not  only  is 
the  dangerous  idea  of  a  stated  meet- 
ing of  Christians  in  a  private  house, 
like  a  Wesleyan  class-meeting,  or 
a  weekly  prayer-meeting,  entirely 
purged  out  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  the  doctrine  of  *  dioceses'  may 
be  considered  as  ^'  proved  by  most 
certain  warrants  of  holy  Scripture." 
The  connecting  link  between  those 
^  apostle-bishops'  or  ^  apostles,'  and 
the  prelate- bishops  of  a  later  age, 
Mr.  Chapin  finds,  or  thinks  he  finds, 
in  an  isolated  passage  from  the  epis- 
tle of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians. 
That  epistle  of  Clement  is  the 
only  authentic  Christian  composition 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  first  century,  out  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  its  occasion,  in  its 
form,  in  its  object,  in  its  matter,  in 
its  style,  as  well  as  in  its  direct  tes- 
timony, it  is  most  instructive  in  re- 
gard to  the  constitution  and  char- 
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acter  of  the  primitive  Christian  soci- 
eties. How  the  author  of  the  book 
before  us  attempts  to  set  aside  the 
testimony  of  Clement,  we  can  not 
now  stop  to  show.  We  turn  rather 
to  the  passage  from  which  he  at- 
tempts to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
Christian  hierarchy  in  that  age,  con- 
sisting of  three  orders,  known  as 
high  priest,  priests,  and  Levites. 
The  passage,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Cha- 
pin,  is  this. 

"  *  God  hath  himself  ordained  by  his  su- 
preme  willy  both  where  and  by  wh4T 
PKR80N8  we  should  perlbrm  our  Bervice 
and  offerings  unto  him.  Thejr,  therefore, 
who  make  their  oblations  at  the  appointed 
seasons,  are  accepted  and  happy»ror  they 
sin  not,  inasmuch  as  they  obey  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord ;  ibr  to  the  ehi'ef 
priest,  (bishop,)  his  peculiar  offices  are 
given,  and  to  the  priests,  (presbyters,) 
their  own  place  is  appointed,  and  to  the 
Levites,  (deacons,)  appertain  their  proper 
ministries;  and  the  layman  is  confined 
witliin  the  bounds  of  what  is  commanded 
to  laymen.'  "    pp.251,  252. 

Now  this  quotation  from  Clement 
for  the  purpose  for  which  our  author 
quotes  it,  and  with  the  innuendoes 
which  he  throws  in,  is  little  better 
than  an  imposition  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  unsuspecting  reader.  He  who 
can  turn  to  the  original,  or  even  to 
Archbishop  Wake's  translation  of 
the  apostolical  Fathers,  must  either 
smile  at  the  folly,  or  frown  at  the 
audacity,  of  this  attempt  to  put  up- 
on the  venerable  Clement  a  mean- 
ing that  he  never  thought  of.  The 
saint — for  he  was  worthy  to  be  so 
called — is,  in  that  passage,  merely 
referring  to  the  Old  Testament,  for 
an  illustration  of  the  principle  that 
every  man  is  to  mind  his  own  prop- 
er duties,  and  to  serve  God  in  his 
own  place  and  station.  We  will 
give  an  honest  version  of  the  pas- 
sage in  its  connection,  from  the  ori- 
ginal. 

"  These  things  then  being  known  to  us, 
we,  earnestly  looking  into  the  depths  of 
the  divine  wisdom,  ought  to  do  in  order 
(T^^fi,  every  man  at  bis  own  post,)  all 
things,  whatsoever  the  Lord  has  com- 
manded us  to  perform.  He  commanded 
|he  offerings  and  services  to  be  performed 


according  to  ordered  seasons,  not  at  raa* 
dom  and  disorderly,  but  at  prescribed 
times  and  hours.  He  by  his  supreme 
counsel  defined  both  where  and  by  whom 
he  would  have  these  things  performed ,  eo 
that  all  thin^  being  done  with  holiDeai 
in  well  pleasing,  might  be  acceptable  to 
bis  will.  They  then  who  perform  tbeir 
offerings  at  the  appointed  seasons  are  ac- 
ceptable and  blessed ;  for,  following  the 
precepts  of  the  Lord,  they  do  not  err. 
For  to  the  high  priest  his  own  ministries 
are  assigned  ;  to  the  priests  an  appropriate 
place  is  appointed;  and  on  the  Levites 
their  proper  services  are  incumbent ;  the 
roan  who  is  only  of  the  multitude  is  con- 
fined to  such  tilings  ss  are  enjoined  on 
the  multitude.  Brethren,  let  every  one 
of  you,  in  his  proper  station,  give  thanks 
to  God,  bernr  in  a  good  conscience,  not 
going  beyond  the  prescribed  rule  of  his 
own  service,  with  aue  seriousness.  Not 
every  where,  brethren,  are  the  continual 
sacrifices  offered,  or  the  votive  offerings, 
or  the  sin  offerings  and  trespass  offerings ; 
but  only  at  Jerusalem.  And  there,  the 
offering  is  not  made  in  every  place,  but 
before  the  temple,  at  the  altar,  the  offer- 
ing beins  duly  inspected  by  the  high 
priest  and  the  aforesaid  ministers.  The/ 
tiierefore  who  do  any  thing  otherwise 
than  according  to  his  will,  incur  the  pen- 
alty of  death.  Consider,  brethren,  that 
as  much  as  the  knowledge  with  whieh 
we  have  been  honored  is  mora  complete, 
so  much  the  greater  is  the  danger  to 
which  we  are  exposed/'  Cotelerius :  Pa- 
tres  Apostol.  tom.  l,  pp.  170,  171. 

If  any  thing  can  add  to  the  un- 
accountableness  of  the  violent  mis- 
construction which  Mr.  Chapin  has 
put  upon  what  he  has  quoted  from 
this  paragraph,  it  is  the  fact  that 
from  this  very  point  Clement  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  by  the  Apostles,  and 
of  the  arrangements  which  they 
made  for  the  orderly  and  peaceful 
government  of  Christian  communi- 
ties, in  which  respect  he  compares 
their  conduct  with  that  of  Moses  in 
assigning  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  the 
honors  and  duties  of  the  priesthood. 
And  in  telling  what  the  Apostles 
did  for  the  government  of  churches, 
he  says  expressly  that  the  first  fruits 
of  the  various  countries  and  cities 
where  they  labored,  were  by  them 
constituted  "  bishops  and  deacons.** 
This  passage  the  author  before  us 
quotes,  in  order  to  explain  it  away. 
But  the  context,  to  which  he  makes 
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DO  allusion,  shows  that  in  this  case 
Clement  is  speaking  of  the  officers 
of  Christian  churches ;  as  plainly  as 
in  the  other  case  the  context  shows 
that  he  is  speaking  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood. 

Clement  of  Rome,  then,  does 
nothing  at  all  towards  identifying 
the  preJate-hishops  of  the  third  cen- 
tury with  the  New  Testament  apos- 
ties.  His  testimony  indeed  is  quite 
the  other  way< 

But  the  epistles  of  Ignatius ! 
These,  the  prelatist  tells  us,  say  all 
that  can  be  asked  for.  If  they  do 
— ^if  their  testimony  is  just  what  the^ 
Episcopalian  wants  in  order  to  make 
out  his  case — ^then,  for  that  very 
reason,  when  all  the  other  circum* 
stances  are  taken  into  consideration, 
they  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Igna- 
tius died  in  the  early  part  of  the 
second  century,  A.  D.  116,  or  ear- 
lier. Just  before  his  death  he  wrote 
several  epistles.  The  epistles  now 
extant  under  his  name,  if  not  mere 
forgeries,  are,  as  all  parties  acknow- 
ledge, greatly  corrupted.  They  ex- 
ist in  two  forms,  one  well  charged 
with  Arian  opinions  and  phrases; 
the  other  being  made  conformable 
to  the  views  of  the  Athanasian  party 
in  the  Arian  controversy.  In  either 
form,  the  text  is  corrupt  to  an  in- 
definite extent ;  though  the  Athan- 
asian edition,  being  the  more  com- 
pendious of  the  two,  must  needs  be, 
in  that  proportion,  less  corrupt.  No 
mortal  man  can  attempt  to  reform 
the  text,  and  give  us  an  uncomipt- 
ed  copy,  otherwise  than  by  conjec- 
ture. Now,  independently  of  these 
circumstances,  Ignatius  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  suborned  and  pre- 
pared witness.  The  advocates  of 
prelacy  have  occasion  to  prove  that 
the  bishop  of  ecclesiastical  history 
is  not,  according  to  the  most  obvi- 
ous supposition,  one  of  the  bench  of 
presbyters,  who  has  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  acquire  by  gradual  usur- 
'pation,  a  great  ascendency  over  his 
fellow  presbyters,  and  to  appropriate 
as  exclusively  his  a  name  to  which 
they  have  as  good  a  right  aa  he ; 


and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  the 
true  successor  and  representative  of 
the  Apostles,  having  only  laid  down 
that  august  title  out  of  modesty. 
To  prove  this,  they  call  upon  the 
New  Testament.  That,  as  we  have 
seen,  tells  us  of  bishops  and  dea- 
cons, but  refuses  to  say  one  word  in 
favor  of  this  transmitted  apostle- 
ship.  Next  they  call  Clement  of 
Rome ;  he  being  unquestionably  co- 
temporary  with  the  Apostles,  and 
his  epistle  being  of  undoubted  gen- 
uineness. He  gives  no  testimony 
for  their  cause,  but  much  against 
them;  on  this  point,  as  on  others, 
he  agrees  with  the  New  Testament. 
He  knows  nothing  of  any  succes- 
sors to  the  Apostles  except  *^  bish- 
ops and  deacons.'^  Next  they  call 
Ignatius,  cotemporary  with  Clement, 
though  probably  younger;  and  his 
testimony,  professedly  some  fiAeen 
or  twenty-five  years  later  than  that 
of  Clement,  exhibits  entirely  anoth- 
er order  of  things.  He  discourses 
largely  of  the  bishop,  the  presby- 
ters, and  the  deacons.  He  repre- 
sents Christian  character  as  consist- 
ing to  a  great  extent  in  the  duty  of 
obeying  the  bishop  and  reverencing 
the  clergy.  He  associates  the  bishop 
with  the  altar.  He  even  goes  so  far 
in  making  the  bishop  God's  vicege- 
rent, that  Mr.  Chapin  carefully  ab- 
stains from  quoting  his  irreverent 
comparisons.  Such  a  witness  brings 
suspicion  upon  himself  by  the  very 
amplitude  and  unsparingness  of  his 
testimony.*  We  cannot  avoid  inquir- 
ing whether  he  has  not  been  tam- 
pered with.  Upon  making  inquiry, 
we  find  that  on  other  subjects  he  is 
known  to  have  been  corrupted,  and 
to  have  given  false  testimony ;  and 
that  whether  what  he  says  on  this 
subject  is  true,  must  be  determined 
either  by  the  intrinsic  probability  or 
improbability  of  the  thing  testified,  or 

*  Of  course  we  shall  not  be  andetitood 
as  speaking  here  of  the  real  Ignatius,  the 
martyr  of  Antioch,  who  died  in  the  Ro* 
man  circus  under  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
but  only  of  Ignatius  as  personated  in  these 
Ibrgad  or  oorrupt  epistles. 
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by  addidonal  testimony  from  voroe 
other  quarter.  No  cause  is  firm 
which  depends  on  such  a  witness. 

But  even  if  this  witness  is  per- 
mitted to  testify,  aad  is  regarded  as 
as  credible,  what  does  he  prove. 
Schooled  and  prepared  as  he  has 
been,  he  has  not  been  trained  to 
say  exactly  the  right  thine  for  those 
who  call  him  to  testify.  In  the  first 
place,  for  aught  that  appears,  the 
bishop  in  every  church,  about  whom 
he  speaks  so  much,  may  have  been 
a  Presbyterian  bishop ;  and  his 
^^  council*'  may  have  been  a  ^^  ses- 
sion'* of  lay-elders.  In  the  second 
place,  admitting  that  what  he  calls 
"  the  presbjrtery"  consisted  of  cler- 
ical and  preaching  elders,  oflliciating 
in  various  chapels,  and  all  belonging 
to  one  church,  we  see  not  how  it 
appears  that  the  bishop  was  any 
thing  more  than  a  permanent  presi- 
dent of  that  body,  the  prineqn  se* 
natus^  the  first  among  his  equals. 
In  the  third  place,  admitting  that 
the  presbyters  of  whom  this  Igna- 
tius speaks,  were  merely  Episco- 
palian priests ;  and  that,  in  the 
churches  to  which  those  epistles 
were  addressed,  die  clerical  body 
was  already  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct.orders,  it  does  not  appear  from 
the  testimony,  that  a  similar  arrange- 
ment existed  any  where  beyond  the 
limits  of  S3nria  and  Asia  Minor. 
And  in  the  fourth  place,  if  we  ad- 
mit that  the  monarchical  principle 
had  already  established  itself  in  the 
churches  on  the  European  as  well 
as  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  that  every  where, 
even  as  early  as  A.  D.  115,  the 
bishops  had  become  a  distinct  or- 
der from  the  presbyters ;  the  main 
point  is,  afler  all,  untouched.  Igna- 
tius, so  far  as  we  can  see,  testifies 
not  one  word  to  the  point  on  which 
the  Episcopalian  argument  turns, 
particularly  as  managed  by  Mr. 
Chapia.  He  does  not  say  that  the 
bishops  of  whom  he  speaks  were 
apostles,  or  that  they  had  the  same 
rank  and  authority  with  the  apostles 
of  the  preceding  age.    He  com* 


pares  the  Ushop  not  with  the  apos- 
tles, but  with  Christ  himself  and 
with  Grod  the  Father;  and  it  is  the 
presb3rtery  which  he  likens  to  the 
^  sanhedrim  of  God'*  and  the  **  ooU 
lege  of  apostles.*'  He  sajrs  indeed, 
^  that  as  Jesus  Christ,  our  insepara- 
ble life,  is  sent  by  the  will  of  the 
Father,"  so  ^^  the  bishops,  appointed 
to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth, 
are  by  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ  f  * 
but  he  nowhere  alledges  a  divine 
warrant,  or  even  an  apostolical  tra- 
dition, for  a  hierarchy  subsisting  in 
three  orders.  The  modem  doctriiie 
of  transmitted  apostleship— and  par- 
ticularly that  important  part  of  it 
which  teaches  that  the  prelate-bishop 
is  the  same  in  order  and  authority 
with  the  New  Testament  apostle, 
having  only  laid  down  his  proper 
tide  in  excess  of  meekness--does 
not  appear  to  have  been  broached 
in  the  days  when  the  episdes  of 
Ignadus  were  written. 

The  attempt  then  to  set  op  the 
bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  the  United  States,  as  hav- 
ing full  apostolical  authority  not  only 
over  those  who  have  agreed  to  con- 
form to  the  conventional  regulations 
of  that  respectable  body,  but  over 
all  Christians  within  these  territo- 
rial limits — is  a  failure.  The  argu- 
ment in  their  behalf  fails,  at  the 
very  point  at  which  there  ought  to 
be  no  room  for  doubt  That  old 
rusty  chain  of  succession,  aloog 
which  the  magnetic  fluid  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  transmitted  to 
their  persons,  seems  glorious  and 
golden  to  such  eyes  as  Mr.  Cha- 
pin's ;  but  as  for  us,  even  though 
our  faith  were  easy  enough  to  ad- 
mit that  there  is  no  ^^  solution  of 
continuity"  under  the  depth  of  those 
dark  centuries  through  which  the 
chain  is  said  to  stretch  unbroken, 
we  find  the  first  link  wanting— -the 
very  link  on  which  the  whole  se- 
ries is  alledged  to  depend — the  link 
which  ought  to  connect  the  whole 
with  the    original    and  undoubted 

*  Archbitbop  W«k«*s  tnaslalioB. 
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apostles.  It  is  ftot  enough  to  assert, 
what  nobody  denies,  that  the  first 
bishops,  so  called  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, were  ordained  by  the  apos* 
ties ;  those  are  admitted  to  have 
been  mere  presbyters.  The  in- 
quiry is  not  concemitig  a  succession 
from  or  through  New  Testament 
bishops,  but  concerning  a  succes* 
sion  of  apostles  f^pm  apostles.  It 
must  therefore  be  proved,  not  that 
the  apostles  ordained  bishops  and 
deacons  in  the  churches,  and  mis* 
sionary  preachers  for  the  work  at 
large,  but  that  they  ordained  men 
to  the  highest  of  the  three  orders 
of  the  hierarchy  ;  and  that  they  or- 
dained them  to  be  apostles,  and, 
under  that  name,  to  exercise  in  their 
own  persons,  and  to  transmit  to 
other  ages  all  the  authority  and 
power  which  belonged  to  the  ori- 
ginal twelve.  Till  this  proof  is 
fairly  made  out,  the  succession  of 
prelates  is  any  thing  but  a  succes- 
sion of  apostles. 

We  promised  to  say  something 
respecting  the  Episcopalian  doctrine 
and  ceremony  of  confirmation ;  but 
we  fear  that  our  readers,  wearied 
with  the  unexpected  prolixity  of  this 
article,  will  be  too  ready  to  excuse 
08.  Our  remarks  then  on  this  topic 
shall  be  confined  to  a  brief  exhibi- 
tion of  some  specimens  of  our  au- 
thor's exegesis. 

Confirmation,  as  it  is  prescribed 
in  the  ritual  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church,  is  a  public  ceremony 
by  which  persons  who  have  been 
baptized,  and  have  come  to  yean 
of  discretion,  may  acknowledge  and 
renew  by  their  own  personal  act, 
the  obligations  involved  in  their  bap- 
tism. It  is  equivalent  to  that  public 
profession  of  religion,  which  a  bap- 
tized person  makes  at  uniting  with 
a  Congregational  church.  As  rep- 
resented in  the  prescribed  ^^  order 
of  confirmation,''  we  find  little  to 
object  to  it,  except  that  one  part  of 
the  form  seems  to  involve,  or  at 
least  to  countenance,  the  monstrous 
dogma  of  baptismal  regeneration. 
But  as  Mr.  Chapin  xepreaents  it,  it 


is  an  imitation — nay,  a  shocking 
parody  of  that  laying  on  of  the 
Apostles'  hands,  in  connection  with 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  imparted 
to  primitive  believers,  in  the  miracu* 
lous  gifls  of  prophecy,  of  healing, 
and  of  tongues.  For  the  texts 
which  speak  of  such  a  laying  on  of 
hands  by  the  Apostles,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  speak  distinctly 
of  the  miraculous  descent  of  the- 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  accompaniment, 
(see  Acts  viii,  14-^20;  xix,  6,)  are 
his  first  proof  that  the  Apostled 
practiced  this  Episcopalian  cere- 
mony. His  second  proof  is  found 
in  the  word  "  confirm,"  where  Paul 
and  Barnabas  are  spoken  of  as  re- 
visiting the  churches  which  they 
had  planted,  and  *^  confirming'* 
either  "the  churches,"  or  "the 
souls  of  the  disciples ;"  for  to  him 
it  seems  a  plain  case,  that  neither  a 
church,  nor  a  believer,  can  be  really 
confirmed  unless  by  the  due  per- 
formance of  some  rite  of  confirma- 
tion, which  is  both  "outward  and 
external."  His  third  proof — and  it 
is  to  this  that  we  would  particularly 
call  attention — is  found  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Paul,  where  he  speaks  so 
strikingly  of  the  "  earnest,"  the 
"seal,"  and  the  "pledge"  of  the 
Spirit  Let  us  not  pronounce  a 
hasty  judgment  on  this  piece  of 
interpretation,  however  surprising ; 
but  let  us  rather  turn  to  the  two 
passages  referred  to,  and  give  them 
a  new  and  deliberate  perusal. 

The  first  of  these  texts  is,  (2  Cor. 
i,  20,  22,)  "  For  all  the  promises  of 
God  in  Christ," — the  promises  of 
that  gospel  which  had  been  preach- 
ed by  Paul  and  his  companions  to 
the  Corinthiansy— "  are  yea,  and  in 
him  amen,  to  the  glory  of  God  by 
us.  Now  he  who  stablisheth  us," — 
{*  O  dk  ^6^ai&»^)  he  furthermore  who 


is  establishing 


us — 


ft& 


with 


you   m 


Christ,  and  hath  anointed  us,  is  God, 
who  hath  also  sealed  us,  at)d  given 
us  the  pledge  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
our  hearts,"  Of  this  text  our  au- 
thor deliberately  says,  "  The  whole 
passage  ttioel  (Evidently  [!]  contains 
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a  reference  to  the  performance  of 
some  external  rite,  by  which  the  re- 
cipient was  consecrated  or  set  apart 
to  the  worship  of  Grod  through 
Christ,  which  [external  rite  ?  1  was 
to  them  not  the  evidence  of  their 
Christian  character,  but  a  token  of 
it,  and  not  the  Spirit,  but  a  pledge 
of  it  in  the  heart/' 

The  other  passage,  (Eph.  i,  13,) 
is,  "  In  whom" — ^that  is,  in  Christ — 
"  ye  also  trusted,"  [*  as  we  have 
done' — see  the  preceding  verse,] 
**  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of 
truth,  the  gospel  of  your  salvation ; 
in  whom  also,  after  that  ye  believ- 
ed, ye  were  sealed  with  that  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the 
pledge  of  our  inheritance  until  the 
redemption  of  the  purchased  pos- 
session, to  the  praise  of  his  glory." 
A  well  known  parallel  to  this  is 
found  in  the  same  epistle,  (iv,  30,) 
"  Grieve  not  that  Holy  Spirit  of  Grod 
by  whom  ye  are  sealed  to  the  day 
of  redemption."  Of  this  passage, 
speaking  so  distinctly  of  that  inward, 
living  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
gospel,  which  the  believer  finds  in 
the  progressive  experience  of  its 
power,  and  in  the  indwelling  of  the 
sanctifying  Spirit  within  him^-— our 
author  coolly  says  that  it  is  ^^  of  the 
same  purport,"  as  indeed  it  is,  with 
the  one  which  he  has  just  before 
construed  into  a  mere  recognition 
of  a  ceremony.  "  The  reference 
[to  the  external  rite  of  confirma^ 
tion]  is  so  direct,  the  allusion  so  dis- 
tinct, as  to  be  apparent  to  the  most 
casual  reader."     What  exegesis  I 

With  what  spectacles,  it  will  be 
asked,  does  this  man  read  his  Bible  ? 
When  it  is  so  perfectly  obvious  that 
in  both  these  passages  the  Apostle 
is  appealing  to  that  experimental 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
which  the  believer  finds  in  its  quick- 
ening and  sanctifying  effects  upon 
himself  by  the  Holy  Spirit  promised 
on  the  condition  of  his  believing— 
an  experience  which  is  at  once  the 
only  true  "  seal"  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  subjective  faith,  and  the 
*' earnest,"  the  pledge,  the  begun 


fVilfiUment,  the  first  instalment,  of 
those  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises  which  are  the  object  of  his 
faith — ^when  it  so  evident  that  Paul 
means,  in  both  these  passages,  just 
what  John  means  when  he  says 
*^  He  that  believeth  hath  the  witness 
in  himself,"^~what  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  that  man's  mind,  who  with 
the  Bible  open  before  him  can  see 
nothing  here  but  an  Episcopalitm 
confirmation  ?  How  is  it  that  he 
contrives  to  miss  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  passages  so  spiritual  and  ex- 
perimental ?  How  is  it  that  in  de- 
fiance of  text  and  context,  he  is  in- 
duced to  force  upon  the  Apostle  a 
meaning  so  foreign  to  his  language 
and  his  argument?  The  natural 
history  of  this  abnormal  condition 
of  a  mind  not  unendowed  with  com-. 
mon  sense,  nor  unprivileged  in  re- 
spect to  information,  might  be  stud- 
ied to  advantage. 

Such  exegesis  originates  in  the 
author's  false  or  imperfect  concep- 
tions of  the  genius  of  Christianity. 
His  mind  is  full  of  the  visible  in 
religion — the  '^outward  and  exte^ 
nal."  Organization  and  order,  hier- 
archies, ordinances,  rites,  liturgies, 
ceremonies,  and  vestments,  have 
occupied  his  thoughts  and  kindled 
his  enthusiasm,  till  they  rise  before 
him,  always  and  every  where,  like 
a  morbid  hallucination.  Thus  with 
him,  the  visible,  or  what  he  suppo- 
ses to  be  the  visible  in  Christianity, 
eclipses  the  spiritual ;  and  when  he 
reads  his  Bible,  the  images  that  are 
dancing  in  his  brain  seem  to  dance 
upon  the  sacred  page.  Thus  if  he 
finds  Christ  praying  for  the  re- 
deemed that  they  all  may  be  one-- 
one  in  their  Redeemer  and  their 
God — one  in  that  unity  of  holy  pur- 
pose and  desire,  and  that  unmeas- 
ured communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  which  the  incarnate  Son 
is  one  with  the  Eternal  Father— he 
construes  all  that  as  if  the  Savior 
were  speaking  of  an  organized  and 
outward  unity.  Thus,  too,  if  he 
finds  Paul  speaking  of  believers  as 
anointed  and  sealed  with  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  and  as  receiving  in  this  Mr 
filiment  of  a  gospel  promise  a  bless- 
ed pledge  that  all  shall  be  fulfilled 
— ^this  is  to  him  "  most  evidently," 
moat  visibly  and  palpably,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "  external  rite"  of  con- 
firmation. 

Such  a  habit  of  mind  has  been 
aggravated  in  the  present  case,  if  it 
was  not  originally  induced,  by  an 
ill  directed  study  of  the  Fathers. 
Our  author  probably  values  himself 
upon  his  patristic  learning.  We 
give  him  full  credit  for  having  ex- 
pended much  time,  and  much  patient 
attention,  on  this  particular  branch 
of  theologic^  study.  We  think  in- 
deed that  he  has  read  the  Fathers 
more  than  was  good  for  him,  unless 
he  had  read  them  in  a  different 
way  and  for  a 'different  purpose. 
He  has  studied  them,  but  he  has  not 
mastered  them.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  mastered  him,  and  be  has 
sat  at  their  feet,  and  humbled  his 
common  sense  to  learn  of  their  ig- 
norance and  superstition,  till  they 
have  taught  him  to  reason  almost 
as  childishly,  and  to  misinterpret 
Scripture  almost  as  wretchedly  as 
they  do. 

We  counsel  him,  therefore,  to 
eschew  the  Fathers.  To  him  they 
have  been  and  will  be  blind  guides. 
Let  him  study  Baxter  rather  than 
Origen,  Dwight  rather  than  Irenseus, 
Chalmers  rather  than  TertuUian.  In- 
stead of  stumbling  on  the  dark 
mountains  of  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus,  let  him  take  a  course  of  logic 
under  the  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
We  do  not  recommend  the  arch- 
bishop's treatise  on  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  to  his  present  attention,  but 
only  the  Logic,  for  we  remember 
that  '*  strong  meat''  is  not  for  all, 
but  only  for  those  that  are  able  to 
bear  it.  Let  him  get  rid  of  his  pa- 
tristic logic,  his  patristic  interpreta- 
tion, and  his  patristic  divinity,  and 
ere  long,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
mists  which  hang  over  his  Bible, 
dimming  its  blessed  light,  and  re- 


fracting its  spiritual  revelations  into 
a  strange  confusion,  will  clear  away. 
Then  he  will  understand  that  the 
Christianity  of  the  Bible  is  larger 
than  Episcopalianism,  and  more  glo- 
rious than  that  chimera  of  organized 
^  catholicity,"  to  which  so  many 
blinded  minds  are  ready  to  do  horn- 
age. 

It  is  not  in  any  hostility  to  that 
body  of  professed  Christians  of 
which  tliis  author  is  a  member,  and 
tiie  peculiarities  of  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  maintain,  that  we 
have  animadverted  so  freely  on  the 
book  before  us.  We  respect  that 
sect,  as  we  respect  other  sects,  not 
for  those  matters  of  organization 
and  form  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  rest  of  Protestant  Christendom 
—not  for  its  threefold  hierarchy,  its 
printed  prayers,  its  white-robed 
priests,  or  the  pretense  of  an  exclu- 
sive ^validity'  in  its  sacraments-— 
but  for  whatever  of  simple  Chris- 
tian truth  is  proclaimed  from  its 
pulpits ;  for  whatever  of  spiritual 
worship  is  breathed  out  towards 
heaven  from  its  assemblies ;  for 
whatever  of  the  power  of  godliness 
dwells  in  the  hearts  and  glows  in 
the  lives  of  its  members ;  and  for 
whatever  efforts  it  is  putting  forth  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  love  to  Christ, 
to  make  known  to  all  men  that  doc- 
trine of  the  cross  which  is  the  wis- 
dom of  God  and  the  power  of  God 
to  salvation.  Episcopalians  ought 
not  to  imagine  that  they  are  assail- 
ed, or  that  we  attempt  to  exclude 
their  church  from  the  visible  body 
of  Christ,  when  we  expose  the  fol- 
lies and  the  errors  of  a  book  like 
this.  In  showing  what  this  book  is, 
we  are  rendering  to  them,  as  a  Chris- 
tian community,  a  service,  for  which 
they  ought  to  be  grateful.  If  such 
books  are  to  have  circulation  and 
authority  among  them,  and  are  to 
operate  in  forming  the  minds  and 
the  hearts  of  their  clergy  and  their 
laity,  their  church  must  be  the  suf- 
ferer. 
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STEPHENS'  INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  YUCATAN. • 


Few  trairelers  have  found  more 
inducements  in  past  popularity,  to 
continue  their  wanderings  over  the 
world,  than  Mr.  Stephens.  His  ear- 
lier works  on  some  parts  of  the 
eastern  continent,  although  hasty 
and  inaccurate,  were  so  full  of  good 
nature  and  of  entertainment,  that 
the  reader  closed  them  with  a  feel- 
ing of  personal  friendship  for  the 
author.  In  his  Central  America, 
he  attempted  somewhat  higher 
thin^.  His  preparation,  indeed, 
for  mvestigating  the'  ruins  of  that 
country,  was  apparently  hut  small ; 
his  accuracy  in  description,  we  sus- 
pect, was  not  equal  to  that  of  ordina- 
ry travelers.  Still  his  enthusiastic 
ardor  in  exploring  the  architectural 
remains  of  Copan  and  Palenque, 
amid  the  greatest  discomforts;  his 
narrative  of  a  dangerous  journey 
through  a  country  in  a  state  of  an- 
archy and  revolution,  together  with 
his  perpetual  good  nature,  and  dis- 
position to  make  the  least  of  all  an- 
noyances and  hardships ; — these  val- 
uable qualities  of  a  traveler  again 
ensured  him  success  with  his  read- 
ers; while  the  really  valuable  re- 
sults of  his  journey  raised  his  work 
above  the  level  of  those  which  are 
written  for  mere  amusement 

The  work  before  us,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens' travels  in  Central  America, 
which  were  broken  off  soon  af\er  he 
reached  Yucatan,  by  the  illness  of 
the  accomplished  artist  who  was  his 
companion.  On  their  return  to  Yu- 
catan, the  Spanish  gentlemen,  with 
whom  they  had  become  acquainted 
during  their  first  visit,  did  all  in  their 
power  to  promote  their  objects. 
Letters  of  recommendation,  and  fa- 


•  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan  ;  by 
John  L.  Stephens.  Illustrated  by  120 
engravings.  New  York,  Harper  A,  Broth- 
ers, 1843. 


vorable  notices  in  the  newspaper  tt 
the  capital,  gave  them  every  en- 
couragement at  the  outset  of  their 
enterprise;  When  they  reached  the 
interior,  the  country  houses,  and  the 
laborers  on  the  farms,  were  put  at 
their  disposal.  The  curates  assist- 
ed them  with  information  and  ad- 
vice, and  became  their  most  hos> 
pitable  entertainers.  And  though 
few  felt  much  curioeity  conoeni'mg 
Indian  ruins,  and  the  majority,  per- 
haps, wondered  that ,  men  could 
oome  so  far  on  such  a  business; 
still  every  kind  attention  was  paid 
to  them,  except  that  of  aasistiog 
them  in  their  explorations.  That 
would  be  too  much  labor  to  be  ex* 
pected  of  the  indolent  Spaniards  of 
Yucatan: 

But  with  all  this,  the  embarrasB- 
ments  they  met  with,  were  little 
less  than  those  of  their  tour  in  Cen- 
tral America.  The  rainy  season 
was  of  unusual  length,  and  instead 
of  ending  soon  aAer  they  reached 
their  field,  hung  on  until  their  frames 
felt  its  worst  effects,  in  fever  and 
ague.  When  they  cam6  to  a  ruin 
it  was  overgrown  with  large  trees, 
to  say  nothing  of  bushes,  which 
must  be  felled,  for  the  sake  of  the 
drawings.  No  surveyor  of  the  route 
for  a  railroad  at  the  west,  or  layer 
out  of  cities  in  the  woods,  ever  had 
more  to  do,  than  our  travelers ;  and 
certainly  none  ever  had  more  inef- 
ficient helpers,  than  an  ignorant 
Maya  Indian.  Among  their  trou* 
bles,  iK)t  the  smallest  arose  from  the 
smallest  cause.  From  the  bushes 
which  they  brushed  by,  multitudes 
of  garrapatas  or  wood*ticks  dropped 
upon  them,  and  penetrating  the  akin, 
produced  such  torment,  that,  he* 
tween  the  fever  and  ague  and  these 
little  animals,  one  wonders  bow  they 
came  away  alive,  and  admires  their 
resolution  in  not  coming  away  f^ 
infecta. 
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The  reader  is  pleased  to  find  that 
such  toils  were  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  great  numhcr  of  re- 
mains. In  his  former  tour,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens went  over  ground  that  had 
been  visited  before.  Palenque  had 
been  explored ;  Copan  had  at  least 
been  known ;  but  in  Yucatan  a  mul- 
litude  of  places  lay  buried  in  the 
woods,  wholly  unknown  to  foreign- 
ers, and  a  large  part  of  them  unvis- 
ited  by  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  It  was  the  high  ex- 
citement of  continual  discovery,  and 
the  feeling  of  success,  that  enabled 
our  travelers  to  fight  with  such  good 
courage,  against  sickness  and  a  host 
of  discomforts;  had  they  failed  of 
their  end,  they  might  have  returned 
with  ruined  health,  or  fallen  victims 
to  the  climate.  But  the  high  spirits 
in  which  Mr.  Stephens  writes,  prove 
that  he  at  least  is  none  the  worse  for 
the  ague  and  the  ticks;  we  doubt 
not  that  he  will  be  soon  longing 
again  to  break  away  from  the  dull 
life  of  New  York,  and  penetrate 
into  some  new,  unexplored  field  of 
discovery.  May  success  attend  him, 
wherever  he  goes,  and  may  Mr. 
Catherwood  be  with  him,  to  measure 
distances,  and  draw  plans,  and  keep 
him  down  to  the  actual  dimensions 
of  things. 

The  features  of  the  country  de- 
scribed in  these  volumes,  are  rather 
monotonous;  and  the  ruins  them- 
selves are  sufficiently  like  one  anoth- 
er, to  diminish  our  interest  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  work.  He  who 
has  read  the  description  of  Uxmal, 
need  go  no  farther,  if  he  wishes  only 
to  form  a  general  notion  of  the 
ruined  structures.  Nor  is  there 
much  of  interest  in  the  present  de- 
graded native  race,  who,  having 
lost  their  old  traditions  and  distinct- 
ive character,  have  sunk  to  the  con- 
dition of  mere  serfs^  however  they 
may  be  dignified  with  the  name  o( 
free  citizens  of  Yucatan.  With 
such  materials  before  him,  it  might 
be  feared  that  Mr.  Stephens  would 
fall  below  his  past  works,  and,  what 


would  no  doubt  be  very  grievous  to 
him,  would  write  a  dull  book ;  but 
the  case  is  quite  otherwise.  He  has 
succeeded  better,  in  some  respects, 
than  in  either  of  his  foregoing  at- 
tempts. His  zeal  and  cheerfulness 
carry  you  along  with  him,  without 
efibrt  on  your  part ;  he  seems  more 
accurate  and  scrupulous  in  details, 
than  he  has  been ;  and  he  finds  a 
thousand  things  in  the  present  man- 
ners and  condition  of  the  Yucatan- 
ese  to  speak  of,  when  the  old  ruins 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  an  old 
story.  According  to  the  wish  with 
which  he  closes  the  work^  he  may 
be  assured  ^^  that  there  is  nothing  in 
these  pages  to  disturb"  the  pleasant 
feeling  that  has  existed  between  him 
and  the  reader.  We  can  not,  there- 
fore, be  very  severe  towards  his 
faults,  yet  there  is  one  which  we 
ought  to  mention,  because  it  affects 
the  value,  we  mean  the  permanent 
value  of  his  work.  He  has,  we 
think,  confined  his  attention  too  ex- 
clusively to  architectural  remains; 
and  the  question  has  too  exclusive  a 
place  in  his  researches,  whether  the 
ancestors  of  the  Indians  now  exist- 
ing, or  some  other  race,  constructed 
the  ruins  which  he  has  brought  to 
light  The  connection  of  the  native 
American  races,  with  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  their  relation* 
ship  to  each  other,  if  ever  to  be 
made  out,  must  be  ascertained  by 
careful  study  of  the  usages,  civil  and 
religious,  and  the  language  of  each 
tribe.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  un- 
reasonable to  expect  Mr.  Stephens, 
so  soon  after  his  journey,  and  while 
as  yet  he  is  apparently  not  very 
deep  in  the  subject  of  American 
antiquities^  to  talk  with  authority 
upon  these  topics.  But  it  would 
have  greatly  added  to  the  value  of 
his  work,  if  he  had  given  an  abstract 
of  all  that  is  known  in  regard  to  the 
Maya  nation.  At  present  we  know 
of  no  book  from  which  any  thing, 
besides  scattered  particulars,  can  be 
gleaned,  in  the*  important  matter  of 
their  religion ;  and  the  meager  no- 
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ti<ies  in  the  Mithridates,  concerning 

their  language,  together  with  what 
Mr.  Norman  has  extracted  in  his 
volume  from  a  Spanish  Grammar, 
are  nearly  all  the  materials  within 
our  reach,  by  which  we  can  judge 
of  that  principal  element  in  a  na- 
tion's existence.  Surely  if  he  would 
gratify  his  own  curiosity,  and  assist 
in  solving  a  problem,  about  which 
he  expresses  the  strongest  interest, 
Mr.  Stephens  ought  to  have  attend- 
ed more  to  these  points.  And  if 
there  were  no  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, still  the  materials  collected  for 
such  a  purpose,  would  be  of  great 
value.  A  writer  who  should  do  so, 
would  reconstruct,  as  far  as  now 
can  be  done,  the  fallen  edifice  of  a 
nation's  life ;  he  would  give  it  shape 
and  breath  before  our  eyes;  and 
whether  he  could  assign  it  its  place 
on  the  map  of  national  affinities  or 
not,  what  he  had  done  would  never 
lose  its  interest  as  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  man. 

Mr.  Stephens'  steps  were  direct- 
^ed  in  the  first  place  towards  Ux- 
mal,  which  he  had  visited  in  his  pre- 
vious tour,  but  which  he  was  soon 
forced  to  leave  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  his  traveling  companion. 
This  place,  the  most  remarkable 
and  easiest  of  exploration  among  all 
the  ruins,  with  one  exception,  had 
been  before  visited  and  described  by 
Waldeck ;  but  it  would  appear  that 
his  researches  and  drawings  did  not 
render  future  examination  unneces- 
^ry.  Having  taken  up  their  abode 
in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  ruins, 
the  travelers  use  the  troop  of  In- 
dians residing  on  the  hacienda,  to 
clear  away  the  brushwood  which, 
even  since  their  previous  visit,  had 
grown  with  surprising  rankness,  and 
sit  down  to  their  work,  as  to  the 
siege  of  some  fortress;  Mr.  Ste- 
phens occasionally  making  vimts  to 
neighboring  places,  and  leaving  Mr. 
Catherwood  with  his  instruments,  in 
possession  of  the  ground.  We  will 
let  the  buildings'  at  Uxmal  serve  as 
specimens  of  the  Maya  architecture, 


and  give  some  details  in  regard  to 
them,  abridged  from  the  work  be- 
fore us. 

The  building  first  examined,  and 
called  the  house  of  the  govenor, 
rests  on  three  terraces,  whose  uni- 
ted height  is  forty-two  feet;  the 
lowest  presents  a  front  of  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  feet,  and  is 
only  fifteen  feet  broad.  The  next 
has  a  length  of  five  hundred  and 
forty-five  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty;  and  the  third, 
on  which  the  building  stands,  is 
three  hundred  and  sixty  by  thirty 
feet.  These  platforms  are  supports 
ed  by  stone  walls,  and  according  to 
Mr.  Stephens  the  whole  structure 
rises  artificially  from  the  plain. 
That  is  the  case  with  the  great  pyra- 
mid of  Cholula  in  Mexico,  which 
is  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
high,  but  can  not  compare  in  ele- 
gance of  material  with  the  struc- 
tures of  Yucatan,  being  composed 
of  unbaked  bricks  alternating  widi 
layers  of  clay.*  It  is  uncertain 
whedier  the  platforms  in  Yucatan 
are  in  general  made  by  hand,  or 
whether  advantage  is  taken  of  a 
rising  ground.  On  one  occasion 
Mr.  Stephens,  having  penetrated  into 
what  the  natives  considered  a  very 
remarkable  cave,  found  it  to  be  a 
series  of  passages  and  chambers  in 
one  of  these  mounds  formed  by  art 
The  Indians  of  Cholula  assured 
Humboldt  that  the  inside  of  that  pyr- 
amid was  hollow,  and  at  one  time 
Concealed  a  number  of  their  wa^ 
riors,  who  lay  in  wait  for  the  Span- 
iards, But  the  silence  of  historians, 
and  the  nature  of  the  materials,  in- 
duce that  distinguished  traveler  to 
consider  this  assertion  of  the  In- 
dians as  improbable ;  although  he 
allows  that  the  pyramid  contains 
cavities  of  some  size.  From  the 
second  terrace  to  the  third  there  is 
no  ascent  except  on  the  south  side 
and  by  an  inclined  plane;  which 

•  Humboldt's  Reamclws,  1, 90. 
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makes  it  necessary  for  one  iriio  has 
ascended  the  second  in  front,  that 
is  on  the  east,  to  travel  half  the 
length  of  the  building  and  back 
again,  before  arriving  at  the  great 
stair-case  of  the  third  terrace,  by 
which  the  building  is  finally  reach- 
ed. This  mode  of  gaining  the 
summit,  somewhat  resembles  that 
which  was  adopted  in  the  largest 
temple  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The 
stairs  there  began  at  the  side  of  the 
building,  and  were  parallel  with  one 
another.  After  ascending  one  story, 
it  was  necessary  to  go  around  the 
whole  temple  before  coming  to  the 
next  stair-case,  and  in  this  way  the 
top  was  reached  by  a  journey  of 
more  than  a  mile.* 

The  edifice  surmounting  these 
platforms,  consists  of  a  double  row 
of  harrow  chambers,  of  which  every 
rear  one  is  connected  by  a  door  with 
one  in  front  of  it.  The  palace,  for  so 
it  deserves  to  be  called,  is  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  feet  long,  and 
thirty-nine  feet  wide.  The  roof  is 
flat.  The  chambers,  and  indeed 
all  those  which  were  seen  in  Yuca^ 
tan,  are  constructed  on  a  principle 
which  shows  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  arch.  The  stones  of  the  side 
walls  are  laid  horizontally,  and  pro- 
ject inwardly  as  they  ascend.  Be- 
fore the  angle  is  completed  by  their 
contact,  a  roof  of  stones  is  laid  flat 
upon  them,  although  in  some  few 
instances,  the  sides  meet.  In  Yuca- 
tan, the  inside  of  these  triangular 
arches,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  is 
always  made  smooth  by  cutting  off 
the  edges  of  the  projecting  stones, 
and  usually  a  slight  curve  is  given 
to  the  sides.  This  mode  of  build- 
ing, readily  accounts,  as  one  of  the 
travelers  remarks  in  an  appendix, 
*^  for  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the 
rooms  in  all  the  buildings,  the  widest 
not. exceeding  twenty  feet,  and  the 
width  more  frequently  being  only 
from  six  to  ten  feet.'' 

That  which  strikes  the  eye  on 

*CUivigero,I,aGS. 


examining  these,  and  indeed  all  the 
ancient  structures  of  Yucatan,  is  the 
extreme  richness  of  the  ornaments 
upon  their  fa9ades.  Usually  a  num- 
ber of  courses  of  plain  squared 
stones  rise  to  the  height  of  the  doors, 
and  above  the  doors  is  found  a  heavy 
and  elaborately  adorned  cornice. 
To  judge  of  the  style  of  the  deco- 
rations upon  these  cornices,  it  is 
necessary  to  inspect  Mr.  Gather* 
wood's  drawings;  and  even  on 
them  the  details  are  imperfectly 
exhibited.  Justice  can  be  done  to 
these  minute  carvings  only  by  larg- 
er engravings,  such  as  will  be  pub- 
lished hereafter  by  our  travelers,  if 
the  public  will  encourage  the  under- 
taking. It  is  enough  here  to  say,  that 
many  of  the  ornaments  in  themselves 
considered  are  very  elegant;  that 
certain  projecting  stones,  of  a  singu- 
lar form,  and  unknown  use,  com- 
pared by  Waldeck  to  the  trunks 
of  elephants,  are  found  every  where 
throughout  the  ruins;  that  bas-re- 
liefs of  serpents,  some  of  them  cov- 
ered with  feathera,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  remind  one  of  the 
close  connection  of  those  odious 
animals  with  the  worship  of  the 
Mexicans  ;  and  that  here  and  there 
hieroglyphics  meet  the  eye.  The 
carefulness  of  detail  in  ihe  work- 
manship of  most  of  the  structures 
in  Yucatan,  is  proof,  perhaps, 
that  they  had  the  same  fondness 
which  the  Mexicans  exhibited  for 
ornaments  upon  the  person ;  and 
the  few  representations  of  the  hu- 
man body  which  were  seen  argued 
the  same  thing,  being  almost  buried 
in  feathera.  But  we  can  not  infer 
from  it  a  great  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, since  savage  tribes  sometimes 
reach  a  c<Hisi<lerable  degree  of  ele- 
gance in  the  figures  with  which  they 
tattoo  their  skins.  The  style  of  a 
remarkable  building  at  Mitla,  in  the 
state  of  Oaxaca,  where  the  Zapotecs 
lived,  is  of  the  same  description.* 
The  use  to  which  this  building 

*  Hamboldt,  o.  s.  11, 153. 
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was  applied  can  not  now  be  known. 
If  it  was  a  religious  structure,  as  is 
not  improbable,  the  numerous  apart- 
ments were  intended  perhaps  for 
one  of  those  fraternities  of  priests 
.or  monks,  which  are  known  to  have 
swarmed  in  Mexico,  as  in  the  coun* 
tries  where  Buddhism  prevails.  On 
the  higher  terrace  Mr.  Stephens  dis- 
covered by  digging  into  the  ground 
an  image  in  stone,  which  represents 
two  lynxes,  and  may  have  been  an 
accompaniment  of  some  idol.  It 
was  probably  buried  by  the  Span- 
iards,  in  order  to  remove  from  the 
sight  of  the  Indians  objects  fitted  to 
remind  them  of  their  old  supersti- 
tion. Not  far  off  from  it  was  found 
on  the  surface  a  stone  which  from 
its  shape  appeared  to  be  a  symbol, 
of  frequent  occurrence  on  the  eastp 
ern  continent,  but  which,  as  Hum- 
boldt asserts,  had  not  when  he 
wrote  (1813)*  been  traced  in  Mex- 
ico. If  this  stone  really  has  the 
meaning  which  is  given  to  it, — and 
similar  ones  were  found  repeatedly 
aAerwards, — it  will  afford  a  more 
striking  proof  than  most  which  have 
been  adduced  of  the  common  origin 
of  the  religious  rites  upon  both  con- 
tinents. 

Concerning  another  building  at 
Uxmal,  now  quite  in  ruins,  certain 
historical  notices  are  preserved.  It 
is  called  the  house  of  the  dwarf,  or 
of  the  diviner,  and  consists  of  a 
substructure  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and 
fif)y-five  wide,  which  rises  in  near- 
ly a  pyramidal  form  to  the  height 
of  eighty-eight  feet,  and  has  upon 
its  top  a  long  narrow  building  in 
tliree  compartments,  much  ruined, 
but  presenting  on  its  front  the  most 
elegant  ornaments  to  be  seen  in 
Uxmal.  Mr.  Stephens  thinks  that 
a  stair-case,  supported  on  a  trian- 
gular areh,  such  as  he  afterwards 
found  still  remaining  in  another 
ruined  city,  led  up  the  pyramid  on 
one  side  to  certain  chambers  below 

*  Humboldt,  u.  ■.  I,  SS£. 


the  main  building  just  spoken  of. 
Up  the  eastern  front  ascends  a  veiy 
steep  and  narrow  stair-case,  of  which 
CogoUudo  the  historian  of  Yucatan 
makes  mention.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  sacrifices  performed  at  the  prio- 
cipal  teocalli,*  or  temple  of  Uxmal, 
which  circumstances  point  out  to  be 
this  building.  ^'  The  high  priest," 
says  he,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, ^^  had  in  his  hand  a  large, 
broad  and  sharp  knife,  made  of  flint 
Another  priest  carried  a  wooden 
collar,  wrought  like  a  snake.  The 
persons  to  be  sacrificed  were  con- 
ducted, one  by  one,  up  the  steps, 
stark  naked,  and  as  soon  as  laid  on 
the  stone,  had  the  collar  put  upon 
their  necks,  and  the  four  priests 
took  hold  of  the  hands  and  feet 
Then  the  high  priest,  with  wonder* 
ful  dexterity  ripped  up  the  breast, 
tore  out  the  heart,  reeking,  with  his 
hands,  and  showed  it  to  the  sun, 
offering  him  the  heart  and  steam 
which  came  from  it.  Then  he  turn- 
ed to  the  idol  and  threw  it  in  bis 
face,  which  done  he  kicked  the 
body  down  the  steps,  and  it  never 
stopped  because  they  were  very  up- 
right One  who  had  been  a  priest, 
and  had  been  converted,  said  that 
when  they  tore  out  the  heart  of  the 
wretched  person  sacrificed,  it  did 
beat  so  strongly  that  he  took  it  up 
from  the  ground  three  or  four  tiroes 
till  it  cooled  by  degrees,  and  then 
he  threw  the  body  still  moving  down 
the  steps.'' 

This  account  of  human  sacrifices 
in  Yucatan  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  that  horrid  custom  bad  not 
long  been  established  in  Mexica 
The  Toltecs,  it  is  said,  who  prece- 
ded the  Aztecs  in  that  country,  and 
to  whom  most  of  the  institutions 
which  the  Spaniards  found  among 
the  Aztecs  are  ascribed,  used  un- 
bloody offerings  of  fruits  and  flow- 
ers,  of  gums  and  seeds*    The  As- 

*  A  Mexican  word  uied  in  speakiog  of 
these  temples  built  on  pyramids,  and  de* 
rived  from  teoU,  god,  (teo  being  the  root, 
and  U  a  terminatioa,)  and  eatfi,  house. 
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lees  continued  the  same  rites  until 
the  year  1317,  when  they  immolaF 
led  the  first  human  victims,  in  or- 
der to  terrify  the  nation  of  the 
Colhuans,  whose  subjects  they  then 
were.  The  custom  not  long  after* 
wards  became  a  familiar  one*  At 
first  their  principal  deity,  Mexitli, 
the  god  of  war,  received  this  honor ; 
by  and  by  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
worship  of  the  other  divinities.  The 
Totonacs,  who  lived  around  what  is 
now  Vera  Cruz,  adopted  the  san- 
guinary  worship  of  the  Aztecs ;  but 
had  a  tradition  that  the  goddess  of 
the  fields  should  triumph  at  last  over 
the  bloodthirstiness  of  the  other 
gods,  and  re-establish  unbloody  of- 
ferings. War  seems  to  have  been 
the  cause  which  increased  the  reli- 
gious ferocity  of  the  Aztecs,  and 
which  by  increasing  their  empire 
spread  their  dreadful  usages.  To 
such  a  degree  it  is  said  had  their 
original  character  altered,  that  men 
even  devoured  parts  of  the  human 
victims  whom  the  priests  threw  down 
the  Teocallis, — a  rite  performed  no 
doubt  in  honor  of  the  god  whose 
worship  the  priests  were  celebra- 
ting at  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  and 
within  sight  of  the  people  below. 

Such  is  the  account  to  be  found 
in  Humboldt  and  other  authorities,* 
and  received  as  part  of  the  Mexican 
history.  Now  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  existence  of  the  same  rite 
among  the  Mayas.  Did  it  creep  in 
from  Mexico,  or  arise  independent- 
ly ;  or  must  we  suspect  the  Mexi- 
can tradition,  and  consider  the  rite 
as  an  antiquated  one,  revived  in  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  harden, 
and  render  ferocious  the  national 
character.  The  latter  hypothesis 
appears  to  us  most  probable,  partic- 
ularly as  human  sacrifices  have  ex- 
isted under  almost  every  system  of 
heathenism,  and  then  ceased  at  the 
beginning  of  civilization.  In  South 
America  the  influence  of  the  lead- 
ing nation,  the  Peruvians,  was  of 

*  Humboldt,  u.  8.1,^16. 


just  the  opposite  nature  to  that  of 
the  Mexicans.  With  the  spread  of 
their  power,  and  by  means  of  the 
sword,  human  sacrifices,  it  is  said, 
were  abolished,  and  a  mild  religion 
extended. 

If  the  ceremonies  performed  at 
this  building  prove  an  identity  of  re* 
ligious  rites  with  the  Mexican,  an*^ 
other  structure  shows  that  the  same 

¥imes  were  known  to  both  nations* 
his  consists  of  two  pcurts,  or  two 
distmct  edifices,  seventy  feet  distant 
from  one  another,  and  to  all  ap« 
pearance  exactly  alike.  The  sides 
lacing  each  other  were  adorned  with 
sculptures,  and  ^'  in  the  center  of 
each  facade,  at  points  directly  op« 
posite,  are  the  fragments  of  great 
stone  rings.'^  The  use  to  which 
these  rings  and  buildings  were  put^ 
fully  revealed  itself  to  Mr.  Stephens 
some  time  af\er  he  lefl  Uxmal,  upon 
seeing  a  similar  ruin  at  Chicen-itza* 
The  Mexicans,  according  to  Her- 
rera,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Stephens, 
were  accustomed  to  play  in  similar 
places  with  balls  of  India  rubber, 
which  they  threw  up  into  the  air 
with  such  a  force  and  direction  as 
to  make  them  p|iss  through  stone 
rings  fixed  in  the  wall.  He  who 
did  this  won  the  game,  and  had  the 
right  to  appropriate  the  cloaks  of 
all  the  bystanders  as  his  prize. 

The  most  magnificent  of  all  the 
buildings  at  Uxmal,  when  they  were 
in  their  glory,  must  have  been  those 
now  called  the  house  of  the  nuns. 
They  stand  on  the  highest  of  three 
terraces,  and  are  arranged  in  a 
quadrangle  around  a  court.  They 
consist  of  nearly  a  hundred  cham- 
bers, constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple with  those  of  the  house  of  the 
governor.  The  fronts  looking  upon 
the  court  ''are  ornamented  from 
one  end  to  the  other  with  the  rich- 
est and  most  intricate  carving  known 
in  the  art  of  the  buildere  of  Uxmal, 
presenting  a  scene  of  strange  mag- 
nificence, surpassing  any  that  is 
now  to  be  seen  among  the  ruins.'' 
Among  the  decorations  of  one  of 
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the  facades,  the  most  remarkable 
are  two  colossal  serpents,  entwined 
and  '^encompassing  nearly  all  the 
ornaments  throughout  its  whole 
length,"  which  was  one  hundred 
and  seventy  three  feet  when  the 
building  was  entire.  One  of  the 
serpents  has  a  human  head  in  its 
open  jaws,  and  the  usual  addition  of 
feathers  as  a  covering  of  their  bod« 
ies  is  not  wanting. 

The  ruins  of  Yucatan  astonish 
us  as  much  by  their  frequency  as 
by  their  vastness  and  the  sculptured 
work  lavished  upon  them.  With 
the  exception  of  a  voyage  to  the 
eastern  coast,  Mr.  Stephens  con« 
fined  his  researches  within  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  of  about  eighty  miles 
base ;  and  not  more  than  half  of  this 
area,  as  appears  from  his  map,  was 
thoroughly  explored.  A  part  of  the 
structures  known  to  have  existed 
when  the  Spaniards  came  into  the 
country,  have  disappeared ;  their 
materials  being  used  in  building 
churches  or  Franciscan  convents. 
In  the  general  ignorance  and  list- 
lessness  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  multitudes  of  ruins 
still  lie  hid  in  tha  woods  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  the  villages, 
while  others  may  be  so  overgrown 
with  trees  and  shrubs  as  not  to  be 
distinguishable  from  hills.  Now 
within  the  space  above  named,  some 
thirty  ruins  or  more  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  our  travelers ;  most  of  which 
are  so  near  one  another,  that  a 
short  morning  walk  on  an  open 
road  would  have  brought  the  in- 
habitants together.  Some  of  them 
are  more  numerous  and  others  vast- 
er than  the  ruins  at  Uxmal.  At 
Kabah,  to  which  place  a  paved 
street  of  pure  white  stone  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  Indians 
ran  from  Uxmal,  there  are  remains 
of  fifteen  edifices,  one  of  which 
stands  on  a  terrace  eight  hundred 
feet  long.  At  Zayi,  a  building  three 
stories  high  was  found  ;  or  to  speak 
more  properly,  three  structures  ri^ 


sing  one  above  another,  two  of 
which  were  built  upon  the  sides  of 
platforms,  and  the  third  on  the  top 
of  the  mound.  A  mile  distant  from 
this  another  building  was  discovered 
upon  a  terrace  of  fifteen  hundred 
feet  in  length.  In  short,  no  where 
in  the  world,  perhaps,  are  clearer 
indications  given  by  ancient  remains 
of  a  dense  population,  and  of  the 
power  of  priests  and  princes  to  con- 
centrate the  energies  of  a  nation 
upon  great  public  works.  And  all 
these  stones,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, were  hewn,  and  these  sculp- 
tures, excepting  the  few  instances 
where  they  were  done  in  stucco, 
were  chiseled  with  instruments  <^ 
so  poor  a  material  as  copper*  or 
flint  out  of  the  limestone  rock. 

Almost  all  the  ruins  of  Yucatan 
ate  square,  and  face  the  cardinal 
points.  One  or  two,  however,  are 
round  like  the  temples  of  the  god 
of  the  winds  in  Mexico,  which  toc^ 
that  form  to  denote  that  *^  round  and 
round  goeth  the  wind,  and  ever  con- 
finueth  its  circuits.'^  The  lintels  of 
the  doors  and  window  are  generally 
not  of  stone,  but  of  the  hard  and 
durable  wood  of  the  sapote  tree ;  and 
some  of  these  are  more  curiously 
carved  than  any  thing  else.  Here 
and  there  short  columns  with  capi- 
tals and  bases  were  discovered.  A 
few  paintings  only  have  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time.  In  onq  of  the 
buildings  of  Ghichen-itza,  a  num- 
ber of  rude  figures  appear,  executed 
quite  in  the  Mexican  style,  with  head 
ornaments  as  loAy  as  the  whole 
person  besides.  The  flesh  of  the 
men  is  of  a  reddish  brown  color, 
and  that  of  the  women  of  a  some- 
what lighter  tint.     A  boat  with  its 


*  It  is  certain  that  iron  was  not  used 
on  this  contineat.  Humboldt  possess- 
ed a  Peruvian  chisel  of  copper,  alloy- 
ed with  one  sixteenth  of  tin ;  and  ob- 
serves that  this  mixture  has  great  hard- 
ness, 1J260.  For  the  extensive  difiusioo 
ofcopper  instruments  through  both  Amer- 
icas, see  the  citations  in  Bradford's  Amer. 
Antiq.  p.  196. 
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erew  appears  among  the  representa- 
tions, and  one  man  is  diving  into 
die  water.  Nothing,  however,  either 
sculptured  or  painted,  has  been 
found  in  Yucatan,  which  can  com-^ 
pare  with  the  stucco  designs  at  Pa* 
ienque  in  beauty,  if  beauty  can  be 
predicated  of  the  grotesque  and  de- 
formed conceptions  of  the  human 
person,  above  which,  it  would  ap- 
pear, the  Indians  of  this  continent 
eould  not  rise. 

A  few  hieroglyphics  are  noticed 
by  Mr.  Stephens,  but  his  discoveries 
in  this  line  are  by  no  means  equal 
to  those  which  he  made  at  Copan, 
upon  his  journey  into  Central  Amer- 
ica. At  Uxmal,  Waldeck*  speaks 
of  seeing  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
twenty  days  of  the  month,  upon  one 
of  the  fa9ade3  of  the  house  of  the 
nuns.  But  of  such  emblems  Mr. 
Stephens  says  nothing,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  same  building.  Another 
of  Waldeck's  assertions  is,  that  the 
court  of  the  same  structure  is  paved 
with  stones  six  inches  square,  each 
of  which  is  exquisitely  cut  with  the 
figure  of  a  tortoise.  There  are,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  forty-three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty  of  these,  and 
though  composed  of  a  very  hard 
stone,  they  appear  much  worn.  It 
is  singular  enough,  that  Mr.  Ste- 
phens could  find  nothing  of  this 
pavement  of  turtles,  though  he  spent 
a  whole  morning  digging  all  over 
the  court-yard.  As  Waldeck  could 
have  no  motive  to  invent  such  a 
story,  the  probability  is  that  he 
found  tortoises  there,  which  may 
have  fallen  from  the  sculptured 
building  into  the  court.  Believing 
them  to  be  part  of  a  pavement, 
he  reached  the  prodigious  number 
which  he  assigns  to  them,  merely  by 
his  arithmetic.  A  symbol  of  the 
simplest  kind,  and  of  extreme  fre- 
quency throughout  the  ruins,  was 
the  print  of  the  human  hand  in  red 
paint.     This  was  first  noticed,  when 

the  very  thick  back  wall  of  the  gov- 

*^—         ■  .       ■        ■  ■ « 

*  See  Bradford,  p.  100. 
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emor^s  house  at  Uxmal  was  pierced 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  hid- 
den passages,  if  any  there  might  be. 
It  is  found  in  obscure  parts  of  the 
buildings,  and  even  within  the  ma- 
son-work, and  may  have  been  in« 
tended  for  a  charm ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, according  to  a  communica- 
tion from'Mr.  Schoolcraft,  the  same 
mark  in  white  or  colored  clay,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  bodies  of  the  dancers, 
at  the  festivities  of  our  American 
Indians.  Mr.  Stephens  notices  the 
smallness  of  the  hand  in  these  prints, 
as  corresponding  with  the  size  of 
the  Maya  Indian^s  hand  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

There  is  another  kind  of  public 
works,  concerning  which  Mr.  Ste- 
phens has  obtained  some  valuable 
information.  We  refer  to  the  arti- 
ficial means  employed  by  the  old 
inhabitants,  for  preserving  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  water.  There  are 
scarcely  any  springs  or  brooks 
throughout  the  district  visited  by  our 
travelers;  and  the  waters  of  the 
rainy  season  sink,  for  the  most  part, 
into  caves  in  the  limestone.  Some 
of  the  caves  are  the  only  resource 
of  the  present  inhabitants  in  the  dry 
season.  In  one  of  them,  visited  by 
Mr.  Stephens,  at  a  place  called  Bo- 
lonchen,  or  the  Nine  Wells,  the 
water  is  at  a  perpendicular  depth  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  is 
not  reached  without  taking  a  journey 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  under  ground. 
Another  natural  reservoir  is  known 
by  the  name  of  scTiotes^  by  which  is 
to  be  understood  large  circular  pools 
with  sides  of  rock,  of  unknown 
depth,  and  from  fii^  to  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  diameter.  Two  of 
these  are  near  the  ruins  of  Chi- 
chen*  Itza,  and  were  probably  the 
cause  why  a  city  was  built  in  that 
place.  But  the  great  population 
which  covered  at  least  a  part  of 
Yucatan,  could  not  have  depended 
on  these   natural  wells  alone.     A 


*  Chi-chen  meana  weH's  mouth,  and 
refers  to  these  reservoirs. 
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BufBcieiicy  of  water  obtained  by  arti* 
ficial  meana,  must  have  been  a  pri- 
mary care  of  a  people  living  in  such 
a  territory.  Accordingly  it  is  found 
that  the  ancient  Mayas  excavated  a 
great  number  of  places,  now  called 
aguadas^  which  appear  like  ponds ; 
most  of  these  lie  neglected,  and  fill- 
ed with  mud ;  but  some  which  have 
been  cleared  out  of  late,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  neighborhood, 
prove  to  be  paved  at  the  bottom, 
and  to  be  furnished  with  pits  and 
with  wells,  also  paved,  and  intended 
as  a  last  resort,  aAer  the  aguada  it^ 
self  should  be  dried  up.  On  remov- 
ing the  mud  from  one  of  these  pools, 
the  neighboring  planter  ^*  found  an 
artificial  bottom  of  large  flat  stones.^^ 
These  were  so  laid  upon  each  other, 
that  the  stones  of  each  upper  layer 
were  put  upon  the  seams  of  the 
layer  under  it,  ^'  and  the  interstices 
were  filled  in  with  clay  of  red  and 
brown  color,  of  a  difierent  character 
from  any  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
stones  were  many  layers  deep,  and 
he  did  not  go  down  to  the  bottom, 
lest  by  some  accident,  the  founda- 
tion should  be  injured.^^  In  another 
aguada,  where  the  Indians  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  digging  pits,  in  order 
to  collect  the  water  which  filtered 
through  the  mud,  ^^  they  struck  up- 
on an  ancient  well,  which  was  found 
to  be  of  singular  form  and  construc- 
tion. It  had  a  square  platform  at 
the  top,  and  beneath  was  a  round 
well,  faced  with  smooth  stones  from 
twenty  to  twenty- five  feet  deep. 
Below  this  was  another  square  plat- 
form, and  under  the  latter  another 
well  of  less  diameter,  and  about  the 
same  depth.  The  discovery  of  this 
well,  induced  farther  excavations, 
which,  as  the  whole  country  was  in- 
terested in  the  matter,  were  prose- 
cuted until  upward  of  forty  wells 
were  discovered.  These  were  all 
cleared  out,  and  the  whole  aguada 
repaired,  since  which  it  furnishes  a 
supply  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  dry  season,  and  when  this  fails, 
the  wells  appear,  and  continue  the 


supply,  untM  the  faiiis  eome  m 
again.'' 

Nor  ought  the  walki  of  the  an- 
eient  cities  to  pass  without  notice. 
At  the  ruins  of  Mayapan,  oooe  the 
capital  of  the  whole  country,  Mr. 
Stephens  was  told  by  the  only  umui 
who  had  ever  made  examinatiooa, 
that  "within  a  circumference  of 
three  miles,  ruins  were  found,  and 
that  a  strong  wall  once  eocoropesaed 
the  city,  the  remains  of  which  might 
still  be  traced  through  the  woods." 
On  the  western  coast,  Mr*  Stephens 
discovered  the  wall  of  an  incopgid- 
erable  town,  so  entire  that  he  was 
able  to  walk  upon  the  top  of  it 
throughout  its  whole  length.  It  coo- 
aists  of  rough  stones  laid  without 
mortar,  is  from  eight  to  thirteen  feet 
in  thickness,  and  more  than  half  a 
mile  long,  and  forms  by  its  coune 
three  sides  of  a  rectangle,  the  sea 
being  the  fourth.  At  the  comers 
there  are  watch-towers,  still  in  good 
preservation. 

The  present  Indians  of  Yucatan 
have  retained  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  their  fathers.  As 
soon  as  they  were  subdued,  they  fell 
into  peaceful  and  quiet  submiasion 
to  the  Spanish  yoke,  exchanged 
their  bloody  rites  for  the  forms  of 
papacy,  and  their  ferocious  priests 
for  others  of  milder  dispositions,  and 
seem  as  if  they  could  not  be  the  de- 
scendants of  the  race  whose  eneigy 
reared,  at  the  cost  of  such  a  vast 
amount  of  labor,  such  remarkable 
buildings.  It  is  very  natural,  that 
without  letters,  and  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, old  songs  to  keep  up  their 
recollection  of  past  achievements, 
with  a  new  religion,  which  cuts  them 
off  from  the  past  national  worship, 
as  completely  as  if  they  were  a  new- 
ly created  race,  and  with  no  stimu- 
lus whatever  in  their  condition, — we 
say  it  is  very  natural  that  in  these 
circumstances,  all  the  traditions  of 
the  past  should  fade  from  their 
minds,  that  they  should  be  ignorant 
of  the  hieroglyphics  upon  the  ruins, 
and  of  those  oUier  things  in  which  the 
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aeience  of  their  forefathers  consist* 
ed.  It  was  the  policy  of  their  con* 
querors  to  obliterate  alt  memorials  of 
the  past  The  old  divisions  of  time 
gave  way  to  saints^  days,  and  the 
old  idols  they  were  taught  to  regard 
as  demons.  The  little  that  is  yet 
known  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Mayas,  excepting  their  architecture, 
is  preserved  by  means  chiefly  of 
ecclesiastics  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of 
mind,  who  received  their  informa- 
tion from  converts.  Some  of  these 
converts  also  became  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  letters,  and  left  man* 
UBcripts  in  their  native  language, 
treating  of  the  usages  of  their  fathers. 
The  very  few  intelligent  persons  who ' 
have  devoted  themselves  to  this 
study,  have  derived  their  informa* 
tion  from  Maya  and  Spanish  manu* 
scripts,  penned  not  very  long,  per- 
haps, after  the  conquest,  and  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  much  can 
be  gleaned  from  Indians  living  near 
the  Spaniards,  who  have  long  aban* 
doned  their  old  superstitions.  If, 
however,  there  are,  as  is  not  unlike* 
iy,  heathens  of  this  race  living  in 
unfrequented  parts,  we  may  hope 
that  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  race, 
will  yet  be  made  by  enterprising 
travelers. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  fortunate  in 
meeting  in  the  interior  of  Yucatan, 
with  an  intelligent  Spanish  gentle- 
man, Don  Pio  Perez  by  name,  who 
had  filled  an  important  office  at  the 
capital,  and  was  then  the  principal 
magistrate  at  the  town  of  Peto ;  and 
who  had  given  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Maya  language  and  antiqui- 
ties. The  information  which  he 
communicated,  and  of  which  a  part  is 
given  in  the  appendix,  is  of  the  most 
valuable  description.  It  rekUes  to 
the  method  of  reckoning  time  among 
the  Indiana,  to  their  historical  tradi- 
tions, and  their  language. 

According  to  Don  Pio^s  account, 
the  Maya  calemJar  very  closely  re- 
sembles the  Mexican,  and  beyond  a 
question  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
aame  source.    The  Mexicans,  long 


before  the  discovery  of  this  conti* 
nent,  seem  to  have  had  a  year  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days.* 
Thi%  length  of  time  they  divided 
into  ritual  weeks  of  thirteen  days 
each,  and  into  eighteen  months  of 
twenty  days ;  at  the  end  of  which 
were  arranged  five  supplementary 
days,  included  in  no  month.  These 
twenty  days  had  their  distinguishing 
names  and  symbols,  the  latter  of 
which  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  hieroglyphics.  The  number 
twenty  was,  no  doubt,  suggested  by 
the  fingers  and  toes  of  the  human 
body;  the  number  thirteen,  which 
seems  to  he  known  to  the  calendars 
of  no  nations  out  of  America,  was 
used  either  on  account  of  the  time 
between  new  and  full,  and  between 
full  and  new  moon,  when  that  lu- 
minary is  visible,  or  on  account  of 
its  convenience  in  intercalating  and 
in  reckoning.  For  as  three  hun* 
dred  and  sixty-five  is  one  more  than 
twenty-eight  times  thirteen,  if  a 
year  began  with  the  first  day  of  the 
thirteen,  the  next  would  begin  with 
the  second,  and  so  on  through  thir- 
teen years,  when  the  cycle  would 
go  round  again.  At  the  end  of  fif- 
ly-two  years,  or  four  times  thirteen, 
occurred  the  intercalation  of  tbir* 
teen  days,  attended  with  solemn 
rites.  This  was,  in  effect,  the  Juli* 
an  calendar,  only  that  the  intercala- 
tion was  made  not  every  fourth 
year,  but  all  at  once,  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  when  the  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  days  had  amounted 
to  the  elementary  number  thirteen. 
It  is  even  said  by  the  most  thorough 
of  the  Mexican  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  seems  to  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  Humboldt,  that  at  the  end  of 
every  other  great  period,  twelve 
and  not  thirteen  days  were  inserted. 
If  this  is  really  so,  it  implies  re- 
markably close  observation,  for  it 

*  See  the  elaborate  essay  of  Humboldt, 
If  276,  in  which  we  believe  the  Mexican 
caleDdar,  according  to  Gama's  accurate 
researchei,  waa  first  fully  eiplatned  to  th« 
lesrned. 
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makes  the  year  only  2'  39''  too 
short,  and  causes  the  loss  of  but  a 
day  in  about  four  centuries.  Be- 
sides the  year  of  three  hundre4  and 
sixty-five  days,  the  Mexicans  had 
another  of  twenty  tiroes  thirteen 
days,  which  is  somewhat  used  in 
their  history.  A  cycle  of  fifty-two 
years,  not  including  the  intercalary 
days,  contained  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty,  or  four  times  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  such  periods. 
The  Mexicans  applied  this  calen- 
dar, with  considerable  skill,  to  their 
history.  In  the  first  place,  they 
counted  by  the  number  of  cycles  of 
fifty-two  years,  that  had  elapsed 
since  leaving  their  old  habitation 
in  Aztlan.  Then  to  determine  the 
year  of  the  cycle,  they  made  use  of 
the  numbers  up  to  thirteen,  and  one 
of  four  signs  or  names  of  years 
which  followed  each  other  in  con- 
stant repetition.  If,  for  instance, 
we  use  A,  B,  C,  D,  for  the  signs  of 
the  year,  the  order  would  be  1.  A, 
2.  B,  3.  C,  4.  D,  5.  A,  and  so  on  to 
13.  A.  Then  would  follow  I.  B,  2.  C, 
and  so  on.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this 
cycle  the  same  letter  and  number 
would  never  come  together  twice. 
In  much  the  same  way,  by  means 
of  cycles  of  thirteen,  twenty,  and 
nine  days,  (the  last  number  being 
chosen  on  account  of  its  measuring 


three  hundred  and  nxty,)  the  days 
of  the  year  were  distinguished  from 
one  another,  in  a  very  efe;tu&l 
way.  This  method  of  computing 
time  is,  indeed,  long  and  complica- 
ted in  words,  but  probably  shorter 
in  hieroglyphics.  Nor  is  great  hrer* 
ity  to  be  expected  of  a  oatioD, 
whose  words  would  take  the  time 
while  *'*'  one  might  walk  to  Mile-eod 
green"  in  pronouncing. 

The  Mexicans  connected  with 
these  cycles  or  bundles^  as  they 
called  them,  of  fifly-two  years,  the 
termination  of  their  mythological 
ages.  These  ages,  as  in  some  paits 
of  Asia,  where  a  similar  view  pre- 
vailed, closed  with  the  destruction 
of  living  things,  and  began  with 
their  regeneration.  They  are  call- 
ed the  ages  of  the  earth,  or  of  giants, 
of  fire,  of  air,  and  of  water,  aod 
have  thus  a  remarkable  correspond- 
ence with  the  four  elements  of  an- 
tiquity. At  the  end  of  each  age, 
some  human  being  escaped  the  ca- 
tastrophe, either  by  being  trans- 
formed into  animals,  or  in  their  own 
shape.  A  single  pair  survived  the 
deluge  of  the  fourth  age,  in  the  form 
of  men,  by  means  of  a  canoe  of 
pine.  The  Mexicans  at  the  end  of 
every  cycle,  became  Millerites,  and 
looked  forward  with  the  utmost 
dread,  Ibr  the  fiAh  destruction. 


Then  was  there  heard  through  all  Patamba^s  streets, 
The  warning  voice,  woe !  woe !  the  sun  hath  reached 
The  limits  of  his  course ;  he  hath  fulfilled 
The  appointed  cycle !     Fast  and  weep  and  pray ; 
Four  suns  have  perished ;  fast  and  weep  and  pray, 
Lest  the  fifth  perish  also. 


We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Ma- 
doc,  for  a  powerful  description  of 
the  horror,  the  silence,  the  extinc- 
tion of  fires,  and  the  awful  rites, 
which  closed  the  cycles,  in  expecta- 
tion of  an  approaching  catastrophe^ 
Southey,  however,  follows  the  ear- 
ly Spanish  writers,  in  making  a  suc- 
cession of  the  ages,  which  Hum- 
boldt denies  to  be  the  right  one. 

The  Mayas  had  the  same  length 


of  the  year  with  the  Mexicans;  the 
same  elementary  numbers,  thirteen 
and  twenty ;  the  same  period  or  in- 
diction  of  thirteen  years,  and  cycle 
of  fifly-two.  When  and  how  they 
intercalated,  Mr.  Perez  does  not  in* 
form  us ;  but  this  part  of  the  system 
can  hardly  have  been  separated 
from  the  other-  Their  months  and 
their  twenty  days,  have  appellations 
unlike  in  form  and  perhaps  in  mean- 
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ing,  to  those  of  Mexico.  It  is  re* 
markable  that  a  number  of  the 
names  are  without  meaning,  in  the 
present  language,  or  have  become 
obsolete,  and  that  several  of  the 
days  of  the  month  had  the  same 
names  among  natives  of  Chiapas, 
Oaxaca,  and  Soconusco,  where  a 
similar  calendar  was  in  vogue. 
They  had  again  the  same  complica* 
ted  method  which  the  Mexicans 
adopted,  to  distinguish  the  days  of 
the  year,  and  the  year  of  the  cycle. 
Whether  their  mythological  system 
included  the  ages  of  the  Mexicans, 
the  learned  Spaniard  does  not  say ; 
but  Waideck  affirms  that  their  tra* 
ditions  made  mention  of  three,  the 
last  of  which  was  ended  by  a  del- 
uge.* In  adjusting  their  own  his- 
tory, they  used  a  larger  cycle  of 
three  hundred  and  twelve  years,  or 
thirteen  periods  of  twenty-four  years 
each,  which  is  minutely  described 
by  Mr.  Perez,  who  adds  that  some 
have  erroneously  supposed  each  pe- 
riod to  consist  of  only  twenty  years 
each.  They  began  their  year  on 
the  16th  of  July.t  "  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,^'  says  this  gentleman,  '^  that 
having  sought  to  make  it  begin  from 
the  precise  day  on  which  the  sun 
returns  to  the  zenith  of  this  penin- 
sula, on  his  way  to  the  southern  re- 
gions, and  being  destitute  of  instru- 
ments for  their  astronomical  obser- 
vations, and  guided  only  by  the 
naked  eye,  they  erred  only  forty- 
eight  hours  in  advance.^' 

Don  Pio  Perez  has  also  oommu- 
iticated  to  Mr.  Stephens,  a  document 
of  considerable  interest  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  Mayas.  It  is  proba- 
bly the  only  one  of  its  kind :  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  aboriginal  language  by  a 
Christian  convert  long  after  the  con- 
quest, and  as  well  for  that  reason,  as 
on  account  of  our  ignorance  of  the 
author  and  his  sources,  to  be  received 

*  See  Bradford,  3S8. 

t  Waideck  Bays,  oo  the  12tb  of  Janua- 
ry, which  is  one  hundred  and  eifbty  dayi 
distant  from  the  other  date.  The  Mexi- 
can year  begaa  on  the  9th  of  January. 


with  caution.  It  relates  very  briefly 
the  arrival  of  the  founders  of  the  na-> 
tion  in  Yucatan  from  certain  towns 
or  districts  which  we  can  not  iden* 
tify,  and  which  perhaps  like  those 
where  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs  of 
Mexico  first  lived,  may  be  mytho- 
logical. Then  succeecb  the  history 
of  the  nation  in  the  peninsula,  or 
island,  as  the  manuscript  calls  it, 
arranged  according  to  periods,  not 
of  twenty  four  years,  as  explained 
by  Perez,  but  of  twenty.  The 
chronology  is  somewhat  confused  ; 
and  the  attempt  at  settling  it  quite 
unsuccessful ;  but  as  much  as  this 
may  be  made  out,  that  at  least  one 
thousand  and  eighty  seven  years 
had  elapsed  from  Uie  time  when 
the  ancestors  of  the  nation  began  to 
emigrate  from  their  unknown  dwell- 
ing places,  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  country.  That 
would  carry  their  traditions  back  to 
the  year  four  hundred  of  our  era* 
It  would  be  of  no  use  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  this  chronicle.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  a  century  afler 
they  entered  the  country,  they  set- 
tled in  Bacalar,  on  the  bay  of  Hon- 
duras ;  that  then  they  found  the 
town  of  Chichen-itza,  where  very 
important  ruins  now  are  to  be  seen  ; 
that  the  'holy  men^  of  this  place 
then  abandoned  it  and  went  to  live 
at  Champoton,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexi* 
co;*  that  afler  this,  they  returned 
and  lived  for  several  epochs  under 
the  uninhabited  mountains ;  and  that 
then  they  spread  themselves  over 
that  part  of  Yucatan  where  the  ruins 
have  been  discovered ;  several  of 
the  more  important  places  there 
being  named  in  the  manuscript,  and 

*  Near  this  place,  and  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  some  leagues  in  the  inte- 
rior, there  are,  according  to  Mr.  Norman, 
many  ruins  of  a  kind  of  sculpture  dis- 
playing the  finest  taste,  bnt  partially  bu- 
ried beneath  water  and  earth.  The  same 
traveler  obtained  from  a  mound,  sevea 
leaauea  to  the  north  of  Campeaeby,  a 
collection  of  idols,  unlike  those  which 
have  been  found  in  Mexico,  together  with 
■ome  earthen  veaaeU. 
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the  first  establishment  of  one  of  the 
caciques  at  Uxmal  being  mentioned 
with  its  precise  date.  That  date 
would  fall  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century.  AAer  the  set* 
tiement  of  this  place,  several  divi- 
sions of  the  nation  are  spoken  of ; 
wars  arose  between  them,  and  one 
of  their  cities  was  destroyed  by 
strangers  *  of  the  highlanders.' 

The  manuscript  seems  to  us  to 
preserve  a  very  straight-forward 
and  modest  tradition.  We  see  from 
it,  that  the  Mayas  entered  the  coun* 
try  few  in  number,  and  wandered 
at  first  from  side  to  side  of  the  pen* 
insula.  It  is  not  unnatural  to  sup* 
pose  that  the  highlanders  mention* 
ed  above,  were  earlier  inhabitants. 
The  nation  by  degrees  divided  itself 
into  somewhat  independent  parts, 
and  these  harassed  one  another. 

In  his  summary  of  this  manu* 
script,  Mr.  Perez  calls  the  first  Ma3ra 
settlers  in  Yucatan,  Toltecs.  It 
would  be  interesting  no  doubt,  to 
trace  them  back  to  that  early  na- 
tion from  whom  tradition  derives 
all  the  arts  and  the  science  of  Mex- 
ico, and  parts  of  Central  America, 
and  who,  as  the  pioneers  of  civili- 
zation, are  called  by  Humboldt  the 
Pelasgi  of  the  American  continent 
But  we  see  nothing  in  the  manu- 
script which  thus  authorizes  us  to 
connect  the  two  races,  unless  it  be 
in  the  names  of  the  unknown  places 
where  they  first  lived,  and  about 
which  M.  Perez  may  possess  some 
knowledge  which  he  has  not  im- 
parted to  others.  And  indeed,  if 
the  dates  of  the  record  are  to  be 
relied  upon  at  all,  they  go  back 
farther  than  the  annals  of  the  Tol- 
tecs, whose  migration  from  a  north- 
ern region  by  the  common  consent 
of  historians,  is  assigned  to  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ.*   Af\er  them, 

*  The  aothorities  for  the  date  origin- 
ally were  Mexicans,  who,  at  and  soon 
after  the  conquest,  well  understood  the 
kiative  history  preserved  in  hieroglyphics. 
Some  of  the  facts  of  Meiican  history  are 
the  subjects  of  hieroglypbica  still  extaoL 


fiom  the  same  quarter,  came  other 
nations  speaking  according  to  the 
Mithridates  the  same  language,  the 
last  and  most  powerful  of  whom 
were  the  Aztecs,  whose  journey 
towards  the  south  Clavigero  assigns 
to  the  year  1 160.  Before  they  arri- 
ved in  Mexico,  the  Toltecs  had  been 
broken  up  and  dispersed  by  pesti- 
lence. A  part  of  them  traveled 
into  Central  America,  but  as  an  ac- 
tual nation  long  since  disappear- 
ed. Now  if  these  things  are  so, 
and  if  the  dates  of  the  Maya  his- 
tory can  be  relied  upon,  the  latter 
appeared  first  on  the  stage  of  his* 
tory,  and  may  for  aught  we  know, 
have  been  the  first  to  make  im- 
provements  in  the  arts.  And  if  the 
nations  who  successively  appeared 
in  Mexico  spoke  one  language,  as 
the  best  authorities  maintain,  the 
Mayas  cannot  have  belonged  to  that 
race,  since  their  grammar  and  words 
are  widely  different 

No  competent  philologist  has  as 
yet  thoroughly  studied  the  Maya 
language.  Its  peculiarities  of  course 
strike  the  eye,  on  first  glancing  at 
the  imperfect  accounts  of  its  gram- 
matk»tl  system  which  are  within  our 
reach ;  its  resemblances  to  other 
languages  of  the  continent  can  osly 
be  fully  known  to  one  who  has  ex- 
plored it  with  care.  It  agrees  with 
the  Mexican  in  having  none  of  the 
sounds  represented  by  d^  /,  ^,  r,  s, 
and  the  Spanish  j ;  and  has  five 
or  six  sounds  chiefly  guttural,  pe« 
culiar  to  itself.  Its  closest  affinities 
are  with  certain  dialects  of  Centrsi 
America,  as  that  of  the  Quiche  In* 
diaos,  who  resembled  the  Mayas 
in  being  a  cultivated  tribe  at  the 
conquest.  Its  general  aspect  is  one 
of  greater  simplicity ;  of  a  seem* 
ingly  nearer  approach  to  the  lan- 
guages, of  easternmost  Asia,  than 
Sie  American  languages  in  general 
exhibit  It  makes  no  distinction  of 
gender  and  number  by  means  of  its 
forms ;  and  thus  departs  from  that 
law  according  to  which  so  many  of 
the  American  dialecU  distiof^ 
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by  the  termination  between  animate 
and  inanimate  objects.  It  uses,  like 
the  Mexican,  numerous  endings  to 
form  derivative  nouns  and  adjec* 
lives ;  but  the  two  dialects  differ 
much  in  the  terminations  which  they 
adopt.  It  excels  the  Mexican  in 
having  a  comparative  form  for  its 
adjective.  Its  numerals  are  wholly 
distinct  from  those  of  the  Mexican ; 
and  this  diversity  of  numeral  roots 
in  the  languages  of  the  continent,  is 
the  thing  most  difficult  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  original  unity  of  the 
tribes.  Did  they  count  by  gestures, 
and  on  their  fingers  and  toes  until 
they  separated,  or  how  happens  it 
that  they  have  departed  in  so  im* 
portant  a  class  of  words  from  the 
primeval  type  ?  In  the  Mexican  the 
numerals,  from  six  to  nine  inclu- 
sive, are  obvious  compounds  of  a 
root  standing  for  five  united  to  one, 
two,  three  and  four.  This  appears 
not  to  be  the  case  in  the  Miiya. 
Both  languages,  like  a  great  many 
other  American  ones,  make  twenty, 
or  a  score,  the  chief  element  in 
counting.  Thus  one  hundred  is  five 
score,  one  hundred  and  twenty,  six 
score.  The  Mexican  pursues  this 
system  of  twenties  farther,  having 
a  distinct  name  for  the  square  of 
twenty,  or  a  score  of  scores,  and 
for  its  cube  ;  and  these  in  a  certain 
sense  take  the  place  which  the 
square  and  cube  of  ten  occupy  in 
other  systems.  In  personal  pro* 
nouns  the  Maya  language  is  rich. 
It  has  a  distinct  form  of  them,  which 
it  employs  whenever  we  should  use 
the  verb  to  be  with  a  pronominal 
subject,  and  thus  to  a  certain  de* 
gree  supplies  the  want  of  that  im« 
portant  verb  which  is  unknown  to 
many  of  the  native  languages.*  lis 
verl»  are  divided  into  four  conjuga- 
tions, one  appropriated  to  neuters 
and  passives,  and  three  to  active 


verbs ;  the  tenses  are  denoted  partly 
by  endings,  and  partly  by  auxiliary 
words,  and  the  form  is  unchanged 
through  the  persons.  It  has  a  large 
number  of  naked  monosyllabic  roots, 
which  give  it  a  widely  difierent  as* 
pect  from  the  dialects  of  MexiGO» 
Composition  is  effected  in  many 
cases  at  least,  by  simple  juxtaposi* 
tion,  (with  the  aid  no  doubt  of  a 
principal  accent  on  one  of  the  syl* 
lables,)  and  it  is  said  that  elisions 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  hap« 
pens  in  tlie  compound  words  of  our 
North  American  Indians.  As  ex* 
amples  of  composition  and  deriva* 
tion,  we  ofibr  from  iioB^,  hands,  the 
words,  naakab,  thumb,  Jaikabj  fin* 
gers,  ckumuickab,  mtddle*finger,  kai» 
cab^  wrist,  pocoUaA^  washing  hands, 
iancah^  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
probably  kabaiah^  to  count*  For 
these  examples,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  vocabulary  in  the  work  of  Mr* 
Norman,  who  has  meritoriously  en^ 
deavored  to  give  his  readers  a  gen* 
oral  view  of  the  Maya  Indians,  as 
they  once  were,  and  has  not  con* 
fined  himself  to  architectural  re* 
mains.  Mr.  Stephens  received  from 
the  Spanish  gentleman  whom  we 
have  oflen  named,  a  copious  vo* 
cabulary  of  several  thousand  Maya 
words  and  a  series  of  grammatical 
forms,  but  has  not  published  it  in 
his  work.  We  hope  that  before 
long  he  will  let  it  be  known,  either 
through  the  transactions  of  some 
learned  society,  or  as^an  appendix 
to  a  new  edition  of  his  travels. 

Our  readers  will  probably  think, 
afler  the  view  that  has  been  pre- 
sented of  the  Maya  nation,  that  the 
question  which  so  greatly  interested 
Mr.  Stephens,  whether  this  nation 
constructed  the  edifices  of  Yucatan 
now  in  ruins,  may  be  very  safely 
and  confidently  answered  in  the 
affirmative.    If  their  traditions  reach 


*  This  is  noticed  by  the  distinguished 
philologist,  Wm.  von  Humboldt,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  work  on  the  Kawi 
Isogoage',  Vol.  1,  p.  S8i. 


*  Two  of  fhese  words  ought  probably 
to  be  spelt  with  k  instead  of  c.  K  stands 
Ibr  a  peculiar  guttural  in  the  grammars  of 
tbiB  language. 
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back  to  the  founding  of  the  ruined 
cities,  if  their  accurate  calendar  disk 
plays  as  much  of  science  as  their 
sculptures  do  of  art ;  if  their  reli- 
gious rites  were  celebrated  in  these 
ruins  at,  and  even  after  the  Span- 
ish conquest,  how  can  we  suppose 
that  they  stepped  into  the  place  of 
an  earlier  and  more  civilized  race, 
which  race  can  no  where  be  found 
either  iji  tradition,  or  among  exist- 
ing nations  ?  And  if  some  should 
think  that  the  present  Indians  are 
too  weak,  indolent  and  degraded,  to 
be  the  descendants  of  such  a  race 
as  reared  the  monuments  of  Yu- 
catan, a  few  considerations,  we 
think,  will  satisfy  them  that  there 
is  no  improbability  in  supposing 
that  a  period  of  national  prosperity 
may  be  succeeded  by  even  greater 
degeneracy  than  we  here  behold. 
If  some  violent  cause,  such  as  con- 
quest, takes  away  the  motives  that 
were  the  spring  of  national  power, 
and  more  especially,  takes  away 
the  persons  who  applied  those  mo- 
tives, and  who  alone  could  apply 
them,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the 
old  national  life  from  being  extin- 
guished ;  nay,  what  can  maintain 
It  after  it  has  undergone  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe ?  It  seems  probable  that 
all  the  nations  of  this  continent, 
which  rose  above  the  level  of  bar- 
barism, had  a  powerful  priesthood, 
allied  by  interest  and  perhaps  by 
blood  with  the  governing  families, 
in  whose  hands  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed in  the  nation  was  lodged, 
and  whose  control  over  the  common 
people,  founded  upon  religious  no- 
tions, was  absolute.  The  great- 
ness of  the  empire  of  Mexico  was 
built  on  a  close  union  between  the 
priests  and  the  nobles  or  chief  war- 
riors. The  high  priest  is  said  to 
have  been  generally  of  royal  blood. 
The  empire  founded  by  the  Incas 
of  Peru  has  been  called  a  monastic 
despotism.  Now  if  invaders,  such 
as  the  Spaniards,  become  the  mas- 
ters In  such  a  country,  the  princes, 
and  more  particularly  the  priests, 


are  destroyed  by  death  or  flee  to 
some  other  quarter.  They  in  whose 
hands  were  the  traditions,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  the  reli^oos 
rites,  the  sway  over  others  by  means 
of  fear  and  communication  with 
the  gods,  the  knowledge  of  the  cal- 
endar and  the  hieroglyphics — ^tbese 
have  vanished  away ;  and  the  mass 
of  ih»  nation  is  in  nearly  the  same 
circumstances  as  if  they  never  had 
had  the  institutions  which  raised 
them  a  little  above  their  neighbors. 
Now  we  are  led  to  believe,  by  com- 
paring their  religious  rites  with  those 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  by  other  cod- 
siderations,  that  the  priests  and  no- 
bles of  the  Mayas  exercised  su« 
preme  control  in  the  nation.  If  so, 
there  is  nothing  strange  in  their  hav- 
ing large  masses  of  men  at  their 
disposal ;  in  their  constructing  large 
buildings  as  palaces  or  temples,  and 
in  their  leaving  a  void,  when  they 
passed  away,  which  was  equivalent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  national 
life  and  civilization.  How  could  a 
nation  recover  from  such  a  shock, 
Quid  go  on  just  as  before.  If  the 
brahmins  and  warrior  caste  among 
the  Hindoos,  or  the  priestly  caste 
and  princes  of  the  Egyptians,  had 
been  cut  off  soon  after  the  monu- 
ments of  literature  and  architectural 
art,  at  which  the  world  now  won- 
ders, were  completed,  no  doubt  the 
same  thing  would  have  taken  place 
in  those  countries  also;  and  the 
Greek  traveler  who  first  penetrated 
into  such  a  region,  and  compared 
the  ancient  monuments  with  the  ba^ 
barism  and  ignorance  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  his  own  time,  would  very 
probably  have  assigned  the  monu- 
ments to  a  prior  race  of  men,  and  have 
broached  some  theory  in  explana- 
tion, which  the  next  generation  of 
his  countrymen  would  hiive  received 
for  historical  truth. 

Another  inquiry  which  naturally 
arises  is,  whence  did  these  Indians 
derive  their  arts?  This  inquiry 
seems  sometimes  to  imply  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  make  it 
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sappowtion  that  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces must  have  one  single  origin; 
that  one  favored  nation  was  the  de* 
pository  of  these  blessings ;  that  like 
the  torches  in  the  games  they  pass- 
ed from  one  people  to  another,  and 
were  enkindled  but  at  one  spot. 
Now  this  in  its  widest  extent  is  a 
very  false  supposition.  It  is  oppo« 
sed  to  history,  which  assigns  one 
invention  to  one  country  and  one  to 
another,  and  ascribes  civilization, 
where  it  has  existed,  to  combined 
causes,  partly  internal  and  partly 
external.  It  is  opposed  to  what  we 
know  of  our  common  nature  and 
origin.  If  all  men  are  of  one  blood, 
all  ought  to  retain  some  fragments 
of  those  artB  which  the  race  proba- 
bly possessed  before  a  catastrophe 
of  which  so  many  of  their  tradi- 
tions make  mention.  And  if  all 
have  one  nature,  inventive  power 
and  genius  ought  not  to  be  abso- 
lutely confined  to  one  place,  but  be 
spread  in  very  different  proportions 
perhaps — ^but  still  be  spread  where- 
ever  barbarism  had  not  entirely  em- 
bruted  the  human  mind.  Civiliza- 
tion is  a  thing  of  parts,  and  is  drawn 
from  many  sources.  In  one  quar- 
ter the  Arabic  numerals  arose,  in 
another  the  art  of  navigation,  in 
another  still,  metallurgy ;  and  thus 
no  quarter  of  the  world  can  boast 
itself  against  another  and  say,  *^  I 
have  had  no  need  of  thee.*^  Nor  is 
the  existence  of  the  same  arts,  or 
institutions,  or  forms  of  religion,  in 
two  nations,  certain  -proof  that  the 
one  derived  them  from  the  other. 
Necessities  common  to  those  who 
live  under  the  same  sky,  or  who 
are  at  a  similar  stage  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  views  of  the  operations 
of  nature,  arising  from  the  common 
properties  of  the  human  mind,  may 
often  have  caused  resemblances  in 
nations  that  have  grown  up  apart, 
and  with  no  influence  on  each  oth- 
er's life.  It  is  only  when  resem- 
blances are  close,  and  particularly 
in  things  which  are  arbitrary,  that 
a  special  connection  between  na- 
Vol.  I.  55 


tions  becomes  probable,  unless  there 
is  a  historical  probability  that  at  one 
time  they  lived  together.  Striking 
agreement  in  such  a  thing  as  lan- 
guage, where  much  is  arbitrary,  or 
rather  depends  on  special  and  slight 
causes,  is  a  better  reason  for  putting 
two  nations  in  the  same  group  than 
a  very  considerable  similarity  in 
their  civil  and  religious  institutions. 
The  remarkable  coincidences  which 
Humboldt  traces  out  between  the 
names  of  the  signs  in  the  zodiacs 
of  eastern  Asia  and  the  appellations 
of  some  of  the  Mexican  months,  is 
stronger  proof « that  the  race  of 
American  Indians  came  from  that 
quarter  than  would  be  afforded  by 
parallels  in  many  things  where  na- 
tions are  less  capricious,  such  as 
the  mode  of  building  and  the  cerC'*' 
monies  of  worship. 

If  there  is  justice  in  these  re- 
marks, we  should  with  caution  attri- 
bute the  proficiency  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  this  continent  to  one  source 
•—to  the  Toltecs,  for  instance,  to 
whom  Mexican  tradition  goes  back 
as  the  source  of  the  institutions  in 
that  country.  That  the  American 
Indians,  though  unquestionably  of 
the  same  race,  have  for  many  ages 
formed  distinct  communities,  is  pro- 
ved by- the  great  diversities  in  their 
dialects.  Some  of  these  tribes  lived 
on  and  near  the  soil  of  Mexico 
when  the  Toltecs  came  there.  Now 
it  is  remaikable  that  some  of  these 
tribes,  if  the  existing  remains  are 
any  proof,  far  excelled  the  Mexican 
group  of  Indians  in  sculpture  and 
in  architecture.  We  may  admit, 
then,  the  probability  that  these  arts 
were  native  among  them,  or  at  least 
not  derived  from  the  Mexicans.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  great  proficien- 
cy of  this  latter  nation  in  celestial 
observations  and  in  computing  time, 
together  with  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  names  of  the  months  in  the 
Maya  tongue  being  not  significant 
are  probably  foreign, — ^these  cir- 
cumstances show  that  the  Mayas 
borrowed  their  calendar,  and  that 
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k  may  have  come  from  Mexico. 
There  was  a  number  of  tribes  in 
Central  America  and  just  north  of 
it,  who  made  far  greater  advances 
in  ctvtliaation  than  most  of  their 
brethren.  Whether  their  dominion 
was  once  more  extensive  than  we 
know  it  now  to  have  been,  and 
whether  the  more  northern  ruins 
should  be  ascribed  to  some  of  them, 
we  do  not  presume  to  say.  To 
this  group  of  tribes  the  Mexican 
tribes,  afler  their  mythical  emigra- 
tion, belonged;  and,  as  neighbors 
are  wont  to  do,  borrowed  from  them 
and  gave  to  them  in  return. 

Into  the  proofs  of  the  common 
origin  of  the  Indian  race  in  both 
Americas,  we  do  not  mean  to  enter; 
still  less  do  we  propose  to  trace  out 
their  affinities  with  the  nations  of  die 
rest  of  the  world.  In  regard  to  this 
latter  point  we  must  refer  our  read- 
era  to  Bradford's  American  Antiqui- 
ties, a  work  in  which  nearly  all  the 
facts  known  and  results  reached  be- 
fore 1840  are  assembled,  and  in 
which  it  is  maintained  that  the  red  race 
has  had  a  very  wide  difiusion  over 
Etruria,  Egypt,  Madagascar,  ancient 
Scythia,  eastern  Asia,  and  through 
the  islands  of  Polynesia.  In  re* 
gard  to  the  former  point  we  will 
only  say  here,  that  ancient  skele- 
tons recently  examined,  among  the 
rest  one  of  a  female  brought  from 
Yucatan  by  Mr.  Stephens,  add  their 
weight  to  that  of  the  many  other 
convincing  arguments  in  favcur  of 
referring  all  the  tribes  of  the  conti« 
dent  to  one  source* 


Mr«  Stephens  ghres  te  numeroui 
sketches  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  Indians.  The  pwture  is  bj 
no  means  a  pleaainff  one,  although 
k  reveals  mild  traits  of  cfaanucter 
and  a  capacity  for  improvement 
They  live  in  general  on  the  plaota* 
tions  of  Spanish  proprietors,  and 
occupy  their  patches  of  ground  on 
condition  of  performing  a  certtin 
amount  of  work  for  the  landlori 
The  treatment  of  them  diflfers  not 
essentially  from  that  of  serfs.  In 
some  few  cases  they  are  independ* 
ent  landowners.    At  Zayi  Mr.  Ste- 

Ehens  found  a  village  whwe  the 
idians  form  a  peculiar  society: 
the  lands  are  owned  in  comrooo; 
their  cookery  is  done  by  wholesale 
atone  hut;  and  they  are  expected  to 
marry  within  the  village.  We  re* 
commend  to  Blr.  Greeley  and  odierB 
who  are  visited  with  new  illumina* 
tions  about  socialism  to  make  a  pil* 

S image  to  this  fraternity.  Tbe 
dians  of  Yucatan  are  now  free 
and  independent,  but  their  freedom 
bodes  Iktle  good.  An  age  of  dis* 
quiet  seems  to  lie  before  them.  It 
is  apprehended  in  the  countiy  itself, 
that  they  may  imitate  the  Indians  of 
Central  America,  and  form  a  native 
party  opposed  to  the  Spaniards. 
Meanwhile  the  priests,  to  whomcer- 
tainly  the  praise  of  kindness  and 
humanity  towards  them  is  due,  seem 
lo  be  attempting  nothing,  and  we 
know  not  what  £e  government  will 
dare  to  attempt,  in  order  to  make 
them  fit  for  liberty. 


ON  VOWEL  CHANGES  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


Thb  vocalism  of  the  English  lan« 
guage  has  the  appearance  of  great 
irregularity.  The  vowel  sound, 
whether  we  compare  different  words 
from  the  same  root,  or  present  forms 
with  ancient  ones,  or  analogous 
forms  in  coexisting  dialects,  is  liar 


ble  to  great  fluctuation.  Some  have 
supposed  that  little  or  no  regard  is 
to  be  had  to  the  vowels  in  ascer* 
taining  the  origin  and  affinity  of  Ian* 
guages.  Anomaly,  however,  is  of- 
ten obedience  to  a  hisber  law,  or  at 
most  a  conflict  of  diftrent  laws. 
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To  iinresttgate  the  nature  of  these 
phonetic  changes,  has  been  an  im- 
portant object  with  modern  philolo- 
gists. 

In  the  present  state  of  philolog- 
ical science  we  are  able  to  reduce 
many  of  these  fluctuations  of  vowel 
sounds  under  general  heads,  and  to 
give  a  philosophical,  or  at  least  a 
plausible  explanation.  These  ex- 
planations, it  ought  to  be  observed, 
oflen  refer  to  an  earlier,  and  not  to 
the  present  slate  of  the  language. 

We  hope  to  show  that  something 
has  been  done  in  this  important 
branch  of  human  learning,  and  to 
awaken  a  degree  of  interest  in  more 
intelligent  mmds  to  the  general  sub- 
ject 

As  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  English  tongue,  we 
shall  commence  with  the  vowel 
changes  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Teu* 
tonic  part  of  our  language,  pursu- 
ing the  natural  order  in  which  our 
present  language  has  been  built  up. 

I.  There  is  a  play  of  vowels  in 
collateral  Teutonic  roots,  especially 
in  those  which  are  formed  by  onon)- 
alopeia ;  as,  gloom  and  gleam  ;  jug» 
g^j  gagg^j  and  giggle ;  cluck,  dock,, 
And  dick ;  croak^  crack,  and  creak. 

We  hold  that  »,  the  lowest  sound 
in  the  scale  of  vowels,  and  its  mod- 
ification o,  are  naturally  adapted  to 
express  low  and  obscure  sounds, 
and  what  is  dull  in  appearance ; 
that  f,  the  highest  in  the  scale  of 
Towels,  and  its  modification  e,  are 
adapted  to  express  clear  and  shrill 
iK>und8,  and  what  is  bright  in  ap- 
pearance ;  and  that  the  vowel  a  is 
intermediate  in  its  character.  It  is 
evident,  as  we  think,  in  the  exam- 
ples quoted  above,  that  the  vowel  is 
fignificant,  or  that  the  meaning  gf 


€oth. 
Anglo-Sax. 
"Crerm. 
Eng. 


pres.  hrika, 
pres.  hreee, 
pres.  hreche, 
pres.  break. 


past 
past 
past 
past 


Conjug.  II.  includes  verbs  which 
have,  or  rather  originally  had,  t  or 
its  modification  e  before  two  conso^ 


the  words  is  .affected  in  a  way  eor« 
responding  with  the  nature  of  the 
vowel. 

IL  There  is  a  play  of  vowels  in 
Teutonic  words  formed  by  redupli- 
cation, one  of  the  more  simple  and 
mechanical  processes  in  the  forma- 
tion of  language  ;  as,  chit-chat ; 
ding-dong;  zig-zag;  whim-wham; 
mish-mash. 

These  forms  are  produced  by 
iterating  or  repeating  the  same  word. 
The  shortening  of  the  vowel  in  the 
first  part  of  the  compound  is  mere- 
ly a  preparation  for  the  fuller  sound 
in  the  second.  It  is  a  euphonic 
process,  which  renders  the  whole 
word  melodious  and  expressive. 
This  mode  of.  forming  words,  con- 
sisting in  a  mechanical  repetition  of 
the  same  sound,  is  naturally  adapt- 
ed to  express  (1.)  the  continuous 
flow  of  conversation ;  as,  chit-chat ; 
titth-taitle ;  (2.)  other  constant  and 
repeated  sounds;  as,  ding-dong; 
tick-tack;  (3.)  certain  oscillatory 
motions  ;  as,  zig-zag;  see-saw;  (4.) 
certain  mental  fluctuations  or  oscil- 
lations; as,  whim-wham;  knick- 
knacks;  (5.)  some  miscellaneous 
things  involving  the  idea  of  repeti- 
tion; 9Amish-mash;  slip-slop, 

III.  There  is  a  play  of  vowels 
and  diphthongs  in  the  formation  of 
the  past  tense  and  of  the  past  par- 
ticiple, in  the  ancient  and  strong  in- 
flection of  Teutonic  verbs  ;  which 
is  seen,  however,  to  much  better 
advantage  in  the  kindred  dialects 
than  in  the  English  language.  Thus, 

Conjug.  I.  includes  verbs  which 
have,  or  rather  originally  bad,  %  of 
its  modification  e  before  a  single 
consonant  in  the  present  tense,  a  in 
the  past  tense,  and  u  or  its  modL- 
ficatioii  p  in  the  past  participle ;  as, 

Irak,  part,  hrukans, 

hrtee,  part,  hrocen, 

brack,  part,  gebrochen, 

brake,  (obs.)  part  broken. 

nants  in  the  present  tense,  a  in  the 
past  tense,  and  v  or  its  modificatioa 
9  in  the  past  participle  ;  as. 


i86  On  Vowd  Changes  «ii  ike  EngUek  Language.  puly, 

Goth.  pies,  eiggwa,  past  eaggw^  part,  wuggwam. 

Anglo-Sax.  pres.  singe^  past  eang^  part  etmgen. 

Germ.  pres.  singe^  past  eang^  part  genmgen. 

Eng.  pres.  sing^  past  aong,  part  sung. 

Conjug.  in.  includes  verbs  which  tense,  a  in  the  past  tense,  and  t  or 
have,  or  rather  originally  had,  t  or  its  modification  e  in  the  past  pard« 
its   modification  e    in  the  present    ciple;  as, 

Goth.  pres.  giba^  past  gab^  part,  gibans^ 

Anglo-Sax.  pres.  gifey  past  gaf^  part,  gifen. 

Germ.  pres.  gebe^  past  gabj  part  gegeben. 

Eng.  pres.  give^  past  gave^  part,  given, 

Conjug.  IV.  includes  verbs,  which    modification  o  in  the  past  tense,  and 
have,  or  rather  originally  had,  a  in    a  in  the  past  participle ;  as, 
the  present  tense,  u  (=^aa)  or  its 

Goth.  pres.  slaha^  past  sloh^  part  slahans, 

Anglo*Sax.  pres.  sleay  past  sloh^  part  slegen. 

Germ.  pres.  schlage^  past  sMugy  part,  gescfdagtn, 

Eng.  pres.  slay^  past  slew^  part  slain. 

The  radical  vowel  a  in  this  conjugation  is  lengthened  or  doubled  in 
the  past  tense. 

Conjug.  V.  includes  verbs  which  the  present  tense,  and  ie  or  t  in  the 
have,  or  rather  originally  had,  ei  in    past  tense  and  in  the  participle ;  as, 

Goth.  pres.  dretba^  past  draib^  part  dribans. 

Anglo-Sax.  pres.  drife^  past  drafy  part  drifen. 

Germ.  pres.  treibe^  past  trieb^  part,  getrieben. 

Eng.  pres.  drive^  past  drove,  part,  driven. 

The  radical  vowel  i  in  this  conjugation  is  made  a  diphthong  by  vriddkii 
Ju  e.  by  prefixing  a  or  e. 

Conjug.  VI.  includes  verbs  which  the  present  tense,  ati  in  the  past 
have,  or  rather  originally  had,  iu  in    tense,  and  u  in  the  past  participle ;  a^ 

Goth.  pres.  biuga,  past  baug^  part,  bugans. 

Anglo-Sax.  pres.  buge,  past  beah,  part  bogen. 

Germ.  pres.  biege,  past  bog,  part,  gebogen, 

Eng,  pres.  bowy  past  bowed,  part,  bowed. 

The  radical  vowel  u  in  this  conjugation  is  made  a  diphthong  by  vriddUt 
i.  e.  by  prefixing  aor  i» 

IV.  There  is  a  play  of  vowels  in  1.  In  the  formation  of  verbs  from 
the  derivation  of  nouns  from  Teuto-  nouns ;  as,  to  bleed  from  blood, 
nic  verbs ;  as,  band  and  bond  from  (comp.  Anglo-Sax.  Medan  from 
io  bind  ;  bat  and  bate  from  to  beat;  blod ;)  to  breed  from  brood,  (comp. 
take  from  to  cook;  dole  from  to  Germ,  briiten  from  brut;)  to  feed 
deal;  doom  from  to  deem;  share  from/oo^, (comp.  Anglo«Sax.p<^ 

'  and  shire  from  to  shear.  from  fod ;)  to  fill  from  Jidl,  (comp- 

These  forms  evidently  originate  Anglo-Sax.  JyUan  from  fidl;)  ^ 

from,  and  are  dependent  on,  the  in-  gUd  from  gold,  (comp.  Xnglo-Sax. 

temal  inflection  of  verbs,  which  has  gildan  from  gold ;)   to  heal  from 

been  noticed  under  number  III.  hale  or  whole,  (comp.  Anglo-Sax. 

V.  There  is  an  attenuation  or  halan  from  hal.) 

precession  of  vowel  in  certain  form-        2.  In  the  formation  of  verbs  from 
ative  processes  of  Teutonic  words,    other  verbs,  and  having  a  factitive 
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or  causative  sense ;  as,  to  haU  from 
to  hitCj  (comp.  Aiiglo*Sax.  baian^ 
from  biianj  past  hat ;)  to  fell  from 
to  fall^  (comp.  Germ,  fallen^  from 
faiien  ;)  tofioal  from  tofiow^  (comp. 
Germ,  fiossen^  from  fliessen^  past 
jloss;)  to  lay  from  to  lie^  (comp. 
Anglo-Sax.  lecgan,  from  liegan^  past 
lag;)  to  set  from  to  sit^  (comp. 
Anglo-Sax.  settan^  from  eittan^  past 
tost ;)  to  wend  from  to  wind^  (comp. 
Anglo-Sax.  tDcndan^  from  windan, 
past  wand.) 

In  the  older  Teutonic  dialects,  and 
in  some  of  the  more  modern,  this 
change  of  the  radical  vowel,  in  the 
formation  of  causative  verbs,  is  sub- 
ject to  definite  rules;  although  in 
our  language  it  has  the  appearance 
of  being  arbitrary.  In  German,  for 
example,  the  change  consists  in  an 
attenuation  or  precession  of  the 
original  vowel ;  as,  drdngen^  to 
press,  from  dringen^  (past  drang^) 
-to  rush  in ;  trdnken^  to  give  to  drink, 
Irom  trinken^  (past  tranky)  to  drink ; 
■xwangen<f  to  force  together,  from 
xwingen^  (past  zwang^,)  to  force; 
schwemmen^  to  cause  to  swim,  from 
schwinunen^  (past  schwamm^)  to 
swim;  senken^  to  let  down,  from 
sinkem^t  (past  sank^)  to  sink ;  spren^ 
-gen^  to  cause  to  fly,  from  epringen^ 
^past  sprang^)  to  fly  off;  schellen^ 


to  cause  to  sound,  from  sekatten^  to 
sound ;  fiossen^  to  float,  from  files- 
xen,  (past^M,)  to  flow. 

3.  In  the  formation  of  adjectives 
from  substantives;  as,  any  (pro- 
nounced enny)  from  on,  (comp.  An- 
glo-Sax. anig  from  an;\  English 
from  Angle^  (comp.  Anglo-Sax. 
Englise  from  Angle,) 

4.  In  the  formation  of  abstract 
substantives  from  adjecfhres,  by 
means  of  the  suffix  th;  as,  breadth 
from  broad;  length  from  long; 
strength  from  strong, 

5.  In  the  formation  of  certain  di- 
minutives; as,  bundle  from  hond^ 
(comp.  Anglo-Sax.  byndel  from 
bynd;\  chicken  or  chickling  from 
cocky  (comp.  Anglo-Sax.  cicen  from 
cocc;)  gosling  from  goose;  kitten 
from  cat;  (comp.  Germ,  kdtzchen 
from  katxe ;)  tip,  with  loss  of  termi- 
nation, from  top,  (comp.  Germ,  tip- 
pel  from  zopf,) 

This  attenuation  or  precession  of 
vowel,  is  a  process  found  very  ex- 
tensively in  language ;  see  Prof.  A. 
Crosby's  Grammar  of  the  Greek 
Language,  Best.  1842.  p.  17. 

VI.  There  is  an  attenuation  or 
precession  of  vowel  in  certain  inflec- 
tionary  processes. 

1.  In  the  formation  of  some  plu- 
ral nouns ;  as. 


(roose. 

Tooth, 

Mouse, 

Louse, 

Brother, 


plur.  geese  ; 
plur.  teeth; 
plur.  mice; 
plur.  lice; 
plur.  brethren ; 


comp.  Anglo-Sax.  gos, 
comp.  Anglo-Sax.  toth, 
comp.  Anglo-Sax.  mus, 
comp'.  Anglo-Sax.  lus, 
comp.  Anglo-Sax.  brothor. 


plur.  ges. 
plur.  teth, 
plur.  mys. 
plur.  lys, 
plur.  brothra. 


Besides  the  attenuation  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  plural,  the  singular  has 
also  sufiered  changes ;  as,  gos,  by 
attenuation  goose ;  tnus,  by  vriddhi 
fnouse. 

2.  In  the  comparison  of  adjec- 


tives ;  as,  old,  elder,  eldest ;  comp, 
Anglo-Sax.  eald,  yldre,  yldest. 

This  change  is  exhibited  to  great- 
er advantage  in  the  kindred  dialects ; 
as, 


Anglo-Sax. 

long. 

lengre. 

lengest. 

long. 

Anglo-Sax. 

Strang, 

strengre. 

strengest. 

strong. 

Anglo-Sax. 

geong, 

gyngre. 

gyngest. 

young, 

Anglo-Sax. 

sceort. 

scyrtre. 

scyrtest. 

short. 

Anglo-Sax. 

heah. 

hyrre. 

hyhst. 

high. 

Germ. 

arm. 

drmer. 

firmest. 

poor. 

Germ. 

gross. 

grosser. 

grossest. 

great. 

Crerm. 

kurz, 

kiarter. 

kitrzest. 

short. 
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VIL  In  the  formation  of  the  past 
tense  and  the  past  participle  of  some 
weakly  inflected  verbs,  there  is  not 
only  a  shortening  of  the  quantity  of 
the  vowel,  but  sometimes  also  a 
restoration  of  the  vowel  sound, 
which  had  been  attenuated;  as, 
meet^  met;  lose^  lost;  leaoe^  UfL 
The  vowel  in  the  present  tense 
standing,  or  having  stood  originally, 
in  an  o|^n  syllable,  suffers  attenua* 
tion,  while  the  vowel  of  the  past 
tense  and  past  participle  being  in  a 
close  syllable,  is  retained. 

YIII.  There  are  certain  vowel 
changes  in  the  transition  from  Groth* 
ic  or  Anglo-Saxon  to  English ;  (1.) 
the  attenuation  or  precession  of  the 
vowel  sound  ah  \o  eh;  as,  to  make 
from  Anglo-Sax.  macian;  (2.)  the 
attenuation  or  precession  oP  eh  to 
ih;  as,  to  steal  from  Anglo»Sax. 
stelan;  (3.)  the  strengthening  of  ih 
to  at  (=1  the  Eng.  diphthong  t,)  by 
vriddhi^  as,  to  kite  from  Anglo-Sax. 
hitan ;  (4.)  the  strengthening  of  tth 
to  otf  by  vriddhi;  as,  thou  from 
Anglo-Sax.  thu. 

Ia.  We  come  now  to  words  de- 
rived from  the  Latin.  Among  these 
we  find  some  vowel  changes,  which 
are  found  in  the  ancient  Latin,  and 
are  to  be  explained  by  a  reference 
to  that  language,  and  others,  which 
exhibit  themselves  in  the  transition 
of  Latin  words  into  English. 

Among  the  former  is  a  play  of 
vowels  in  words  compounded  with 
prepositions;  (L)  the  change  of 
radical  a  into  i  in  an  open,  and  into 
«  in  a  close  syllable ;  as,  /ocile,  de- 
^cient,  defect;  (2.)  the  change  of 
radical  a  into  u  ;  as,  capable,  occit- 
pant;  (3.)  the  change  of  radical  e 
into  t  in  an  open  syllable ;  as,  legu 
ble,  intelZig^ible ;  (4.)  the  change  of 
nu  into  u;  as,  cZatu2ent,  include. 
This  change  of  vowel,  which  mod* 
em  philologists  have  investigated 
with  great  care,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  attenuation  or  lightening  of 
the  vowel  sound,  as  an  oflset  to  the 
weight  of  the  preceding  prefix. 

Among  tbe  latter  are  the  follow- 


ing; (L)  the  attennadpn  or  pieces- 
sion  of  the  vowel  sound  ah  to  eh; 
as,  Lat  papyrus^  Eng.  paper ;  (2.) 
the  attenuation  or  precession  of  tbe 
vowel  sound  eh  to  ih ;  as,  Lat.  St^ 
phanusj  Eng.  Stephen;  (3.)  the 
change  of  the  vowel  sound  ih  by 
vriddhi  to  ai  (=  the  English  dipl^ 
thong  t;)  as,  Lat  libeUuSy  £ag. 
libel.  These  changes  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  strengthening  of  the 
several  vowel  sounds,  on  oecasion 
of  the  accent  which  had  been  db- 
turbed  by  cutting  off  the  final  sylla- 
ble; connected  in  the  two  former 
cases  with  a  subsequent  attenuaiioo. 

X.  In  words  derived  from  the 
Greek,  we  have  some  vowel  chan- 
ges, which  are  found  in  the  ancient 
Greek,  and  are  to  be  explained  by 
a  reference  to  that  language,  and 
others,  which  exhibit  themselves  in 
the  transition  of  Greek  words  into 
English. 

Among  the  former  we  may  reck- 
on (L)  the  play  of  vowels  in  colUt- 
eral  roots,  closely  connected  in  sig- 
nification ;  as,  j^ckro  in  cArome, 
j^chra  in  catacAresis,  and  ^ckri  in 
cArism,  all  signifying  primarily  to 
touch  the  sutfaee.  This  process  in 
the  formation  of  collateral  roots,  is  a 
part  of  the  great  system  of  the  nat- 
nral  development  of  roots,  as  ex- 
hibited by  3ecker.  It  is  distinct 
from  the  formation  of  words  from 
roots.  The  different  use  and  appli- 
cation of  these  roots  depended  with- 
out doubt  on  the  appropriate  import 
supposed  to  inhere  in  each  vowel. 
(2.)  The  attenuation  or  precession 
of  the  vowel  aloe;  as,  system  from 
^sta ;  lenuaa,  for  lehmB,  from  ^lab; 
tmesiB  from  /^tam^  by  transposition 
tnuL  (3.)  The  strengthening  of  « 
by  vriddhi^  or  the  chanee  of  u  into 
eu ;  as,  zeugma,  from  v  ztif  or  zi/g' 
(4.)  The  change  of  vowel  by  inter- 
nal inflection ;  as,  tome  from  ^tam* 

Among  the  latter,  besides  those 
common  to  Latin  and  Greek  deriva- 
tives, are  the  following;  (I.)  the 
attenuation  or  precesuon  of  ai  to 
e;  as,  phenomenon,  from  Vl^ 
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or  by  lengthening  the  root  and 
strengthening  the  vowel  phain ;  (2.) 
the  attenuation  or  precession  of  oi 
to  e  ;  as,  economy  from  /^oic ;  (3.) 
the  attenuation  or  precession  of  on 
to  «  ;  as,  fiit»ie  from  ^moitf. 

XI.  In  words  derived  from  the 
Hebrow,  no  new  phonetic  principle 
is  exhibited. 

Hebrew  or  Phenician  words  which 
have  come  to  us  through  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  fall  under  the  class  of 
Greek  and  Latin  derivatives. 

Words  derived  immediately  from 
the  Hebrow  as  an  ancient  ecclesias- 


tical  language,  have  by  common 
consent  been  subjected  to  the  same 
general  principles  as  Greek  and 
Latin  derivatives.  Thus  (1.)  a  in 
an  accented  open  syllable  suffers  at* 
tenuation,  or  is  changed  from  ah  to 
€k;  as,  NdM;  (2.)  e  in  an  open 
syllable,  accented  or  unaccented, 
suffers  attenuation,  or  is  changed 
from  ehUiik;  as,  Sbeba^  Medwa ; 
(3.)  «  in  an  accented  or  final  open 
syllable  suffem  vriddhi^  or  is  chan« 

Sed  from  ih  io  ai  (=:the  finglish 
iphthong  f ;)  as,  Ziba^  Levi. 


LITERARY   NOTICES. 


Eiements  of  Algebra;  being 
Abridgment  of  Day^s  Algebra^ 
adapUd  to  the  capaeitiee  of  the 
young  J  and  the  method  of  instruct 
tion  in  aehooh  and  academies. 
By  Jamss  B.  Thomson,  A.  M. 
New  Haven,  Durrie  6c  Peck. 
I2mo.  pp.  252. 

Nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed 
since  President  Day  (then  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philos* 
ophy)  first  published  his  '^  Introduc* 
tion  to  Algebra."  It  excelled  all 
other  treatises  known  to  our  col- 
leges and  academies,  in  the  clear* 
ness  and  precision  of  its  definitions 
•cuid  rules,  in  the  happy  choice  of 
examples  and  illustrations,  and  in 
the  exposition  of  such  principles  as 
are  not  only  important  in  them« 
selves,  but  have  an  additional  value 
in  their  relation  to  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics.  This 
work  being  specially  *^  adapted  to 
the  method  of  instruction  in  the 
American  colleges^'^  it  was  a  good 
idea  to  reduce  it  to  such  a  form,  sb 
would  render  it  suitable  for  scholars 
of  the  primary  schools,  and  the  or* 
dinary  classes  in  academies. 


The  editor,  Mr.  Thomson,  was 
well  fitted  for  the  undertaking,  both 
by  his  taste  for  mathematical  stud- 
ies, and  by  much  experience  in 
teaching  the  elements  of  algebra  to 
young  learners.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  all  teachers  who  desire  a  trea* 
tise  on  this  useful  and  interesting 
subject,  more  concise  and  simple 
than  ^^  Day^s  Algebra,"  will  find  in 
this  publication  a  book  exactly 
adapted  to  their  vrants. 


The  Family  Sabbath^Day  Mised* 
lany ;  comprising  over  three  hun* 
dred  religious  tales  and  anec* 
dotes^  original  and  select^  with 
occasional  reflections^  adapted  to 
the  use  of  families  on  the  Lord's 
day.  By  Charles  A.  Goodrich. 
Published  by  Daniel  Fanshaw, 
601  Broadway,  New  York. 

This  work  having  been  previously 
published  by  the  author  and  ex- 
tensively circulated,  must  be  well 
known  to  most  of  our  readers ;  to 
whom  it  can  need  no  recommenda- 
tion from  us. 
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R£LIGIOUS  AFFAIRS. 


NATIONAL   SOCISTIBS. 

In  the  first  number  of  this  work, 
will  be  found  some  account  of  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society ;  and  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  revise  the 
rules  and  regulations.  This  com- 
mittee reported  at  the  meeting  in 
Boston,  May  28th,  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions, which,  ailer  a  single  amend- 
ment, were  unanimously  adopted, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  1.  That  no  aid  be  given 
to  any  candidate  for  assistance,  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  col- 
lege course,  or  before  the  candidate 
has  completed  two  years  of  classical 
study. 

2.  That  aid  be  given  only  to 
those  students  who,  being  in  other 
respects  qualified,  are  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  their  instructors, 
to  be  making  good  proficiency  in 
their  studies. 

3.  That  aid  given  to  each  student 
be  proportioned  to  his  wants,  the 
average  not  to  exceed  eighty  dol- 
lars annually,  and  the  maximum 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars, 
annually. 

4.  That  it  be  discretionary  with 
the  local  committees,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  beneficiaries,  to  deter- 
mine whether  in  each  case,  the  aid 
aflbrded  be  in  the  form  of  gratuity 
or  loan ;  that  the  sums  gratuitously 
given  shall  be  considered  as  an  en- 
couragement, and  an  expression  of 
the  interest  of  Christian  friends,  and 
that  loans  be  made  on  condition  of 
payment  before  settlement  in  the 
ministry. 

5.  That  each  recipient  of  aid 
shall  subscribe  an  obligation,  to  re- 
fund to  the  society  whatever  he  may 
receive  from  its  treasury,  if  he  shall 
voluntarily  fail  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  the  ministry. 

6.  That  the  immediate  supervis- 


ion of  those  students  in  each  col- 
lege, who  are  aided  by  the  society, 
and  the  distribution  among  them  of 
the  funds  voted  by  the  directors  for 
their  use,  be  entrusted  to  a  coimnit* 
tee  at  or  near  the  college  or  tiieo> 
logical  institution,  who  ^tll  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  directors. 

7.  That  the  appropriating  com- 
mittee,  at  or  near  each  college  or 
institution,  be  the  examining  com- 
mittee. 

8.  That  the  appropriating  com- 
mittee, at  or  near  each  college  or 
institution,  before  recommendlDg  a 
candidate  for  the  patronage  of  the 
society,  shall  satisfy  themselves, 
both  by  personal  examination  and 
personal  testimony,  respecting  his 
need,  his  piety,  his  proficiency  in 
his  studies,  and  his  promise  of  use- 
fulness generally,  and  shall  report 
the  particulars,  and  make  return  of 
the  testimony  to  the  directors,  upon 
whom  in  all  cases  shall  devolve  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  ap- 
pointments. 

9.  That  the  appropriating  com- 
mittee, for  each  institution,  shall 
renew  their  inqiiiries  respecting 
each  individual,  before  each  suc- 
cessive appropriation,  and  shall  par- 
ticularly ascertain  from  his  teacher, 
his  diligence  and  proficiency  as  a 
scholar,  and  his  unexceptionable  de- 
portment 

10.  That  the  directors  be  reques- 
ted to  inquire  whether  the  expenses 
of  conducting  the  business  of  the 
society  may  not  be  materially  re* 
duced. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  hereafter  the 
patronage  of  the  society  is  to  be 
confined  to  students  in  the  colleges 
and  theological  seminaries ;  that  the 
aid  is  to  be  wholly  gratuitous  to 
those  who  desire  it ;  and  that  the 
selection  and  oversight  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries is  to  be  entrusted  to  a 
committee  of  gentlemen  at  or  near 
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the  seyeral  institutions  of  learning; 
These  are  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  the  new  arrangement ;  and 
it  is  hoped,  that  they  will  remove 
most  of  those  objections  to  the  so* 
etety,  which  have  for  some  years 
past  embarrassed  it. 

No  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  oganization  of  the  other  national 
religious  societies;  but  some  im- 
provement is  manifest  in  their  finan* 
cial  condition,  and  the  most  encour- 
aging prospects  of  usefulness  cheer 
them  onward  to  still  greater  exer- 
tions. The  income  of  the  Seamen's 
Friend  Society,  twelve  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety  two  dollars 
and  seventy  cents,  exceedis  that  of 
the  last  year,  but  still  falls  short  of 
ihe  expenditures  by  about  eight  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  Foreign  Evan- 
gelical Society  has  received  its  whole 
income  from  twelve  of  our  cities 
and  large  towns,  to  the  amount  of 
ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven 
dollars,  exceeding  the  disbursements 
nearly  nine  hundred  *dollars.  The 
American  Tract  Society,  has  re- 
ceived the  noble  sum  of  ninety  six 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  dol- 
lars, and  fifty  three  cents,  exceed- 
ing the  income  of  last  year,  and 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
two  hundred  and  ninety  dollars. 
The  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  we  regret  to  add,  has  over- 
drawn its  treasury  seven  thousand 
and  eighteen  dollars  and  thirty  eight 
cents.  The  receipts  were  ninety 
nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twelve  dollars,  and  eighty  four  cents. 
This  is  seven  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  nine  dollars  and 
twenty  cents,  more  than  the  total 
receipts  of  the  preceding  year. 
This  institution,  being  emphatically 
the  hope  of  our  country,  ought  to 
have  a  more  liberal  patronage — 
not  less  than  that  extended  to  the 
cause  of  foreign  missions.  With 
such  an  income,  the  society  mi^ht 
employ  two  thousand  ministers,  in- 
stead of  eight  hundred  and  forty 
eight,  the  present  number. 

Vol.  I.  56 


A  new  society,  entitled,  ^*  7^ 
American  Philo-Italian  Soeieiyy^* 
was  organized  December  12th, 
1842,  in  New  York;  the  object 
of  which,  is  to  promote  the  diifu* 
sion  of  useful  and  religious  knowl* 
edge  among  the  Italians.  Theo* 
dore  Dwight,  Jr.  is  the  correspond* 
ing  secretary.  The  address  of  the 
executive  committee  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,  is  an  interesting  docu^* 
ment.  The  door,  we  are  informed, 
is  open  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
and  religious  knowledge  among  the 
Italians.  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  papists,  Catholics,  in* 
fidels.  The  first  sympathize  with 
the  pope  in  all  his  secular  and  spir- 
itual tyranny — with  a  spirit  of  ser- 
vility towards  man,  not  of  sincer- 
ity towards  God — selfish  men,  who 
have  an  interest  in  supporting  the 
established  religion.  The  second 
are  Catholics,  but  not  papists  ;  that 
is,  they  abhor  the  dominion  of  the 
pope,  while  they  are  prejudiced 
against  Protestants,  as  infidels.  They 
are  a  class  between  the  Protestants 
and  papists — men  of  conscience^ 
who  desire  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  but  have  had  no  proper  means 
of  gaining  it.  The  third  constitutes 
a  large  class  in  almost  all  papal 
countries — ^men  who  have  received 
their  ideas  of  Christianity,  solely 
from  the  superstitions  and  vices  of 
a  corrupt  priesthood.  These  two 
last  classes  among  the  Italians  may 
easily  be  reached  and  influenced, 
particularly  by  the  agency  of  intel- 
ligent natives,  who  are  ready  to  en-* 
gage  in  the  work  of  propagating 
the  Gospel  among  their  country- 
men. It  is  the  plan  of  the  society 
to  prosecute  its  work  in  Italy,  by 
the  exclusive  agency  of  Italians. 

STATE   OP   RELIOION. 

The  reports  of  the  Congregational 
associations  of  the  several  states, 
come  to  hand  too  late  for  notice  in 
the  present  number.  We  can  only 
say,  that  our  January  report  of  tfa^ 
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State  of  religion  the  year  preceding, 
presents  a  less  gratifying  view  than 
that  which  a  gracious  Providence 
has  since  spread  out  before  us.  The 
last  six  months  have  been  distin« 
guished  above  any  equal  period  for 
several  years  by  the  refreshing  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit. 

The  reports  on  the  state  of  re- 
ligion presented  to  the  two  Gren* 
eral  Assemblies  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  contain  definite  and  moat 
encouraging  statements  respecting 
the  prosperity  of  the  cause  of  truth, 
within  their  respective  bounds  and 
fields  of  labor.    To  one  of  these 


bodies,  the  Old  School,  not  less 
than  fifVy  new  churches  have  been 
added,  and  most  of  the  old  church- 
es have  been  enlarged.  The  nam* 
her  of  members  in  the  churches  at- 
tached to  the  New  School  General 
Assembly,  has  in  many  presbyteries 
been  doubled ;  in  others,  trebled ; 
and  in  nearly  all  the  churches  re- 
vivals of  religion  have  been  enjoyed. 
Perhaps  in  no  previous  year,  since 
the  colonization  of  the  country, 
have  the  Presbyterian  churches  been 
so  generally  blessed  with  the  effu- 
sions of  the  Hdy  Spirit. 


DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  SINGLETON  MERCER, 
FOR  THE  MURDER  OF  MAHLON 
BUTCHINSON   HEBERTON. 

The  recent  tragedy  in  Philadel- 
phia, is  worthy  of  a  more  attentive 
consideration  than  is  commonly  giv- 
en to  scenes  of  vice  and  crime.  Its 
details  have  already  been  spread 
before  the  public,  with  a  disgusting 
minuteness,  and  are  read  by  all 
classes  with  an  eagerness  which 
shocks  every  sentiment  of  delicacy. 
We  shall  allude  to  them  no  farther 
than  is  necessary  in  order  to  review 
the  legal  proceedings  in  the  case,  and 
to  exhibit  the  tone  of  moral  feeling  in 
the  community  in  which  the  event 
occurred.  Early  in  January,  Mah- 
lon  H.  Heberton,  a  notorious  liber- 
tine, formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Sarah  6.  Mercer,  a  mere  girl  of 
sixteen,  the  daughter  of  respectable 
and  pious  parents,  residing  in  South- 
wark.  '  The  acquaintance  began  im- 
properly ;  Heberton  accosting  Miss 
Mercer  in  the  street,  without  an  in- 
troduction, and  she  consenting  to 
walk  with  him,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man whom  she  had  before  seen  at 
her  sister^s  house.    After  this  inter- 


view the  thoughtless  girl  .met  her 
pretended  lover  again  and  again; 
sometimes  by  accident;  frequently 
by  appointment ;  always  cnvay  from 
her  father^s  house,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  friends.  At  length 
being  completely  taken  in  his  toils, 
she  became  the  victim  of  his  lust 
Her  ruin  accomplished,  her  seducer 
continued  to  deceive  her  with  the 
promise  of  marriage,  till  her  inti- 
macy with  him  became  known  to 
her  friends,  and  she  fled  from  the 
house  of  her  father  to  one  of  those 
haunts  of  vice  to  which  she  had 
been  previously  introduced  by  He- 
berton. As  he,  however,  was  now 
ready  to  discard  her,  she  was  soon 
restored  to  her  mourning  parents, 
but  only  to  increase  their  anguish 
by  confessing  her  shame.  The  ter- 
rible disclosure  overwhelmed  all  her 
friends  with  indignation  and  sorrow ; 
but  its  effect  on  the  mind  of  her 
brother,  (a  young  man  of  twenty,) 
was  alarming.*     In  the  frenzy  of 

*  EfTortt  were  made  by  Mr.  Mercer,  to 
induce  Heberton  to  marry  his  daughter, 
but  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  Heber- 
ton witn  insolence.  This  circumstance 
excited  the  indignation  of  Singleton  to 
the  higheat  pitch. 
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bis  passion,  bef  attetapted  first  to 
take  the  life  of  his  sister ;  then  he 
took  an  oath  that  he  would  kill  her 
seducer,  and  with  this  end  in  view, 
he  watched  his  movements  for  two 
days,  without  food  or  sleep.  He- 
berton  probably  being  suspicious  of 
his  danger,  at  first  secreted  himself; 
but  on  the  10th  of  February  he  at^ 
tempted  to  leave  Philadelphia,  to 
visit  a  friend  in  New  Jersey*  Mer* 
cei;  followed  him  to  the  boat,  un- 
seen ;  kept  himself  concealed  dur- 
ing the  passage  across  the  river; 
but  just  as  the  boat  touched  the 
wharf  at  Camden,  he  suddenly  ap* 
peared  and  discharged  four  pistol 
balls  into  the  carriage  in  which  He* 
berton  was  sitting,  one  of  which 
wounded  him  fatally.  Mercer  was 
instantly  arrested,  and  was  soon 
after  indicted  for  murder.  His  trial 
commenced  on  the  28th  of  March, 
before  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner of  Gloucester  County,  New 
Jersey,  and  continued  till  the  6th  of 
April,  when  it  resulted  in  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  prisoner.  This  result 
was  what  we  had  anticipated.  The 
prosecution  was  conducted  feebly, 
in  respect  to  argument,  and  inso- 
lently,, in  respect  to  the  exam- 
ination of  witnesses;  the  defense 
was  specious  and  eloquent ;  the  trial 
took  place  in  a  community  strong- 
ly prejudiced  against  the  infliction 
of  capital  punishment,  and  therefore 
averse  to  the  conviction  of  the  pris- 
oner.* There  was  a  strong  sympa- 
thy in  behalf  of  Mercer,  which 
plainly  afiected  the  court  and  the 
jury ;  they  were  fathers  and  broth- 
ers, they  had  the  feelings  of  virtu- 


*  An  argument  in  favor  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  paniahment,  ii  sometimea 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  juriea  wiU  often 
acquit  a  criminal,  rather  than  ezpoae  him 
to  the  penalt/  of  death.     We  chould  ar- 

f'ue  fVom  this  fact,  the  necewity  of  en- 
ightening  the  public  mind  upon  the  aob- 
jeot  of  law  and  its  sanctiona.  But  the 
case  of  Mercer  furnishes  us  with  a  strong 
argument  against  the  abolition  of  punish- 
ment by  death.  We  are  told  that  Mer- 
cer took  tbo  lift  of  Hoborloo,  beeauao  ha 


OU8  men,  and  those  feelings  had 
been  outraged  by  the  crime  of  He- 
berton ;  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  divest  themselves  of  sympathy 
for  the  accused,  and  io  act  with 
stem  impartiality.  Yet  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  verdict;  in  fact, 
we  apprehend  from  it  the  most  se- 
rious consequences.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  prisoner 
should  have  been  found  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  The 
nature  of  the  provocation,  the  fact 
that  the  law  afforded  no  means  of 
redress  for  the  injury  received,  the 
possibility  that  the  strong  excite- 
ment of  the  prisoner  had  produced 
a  temporary  insanity ;  all  these  were 
mitigating  circumstances,  which 
might  well  reduce  the  crime  to  the 
grade  of  manslaughter.  But  neither 
counsel,  court,  nor  jury  took  this 
ground,  nor  would  popular  feeling 
have  sanctioned  it.  Acquitted  the 
prisoner  must  be ;  acquitted  in  toto  ; 
and  that  not  even  on  the  pretext  of 
insanity,  so  adroitly  urged,  but  (such 
was  the  popular  opinion,)  on  the 
ground  that  the  homicide  was  justi-- 
fiahle^  in  view  of  the  provocation. 
The  decision  was  remarkable.  We 
believe  that,  in  some  respects,  it  is 
without  a  parallel;  but  as  it  may 
soon  become  an  acknowledged  pre- 
cedent, it  deserves  a  careful  scruti- 
ny. Lot  us  glance  briefly  at  the 
trial. 

On  the  aAemoon  of  the  28th  of 
March,  the  court  house  at  Wood- 
bury was  tlironged  with  anxious  and 
excited  spectators.  A  youth  was  to 
be  put  on  trial  for  his  life.  That 
life  he. had  hazarded  to  avenge  a 
sister's  wrongs;  his  hands  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  her  rav« 


had  no  redress  by  law.  So  if  the  onlv 
proper  penalty  for  murder  is  abolished, 
the  friends  of  the  murdered,  feeling  that 
lAsy  have  no  adequate  means  of  redress 
afforded  them  by  law,  will  take  ven- 
geance into  their  own  hands ;  each  indi- 
vidual will  become  an  executioner ;  and 
society  will  be  resolved  into  its  original 
•lomonla. 
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bher.  That  sister,  whose  charac* 
ter  was  already  the  property  of  the 
world,  was  to  appear  there  and  pub- 
licly acknowledge  her  oion  disgrace, 
to. vindicate  her  brother;  and  the 
aged  father  and  mother  were  to  be 
there  also,  to  hear  the  story  of  a 
daughter's  shame  repeated,  to  save 
the  life  of  a  son.  How  strong  was 
the  sympathy  felt  for  the  youthful 
prisoner.  How  universal  the  de* 
sire  that  he  might  escape  the  penal* 
ty  of  the  law.  Never  did  a  court 
assemble  in  circumstances  of  more 
thrilling  interest,  or  of  deeper  so« 
lemnity. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Elmer,  one  of 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state,  presided  on  the  bench,  assist* 
ed  by  Hon.  Messrs.  Clement,  Har« 
*rison,  and  Miller,  of  the  Court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer.  The  counsel 
for  the  state,  were  George  P.  Molle* 
son,  Esq.,  attorney  general,  and 
Thomas  P.  Carpenter,  Esq.  The 
counsel  for  the  defendant  were  nu- 
merous and  able.  First  on  the  list 
we  notice  Peter  A.  Browne  and  W. 
S.  Price,  Esqs.,  of  Philadelphia — 
the  former  of  whom  has  been  pre- 
eminently successful  as  a  criminal 
advocate;  then  follow  ex-governor 
Yroom,  Hon.  senator  Wall,  Messrs. 
A.  Browning,  W.  N.  Jefiers,  J.  H. 
Sloan,  R.  K.  Matlack,  J.  B.  Harri- 
son, and  R.  W.  Howell — among 
whom  are  some  of  the  brightest  stars 
of  the  New  Jersey  bar.  The  pris- 
oner having  appeared  at  the  bar,  a 
jury  was  empanelled  without  much 
delay,  only  tea  of  the  whole  num- 
ber called  being  challenged  by  the 
prisoner.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense would  not  suffer  a  juror  when 
called,  to  be  asked  whether  he  had 
formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  of 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  pris- 
oner. The  case  was  opened  for  the 
state  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  simply 
read  and  commented  on  the  indict- 
ment, and  then  called  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution. 

On  the  following  morning  the  de-^ 


fenae  was  opened  by  Mr.  Browne* 

His  plea  displayed  much  ingenuity. 
He  began  by  flattering  the  jury  into 
the  belief  of  their  own  supreme  im- 
portance, and  by  impressing  on  their 
minds  a  sense  of  the  high  responsi- 
bilities  which    rested    upon  them. 

««We  are  assembled,^*  said  be^ 
^^  to  perform  a  solemn  and  arduous 
duty.  My  part,  it  is  true,  is  hum- 
ble ;  but  yours  is  of  the  highest  and 
most  dignified  character.  Courts 
and  jurors  represent  on  earth  what 
the  Deity  is  in  heaven— ^ttfitce. 
And  this  is  emphatically  the  case, 
when  the  decision  involves  the 
mighty  question  of  ^  life  or  death.* 
It  behooves  us,  therefore,  on  this 
solemn  occasion,  to  pay  as  strict  at- 
tention to  the  prisoner's  defense^  as 
has  been  bestowed  upon  his  accusa^ 
iion;  and  then  endeavoring  to 
strengthen  our  minds  by  reliance 
upon  Divine  support,  to  do  him  im- 
partial justice.  And  as  of  all  the 
attributes  of  the  Almighty,  there  is 
none  so  divine,  or  so  estimable,  none 
which  shines  with  such  transcendent 
splendor  as  his  infinite  mercy ^  joa 
may  be  well  assured  tliat  you  will 
lose  nothing,  in  His  eyes,  by  ad- 
ministering ^Ki  justice  in  mercy. ^^ 

Here  we  behold  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  rhetorical  art  How  adroit 
is  the  compliment  to  the  dignity  cuid 
integrity  of  the  court  I  How  mod- 
est and  reasonable  the  request  that 
the  prisoner's  defense  should  be 
heard  as  attentively  as  his  accusa- 
tion I  How  specious  the  reference 
to  the  divine  example !  No  wonder 
that  these  words  uttered  in  the  sol- 
emn and  impressive  manner  for 
which  Mr.  B.  is  distinguished  on 
such  occasions,  riveted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court,  and  secured  a  pa- 
tient hearing  for  a  plea  eight  hours 
in  duration.  Yet  after  all,  how  fal- 
lacious is  the  idea  that  human  tri- 
bunals can  administer  ^^ justice  in 
mercy,'*'^  Under  the  divine  admin- 
istration favor  is  shown  to  the  guilty, 
because  the  law  of  God  is  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  suifl^ringB  and  death 
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of  Christ.  But  human  governtnents 
have  no  such  provision.  No  Savior 
has  appeared  to  '^  magnify  the  law 
and  make  it  honorable,"  whilst  he 
purchased  pardon  for  the  guilty, 
with  his  own  blood.  To  speak, 
therefore,  of  mercy  in  the  decisions 
of  a  human  tribunal,  is  to  speak  of 
that  which  is  impossible,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things.  That  which  some 
call  mercy,  in  such  circumstances, 
is  but  the  sacrifice  of  law,  the  ap« 
probation  of  crime,  the  reckless  haz« 
arding  of  the  peace  and  property 
and  lives  of  the  community.  Courts 
and  jurors,  indeed,  should  give  the 
utmost  weight  to  all  that  can  be  al« 
lodged  in  favor  of  a  prisoner,  but 
their  duty  is  to  maintain  the  law,  by 
administering  impartial  justice. 

After  this  exordium,  Mr.  Browne 
proceeded  in  a  very  graphic  man* 
ner,  to  delineate  the  characters  of 
those  concerned  in  the  fearful  trage« 
dy  under  review.  ^^  The  duty  has 
devolved  upon  me,"  he  continued, 
^*  as  junior  counsel,  to  open  the  facts 
and  the  law  upon  which  we  rely  for 
the  prisoner's .  defense ;  but  before 
I  proceed  to  this  duty,  I  must  intro* 
duce  to  you  the  dramatis  personm 
of  this  awful  tragedy.  The  pris- 
oner at  the  bar  is,  as  you  perceive, 
a  mere  youth — ^I  might  almost  say, 
a  mere  boy,  who  has  not  yet  ar« 
rived  at  that  age  at  which  the  law 
considers  a  male  possessed  of  suffi* 
cieat  understanding  to  manage  his 
estate  and  property— -or  to  make 
such  contracts  as  are  binding  be* 
tween  man  and  man ;— a  note  of 
band  given  by  him,  would,  for  want 
of  legal  capacity  to  sign  it,  be  of  no 
avail — his  bond,  or  other  sealed  in* 
strument,  would,  for  the  same  rea* 
son,  be  null  and  void ;  he  is,  in  fine, 
what  in  law  is  called  ^an  infant,^ 
being  under  twenty-one  years.  But 
he  has  arrived  at  that  age  when  we 
feel  keenly,  perhaps  most  keenly, 
any  insult  offered  to  ourselves  or 
those  we  love.  The  young  blood 
warms  more  rapidly  and  cools  more 
sk>wly,  than  Uiat  of  maturer  yeara. 


The  prisoner  is,  as  you  perceive,  of 
a  slight,  fragile  form— -of  a  bilious 
habit— -of  a  nervous  temperament — 
and  subject  to  great  constipation- 
all  of  which  predisposed  him  to  in- 
sanity. He  was  mild,  gentle,  sin* 
cere,  and  courteous — ^nothing  vin- 
dictive. I  use  the  very  words  which 
will  be  used  by  the  pastor  of  his 
church."  After  alluding  briefly  to 
the  character  of  the  parents  of  Mer- 
cer, he  proceeds ;  ^^  Of  Sarah  Gard- 
ner Mercer,  the  next  in  point  of  age,, 
it  is  my  duty  to  speak  more  at 
large.  She  is  a  mere  ekildj  being 
only  a  few  days  turned  of  sixteen. 
You  will  find  (from  the  testimony  of 
her  pastor  and  teachers,)  that  she 
was  a  mt/(2,  amiahle^  modesty  and 
retiring  child;  but  not  possessed 
of  much  strength  of  mind.  That 
having  herself  no  guile,  she  confided 
too  easily  in  others.  She  had  been 
brought  up  very  tenderly  and  affec- 
tionately. Before  the  present  oc- 
currence, she  had  never  deviated 
from  the  path  of  virtue,  nor  done 
any  thing  to  compromit  her  charac- 
ter. She  was  never  at  a  ball,  play, 
or  any  other  public  place  of  amuse- 
ment Her  acquaintances  were  vtr- 
tuaus  girls,  and  they  were  limited 
to  two,  or  at  most,  three  families." 

^M  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to 
speak  of  the  deceased,  but  justice 
and  truth  demand  it,  and  I  must 
obey.  The  deceased,  Hutchinson 
Heberton,  was  an  abandoned  lib- 
ertine by  profession  and  practice. 
But  he  was  an  accomplished  one. 
He  was  handsome,  well-made,  and 
of  fascinating  manners.  He  fol- 
lowed no  honest  business  or  calling 
for  a  livel  ihood.  His  counting-house 
was  the  brothel;  his  companions 
libertines  and  harlots ;  his  merchan- 
dise was  lust;  his  commerce  was 
seduction.  These  were  the  princi- 
pal characters — next  as  to  the  facts." 

He  then  labors  to  show  that  He- 
berton ^^  spirited  away"  Miss  Mer- 
cer from  her  father^s  house,  and 
^*  committed  a  rape  upon  her,"  in 
the  manner  already  described.    We 
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have  rarely  seen  a  more  sententious, 
graphic  delineation  of  character-* 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  ex* 
citing  prejudice — ^than  that  given  of 
Heberton  in  the  few  words  just  quo- 
ted ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
had  the  jury  been  called  upon  to 
render  their  verdict  under  the  influ* 
ence  which  it  produced,  they  would 
have  acquitted  the  prisoner  without 
hearing  the  testimony  ;  for  it  seems 
to  have  been  under  such  influences 
that  they  did  finally  acquit  him,  and 
not  in  view  of  ^evidence. 

The  grounds  of  defense,  then 
urged  by  Mr.  B.,  and  subsequently 
enlarged  upon  by  his  colleagues, 
were  two — ^the  provocation  given  by 
the  deceased,  and  the  insanUif  of 
the  prisoner.  The  first  of  these 
is  deserving  of  our  notice.  The 
ground  assumed  was,  ^^that  the 
homicide  having  been  committed 
during  the  heat  of  the  prisoner's 
passion,  roused  by  the  enormous 
provocation  of  the  deceased,  the 
prisoner  was  not  guilty  of  murder.'* 
The  provocation  relied  upon  was, 
that  ^^  the  deceased  having  spirited 
away  the  prisoner's  sister,  and  hav- 
ing by  fraud  and  falsehood,  decoy* 
ed  her  to  a  place  where  she  was 
within  his  power,  had  there  com- 
mitted a  rape  upon  her/' 

The  successive  steps  in  the  argu- 
ment were  as  follows.  1.  *^  Up- 
on a  bare  assault,  with  intent  to 
commit  a  rape,  the  female  assailed 
is  justified  in  killing  the  assailant; 
it  is  86  defendendoJ*'*  ( 1st  Hall,  V, 
p.  485.)  This  principle  of  law  is 
based  on  the  natural  supposition  that 
to  any  virtuous  female  de/Uement  is 
worse  than  death.  2.  If  HebertcMi 
had  actually  ravished  Sarah  Mercer, 
and  she  immediately  afiermards  had 
killed  him,  she  would  not  have  been 
guilty  of  murder,  since  there  would 
have  been  no  previous  malice.  The 
law  allows  a  much  lighter  indignity 
than  this  (even  pulling  one's  nose) 
to  be  such  a  provocation,  that  the 
immediate  killing  of  the  offender  is 
regarded  as  maiMlaughter  instead  of 


murder.  Blackstone,  lY,  chap,  xtv, 
p.  191.  3.  If  the  assault  with  in- 
tent to  ravish  had  been  made,  and 
instead  of  Sarah  killing  Heberton, 
her^^Aer  or  brother  hajd  come  into 
the  room  and  taken  his  life,  he 
would  have  been  guilty  of  no  crime 
whatever.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  486.  This 
also  is  looked  upon  as  homicide  se 
defendendo.  (In  England,  however, 
this  species  of  homicide  is  regarded 
as  manslaughter  in  the  lowest  de- 
gree.) 4.  If  the  prisoner  (who  had 
be  been  present  when  the  attempt 
to  ravish  was  made,  would  have 
had  a  right  to  take  the  life  of  He- 
berton,) was  absent  at  the  time  of 
provocation,  but  as  soon  as  the  cir- 
cumstances were  made  known  to 
him,  in  a  transport  of  passion, 
sought  out  the  offender,  and  as  soon 
he  found  him,  and  before  time  to 
cool,  took  away  his  life,  he  was  not 
guilty  of  murder.  The  case  main- 
ly relied  on  here  was  that  decided 
in  1612,  (vide  Rowley's  case,  Cro. 
Jac.  296,)  in  which  ^^  a  boy  having 
fought  with  another  and  been  beaten, 
ran  home  to  his  father,  ail  bloody, 
and  the  father,  piesently,  took  a 
cudgel,  ran  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  struck  the  other  boy  upon  the 
head,  upon  which  he  died.  It  was 
ruled  to  be  manslaughter  done  in 
sudden  heat  ofpassionJ*^ 

At  this  point  the  defense  turned 
entirely  upon  the  question  whether 
the  prisoner  had  sufficient  time  to 
cool.  The  law  says  that  "  in  every 
case  of  homicide  upon  provocation, 
if  there  be  a  sufficient  cooling-time 
for '  passion  to  subside,  and  reason 
to  interpose,  and  the  person  so  pro- 
voked afterwards  kills  the  other, 
this  is  deliberate  revenge  and  not 
heat  of  blood,  and  accordingly 
amounts  to  murder."  Black.  IV, 
191.  Mr.  Brown  argued  that  ^*  the 
question  whether  the  prisoner  had 
*' sufficient  cooling-time,'  resolves  it- 
self into  this — ^  did  he  cool  ?'  If 
he  did  not  cool,  the  time  vras  not 
sufficient."  The  fallacy  of  this  rea- 
sooiiig  is  too  apparent  to  need  ez- 
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poBure.  On  the  same  principle,  if 
Mercer  had  cherished  his  hostility 
toward  Heberton  for  years^  and 
then  taken  his  life,  the  act  would 
have  been  vindicated.  True,  in« 
deed,  he  was  infuriated  by  passion  ; 
true  it  may  have  been,  that  as  '^  for 
thirty  or  forty  hours  he  wandered 
through  the  streets,  day  and  night, 
without  food,  without  sleep,  and 
without  one  visitation  of  the  usual 
calls  of  nature,  a  voice  seemed  to 
follow  him  from  house  to  house, 
from  place  to  place,  night  and  day 
still  ringing  in  his  ear,  *'  kill  bim  V 
*'  KILL  fiiM  !^  whilst  every  one  he 
met  echoed  the  words  ^  kill  him  P 
*  kill  him  P  "  Yet  if  we  are  to  ad- 
mit that  a  man  may  pursue  one 
against  whom  he  is  enraged,  with 
deadly  weapons,  night  and  day, 
until  he  finds  an  opportunity  for  ta- 
king his  life,  and  still  be  exculpa- 
ted on  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
^^  sufficient  time  to  cooi,'^  we  are 
establishing  a  most  dangerous  pre- 
cedent, especially  for  those  who 
know  no  other  distincticm  between 
right  and  wrong  than  that  which  is 
made  by  precedents  in  courts  of 
law. 

The  second  ground  of  defense 
was  insanity.  It  was  argued  that 
'^  Mercer  was  a  monomaniac  when 
the  homicide  was  committed,  to 
such  a  degree  that,  as  respects  this 
homicide,  he  was  unable  to  discrim- 
inate between  right  and  wrong.'* 
Though  this  part  of  the  defense 
was  exceedingly  labored  by  all  the 
counsel,  it  was  impossible  to  make 
it  a  strong  point.  All  that  the  tes- 
timony went  to  establish  was  the 
momentary  insanity  of  passion — so 
that  this  ground  of  defense  did  not 
differ  in  fact  from  the  former,  viz. 
that  the  act  was  committed  in  a 
highly  excited  state  of  mind,  with- 
out sufficient  time  to  cool.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  plea  of  insan- 
ity is  so  of\en  abused.  Wood  was 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
and  his  case  was  quoted  as  a  prece- 
dent in  the  trial  under  review  ;  and 


now  Mereer  is  acquitted  likewise, 
and  we  have  another  precedent, 
which  is  to  stand  as  a  shield  for 
future  murderers  who  may  be  seiz- 
ed with  the  mania  of  passion  or  of 
rum. 

After  Mr.  Brown  had  closed,  the 
examination  of  witnesses  for  the 
defense  was  entered  upon,  and  con- 
tinued during  nearly  five  days. 
Much  of  this  time,  however,  was 
consumed  in  hearing  the  conflicting 
testimony  of  physicians  on  the 
vexed  subject  of  insanity,  and  in 
discussing  the  question  whether  any 
but  a  medical  man  was  entitled  to 
express  an  opinion  concerning  the 
insanity  of  the  prisoner. 

The  method  of  conducting  the 
examination  of  Miss  Mercer,  in 
our  view  demands  the  severest  rep- 
rehension. She  was  called  to  the 
stand  when  the  court-room  was 
crowded  to  suffocation,  and  com- 
pelled to  narrate  the  disgusting  de- 
tails of  her  intercourse  with  Heber- 
ton, and  then  to  submit  to  a  cross- 
examination  of  the  most  indecent 
character  by  the  attorney  general, 
who  disgraced  himself  and  the 
court  by  proposing  questions  which 
were  altogether  irrelevant,  as  well 
as  grossly  indelicate.  Her  testimo- 
ny was  taken  down  verbatim  by  the 
reporters,  and  afterwards  published 
in  several  of  the  newspapers  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  The  public 
morals  are  tainted  when  such  a  pes- 
tilential odor  issues  from  the  halls  of 
justice. 

When  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses was  closed,  Mr.  Carpenter, 
in  behalf  of  the  State,  summed  up 
the  case,  and  entered  into  an  ar- 
gument to  show  that  the  prisoner 
was  stimulated  by  passion  and  the 
desire  of  revenge ;  and  was  neither 
insane  nor  provoked  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  justify  the  act  of  homi- 
cide. He  was  replied  to  by  Hon. 
Messrs.  Vroom  and  Wall,  who  as- 
sumed the  same  grounds  of  defense 
which  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Brown, 
and  evinced  much  ingenuity  and 
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talent  in  maintaining  them.  Mr« 
Molleson  was  then  heard  in  behalf 
of  the  State,  after  which  Judge  £l« 
mer  delivered  his  charge,  and  the 
jury  retired.  In  about  thirty  min- 
utes the  jury  returned,  and  ren- 
dered a  verdict  not  gwUty*  This 
verdict  was  received  with  loud  ap- 
plaud, and  Mercer  left  the  court- 
house amid  the  huzzas  of  the  multi- 
tude. On  the  following  morning 
his  counsel  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
where  they  were  met  on  the  wharf 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  citi- 
zens who  escorted  them  with  ac- 
clamations to  the  United  States  Ho- 
tel. The  verdict  seemed  to  give 
general  satisfaction  throughout  the 
city  ;  Mercer  was  every  where  re- 
garded as  a  hero;  and  we  even 
heard,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Philadel- 
phia, that  the  ladies  intended  to  pre* 
eeni  kim  toith  a  gold  medal  as  the 
defender  of  female  virtue. 

Surveying  from  a  distance  these 
demonstrations  of  popular  feeling, 
we  confess  that  they  fill  us  with 
alarm.  From  a  careful  study  of  the 
case,  it  seems  to  us  that  Mercer  was 
acquitted  solely  in  obedience  to  pop- 
ular clamor,  and  on  the  ground 
that  the  provocation  justified  the 
offense;  we  see  the  community 
among  whom  the  tragedy  occurred, 
hailing  his  acquittal  with  applause  ; 
we  see  some  of  the  first  men  of 
the  land  in  point  of  character  and 
talent,  giving  their  sanction  to  this 
expression  of  popular  feeling ;  and 
seeing  these  things  we  tremble.*  Let 
us  examine  this  plea  of  provocation  a 
little  more  closely.  In  the  first  place 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  provoca- 
tion given  by  Heberton  was  as  great 
as  it  has  commonly  been  repre- 
sented. The  evidence  that  he  com- 
mitted an  outrage  on  the  person  of 
Miss  Mercer,  rests  solely  upon  her 
own  testimony.  But  that  very  tes- 
timony shows  us  that  she  herself 
acted  with  great  impropriety.  She 
first  accosted  Heberton  in  the  street, 
under  the  impression  (as  she  says) 
that  he  was  a  Spanish  gentleman 


whom  she  had  seen  at  the  hotMe 
of  her  sister.  But  she  had  never 
been  introduced  to  that  gentleman, 
and  therefore  was  guilty  of  gvoBB 
misconduct  in  noticing  Heberton 
even  as  Mr.  Bastido.  Then  she 
suffered  him  to  walk  with  her  for 
several  squares,  and  to  learn  the 
place  of  her  residence.  Her  inter- 
view with  him  on  the  following 
evening,  according  to  her  own  ac- 
count, was  accidental ;  but  this  we 
can  scarcely  credit.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  however,  she  oflen  met  him 
subsequently  by  appointment,  and 
went  with  him  wherever  he  propo- 
sed to  take  her.  After  the  alledged 
outrage,  instead  of  making  her  pa- 
rents or  her  brother  acquainted  with 
the  wrong  which  she  had  received, 
she  studiously  concealed  it  from 
them,  and  made  arrangements  to 
elope  with  Heberton  ;  and  even 
when  her  fnends  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  of  her  inti- 
macy with  him,  instead  of  accusing 
Heberton  of  violence,  and  calling 
for  redress,  she  put  herself  under 
his  protection,  and  fled  from  her 
father's  house.  Unprincipled  as 
Heberton  was,  we  fear  that  in  this 
instance  the  temptation  and  the  guilt 
did  not  rest  wholly  with  him.  And 
if  Mercer  had  carried  out  his  first 
intention,  and  killed  his  sister  in- 
stead of  his  actual  victim,  he  might 
have  been  acquitted  with  equal  pro- 
priety. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the' out- 
rage was  such  as  it  is  represented 
to  have  been,  there  was  a  mode  of 
redress  by  law.  The  homicide  has 
been  vindicated  on  the  ground,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  punish  Heber- 
ton in  any  other  manner.  But  if 
Sarah  Mercer's  statement  is  true, 
Heberton  was  guilty  of  rape^  an 
offense  which  is  severely  punishable 
by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
if  Mercer  was  ^^sufficiently  cool'* 
to  have  Heberton  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  abducting  his  sister,  (which 
he  did,)  he  had  ^'  sufficient  cooling 
time"  to   have  had  him  arrested 
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and  bound  over  to  trial  on  a  charge  <^ 
rape.    But  Mercer  sought  revenge* 

In  the  third  place,  if  the  provoca* 
tion  was  as  great  as  it  has  been 
represented,  and  if  there  was  no 
other  means  of  redress,  or  even  if 
Mercer  felt  the  provocation  to  be 
much  greater  than  it  really  was,  can 
we  give  up  to  the  individual  the  right 
of  avenging  his  own  wrongs,  and 
allow  him  to  take  the  life  of  an* 
other  in  a  place  of  public  concourse, 
and  in  the  open  day  ?  The  court 
of  Gloucester  County  has  decided 
that  we  can  ;  it  has  sanctioned  an 
act  of  private  revenge  ;  and  multi- 
tudes have  applauded  its  decision. 
This  decision  will  hencefortfi  be 
appealed  to  as  the  standard  of  right 
and  wrong ;  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  there  is  a  higher  stan- 
dard  by  which  the  conduct  of  men 
must  be  determined,  and  a  higher 
tribunal  at  which  men  must  be 
judged.  We  own  that  the  prove* 
cation  which  led  Mercer  to  take  the 
life  of  Heberton,  was  great.  It  was 
a  species  of  provocation,  (whether 
viewed  as  seduction  or  rape,,)  than 
which  there  can  be  none  greater. 
The  moral  sense  of  mankind  must 
acquiesce  in  the  fate  of  Heberton 
as  just.  When  the  infamous  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  attempted  to  dishonor 
the  daughter  of  Virginius^  and  her 
noble  father,  reduced  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  witnessing  her  dishonor  or  of 
covering  himself  with  her  .  blood, 
preferred  the  latter,  and  plunged  a 
knife  into  her  heart — ^the  common 
heart  of  Rome  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  outraged  father,  and  Appius 
was  driven  from  power  and  crushed 
to  the  earth.  So  .when  the  chaste 
Lucretia  fell  a  victim  to  the  lust  of 
Tarquin  and  destroyed  herself  from 
shame,  the  common  heart  of  Rome 
rose  up  to  vindicate  the  outraged 
husband,  and  expelled  the  house  of 
Tarquin  from  the  city.  It  was  the 
rape  of  Paris  upon  Helen,  which 
united  the  scattered  isles  of  Greece 
in  a  war  of  ten  years  against  Troy ; 
nor  was  the  common  heart  of  Greece 
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appeased,  until  the  ravisher  and  the 
city  that  gave  him  shelter,  had  been 
destroyed.     When  Absalom  caused 
Amnon  to  be  put  to  death  for  his 
rape  upon  Tamar,  David  acquitted 
him.     It  is  the  natural  sentiment  of 
mankind,  that  death  b  not  too  severe 
a  punishment  for  such  deeds  of  lust 
But  while  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Heberton  merited  his  punishment, 
we  afiirm  that  Mercer  had  no  right 
to  inflict  that  punishment  upon  him. 
Shall  an  individual  redress  his  own 
wrongs  in  a  civilized  community, 
under  the  very  eye  of  law,  and  then 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  law  fcMr 
this  own  breach  of  the  public  peace  ? 
Shall  one  crime  be   punished   by 
another  ?     Let  ^it-  be  remembered, 
that  the  killing  of 'Heberton  was 
not  an  act  of  self-defense  ;  nor  was 
it  an  act  performed  suddenly^  upon 
provocation,  (as  it  would  have  been 
had  Mercer  entered  the  room  while 
Heberton  was  ravishing  his  sister, 
and  killed  him  in  the  very  act)    h 
was  not  till  several  days  aAer  the 
outrage,  that  Mercer  was  informed 
of  it,  nor  was  it  till  the  close  of  the 
second  day,  after  it  was  told  him, 
that  he  took  the  life  of  the  seducer. 
He  could  prevent  no  injury,  avert 
no  dishonor  by  such  an  act  of  vio- 
lence— ^he  sought  only  revenge.     If 
the  provocation  is  a  sufficient  vindi- 
cation of  his  conduct,  we  know  not 
upon  what  ground  we  should  con- 
vict one  murderer  in  ten ;   for  the 
same  plea  can  be  urged  in  vindica- 
tion of  numerous  acts  of  homicide. 
Judge  Elmer,  indeed,  affirmed  in 
his  charge  to  the  jury,  that  "  if  a 
brother  of  Heberton  had  pursued 
Mercer,  after  the  latter  shot  Heber- 
ton, and  had  killed  him,  it  would 
have  been  murder,  for  the  law  will 
not  permit  mere  passion  or  revenge, 
to  form  a  justification  in  this  case.*' 
But  why  would  not  the  plea  of  prov- 
ocation be  as  valid  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other  ?     Does  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  cases  He  in 
the  degree  of  the  provocation  ?  But 
who  is  to  judge  of  this  ?    One  man 
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may  be  as  highly  incensed  at  the 
public  butchery  of  a  brother,  as 
another  would  be  at  the  public  dis- 
honor of  a  sister.     If  a  brother  of 
Hebertop,  absent  at  sea  and  igno- 
rant of  what  has  transpired,  should 
return  to-day,  and  becoming  exas- 
perated at  the  intelligence  of  his 
brother's  death,  should  dog  Mercer 
for  thirty  six  hours  and  kill  him  to- 
morrow, would  not  the  same  jury 
which  acquitted  Mercer,  be  bound 
to  acquit  him  also  ?     Where  could 
we  draw  the  line  between  the  two 
cases?  Has  not  this  verdict  annihila- 
ted the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  given  loose  reins  to  human 
passions,  and  rendered  law  a  nullity  ? 
The  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  by 
applauding  the  conduct  of  Mercer, 
have  proclaimed  to  the  world  that 
false  sentiments  of  honor  and  jus- 
tice are  still  prevalent  north  of  Ma- 
son and  Dixon's  line.     So  far,  how- 
ever, as  their  approbation  of  ATer- 
eer'^8  conduct  is  to  be  construed  as 
a  testimony  against  Hebertan*s^  we 
heartily  rejoice  in  it.     We  are  glad 
to  see  the  public  mind  aroused  even 
to  indignation  against  the  sin  for 
which  £;  suffered  so  severely.    We 
are  painfully  convinced,  that  scenes 
of  vice  and  pollution  similar  to  those 
disclosed  by  this  tragedy,  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  such  a  city  as 
Philadelphia.     It  is  time   that  the 
community  was   awakened   to  this 
fact,  and  that  some  efficient  barrier 
was  erected  against  the  inroads  of 
vice.     The  New  England  states  are 
in  advance  of  many  of  their  sisters 
of  the  Union,  in  endeavors  to  sup- 
press and  punish  fornication,  seduc- 
tion, and    similar  offenses  against 
public  morals  by  law.     The  legisla- 
ture  of  New  York  has  been  fre- 
quently  petitioned    to   take    some 
action  in  reference  to  these  vices ; 
but   such    petitions    have   hitherto 
excited    little    else   than    indecent 
ridicule,  whilst  even  in  licentious 
France,  exciting  a  female  to  sex- 
ual  intercourse    is  a  crime.     The 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  being 


in  seasioa  at  the  time  of  Heberton*s 
exposure  and  death,  passed  an  act, 
.punishing  by  fine  and  iroprisooment, 
the  seduction,  with  illicit  interoourse, 
of  any  female  of  good  repute  within 
the  age  of  twenty  one  years,  uoder 
promm  of  marriage— which  prom- 
ise must  be  proved  by  other  testi- 
mony than  her  own.  This  act 
would  hardly  have  covered  the  ease 
of  Heberton ;  yet  it  is  plain,  that 
if  there  had  been  a  law  against  for*- 
nication,  under  which  he  could  have 
been  arrested  as  a  cnmuud^  (as  he 
might  have  been  if  he  was  reailj 
fuihy  of  req>e^)  he  would  have  been 
duly  punished  for  his  ofiense,  and 
Mercer  would  have  been  saved  from 
the  commission  of  crime.  We  tnisl 
4hat  every  state  will  soon  possess 
enough  of  the  contemned  spirit  of 
the  Puritans,  to  guard  the  public 
morals  with  a  jealous  eye. 

But  it  is  not  upon  legal  enact- 
ments that  we  place  our  chief  re- 
liance for  the  suppression  of  liceor 
tiousness.  We  must  elevate  the 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  especially 
among  the  youth  of  our  country,  by 
inculcating  lessons  of  purity  in  op- 
position to  the  libertine  principles 
which  abound  in  the  novels  of  the 
day.  Parents  and  the  guardians  of 
youth  n/kust  be  watchful  against  the 
the  influences  of  the  theater  and  the 
ball-room.  The  seal  of  reprobation 
must  be  stamped  broadly  and  legi- 
bly on  the  least  deviation  from  die 
path  of  virtue,  either  in  thought  or 
in  deed. 

There  is  a  strange  tendency  in  so- 
ciety to  heap  opprobrium  upon  the 
licentious /ema/e,  more  lai^ly  than 
upon  him  whose  lust  she  feeds.*  A 
woman  whojs  not  strictly  virtuous,  is 
an  outcast  from  society ;  whilst  not 
unfrequently  the  man  who  is  known 
to  be  licentious,  is  permitted  to  retain 
bis  station  in  society,  and  to  marry 

*  In  the  trial  of  Robinson,  (or  the  mur- 
der of  Helen  Jewett,  the  testiraonj  of 
Uhartines  was  reeeiwd^  while  that  of  Aor- 
hi9  waa  r^eeUdf 
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ioto  a  respectable  and  virtuous  fam* 
ily.  This  ought  aot  so  to  be.  Every 
young  man  should  -be  made  to  feel 
that,  if  he  forsakes  the  path  of  vir- 
tue, he  cannot  be  permitted  to  as- 
sociate with  the  virtuous ;  much 
less  to  be  united  to  the  innocent 
and  pure,  in  the  most  intimate 
relation  of  life.  Till  parents  shut 
their  doors  against  every  one« whose 
character  is  stained  in  the  least  de- 
gree with  vice,  they  must  expect  to 
see  their  daughters  ruined  and  de- 
graded ;  till  daughters  heed  paren- 
tal counsel,  and  shun  the  society  of 
those  who  are  known  to  be  immoral, 
till  they  learn  to  value  a  character 
for  purity  so  highly,  as  to  repel  the 
advances  of  those  who  associate 
with  libertines  and  harlots,  they 
must  expect  to  bring  disgrace  upon 
themselves  and  misery  upon  their 
friends.  The  price  of  admission  to 
virtuous  society  should  be  ost  tm* 
bUmiahed  eharacUr^  and  she  dis- 
honors her  sex  who  receives  one 
who  is  tainted  with  vice,  as  the  part- 
ner of  her  bosom.  Until  a  higher 
tone  of  moral  sentiment  exists  in 
the  community,  we  must  expect  the 
repetition  of  these  painful  and  dis- 
gusting scenes. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  fail  to 
mark  in  this  event  the  awful  provi- 
dence of  Grod.  What  a  fearful  com- 
ment have  we  on  the  declaration  of 
inspired  writ :  '^  The  way  of  trans- 
gressors is  hard.^^  Heberton  was 
a  young  man  of  respectable  parent* 
age,  of  good  education,  of  fine  per- 
sonal appearance,  of  wealth  and 


standing  in  society.  Possessing  these 
combined  advantages,  he  might  have 
occupied  a  position  of  peculiar  honor, 
influence  and  usefulness.  But  he 
ehose  to  sacrifice  them  all  to  the 
indulgence  of  his  lust.  His  talents 
and  education  served  only  to  make 
him  skillful  in  the  arts  of  the  sedu- 
cer ;  his  wealth  and  beauty  served 
only  to  allure  his  victims.  He  went 
on  from  step  to  step  in  sensual  in- 
dulgence, till  be  became  alike  reck- 
less of  his  own  character,  and  of 
the  hopes  and  wishes  of  a  widowed 
mother,  and  sought  the  reputation 
of  a  successful  libertine.  Already 
he  could  number  his  victims  hy  the 
score^  and  boast  that  but  one  more 
was  needed  to  place  him  at  the  head 
of  his  associates  in  guilt.  He  se» 
cured  thai  one — hut  the  cup  of  his 
iniquity  waeJulL  God  loathed  him, 
and  could  not  suffer  the  earth  to 
be  polluted  any  longer  by  his  pres- 
ence. A  brother^s  arm  was  nerved 
for  vengeance^-and  he  fell,  covered 
with  guilt  and  shame.  What  an 
admonition  to  the  young!  Let 
them  heed  the  counsel  of  the  wise 
man  in  the  7th  of  Proverbs,  and 
shun  the  ways  of  her  whose  ^*  feet 
go  down  to  death,'*  and  whose 
^^  steps  take  hold  on  hell.'* 

"  The  tacred  lowe  o'  weel-pUeed  love, 

Luxuriantly  indulce  it ; 
But  never  tempt  th*fllicit  rove, 

Though  naething  should  divulge  it. 

I  waive  the  ouantum  o'  the  aiD, 

The  hazara  o*  concealing ; 
But  oekf  it  hardens  a*  leifAtn, 

AiU  pOr^  the  fediMgr 
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BN6LAND  AltD  CHINA. 

The  most  important  event  <^  the 
year  1842,  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  Chi- 
na, and  the  ratification  by  both  par- 
ties of  a  treaty  of  peace,  highly 


advantageous  to  our  mother  coun- 
try, and  full  of  promise  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  to  the 
evangelization  of  the  benighted  mil- 
lions of  China.  Afler  the  arrival  of 
the  reinforcements,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  1842,  the  British  fleet 
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entered  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  the 
most  magnificent  river  of  China, 
on  the  banks  of  which  the  Chinese 
had  erected  strong  fortifications. 
The  cannonade  on  both  sides  was 
extremely  heavy  and  unceasing  for 
two  hours,  when  a  landing  was  ef- 
fected by  the  British,  and  the  Chi- 
nese driven  from  their  batteries. 
The  total  amount  of  ordnance  cap* 
tured  is  reported  to  be  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  pieces,  seventy 
six  of  which  were  brass,  most  of 
them  of  heavy  caliber,  and  upwards 
of  eleven  feet  long.  This  splendid 
victory  was  followed  up  by  a  suc- 
cessful attack  on  the  city  of  Chin- 
kiang-foo,  and  an  immediate- march 
upon  Nankin.  This  brought  the 
emperor  to  terms.  Three  high  im- 
perial commissioners  appeared  with 
a  flag  of  truce  and  a  treaty  of  peace. 
On  the  26th  of  August,  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  negotiated  with  them  a 
treaty,  subsequently  ratified  both  by 
the  queen  and  emperor,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  import- 
ant provisions : 

1.  Lasting  peace  and'  friendship 
between  the  two  empires. 

2.  China  to  pay  twenty  one  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  course  of  the 
present  and  three  succeeding  years. 

3.  The  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy, 
Foo-chow-foo,  Ningpoo,  and  Shang- 
hai, to  be  thrown  open  to  British 
merchants;  consular  officers  to  be 
appointed  to  reside  at  them;  and 
regular  and  just  tariffs  of  import  and 
export  (as  well  as  inland  transit) 
duties  to  be  established  and  pul>- 
lished. 

4.  The  island  of  Hong  Kong  to 
be  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  her  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  her  heirs  and  succes- 
sors. 

5.  All  subjects  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty  (whether  natives  of  Europe 
or  India)  who  may  be  confined  in 
any  part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  to 
be  unconditionally  released. 

6.  An  act  of  full  and  entire  am- 
nesty  to  be  published  by  the  empe« 
ror,  under  the  imperial  sign  manual 


and  seal,  to  all  Chinese  subjects,  on 
account  of  their  having  held  service 
or  intercourse  with,  or  resided  un« 
der,  the  British  government  or  its 
officers. 

7.  Correspondence  to  be  conduct- 
ed on  terms  of  perfect  equality 
among  the  officers  of  both  govern- 
ments. 

8.  On  the  emperor^s  assent  being 
received  to  this  treaty,  and  the 
payment  of  the  first  instalment  of 
six  millions  of  dollars,  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  forces  to  retire  from  Nan- 
kin and  the  grand  canal,  and  the 
military  posts  at  Chinhai  to  be  also 
withdrawn,  but  the  islands  of  Chusan 
and  Kolangsoo  are  to  be  held  until 
the  money  payments  and  arrange- 
ments for  opening  the  ports  are 
completed. 

More  recently,  Dec.  7th,  Canton 
became  the  scene  of  popular  vio- 
lence, in  which  some  British  prop- 
erty was  destroyed  ;  but  the  act  was 
disowned  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, and  indemnity  pledged  for  the 
losses  of  the  English.  The  pros- 
pect now  b  oae  of  prolonged  peace. 

BRITISH  POWER  IN  INDIA. 

The  past  few  months  have  fur- 
nished us  with  some  interesting  in- 
telligence from  British  India.  The 
governor  general.  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough,  in  obedience  to  instructions 
from  home,  ordered  the  evacuation 
of  Affghanistan,  af\er  the  British 
generals  had  retaken  Cabul,  recov- 
ered the  English  captives,  and 
destroyed  the  fortifications  of  the 
place.  The  governor  has  been  se- 
verely censured  in  England,  for  the 
turgid,  oriental  style  of  his  procla- 
mations, and  still  more  for  attempt- 
ing to  conciliate  the  favor  of  his 
Hindoo  subjects,  by  ordering  the 
gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth  to 
be  transported  back  from  the  tomb 
of  Mahmoud  of  Ghusnee,  in  Aff- 
ghanistan, to  the  place  from  whence 
they  had  been  taken  ;  an  act  which 
it  was  thought  would  be  regarded 
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by  the  Hindoos  as  a  mark  of  respect 
for  their  religion.  We  allude  to  the 
interest  excited  in  England  by  the 
measure,  as  gratifying  evidence  that 
the  British  authorities  in  India  will 
find  that  they  can  not  hereafter  aug* 
ment  their  revenues  and  strengthen 
their  power,  by  patronizing  t^  su- 
perstitions of  the  natives.  They  will 
be  obliged  by  public  sentiment  to 
conduct  their  government  on  Chris- 
tian principles. 

It  is  gratifying  also  to  learn  that 
the  present  government  is  likely  to 
recover  the  good  opinion  of  the 
world,  by  recent  measures  of  re- 
form, the  principal  of  which  is  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  When  Eng- 
lish philanthropists  have  spoken  with 
severity  of  the  system  of  slavery 
in  this  country,  they  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  oppressions  of  their 
own  government  in  India.  This 
retort  we  can  no  longer  make.  All 
that  we  who  abhor  slavery  can  now 
say,  is  in  our  personal  defense — ^the 
power  is  not  in  our  hands — we  can 
only  pray  and  give  our  testimony 
in  favor  of  justice,  and  wait  with 
patience  until  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple perceive  the  duty  of  a  general 
emancipation. 

BSPEAL   OF    THE    UNION    BETWEEN 
ENGLAND  AND   IRELAND. 

The  Irish  Catholics,  under  O^Con- 
nell,  are  pushing  the  project  of  the 
repeal  of  the  union,  with  undimin- 
ished vigor.  In  a  letter  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  O^Connell  pronounces 
the  present  year,  1843,  the  great 
repeal  year.  He  encourages  the 
united  exertions  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  by  the  assurance  of  immediate 
success.  He  enumerates  ^^  five  great 
measures^^  as  the  basis  upon  which 
he  seeks  ''  to  combine  all  Irishmen 
in  the  struggle  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Dnion.''  ''First.  The  total  abolition 
of  the  tithe  rent  charge.  Secondly. 
Fixity  of  tenure  for  the  occupying 
tenants.  Thirdly.  The  encourage- 
ment and  perfecting  of  Irish  manu- 


factures. Fourthly.  Complete  suf- 
frage and  vote  by  ballot.  FiAhly. 
Abolition  of  the  present  poor  law, 
and  augmentation  of  well-regulated 
charitable  institutions.'' 

The  Irish  Catholic  priests  have 
embarked,  it  is  said,  with  zeal  in 
the  cause.  About  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling  per  week  are  con- 
tributed for  the  use  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  British  ministry,  Lord 
Wellington  in  the  house  of  lords, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  house 
of  commons,  have  explicitly  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  arresting 
the  movement,  by  force  if  neces- 
sary. O'Connell  receives  the  threat 
with  defiance,  declaring  that  he 
shall  in  all  his  measures  respect  ex- 
isting laws,  but  if  any  new  enact- 
ments are  made  to  suppress  the  agi- 
tation, they  will  be  forcibly  resisted. 
The  present  aspect  of  things  is 
far  more  serious  than  was  antici- 
pated in  the  early  stages  of  the 
movement 

ANTI-CORN  LAW  LEAGUE. 

This  association,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  total  re- 
peal of  the  com  laws  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  rapidly  advancing  in  wealth 
and  influence.  Meetings  are  held 
in  every  part  of  the  country — lib- 
eral subscriptions  have  been  made, 
amounting  to  more  than  fiAy  thou- 
sand pounds — the  press,  the  plat- 
form, and  the  pulpit,  are  all  enlisted 
to  produce  a  public  sentiment, 
which  shall  force  on  the  govern- 
ment the  desired  reform.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  has  lately  announced  that 
he  shall  not  at  present  consent  to 
any  further  change  in  the  com  laws. 
But  it  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  opin- 
ion, that  the  monopoly  must  yield 
to  the  vigorous  assaults  of  the  oppo- 
sition. 

COMPLETE   SUFFRAGE   PARTY. 

This  party  is  of  recent  origin  in 
England,  and  owes  its  existence  to 
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a  growing  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  friends  of  reform,  that  the 
country  can  never  escape  from  the 
eviia  of  class-legislation,  and  obtain 
a  complete  redress  of  grievances, 
until  the  people  have  a  full  and  fair 
representation  in  parliament.  The 
philanthropist,  Joseph  Sturge,  a  gen- 
tleman who  will  be  remembered 
with  respect  by  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him,  during  his 
visit  to  this  country,  is  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  this  movement 
The  Non  Conformist,  a  paper  edit- 
ed with  great  ability,  is  devoted  to 
the  cause;  and  the  principles  of 
the  association  appear  to  be  win- 
ning their  way  to  ftivor.  The  par- 
ty will  probably  soon  be  able  to 
carry  the  elections  in  many  impor- 
tant towns  in  the  kingdom ;  and  is 
destined,  we  think,  to  hold  a  prom- 
inent place  in  its  domestic  history. 
The  main  argument  for  complete 
suffrage,  is,  that  all  the  people  of 
England  are  taxed ;  and  that  there 
is  no  sounder  principle  than  that 
there  should  be  no  taxation  without 
representation.  This  extension  of 
the  right  of  suffrage,  however,  is 
not  demanded  solely  as  a  measure 
of  justice  and  political  expediency ; 
but  as  an  original  right  of  British 
subjects,  enjoyed  fully  by  the  an- 
cient Britons,  under  the  Saxon  rule, 
and  to  some  degree  aAer  Magna 
Charta,  and  lost,  not  by  the  consent 
of  the  disfranchised,  but  by  succes- 
sive acts  of  tyranny. 

NATIONAL    EDUCATION    IN   ENGLAND. 

The  English  minister  for  the 
home  department.  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, has  lately  introduced  a  bill  in- 
to parliament,  for  the  education  of 
poor  children  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  The  measure  seems  to 
be  one  of  state  policy,  rather  than 
one  of  real  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  *'*'  The  thing  aimed 
at,"  says  the  Non  Conformist,  **  is 
not  so  much  to  instruct  the  people, 
as  io  govern  thenu"    The  govern- 


ment has  discovered  that  neither  the 
church  nor  the  army,  can  subdue 
the  discontent  of  the  lower  classes ; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  a  remedy 
must  be  provided,  or  at  no  distant 
day  this  discontent  will  break  out 
in  popular  insubordination,  too  gen- 
eral and  terrific  to  be  resisted.  This 
remedy  is  sought  for  in  a  new  sjs* 
tem  of  education,  not  for  the  agri- 
cultural population,  the  most  unen- 
lightened, but  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  manufacturing  towns,  where  the 
people  are  taught  by  their  mechan- 
ics' institutions,  societies,  trades* 
unions,  and  constant  intercourse  with 
the  worlds  to  form  opinions  of  their 
own,  and  combine  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  rights.  They  are  fear- 
ed ;  therefore  they  must  be  educa- 
ted. But  not  on  a  liberal  principle. 
The  schoolmasters  are  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  bishop ;  and  the  cler- 
gy of  the  establishment  are  to  have 
the  sole  charge  of  the  morals  and 
religion  of  all  the  children  not  at- 
tached to  dissenting  congregations. 
Thus  the  great  mass  of  the  factory- 
children  are  to  receive  their  first 
ideas  of  religion  and  of  duty,  from 
the  paid  tools  of  the  government 
The  writer  just  quoted,  states  that 
the  selfish  views  of  the  government 
in  this  affair,  are  betrayed  by  a  gross 
neglect  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  people  in  the  rural  districts, 
for  which  object  immense  endow- 
ments have  been  heretofore  be- 
queathed, sufficient,  if  properly  man- 
aged, to  supply  the  means  of  edu- 
cation for  most  of  the  poor  of  the 
kingdom.  These  endowments  have 
been  misappropriated.  Why  does 
not  the  government  compel  the  right 
application  of  these  funds  ?  A  plau- 
sible answer,  to  say  the  least,  is, 
that  the  good  of  the  people  is  not 
desired,  but  only  a  convenient  in- 
strument, such  as  is  furnished  by 
the  factory  bill,  for  governing  them. 
We  do  not  wonder  at  the  opposi- 
tion of  dissenters  to  a  measure, 
framed  so  evidently  for  the  support 
of  the  established  church.    Instruc- 
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lion  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  geography,  should  be  given  in 
school  gratuitously  to  the  poor ;  bat 
in  religion  the  instruction  should  be 
given  out  of  school,  not  by  the  gov- 
ernment, but  by  individuals  and  vol« 
untary  associations.  This  would 
give  equal  rights  to  the  several 
sects;  and  that  sect  which  made 
the  greatest  exertions,  would  proba- 
bly make  the  most  converts. 

CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

A  meeting  was  held  by  ministers 
and  Christians  of  different  denom« 
inations,  June  2d,  1843,  at  Craven 
Chapel,  London,  for  the  very  lauda- 
ble purpose  of  expressing  their  mu- 
tual fellowship  in  Christ,  on  the 
ground  of  their  agreement  in  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Baptists,  the  Wesleyans,  the 
Lutherans,  the  Independents,  the 
National  Scotch  church,  the  Mora- 
vians, were  all  represented.  The 
meeting  was  one  of  deep  interest ; 
and  is  to  be  succeeded  by  others  of 
the  same  kind.  We  see  evidence 
in  this  proceeding,  that  our  breth- 
ren of  the  several  evangelical  de- 
nominations in  England,  have  dis- 
covered the  true  secret  of  Christian 
union — not  a  hopeless  struggle  to 
bring  all  into  a  single  organized 
body,  which  is  productive  of  aliena- 
tion, rather  than  unity — but  a  volun- 
tary veiling  of  what  is  peculiar  in 
each,  by  the  broad  mantle  of  their 
oommon  faith.  They  love  the  same 
Master,  the  same  cause,  the  same 
essential  truths;  they  are  parts  of 
the  same  spiritual  body ;  they  differ 
only  in  forms  and  articles  of  belief, 
not  vital  to  the  salvation  of  man. 
They  need  only  feel  how  numerous 
and  close  are  their  points  of  union, 
and  how  trivial  their  differences,  to 
cement  their  hearts  in  brotherly  af- 
fection, and  combine  their  energies 
in  measures  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence. Meetings  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  each  other  as  Christians,  and 
of  the  ministers  of  each  as  ministers 


of  Christ,  is  a  happy  expedient,  to 
awaken  these  emotions,  and  produce 
this  unity. 

A  proposition  has  lately  emanated 
from  the  commission  of  ihe  General 
Assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
for  a  general  convocation  in  Lon- 
don of  evangelical  churches,  by  del- 
egates duly  appointed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protestmg  against  Socinian- 
ism  or  Rationalism,  Popery,  and 
Tractarianism ;  and  effecting  other 
objects  of  Christian  fellowship  and 
benevolence. 

THB  LATE  D0K£   OF  SUSSBX. 

The  death  of  this  excellent  no- 
bleman, on  the  2d  of  April  last,  de- 
serves to  be  chronicled,  with  some 
account  of  his  life  and  character, 
in  every  journal  that  is  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  human  improvement 
and  happiness.  He  was  the  ninth 
child  and  fifUi  son  of  George 
III;  and  in  the  liberality  of  his 
principles,  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind,  and  the  generosity  and  kind- 
ness of  his  heart,  he  excelled  all 
the  members  of  his  family.  In 
early  life  he  appeared  as  the  advo- 
cate of  civil  and  religious  liberty ; 
and  for  half  a  century  adhered  in- 
flexibly to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
through  every  change  of  adminis- 
tration, becoming  only  more  de- 
cided in  his  views  as  he  advanced 
in  yeara.  The  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  of  slavery ;  the  removal 
of  the^  disabilities  of  all  classes  of 
dissenten,  including  Jews  and  Cath- 
olics ;  the  amelioration  of  the  crimi- 
nal law ;  popular  education  ;  the 
arts  and  sciences ;  eveiy  thing  which 
tends  to  promote  the  well  being  of 
the  people,  received  his  support. 
From  the  passage  of  the  corn-bill  in 
1835,  to  his  death,  he  uniformly 
exerted  his  influence  against  the 
measure.  In  1830,  he  was  raised 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. But  his  highest  honor  is, 
that  for  more  than  forty  years  he 
was  the  liberal  patron  and  advocate 
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of  every  benevolent  enterprise.  No 
institution,  no  project,  that  promised 
to  be  useful,  appealed  in  vain  to 
him  for  assistance.  Nor  were  the 
Duke^s  adherence  to  liberal  princi- 
ples, and  sympathy  with  the  people, 
unattended  by  personal  sacrifices. 
Until  the  death  of  George  IV,  he 
was  in  disgrace  at  court;  treated 
with  neglect,  excluded  from  all  lu- 
crative appointments,  and  strictly 
confined  to  the  income  allowed  by 
parliament.  The  independent  and 
liberal  mind  of  the  Duke  was  man- 
ifested no  less  clearly  by  his  mar- 
riage, first  to  the  Lady  Augusta  de 
Ameland  Murray,  which  marriage 
was  declared  null  by  the  preroga- 
tive court ;  and  next,  to  Lady  Ce- 
cilia Gore.  He  thus  united  his  for- 
tunes to  a  British  subject,  contrary 
to  an  absurd  law  of  the  realm  ;  and 
that  his  remains  may  not  rest  apart 
from  those  of  his  wife,  he  directed 
in  his  will,  that  they  should  be  de- 
posited at  Kensal  Green  ;  the  first 
instance  in  which  a  prince  of  the 
blood  royal  will  repose  in  a  public 
cemetery.  We  admire  his  supe- 
riority to  a  senseless  pride  of  birth  ; 
we  admire  his  whole  character. 
What  is  more  worthy  of  admiration, 
than  a  nobleman  of  his  rank,  reared 
in  the  midst  of  luxury,  sycophancy 
and  vice;  the  brother  of  George 
IV,  that  vilest  libertine  of  his  age  ; 
rising  superior  to  his  temptations; 
preserving  his  purity ;  distinguish- 
ing himself  for  his  excellent  character 
and  scholarship  at  Gottingen ;  then 
appearing  at  home  the  uncompromis- 
ing advocate  of  all  human  rights, 
and  the  earnest  patron  of  all  good  in- 
stitutions ?  Happy  were  it  for  Eng- 
land, if  she  had  many  such  princes. 

POSTAGE. 

The  rate  of  postage  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  has  been  reduced 
in  the  ratio  of  five  to  two ;  that  is,  a 
letter  which  was  charged  Is.  8c^., 


will  be  charged  hereafter  only  8d. 
The  English  have  also  obtained  per« 
mission  to  transport  their  mails  to 
and  from  India,  through  France,  on 
very  favorable  terms.  This  advan- 
tage is  a  natural  result  of  their  new 
post-ofiice  system.  Are  the  people 
of  this  country  never  to  experience 
similar  improvements?  Must  the 
interests  of  the  country  be  forever 
sacrificed  to  the  selfishness  of  indi- 
viduals? 

BEVOLUTION  IN  HATTI. 

A  revolutionary  movement,  head- 
ed by  Riviere  Herard,  broke  out  the 
28th  of  January  last,  at  Praslin,  a 
sugar  plantation  in  the  plain  of  Tor- 
beck,  in  the  island  of  Hayti ;  the 
object  of  which  was  to  obtain  an 
amelioration  of  the  administFation 
of  President  Boyer.  Herard  was 
at  firat  joined  by  only  three  hundred 
men,  but  they  were  soon  strengdi- 
ened  by  volunteera  from  among  the 
people,  and  by  desertions  from  the 
army.  He  proceeded  with  the 
greatest  moderation,  from  victory  to 
victory,  avoiding  in  all  possible 
cases  the  shedding  of  blood,  until  on 
the  21st  of  March,  aAer  a  short  ski^ 
mish,  in  which  only  ten  or  twelve 
lives  were  lost,  he  entered  Port  au 
Prince  in  triumph.  Boyer  was  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  his  office,  and 
with  his  high  ofiicers  he  left  the 
country.  A  provisional  government 
has  been  established,  and  prelimina- 
ry steps  have  been  taken  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  constitution — which 
it  is  expected  will  secure  to  the  peo- 
ple the  more  complete  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  religious  rights.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  revolution  was  ef- 
fected, the  regard  constantly  mani- 
fested by  the  insurgents  for  life  and 
property,  and  the  moderation  and 
firmness  which  have  characterized 
all  their  proceedings,  are  acknowl- 
edged to  reflect  the  highest  honor 
on  the  people. 


Corrections. — Page  231,  second  column,  read  Lengerke,  for  Zengtrke;  so  p.  235. 
Page  241,  first  oolamn,  Jin«  16,  for  163,  read  164. 
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The  exalted  reputation  for  talents 
which  the  late  Professor  Fisher  lefl 
behind  him,  has  conspired  with  the 
affecting  circumstances  of  his  death, 
to  throw  a  romantic  but  melancholy 
interest  around  his  memory.  More 
than  twenty  years  have  now  passed, 
since  Yale  College  and  the  surround- 
ing  community,  were  suddenly  in- 
volved in  the  deepest  gloom  at  the 
tidings,  that  one  respected  and  be- 
loved in  no  ordinary  degree,  who 
had  just  exchanged  with  them  the 
parting  salutation,  and  embarked  for 
the  Old  World  under  the  most  flat- 
tering auspices,  had  suffered  a  ter- 
rible shipwreck  and  was  buried  be- 
neath the  waves !  A  new  genera- 
tion has  sprung  up,  who  have  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  tale  of 
sorrow,  that  has  mingled  vwith  en- 
thusiastic expressions  of  admira- 
tion for  his  talents  and  virtues  from 
his  former  associates  and  pupils; 
and  the  wish  has  of\en  been  re- 
peated, that  a  full  biography  of  him 
might  be  given  to  the  public.  Not 
being  in  possession  of  bis  writings, 
we  have  not  the  means  of  making 
out  a  complete  analysis  of  his  sci- 
entific labors,  or  a  full  history  of  his 
brief  but  remarkable  life ;  but  we 
propose  only  to  recite  a  few  partic* 
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ulare  respecting  him,  gleaned  from 
the  excellent  **  Eulogy"  of  Profes- 
sor Kingsley  pronounced  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  death,  and  from  seve- 
ral obituary  notices  published  at  the 
same  period.  This  we  do  by  way 
of  introduction  to  the  ^^  Reminiscen- 
ces,"— the  title  of  an  unpublished 
manuscript  now  beforo  us,  written 
by  an  intimate  friend  and  classmate 
of  Professor  Fisher,  soon  aAer  his 
decease. 

Alexandbk  Metcalf  Fishbb  was 
born  at  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  in 
the  year  1794.  His  parents  were 
much  respected  members  of  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  late  celebra- 
ted Dr.  Emmons.  He  early  exhi- 
bited tokens  of  a  superior  mind  and 
an  aptitude  for  learning,  which  de- 
termined his  parents  to  give  him  a 
liberal  education ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  entered  Yale  College,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1809.  Though  but  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  diminutive  in  per- 
son, yet  the  superiority  of  his  mind, 
and  his  love  of  study,  were  soon 
apparent,  and  he  speedily  acquired 
and  easily  retained  throughout  his 
academic  course,  the  first  place  in 
his  class.  He  took  his  baccalaureate 
degree  in  1813,  and  returned  to  his 
iather's  bouse. 
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Without  any  definite  plan  of  life 
before  him,  but  desirous  of  examin- 
ing for  himself  the  grounds  of  the 
Christian  faith,  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  he  placed  himself, 
the  following  year,  under  the  in- 
struction of  his  profound  and  vene- 
rable pastor.  He  wrote  a  series  of 
dissertations  on  points  of  theology 
proposed  to  him  by  the  Doctor ;  of- 
ten, with  his  usual  independence, 
controverting  some  of  the  peculiar 
and  favorite  opinions  of  that  distin- 
guished divine,  who  expressed,  at 
times,  as  we  were  informed  by  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  himself,  much  uneasi- 
ness, not  to  say  displeasure,  at  hav- 
ing his  peculiar  doctrines  canvassed 
with  so  much  freedom  by  a  youth 
of  nineteen.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
this  was  the  reason  for  breaking  off 
their  connexion  ;  for  the  next  year 
Mr.  Fisher  repaired  to  Andover,  and 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary. 
Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  reg- 
ular studies  of  the  Institution  with 
his  accustomed  diligence,  until  im- 
paired health  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn home.  His  constitution  had 
received  a  severe  shock,  from  which 
it  did  not  recover  for  several  years 
afterwards. 

In  1815  he  was  appointed  tutor 
in  Yale  College,  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  the  office  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  fall  term.  At  this  time, 
his  health  was  very  poor,  his  per- 
son much  emaciated,  and  his  spir- 
its deeply  depressed.  Regular  em- 
ployment so  congenial  to  his  taste, 
gradually  repaired  his  strength  and 
revived  his  spirits ;  and  he  selected 
the  most  difficult  studies,  for,  as 
Delarabre  observes,  difficulties  con- 
stitute the  natural  aliment  of  ge- 
nius. The  solution  of  various  math- 
ematical problems  proposed  by  Dr. 
Adrain  in  a  magazine  published 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  an  able 
review  of  Day's  Algebra  in  a  pub- 
lic journal,  and  a  profound  Essay 
on  Musical  Temperament,  written 
during  his  tutorship,  and  publish- 
ed in  the  first  volume  of  the  Amer- 


ican Journal  of  Science,*  brought 
him  rapidly  into  notice  among  sci- 
entific men ;  and,  in  the  year  1817, 
when  on  the  decease  of  the  lament- 
ed President  D wight,  Professor.Day 
then  filling  the  chair  of  mathemat- 
ics and  natural  philosophy,  was 
elevated  to  the  presidency,  Mr. 
Fisher  was  elected  adjunct  profes- 
sor in  that  department. 

From  this  period,  his  plans  of 
study  were  laid  out  on  the  broadest 
scale  ;  his  health  improved ;  he  as- 
cended the  heights  of  science  with 
almost  unexampled  rapidity;  and 
he  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  an  in- 
structor and  officer  of  the  college 
with  the  greatest  ability  and  faith- 
fulness. ^^  In  the  time  which  elap- 
sed," says  Prof.  Kingsley,  "from 
his  election  to  his  new  office  to  his 
departure  for  Europe,  he  had  exam- 
ined and  digested  the  writings  of 
the  principal  philosophers  of  Britain, 
tracing  every  discovery,  theory,  and 
illustration  to  its  source ;  and  had 
read,  with  the  same  attention,  many 
of  the  most  valuable  publications  of 
the  mathematicians  and  philosophers 
of  France.  He  had,  in  the  same 
time,  prepared  a  full  course  of  lec- 
tures in  natural  philosophy,  both 
theoretical  and  experimental,  which 
for  copiousness,  clearness,  and  exact 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  in- 
struction, equaled  the  highest  ex- 
pectations of  his  friends. 

'^  Having  thus  far  accomplished 
his  original  design,  he  resolved  on  an 
excursion  to  Europe,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  making  new  acqui- 
sitions i%  science, — for  the  knowl- 
edge of  European  philosophers  is 
found  in  their  books, — as  to  visit  the 
places  of  public  instruction,  and 
examine  by  actual  inspection  the 
modes  of  communicating  knowledge 
in  foreign  universities ;  to  form  an 
acquaintance  with  men  who  were 

*  ThJB  confltitutes  the  firat  article  in 
that  Journal,  which  has  now  reached 
nearly  fifly  volumes  and  contribated 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of  American 
■oienoe. 
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distinguished  in  his  own  depart- 
ment ;  and  to  obtain  such  informa- 
tion as  might  enable  him  more  fully 
to  aid  in  raising  the  scientific  char- 
acter of  his  country,  and  in  promo- 
ting the  usefulness  and  prosperity 
of  the  college,  to  the  interests  of 
which  he  was  entirely  devoted. 
Every  preparation  was  made  which 
was  thought  necessary  to  secure  the 
attainment  of  his  object ;  and,  aAer 
the  fullest  inquiries,  and  taking  the 
best  advice,  he  embarked  at  New 
York  for  Liverpool,  in  the  Albion 
packet,  where,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, in  the  last  communication 
received  from  him,  'every  thing 
seemed  to  promise  a  quick,  safe, 
and  agreeable  passage.'  '^ 

Among  the  various  melancholy 
wrecks  of  packet-ships  to  England 
that  have  from  time  to  time  spread 
consternation  and  grief  over  both 
countries,  seldom  has  one  occa- 
sioned wider  and  deeper  sorrow 
than  the  loss  of  the  packet-ship 
Albion.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1822, 
nearly  sixty  passengers  appeared  on 
the  deck  of  this  elegant  ship,  all 
animated  with  the  prospect  of  a 
happy  voyage,  and  lefl  the  harbor 
of  New  York,  reciprocating  with 
their  friends  the  joyous  shouts  cus- 
tomary on  such  occasions.  On  the 
22d  of  the  same  month,  they  all, 
with  the  exception  of  nine  persons, 
including  but  one  passenger,  met  a 
watery  grave  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, near  KinsaJe.  Their  passage 
had  been  pleasant  until  the  21st, 
when  the  ship  encountered  and 
weathered  a  severe  gale;  but  the 
brave  captain  and  tempest-beaten 
crew,  cheered  all  on  board  with  the 
hope  that  in  less  than  two  days  they 
should  reach  their  destined  port. 
Early  in  the  evening  of  that  day 
the  packet  '^  shipped  a  sea  which 
knocked  her  on  her  beams-ends, 
swept  her  decks,  and  carried  her 
mainmast  by  the  board."  The  ship 
became  unmanageable,  and  the  un- 
happy inmates  driAed  along  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves,  agonizing  or 


reviving  under  alternations  of  fear 
and  hope,  until  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  when  the  lisht  of'  Old  Head'* 
came  in  sight,  and  warned  them  that 
they  were  rapidly  drifting  ashore, 
on  a  rocky  and  most  dangerous 
coast.  About  four  o'clock,  as  the 
day  dawned,  the  commander.  Cap* 
tain  Williams,  who  had  made  every 
effort  to  encourage  the  men  and 
preserve  the  ship,  communicated 
the  dreadful  certainty  that  no  efforts 
could  possibly  save  her,  and  in  about 
five  minutes  she  struck — ^the  break- 
ers dashed  furiously  over  her — she 
rapidly  filled,  and  shortly  after  went 
to  pieces,  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
land.  The  shore  was  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous, rising  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  those 
who  in  great  numbers  were  collected 
on  the  brow,  were  prevented  from 
rendering  adequate  assistance ;  and 
the  opening  light  of  day  unveiled 
the  distressing  and  hopeless  specta- 
cle of  the  numerous  ship's  compa- 
ny clinging  in  agony  to  the  shrouds 
and  broken  parts  of  the  ship,  and 
plunging  at  short  intervals  into  the 
raging  abyss.  The  surviving  pas- 
senger reports  that  he  last  saw  our 
friend  in  the  cabin  when  it  was  fast 
filling  with  water — ^that  he  looked 
deeply  anxious,  but  was  observing 
the  barometer,  probably  with  the 
view  of  watching  any  indications  it 
might  afford  of  abating  violence  in 
the  tempest.  It  is  believed,  there- 
fore, that  he  met  his  fate  below,  be- 
ing drowned  by  the  sudden  influx  of 
waters.  "  If,"  says  Prof.  Kings- 
ley,  ''  we  shrink  from  approaching 
the  final  scene,  and  check  our  ima- 
ginations, which  would  paint  in  too 
vivid  colors  the  last  sufferings  of  our 
departed  friend,  what  must  have 
been  the  horror,  the  agony  which 
rent  his  bosom,  in  actual  view  of  a 
death  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  so 
awful !  But  here,  let  us  not  in- 
dulge too  far  our  gloomy  surmises. 
Others  may  have  been  distracted 
with  fear,  and  wild  with  apprehen- 
sion, but  he  no  doubt  was  calm  and 
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collected.  Others  frantic  with  grief, 
and  mad  with  alarm  and  terror, 
amidst  the  rage  of  contending  ele- 
ments, may  have  abandoned  them- 
selves  to  despair ;  but  he  no  doubt 
was  undismayed,  and  knew  where 
to  place  his  confidence.  We  may 
indeed  suppose  that  he  thought  of 
his  parents  and  his  home,  of  the 
friends  he  had  led  behind,  and  the 
Institution  so  much  the  object  of  his 
affection ;  that  the  idea  of  the  sudden 
extinction  of  his  earthly  prospects, 
and  the  loss  of  whatever  his  heart 
held  dear,  now  rushed  upon  his  re- 
collection, and  filled  him  with  un- 
utterable anguish;  yet  those  who 
best  knew  him  will  most  easily  be- 
lieve that  the  last  feeling  of  his 
heart,  as  the  billows  closed  around 
him,  that  his  last  aspiration  as  he 
sunk  into  the  opening  gulf  was, 
*  Father,  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be 
done.'" 

The  estimate  formed  of  the  char- 
acter of  Professor  Fisher  in  Prof. 
Kingsley's  eulogy,  and  in  the  obitu- 
ary notices  of  him  at  the  same  period 
in  the  public  journals,*  is  substan- 
tially the  same.  The  ^^  Reminiscen- 
ces," which  follow,  were  addressed 
to  a  particular  friend  of  Prof.  Fisher 
by  a  classmate  then  residing  at  a  dis- 
tance, whose  long  and  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  deceased,  had  sug- 
gested to  him  many  recollections  of 
incidents  illustrative  of  his  genius 
and .  character.  These  were  com- 
municated to  his  surviving  friends, 
without  any  view  to  publication ; 
but  familiar  and  personal  incidents 
of  this  kind,  intended  only  for  the 
eye  of  friendship,  oAen  make  us 
better  acquainted  with  the  character 
to  which  they  relate,  than  the  most 
labored  panegyric.  The  letter  pro- 
ceeds as  follows. 

My  dear  Sir — I  readily  comply 
with  your  request  ^'  to  furnish  some 
reminiscences  of  our  dear  departed 
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friend.  Professor  Fisher;"  for  al- 
though I  cannot  help  keeping  in 
mind  his  mournful  fate  whenever  I 
think  of  him,  still  a  recurrence  to 
our  former  intimacy  affords  recol- 
lections  which  I  love  to  cherish. 

Two  circumstances  conspired  to 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  know 
more  of  our  friend  at  a  certain  in- 
teresting period  of  his  life,  than  was 
probably  known  to  any  other  indi- 
vidual. One  was  my  connexion 
with  him  as  one  of  the  tutors  of  the 
same  class  for  two  years,  which  un- 
avoidably brought  me  into  close 
contact  with  him,  and  which  rela- 
tion, I  may  add,  produced  a  high 
degree  of  intimacy  and  confidence 
between  us.  Another  was,  that  du- 
ring the  same  period,  owing  to  his 
excessive  modesty,  he  afforded  to 
very  few  persons  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  any  thing  respecting  his 
habits  and  feelings.  You  remem- 
ber, sir,  that  we  were  classmates 
in  college;  but  this  relation  pro- 
duced only  a  common  acquaintance, 
while  that  of  colleague  tutors  occa- 
sioned the  most  unreserved  confi- 
dence, which,  since  our  separation 
four  years  ago,  has  been  main- 
tained by  a  frequent  correspon- 
dence. To  the  public.  Professor 
Kingsley  has  already  communicated 
enough  to  justify  the  fame  of  our 
friend,  perhaps  enough  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity;  but  to  your  own 
private  circle,  where  he  was  ad- 
mired so  much  and  loved  so  well,  I 
feel  that  no  circumstance  in  his  his- 
tory will  seerp  too  minute. 

The  intellectual  superiority  of 
Mr.  Fisher  began  to  display  itself 
at  a  very  early  period  of  his  college 
life.  I  well  remember  the  first  time 
I  ever  observed  it, — ^it  was  in  the 
parsing  of  a  Greek  verb.  The 
same  emphatic  manner,  the  same 
precision  and  accuracy  that  were 
afterwards  so  characteristic  of  him, 
were  all  conspicuous  in  his  first  re- 
citation, and  led  me  to  mark  him  as 
a  candidate  for  eminence.  I  retain 
an  equally  distinct  remembrance  of 
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his  personal  appearance  at  that  time. 
He  was  a  little  black-eyed  boy  of 
fiAeen,  rather  stooping  in  his  pos- 
ture, and  of  a  figure  diminutive 
even  for  his  years.  His  features 
contemplated  singly  were  rather  or* 
dinary,  but  taken  together,  they  cer- 
tainly bore  no  common  impress,  bot 
were  remarkable  for  that  samOv 
thoughtful  expression  which  was  so 
much  observed  in  his  later  years. 
Exalted  as  was  the  opinion  which 
his  classmates  formed  of  him  during 
his  first  year,  yet  the  extent  of  his 
capacity  was  not  fully  understood 
until  the  latter  part  of  Sophomore 
year,  when  the  class  reached  the 
severest  parts  of  the  mathematical 
course.  It  astonished  us  all  to  see 
with  what  ease  he  traveled  through 
conic  sections,  and  spherical  geom- 
etry and  trigonometry ;  how  com- 
pletely he  supplied  defective  demon- 
strations in  the  text-book,  and  how 
he  occasionally  detected  fallacies  in 
the  author,  and  demonstrated  the 
incorrectness  of  his  conclusions.* 
I  may  add  that  to  most  of  his  class- 
mates it  seemed  almost  sublime,  to 
see  one  of  an  age  but  a  single  re- 
move from  childhood,  of  a  figure  so 
disproportioned  to  the  magnitude  of 
his  subject,  and  of  a  mould  so  frail 
and  delicate,  march  with  such  ease 
and  steadiness  over  those  heights 
which  stood  in  this  part  of  our  path, 
where  some  of  us  either  worked  our 
way  with  desperate  toil,  or  halted  at 
the  base  in  dismay.  It  was  natural 
for  the  class  to  infer  that  recitations, 
which  were  so  completely  mastered 
must  have  been  prepared  with  un- 
common labor ;  and  this  inference 
was  the  more  likely  to  be  made,  on 
account  of  his  known  habits  of  in- 
tense and  assiduous  application ;  but 
I  was  assured  by  his  room-mate, 
that  these  lessons  were  mastered 
without  the  appearance  of  any  ex- 
traordinary exertion ;  that  in  fact  he 
had  got  over  them  so  long  before  the 
others  came  up,  that  he  gained  no 

*  The  clan  read  Webber*s  Mathematics. 


small  part  of  the  time  for  other  pur- 
suits. 

In  the  winter  of  Junior  year,  the 
class  calculated  a  lunar  eclipse.  To 
accommodate  the  lessons  to  the  slow 
pace  at  which  the  majority  were 
forced  to  advance,  one  or  two  of 
the  elements  were  given  out  for  a  re- 
citation, so  that  a  week  elapsed  before 
the  calculation  and  projection  of  the 
eclipse  were  completed.  The  de- 
sign of  conducting  the  class  through 
the  calculation  of  the  eclipse,  was 
announced  and  the  first  lesson  given 
out  on  Saturday  noon:  I  was  as- 
sured by  a  classmate  that  before 
sunset  of  the  same  day,  Fisher  had 
completed  the  calculation.  The  ce- 
lerity with  which  he  performed  nu- 
merical calculations,  is  to  be  ascribed 
partly  to  the  small  size  of  his  char- 
acters, and  the  compactness  of  his 
work,  a  remark  which  applies  equal- 
ly to  his  handwriting.  His  reasons 
for  adopting  such  a  style  both  of 
computation  and  penmanship,  were 
digested  at  a  very  early  period  ;  the 
manner  was  in  neither  case  the  re- 
sult of  accident ;  every  thing  indeed 
of  his  was  done  by  rule.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Beattie,  his  practice  was,  to  carry 
such  letters  as  go  above  or  below 
the  luie  exactly  to  the  middle  of  the 
space,  in  which  case  the  long  let- 
ters of  two  contiguous  lines  would 
never  interfere  with  each  other. 
Upon  considerations  equally  minute, 
but  rational  and  useful,  were  found- 
ed all  the  peculiarities  of  his  hand- 
writing ;  and  to  these  were  owing 
the  uncommon  neatness,  compact- 
ness, and  legibility,  which  distin- 
guished it.  We  seldom  see  any  one 
put  so  much  on  a  page  as  he  did, 
and  still  his  hand  is  remarkably  leg- 
ible. I  never  knew  any  one  who 
could  commit  to  writing  so  much 
matter  in  the  same  time,  although  it 
Is  not  uncommon  to  see  those  who 
write  with  greater  apparent  velocity. 
This  furnishes  an  example  of  the 
advantages  he  derived  from  reflect- 
ing on  the  most  minute  ciccumstan* 
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ces  that  affected  his  progress  in 
knowledge,  or  his  convenience  and 
happiness. 

One  who  became  acquainted  with 
the  extent  and  variety  of  Mr.  Fish- 
er's information,  not  only  in  the 
abstruse  sciences  but  also  on  all 
those  topics  which  enter  into  the  con- 
versation of  the  learned  and  polite, 
would  be  apt  to  infer  that  his  read- 
ing must  have  been  immense.  But 
the  fact  was  that  it  was  confined  to 
a  comparatively  small  number  of 
books.  He  thought  so  much  of  the 
different  estimate  to  be  attached  to 
different  authors,  and  esteemed  it  so 
much  better  to  read  one  able  work 
well  than  many  works  superficially, 
that  he  was  never  ashamed  to  say 
of  many  a  common-place  produc- 
tion, "  I  never  read  it ;"  and  yet,  if 
the  conversation  happened  to  turn 
on  that  work,  his  companions  would 
be  surprised  to  find  that  he  knew  so 
much  of  it  But  the  attention  he 
gave  to  one  able  writer,  frequently 
made  him  acquainted,  in  no  small 
degree,  with  the  contents  of  other* 
books  to  which  that  writer  referred ; 
and  hence  he  embraced  and  fol- 
lowed the  maxim,  that  ^^  all  human 
knowledge  which  is  of  any  value,  is 
to  be  sought  by  the  study  of  a  few 
out  of  all  the  vast  multitude  of  au- 
thors." But  he  did  not  consider 
that  ^'  looking  at"  a  book,  or  ^^  look- 
ing over"  it,  was  reading  it  With 
him  reading  a  book  was  to  study  it ; 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  it  contains ;  to  pause  over 
its  striking  passages ;  to  reflect  on 
its  sentiments ;  to  comment  upon  it 
in  written  notes;  and  to  examine 
many  collateral  works,  especially 
reference  books.  To  read  Horace, 
was  to  unlock  the  great  storehouse 
of  all  antiquity,  of  which  Horace  is 
the  key.  To  read  Pope's  Satires, 
(of  which  he  was  very  fond,)  was 
to  investigate  the  spirit  and  man- 
ners of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written. 

But  the  miscellany  which  com- 
manded much  of  Mr,  Fisher's  at- 


tention, in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
college  life,  was  that  of  Swifl,  es- 
pecially his  prose  works.  The  un- 
affected character  of  his  style  and 
his  wit,  hit  the  taste  of  young  Fish- 
er ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
so  far  as  his  style  was  formed  on 
any  model,  it  was  formed  on  the 
writings  of  Swift  He  was  not  in- 
deed averse  to  a  style  more  oma* 
mented  than  his  own,  when  it  suited 
the  character  of  the  subject,  and  of 
the  writer ;  but  he  believed  that  in 
cases  where  others  might  embellish 
with  propriety  and  effect,  he  could 
not  do  it  without  seeming  affectation. 
The  idea  that  nothing  but  the  great- 
est plainness  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ner was  suited  to  him,  he  carried  so 
far,  that  I  do  not  recollect  that  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  speaking  in  pub- 
lic while  a  student,  he  could  ever  be 
brought  to  make  more  than  one  ges- 
ture. 

Many  other  incidents  of  his  early 
history  might  be  recited,  evincive  of 
strong  peculiarities  of  character,  in- 
dicative however,  for  the  most  part, 
of  originality  of  thought,  delicacy  of 
taste,  and  determination  of  purpose ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  autumn  of 
1815,  when  we  entered  upon  our 
duties  as  tutors  of  the  same  class, 
that  I  consider  my  acquaintance 
with  him  as  really  commencing. 
As  all  the  more  finished  productions, 
whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  exhibit 
new  perfections  as  we  inspect  them 
more  closely,  so  I  found  that,  ex- 
alted as  were  my  ideas  of  the  capa- 
city of  my  colleague,  they  fell  far 
short  of  the  reality.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  impressions  made  by  my 
first  interview  with  him,  afler  en- 
tering upon  this  new  employment 
His  mind  seemed  too  gigantic  for  its 
frail  tenement  He  was  just  recov- 
ering from  an  alarming  indisposi- 
tion, the  effects  of  which  were  still 
visible  in  his  altered  features  and 
emaciated  frame.  He  was  also 
greatly  depressed  in  mind,  and  au- 
gured very  unfavorably  of  his  suc- 
cess in  the  station  upon  which  he 
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had  entered.  His  best  friends,  in- 
deed, had  their  apprehensions  re- 
specting his  power  to  maintain  '^  the 
post  of  dignity.^^  I  need  not  say 
how  completely  he  afterwards  dissi- 
pated these  apprehensions.  The 
new  situation  to  which  he  felt  him- 
self unequal,  elicited  appropriate 
talents ;  or  I  am  inclined  to  attribute 
his  success  here,  as  in  every  other 
enterprise,  to  the  power  he  had  of 
bringing  his  great  mind  to  bear  on 
every  emergency.  Another  dis- 
tressing apprehension  that  attended 
him  at  this  time  was,  the  fear  of 
permanent  delirium.  This  I  re- 
garded, at  first,  as  the  offspring  of 
his  infirm  state  of  health,  and  was 
disposed  to  treat  it  lightly,  until  I 
learned  that  a  few  months  before, 
his  nervous  system  had  become  ex- 
ceedingly disordered.  In  alluding  to 
this  state  of  mind,  he  observed,  Qiat 
he  had  often  endeavored  and  longed 
to  recover  and  apply  to  some  useful 
purpose,  a  portion  of  that  spirit 
which  then  enabled  him  so  rapidly 
to  invent  and  so  easily  to  execute 
his  airy  schemes. 

This  imperfect  state  of  health, 
accompanied  by  constant  depression 
of  spirits,  continued  with  little  abate- 
ment through  the  whole  period  of 
his  tutorship ;  yet  invincibly  attach- 
ed .to  study,  he  seemed  incapable 
of  any  remission;  but  beset  as 
he  was  by  those  distressing  sensa- 
tions which  accompany  a  chronic 
debility  of  the  stomach,  and  haunted 
at  night  by  feverish  dreams,  he  was 
still,  during  the  whole  time,  devour- 
ing with  incredible  rapidity  the  more 
recondite  works  of  mathematicians, 
and  diving  into  the  profoundest 
depths  of  the  science  of  music.  So 
prevalent  were  the  foregoing  disor- 
ders during  the  time  that  he  was 
writing  his  essay  on  Musical  Tem- 
perament, that  his  rest  became  ex- 
ceedingly broken.  I  remember  one 
instance  in  particular.  It  was  the 
night  but  one  afler  our  revered  and 
beloved  President  Dwight  died,  and 
before  his  remains  were  committed 


to  the  tomb.  The  sorrowful  emo- 
tions awakened  by  that  event,  con- 
spiring with  an  imagination  already 
enfeebled  and  disturbed,  either  ban- 
ished sleep  entirely  from  his  pillow, 
or  agitated  his  slumbers  with  the 
most  frightful  images.  I  was  in  his 
room  late  in  the  evening  in  company 
with  a  friend.  Mr.  F.  hinted  at  his 
sufferings  the  preceding  night,  and 
intimated  a  desire  that  one  of  us 
should  stay  and  keep  him  company. 
We  were  both  well  acquainted  with 
his  habitual  reserve  on  subjects  of 
this  kind,  and  knew  that  such  a  re- 
quest could  be  elicited  only  by  very 
uiRsommon  sufferings.  Accordingly 
it  was  at  once  agreed  that  one  of  us 
should  remain.  Mr.  Fisher  aAer* 
wards  incidentally  mentioned  the 
sights  that  were  presented  to  his 
imagination  the  preceding  night. 
They  were  truly  awful,  such  as  indi- 
cated a  highly  excited  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  bordering  on  de- 
rangement. Yet  it  was  during  this 
very  time  that  he  prepared  that  es- 
say on  Musical  Temperament  which 
has  been  pronounced  by  the  most 
competent  judges  so  able  and  pro- 
found. This  was  during  the  winter 
vacation  of  1817.  The  whole  piece 
was  written  in  less  than  two  weeks, 
although  the  calculations,  especially 
those  from  which  the  tables  were 
constructed,  were  extremely  labori- 
ous. My  impression  is  that  he  told 
me  that  in  making  the  tables  alone, 
he  filled  his  slate  with  figures  more 
than  a  hundred  times,  and  he  always 
carried  on  such  computations  with 
great  compactness.  I  cannot  cer- 
tainly say  to  what  extent  these  calcu- 
lations were  prepared  beforehand ; 
but  I  witnessed  the  progress  of  the 
composition  of  the  article  from  day 
to  day,  and  well  recollect  that  it 
was  written  and  prepared  for  the 
Connecticut  Academy  (to  which 
body  it  was  addressed)  within  the 
period  of  two  weeks. 

I  always  considered  Mr.  F.^s  taste 
for  music,  and  fondness  for  its  sci- 
entific principles,  as  among  the  most 
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remarkable  qualities  he  possessed. 
They  began  to  be  developed  at  an 
early  age,  and  he  was  able  to  read 
very  difficult  pieces  during  his  first 
year  in  college.  His  vocal  powers 
however  were  not  at  all  extraordi- 
nary, and  it  is  therefore  perhaps  the 
more  remarkable  that  he  should 
have  been  so  very  fond  of  the  sci- 
ence of  music,  as  to  have  devoted 
all  his  powers  to  the  investigation 
of  its  principles.  It  was  a  favorite 
recreation  with  him  HletUly  to  pe- 
ruse the  pieces  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters, as  Handel  and  Haydn,  carry- 
ing on  all  parts  at  a  time  with  a  full 
comprehension,  and  (as  he  assufbd 
me)  with  a  perfect  enjoyment  of  the 
harmony.  He  passed  many  a  lei- 
sure hour  in  this  mental  perform- 
ance of  HandePs  grand  Hallelujah 
Chorus.  This  piece  in  its  greatest 
eictent,  the  Lock  Hospital  collec- 
tion, and  the  Harmonia  Sacra,  fur- 
nished his  favorite  amusement.  As 
yet  he  had  hardly  called  in  the  aid 
of  instruments.  He  however  at 
length  procured  an  organ,  and  had 
it  set  up  in  his  room.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  musical 
harmony  was  so  familiar,  that  he 
was  at  once  able  to  perform  pieces 
of  moderate  difficulty  in  all  parts. 
He  did  not  finally  attain  to  an  ex- 
cellence in  performing  which  was 
anticipated  from  so  promising  a  be- 
ginning, probably  because  he  would 
not  devote  the  time  to  it  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  excellence.  The  love 
of  simplicity  which  characterized 
his  literary  taste,  was  also  conspic- 
uous both  in  his  selection  of  pieces, 
and  in  his  performance  on  ihe  or- 
gan. He  probably  never  brought 
himself  to  attempt  a  single  flourish. 
I  have  heard  accomplished  masters 
speak  with  high  admiration,  both  of 
his  classical  taste  in  music,  and  of 
his  profound  acquaintance  with  its 
scientific  principles.  The  original- 
ity of  his  taste  is  conspicuous  in 
this,  that  as  soon  as  he  fell  in  with 
the  compositions  of  celebrated  Eu- 
ropean masters,  he  could  no  longer 


endure  the  jingling  homespun  style 
of  church  music  then  genersdly 
prevalent  in  our  country  towns,  al- 
though this  was  the  style  to  which 
he  had  always  been  accustomed 
from  his  infancy.  Among  his  pa- 
pers will  doubtless  be  found  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  his  own  composi- 
tion. Some  few  of  them  I  heard 
him  perform,  but  do  not  know  whe- 
ther he  bestowed  sufficient  attention 
upon  any  piece,  to  render  it  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  talents  for  musical 
composition. 

Of  Professor  Fisher^s  great  math- 
ematical powers,  it  would  be  easy 
for  me  to  recall  numerous  illustra^ 
tions.  The  following  incident  may 
serve  as  an  example.  One  evening 
af\er  tea  we  set  out  for  a  walk,  and 
on  our  way  stopped  a  moment  at  a 
bookseller's.  Happening  to  take  up 
a  number  of  the  New  York  Monthly 
Magazine,  I  observed  several  math- 
ematical questions  which  were  un- 
derstood to  be  proposed  by  Doctor 
Adrain.  One  of  them,  as  being  pe- 
culiarly difficult,  was  offered  as  a 
prize  question,  the  premium  being 
the  current  volume  of  the  magazine. 
I  pointed  it  out  to  Mr.  Fisher.  He 
read  it  over  hastily,  and  immediately 
afterwards  we  resumed  our  walk. 
Reaching  that  delightful  lawn,  the 
New  Haven  Green,  we  took  a  few 
turns  over  it,  conversing  on  some 
common-place  topic,  until  the  time 
for  our  evening  lessons  reminded  us 
to  return  to  our  rooms.  Mr.  Fisher 
apologized  for  a  temporary  absence 
of  mind  by  saying,  "  Excuse  me,  I 
was  thinking  of  that  problem,^'  but 
added  shortly  after,  "  Pve  got  it." 
I  accompanied  him  to  his  room,  but 
observing  him  to  be  making  some 
preparation  to  proceed  with  the 
problem,  I  retired.  Next  morning 
he  showed  me  the  solution  com- 
pleted, which  I  think  he  had  per- 
formed in  three  diffisrent  ways. 
The  one  which  had  occurred  to  him 
in  our  walk,  was  that  which  pleased 
him  most,  and  it  was  the  one  which 
he  sent  to  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
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with  the  signature  of  *^  X.'^  It  was 
inserted  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Magazine  as  the  solution  of  ^'  X  of 
New  Haven,"  the  latter  part  being 
probably  derived  from  the  postmark. 
it  was  particularly  commended  for 
its  elegance,  and  among  a  number 
of  competitors,  the  prize  was  award- 
ed to  "  X  of  New  Haven."  Hap- 
pening to  be  at  the  bookstore  when 
the  succeeding  number  announcing 
the  decision  arrived,  I  immediately 
went  to  inform  Mr.  F.  of  his  suc- 
cess, which  I  did  by  inquiring  ''  if 
he  could  lend  me  one  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  Monthly  Magazine." 
He  readily  understood  me,  as  he 
intimated  by  a  significant  smile 
which  he  labored  in  vain  to  con- 
ceal; but  he  blushed  deeply  for 
having  betrayed  his  consciousness 
of  success. 

Speaking  of  Doctor  Adrain  re- 
minds me  of  the  desire  Mr.  Fisher 
expressed,  at  an  early  period  of  his 
mathematical  studies,  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  that  gentleman,  and 
the  great  pleasure  he  derived  from 
a  personal  interview.  The  same 
feelings  led  him  to  seek  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dr.  Bowditch  ;  and  the  de- 
light which  he  experienced  in  the 
conversation  of  that  great  nmn,  was 
an  earnest  of  the  happiness  he  would 
have  felt,  had  he  been  permitted  to 
enjoy  a  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
mathematicians  and  philosophers  of 
France  and  Britain.  Although  he 
was  by  nature  difRdent  in  manners, 
he  was  at  all  times  fully  master  of 
his  intellectual  powers,  and  his  mind 
would  run  clear  when  his  knees 
trembled.  He  could  therefore  ap- 
proach the  greatest  minds  with  com- 
posure, when  he  contemplated  an 
entrance  into  a  mixed  company  with 
dread. 

The  extent  to  which  mathemati- 
cians have  pushed  their  inquiries, 
and  the  profoundness  of  their  views, 
may  in  some  degree  be  estimated 
by  the  fact,  that  one  who  could  solve 
▼ery  difficult  problems  with  almost 
intuitive  readiness,  declared  that  he 
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had  frequently  paused  over  mathe* 
matical  writers  of  the  higher  order, 
in  astonishment  at  the  human  intel- 
lect. The  great  distinction  to  which 
Professor  Fisher  attained  as  a  math- 
ematician, I  am  not  disposed  to  as- 
cribe to  any  peculiarity  in  the  struc- 
ture of  his  intellect,  but  merely  to 
the  application  of  a  great  mind  to  a 
great  subject,  where  its  powers  could 
have  complete  scope.  In  any  other 
subject,  where  strength  and  pene- 
tration of  mind  were  peculiarly  re- 
quisite, his  success  would  have  been, 
and  indeed  was,  proportionally  great 
I  do  not  rank  him  so  much  among 
men  of  genius^  where  some  peculiar 
power  is  in  great  excess  above  the 
rest,  and  where,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  an  extraordinary  talent  for 
music,  or  painting,  or  mechanical 
invention,  is  associated  with  general 
mediocrity  or  even  imbecility  of 
intellect;  but  I  place  him  rather 
among  the  men  of  gigantic  minds, 
where  all  the  parts  are  great,  but 
all  still  well  balanced,  and  in  har- 
monious proportion.  These  are  the 
men  of  sound  judgment,  of  common 
sense,  who  look  at  subjects  in  all 
their  parts  and  relations ;  they  are 
the  Galileos,  the  Bacons,  the  New- 
tons,  the  Edwardses,  the  Washing- 
tons, — and  not  the  Paracelsuses,  the 
Keplers,  the  Fieldings,  the  Vol- 
taires.  Genius  often  suddenly  reach- 
es its  acme ;  but  powers  of  mind 
like  those  of  Professor  Fisher,  al- 
though probably  all  developed  at  the 
age  of  twenty  eight,  would  never 
during  his  life,  had  he  lived  many 
years  longer,  have  ceased  to  move 
onward  with  constantly  accelerated 
velocity.  He  was  no  less  a  meta- 
physician than  a  mathematician,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  terseness 
of  his  translations  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, especially  of  a  writer  so 
dense  as  Tacitus.  Though  a  man 
of  intellect  rather  than  of  imagina- 
•  tion,  yet  he  was  a  most  acute  critic 
upon  the  peculiar  excellencies  and 
defects  of  the  poets  and  novelists ; 
and  while  an  undergraduate,  he  as- 
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tonished  his  classmates,  and  elicited 
an  unusual  compliment  from  Presi- 
dent Dwight,  for  a  disputation  which 
he  read  on  Uie  subject  of  ^^  banks/^ 
One  would  hardly  expect  to  find 
that  the  same  mind  which  could  de- 
vise new  methods  of  finding  the 
orbits  of  comets,  would  also  be  crit- 
ical in  punctuation,  in  the  planting 
of  shrubbery,  in  the  structure  of  a 
court-yard,  or  even  in  apparel  and 
equipage.  But  Professor  Fisher^s 
love  of  symmetry  and  propriety,  in 
matters  of  taste,  and  of  correctness 
in  the  scholar,  made  him  a  keen  ob- 
server of  life  and  manners,  as  well 
as  a  rare  proficient  in  literary  criti- 
cism. This  habit  of  minute  obser- 
vation, I  had  great  opportunities  of 
noticing  during  our  frequent  walks 
about  the  city  of  New  Haven.  His 
criticisms  upon  the  style  of  different 
buildings,  (for  architecture  was  his 
favorite  among  the  arts,)  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  streets,  trees, 
fences,  and  gardens,  as  well  as  upon 
a  variety  of  inferior  objects,  such  as 
are  daily  met  with  in  a  market-town, 
were  truly  original  and  instructive ; 
and  I  recur  to  those  seasons,  which 
seemed  only  the  ramblings  of  an 
idle  hour,  as  some  of  the  most  agree- 
able and  profitable  of  my  life.  I 
have  rarely  if  ever  met  with  any 
one  who  could  assign  so  satisfactory 
a  reason  for  his  opinions  on  com- 
mon-place subjects,  which  most  peo- 
ple take  up  without  supposing  them 
to  be  worth  a  reason. 

These  attributes  of  our  friend,  the 
less  as  well  as  the  greater,  fitted  him 
to  be  an  accomplished  critic.  The 
various  talents  which  have  been 
enumerated ;  his  clearness  and  com- 
prehensiveness ;  his  keenness  of  ob- 
servation, extending  to  the  minutest 
particulars ;  his  delicate  vein  of  sa- 
tire, (a  talent  probably  known  to  but 
few ;)  the  extent  of  his  information, 
the  universality  of  his  taste,  and  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment ; — these 
are  qualities  which,  combined  as 
they  were  in  such  ample  measure 
and  due  proportion,  fitted  him  to 


wield,  with  powerful  sway,  the  seep- 
tre  of  criticism.  Nature  evidently 
intended  him  for  thinking  and  wri- 
ting rather  than  for  speaking.  His 
elocution  was  forciUe  and  distinct, 
and  his  emphasis  was  laid  with  exact 
discrimination,  but,  invincibly  op- 
poaed  as  he  was  to  the  cultivation 
of'  the  graces  of  oratory,  (because 
they  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  given 
him  by  nature,)  he  generally,  in 
public  speaking,  appeajred  far  below 
himself.  Of  this  disadvantage  be 
was  conscious  to  excess;  and  the 
apprehension  that  the  want  of  rhe- 
torical powers  would  be  the  means 
of  burying  hi^  other  talents  in  ob- 
scurity, contributed  not  a  little  to 
enhance  those  gloomy  forebodings 
in  which  he  was  inclined  to  indulge, 
previous  to  his  appointment  to  Uie 
mathematical  chair.  Knowing  well 
the  unfavorable  anticipations  which 
he  had  formed  of  his  success  in  the 
world,  I  hastened,  on  learning  his 
appointment,  to  announce  to  him 
the  pleasing  intelligence.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of 
President  Day.  Bfr.  Fisher,  through 
indisposition,  was  prevented  from 
attending  the  public  exercises  in  the 
morning,  and  did  not  expect  to  come 
out  in  l£e  afternoon.  I  found  him 
feverish  and  dejected,  and  not  to 
surprise  him  too  much,  told  him  the 
news  in  a  manner  somewhat  am- 
biguous. He  therefore  would  not 
credit  the  intelligence  until  afler 
repeated  assurances,  but  believed 
me  m  jest  But  the  time  thus 
gained  to  set  his  guard  was  well 
employed ;  he  betrayed  scarce  any* 
emotion,  but  the  effect  on  his  spirits 
was  obvious,  for  he  soon  left  his 
bed  and  joined  the  procession  to 
witness  the  ceremonies  of  the  after- 
noon. By  subsequent  conversations 
I  learned  that  the  appointment  ful- 
filled his  utmost  wishes.  It  came 
also  at  a  very  favorable  time,  al- 
though quite  unexpected.  His 
gloomy  forebodings  of  sinking  into 
insignificance  were  at  once  dissipa- 
ted ;  and  how  could  the  prospect  of 
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a  field  so  well  suited  to  his  talents 
and  his  inclination,  where  he  was 
conscious  of  being  able  to  sustain 
bis  part  with  such  distinguished  ad- 
vantage, fail  to  animate  his  hopes 
and  awaken  his  joy  and  gratitude  ! 
It  was  shortly  after,  in  a  morning 
walk,  that  he  disclosed  to  me  his 
glad  emotions,  and  expressed  his 
thankfulness  to  that  kind  Providence 
which  had  placed  him  in  the  only 
sphere  in  which  he  supposed  him- 
self moving  with  any  respectability, 
in  a  sphere  indeed  consonant  to  his 
warmest  wishes,  and  to  the  evident 
designs  of  nature  itself.  Guarded 
as  he  habitually  was,  lest  any  one 
should  discover  his  emotions  and 
impute  them  to  weakness,  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  very  few  of  his  friends 
were  aware  how  much  this  appoint- 
ment contributed  to  raise  him  from 
a  dejected,  desponding  state,  and  to 
arouse  his  slumbering  energies. 

From  this  moment,  he  began  to 
digest  those  great  plans  of  personal 
improvement  and  extensive  useful- 
ness, which  he  pursued  with  such 
steadiness  and  silacrity  during  the 
remainder  of  his  short  but  distin- 
guished career.  Few  men  ever  sa- 
crificed so  much  of  feeling  and  in- 
clination, in  order  to  do  what  reason 
and  duty  decided  ought  to  be  done. 
So  determined  was  he  to  keep  rea- 
son at  the  helm,  when  duty  came 
in  conflict  with  inclination,  that  some 
have  not  given  him  credit  for  half 
the  sensibility  he  actually  possess- 
ed. In  aiming  steadily  at  the  great- 
est possible  good,  he  resisted  every 
temptation  which  might  allure  him 
from  the  path  that  led  to  it.  Self- 
knowledge,  and  from  that  self-disci- 
pline, were  objects  of  his  constant 
and  unremitted  efifort  A  singular 
instance  occurs  to  me  of  his  deter- 
mination to  act  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  in  opposition  to  feel- 
ing. He  had  for  some  time  been 
afflicted  with  a  severe  tooth-ache, 
and,  although  the  tooth  was  carious, 
he  felt  the  usual  reluctance  to  hav- 
ing it  extracted.    To  overcome  this 


feeling,  he  adopted  the  following 
method.  He  took  his  pen  and  set 
down  the  arguments  pro  and  con  in 
numerical  order ;  and  finding  those 
in  the  affirmative  preponderate  so 
much,  he  rose  from  the  table,  re- 
sorted to  a  dentist,  and  submitted 
to  the  operation.  Finding  it  less 
painful  than  he  had  apprehended, 
and  being  now  able  to  contemplate 
the  instruments  with  pleasure  for  the 
relief  they  had  afforded,  although 
he  had  just  before  thought  of  them 
with  great  abhorrence,  he  inferred 
that  the  most  favorable  opportunity 
for  undergoing  this  operation,  is  im- 
mediately afler  having  a  tooth  ex- 
tracted; and,  in  the  spirit  of  true 
philosophy,  he  brought  his  theory  to 
the  test  of  experiment,  by  having  a 
second  tooth,  which  was  occasion- 
ally troublesome,  extracted  on  the 
spot 

I  have  hinted  that  Mr.  Fisher  had 
much  more  sensibility  than  many 
supposed  him  to  have.  Although  I 
do  not  suppose  that  he  possessed 
this  attribute  in  a  very  high  degree, 
it  may  still  be  affirmed  that  his 
feelings  were  delicate  and  acute. 
I  could  hardly  recollect  an  instance 
of  any  mistake  that  he  made  in  all 
his  recitations  when  a  student ;  but 
inconsiderable  as  his  inaccuracies 
appeared  to  others,  he  told  me  af- 
terwards that  he  had  b^en  occasion- 
ally so  mortified  by  a  mistake,  that 
it  was  hardly  out  of  his  mind  for 
several  succeeding  days,  and  he 
could  not  meet  his  instructor  but 
with  shame  and  confusion.  This 
may  look  to  some  like  inordinate 
ambition,  and  perhaps  it  really  im- 
plies too  much  of  that  feeling ;  but 
other  obvious  reasons  can  be  assign- 
ed for  the  emotions  which  he  expe- 
rienced from  causes  so  trifling.  He 
had  to  maintain  the  character  of  the 
first  scholar  in  his  class,  a  place 
awarded  to  him  by  the  suflrages  of 
all,  but  a  place  which  he  thought 
was  dishonored  by  any  inaccuracy. 
He  felt,  therefore,  that  a  mistake 
degraded  him  both  from  the  rank 
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which  had  been  assigned  him,  and 
from  that  high  standing  which  he 
contemplated  as  the  only  one  wor* 
thy  of  his  aim.  The  same  eleva- 
ted standard  was  ailerwards  kept 
continually  in  view,  when  an  in- 
structor;  and  he  used  to  say  that 
nothing  was  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  pupil  but  the  greatest 
possible  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  that  mistakes  on  his 
part  sullied  his  character  like  lapses 
from  virtue.  It  is  probable  indeed 
that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  fame ; 
but  his  ambition  was  of  a  higher 
order  than  that  which  would  attach 
any  great  importance  to  incidents 
like  the  foregoing.  That  he  was 
not  eager  for  popularity,  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  usually  received  in 
college,  is  obvious  from  the  inde- 
pendence with  which  he  maintained 
his  share  of  the  discipline,  and  the 
spirit  with  which  he  braved  censure 
and  obloquy  whenever  they  were  to 
be  met  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  duty.  If  like  other  men  of  tal- 
ents he  ever  had  any  propensity  to 
be  vain,  no  one  surely  ever  subdued 
it  more  completely ;  no  one  ever 
had  a 'stronger  perception  of  the 
weakness  it  implies,  or  guarded  him- 
self more  efiectually  against  be- 
traying it.  In  the  unreserved  con- 
fidence which  subsisted  between  us 
for  several  years,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber a  single  instance,  even  in  the 
most  private  communications,  when 
that  infirmity  was  fairly  developed. 
So  aware  was  he  of  the  liability  of 
distinguished  men  to  exhibit  vanity, 
or  at  least  to  be  suspected  of  it,  that 
his  feelings  were  wounded  by  any 
allusion  to  his  superiority,  because 
it  seemed  to  imply  that  he  had  the 
weakness  to  be  pleased  with  flattery. 
On  subjects  of  this  kind  his  delicacy 
was  remarkable,  and  even,  as  I 
thought,  excessive  ;  for  it  was  hard- 
ly safe  to  carry  the  confidence  of 
friendship  so  far  as  to  allude  to  any 
of  the  honors  he  had  acquired.  This 
was  one  reason  why  he  avoided 
rather  than  courted  those  topics  of 


conversation  which  afforded  him  pe* 
culiar  opportunities  for  display.  He 
did  not  like  to  converse  on  mathe* 
matical  subjects  in  mixed  company, 
and  was  mortified  when  any  one 
seemed  to  introduce  such  topics  on 
his  account,  because  it  perhaps  im- 
plied, either  that  he  would  be  fond 
of  such  an  opportunity  to  exhibit 
himself,  or  (what  he  disliked  as 
much)  it  indicated  an  opinion  that 
he  was  unable  to  converse  on  other 
subjects.  In  his  aversion  to  open 
praise,  while  he  was  so  deeply  mor- 
tified at  disgrace  and  so  studious  to 
acquire  solid  reputation,  he  seems 
to  have  resembled  the  late  Mr.  Cav- 
endish, a  distinguished  British  phi- 
losopher, who  is  said  to  have  been 
so  studious  of  accuracy,  that  hardly 
an  error  was  ever  detected  in  all  he 
wrote,  and  still  so  averse  to  flattery 
as  to  have  retired  in  confusion  from 
a  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, because  in  an  introduction  to 
a  learned  foreigner,  his  merits  were 
mentioned  with  more  freedom  than 
suited  his  modesty. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Fisher  as  a 
man  of  honor  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  following  incident.  It  was  ac- 
cidentally known  that  while  a  stu- 
dent, he  had  been  admitted  into 
very  close  confidence  by  his  tutor, 
who  was  scarcely  able  to  read  a 
syllable  on  account  of  a  chronic 
weakness  of  the  eyes.  Several 
years  afterwards,  one  of  Mr.  Fish- 
er^s  companions  incidentally  alluded 
to  tKe  privations  of  that  gentleman, 
and  intimated  to  Mr.  F.  his  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  that  he  supplied 
the  deficiency.  He  declined  any 
conversation  on  the  subject,  but  cour- 
teously drew  off  his  friend  to  an- 
other topic.  A  subsequent  conver- 
sation enabled  me  to  see  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  he  was  governed, 
which  was  this :  In  order  to  keep  a 
secret  faithfully^  toe  must  not  let  it 
be  knottm  that  we  possess  it. 

Professor  Fisher,  in  accordance 
with  both  his  nature  and  habit,  was 
veiy  cautious  in  farming  his  reli- 
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gious  opinions.  From  some  pre* 
vailing  tenets  of  his  fathers,  he  was 
inclined  to  dissent;  on  others  his 
belief  was  suspended ;  but  he  never 
settled,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  be- 
lief which  President  Dwight  would 
have  considered  essentially  errone- 
ous. In  many  instances  he  admit- 
ted the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  but  re- 
jected some  of  the  arguments  by 
which  it  was  usually  defended.  He 
was  a  firm  believer  in  divine  reve- 
lation ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  the  graces  of  religion  had  taken 
deep  root  in  the  heart  of  one  so 
constant  in  the  performance  of  its 
outward  and  sacred  duties,  and  so 
exemplary  in  the  practice  of  its  pure 
virtues.  I  have  heard  him  mention 
the  recurrence  to  his  mind  of  those 
subjects  on  which  he  had  been  in- 
tensely engaged  during  the  week,  as 
severe  temptations  which  he  experi- 
enced on  the  Sabbath ;  but  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  few  scholars 
who  devoted  themselves  so  exclu- 
sively on  that  day  to  its  sacred  em- 
ployments. For  his  daily  reading 
in  die  Scriptures,  his  common  rule 
was  two  chapters.  In  perusing  the 
evangelists,  it  was  his  favorite  meth- 
od to  carry  on  together  the  diflferent 
accounts  of  the  same  transaction  by 


the  aid  of  Newcomb's  Harmony.  I 
have  heard  him  more  than  once  Ex- 
press the  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction which  he  derived  from  that 
work. 

We  read  of  poets  who  had  reach- 
ed their  full  maturity  at  the  age  to 
which  our  friend  had  attained,  and 
were  never  able  to  surpass  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  youthful  muse. 
But  the  intellectual  powers  of  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  were  not  of  this  class. 
Brilliancy  is  an  attribute  which  may 
speedily  acquire  its  utmost  limits ; 
but  capacity  and  strength  admit  of 
indefinite  enlargement.  Mr.  Fisher 
possessed,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the 
power  and  the  habit  of  application, 
which  were  necessary  to  augment 
that  capacity  and  strength  beyond 
any  limits  which  we  can  assign.  I 
looked  with  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations to  a  period  when  they 
would  reach  a  consummation  equal" 
ed  by  few  of  his  contemporaries. 
What  peculiar  reason,  therefore, 
have  we  to  deplore  his  untimely 
fate! 

Quia  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modui 
Tam  cari  capitis  ? 
Ergo  Quintiiium  perpetuus  sopor 
Urget  P  cui  Pudor  et  Justitia*  aoror 
Incorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas, 
Quando  ullam  invenient  parein  ? 


THE   LITURGY    OF    THE    PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH    IN    AMERICA. 


We  are  aware  that  in  attempting 
to  review  the  liturgy  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  we  shall  awaken 
some  jealousies,  and  perhaps  bring 
upon  ourselves  many  denunciations. 
Inquiry  concerning  this  work  seems 
to  have  been  long  since  laid  asleep ; 
and  it  has  been  permitted  to  oc- 
cupy its  place  undisturbed  as  the 
ritual  of  a  respectable  denomina- 
tion which  uncharitableness  alone 
can  call  in  question.  It  has  so  long 
been  held  forth  as  ^^  our  excellent 
liturgy"  with  no  one  to  dispute  the 


appellation,  that  many  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  it  are  beginning  to 
suppose  that  it  is  a  summary  of 
evangelical  doctrine  to  which  no 
reasonable  objection  can  be  made, 
except  the  use  of  a  perpetual  form. 
When  .therefore  this  objection  is 
by  any  means  surmounted,  noth- 
ing remains  to  prevent  their  adopt- 
ing the  liturgy  as  a  convenient 
vehicle  of  their  public  devotions. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  that  if  they 
get  under  the  shadow  of  this  liturgy 
Uiey  can  escape  from  all  the  agita- 
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tions  of  the  religious  community, 
and  enjoy  the  calm  of  repose. 
They  can  be  intrenched,  as  they 
think,  in  this  *^  form  of  sound  words,'' 
falsely  so  called,  as  we  shall  show 
by  and  by,  where  no  heresies  and 
no  angry  discussions  can  reach 
them.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
no  creeds  or  liturgies  can  hold  men 
in  the  truth  if  they  only  have  the 
disposition  to  depart  from  it,  or  pre- 
vent agitation  if  life  enough  remains 
to  be  conscious  of  error.  There 
are  among  those  who  use  this  litur- 
gy as  a  formula  of  devotion,  men 
of  all  theological  parties,  from  the 
strict  and  pious  Calvinist  and  the 
pious  Arminian  down  to  the  So- 
cinian  and  the  Universalist  And 
whatever  the  words  of  this  formu- 
lary may  be,  each  class  find  some 
method  of  interpretation,  or  some 
compromise  with  conscience,  so  as 
to  use  them  without  hesitation. 

Those  whose  early  associations 
have  been  formed  in  veneration  of 
this  liturgy  may  be  wounded  in  their 
feelings  by  seeing  its  merits  dispu- 
ted. But  much  as  we  should  regret 
such  a  result  of  our  labors,  and  far 
as  we  desire  to  be  from  speaking 
evil  of  any  man,  our  regard  for 
truth  compels  us  to  speak  out  the 
real  convictions  of  our  minds.  In 
this  age  of  liberty  and  of  free  dis- 
cussion, we  hope  that  no  instrument 
of  man's  device  is  too  sacred  to  ad- 
mit of  examination.  We  feel  call- 
ed upon  to  speak  freely,  though  we 
trust  kindly,  not  so  much  for  the 
benefit  of  our  Episcopal  brethren, 
for  we  are  not  such  novices  in  hu- 
man nature  as  to  expect  to  convince 
men  who  are  already  committed,  as 
for  the  benefit  of  some  in  our  own 
communion.  We  have  observed 
with  pain  a  disposition  in  some 
to  leave  the  beautiful,  simple,  and 
apostolical  churches  of  our  ances- 
tors, to  which  all  our  free  institutions 
owe  their  existence,  for  the  Ynore 
pompous  forms  of  the  British  hier- 
archy, not  knowing,  as  we  ^ink, 
whither  they  go.    There  is  a  cer* 


tain  imposing  effect  which  is  mis- 
taken for  devotional  feeling;  and 
the  interest  they  may  be  induced  to 
take  in  the  ceremonial  appears  to 
them  an  interest  in  religion  itself. 
Hence  instead  of  worshiping  the 
invisible  God,  they  have  been  un- 
consciously attracted  by  the  parade 
and  show  with  which  that  service  is 
surrounded.  Many  there  doubtless 
are  who,  through  the  medium  of 
these  forms,  worship  the  Lord  God 
of  our  fathers  in  sincerity  and  truth, 
in  consequence  of  early  associations 
and  long  continued  habit.  But 
when  they  who  have  been  accus* 
tomed  to  a  simple  mode  of  worship 
— a  mode  in  which  nothing  but  God 
is  brought  to  the  mind — ^become 
enamored  of  these  forms,  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  serious  examinatioa 
whether  they  are  not  losing  that  love 
of  God  lyhich  is  satisfied  with  ap- 
proaching his  gracious  throne  di- 
rectly, without  the  assistance  or  in- 
tervention of  an  imposing  ritual. 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  imposing 
effect  of  the  Episcopal  liturgy  upon 
some  minds,  results  not  so  much 
from  the  liturgy  itself,  as  from  the 
circumstances  by  which  it  is  usually 
surrounded.  Let  the  robes  of  th^ 
clergy  be  dropped  ;  let  the  various 
ceremonies  of  pomp  and  show  be 
dispensed  with ;  let  the  splendid 
church  and  the  splendid  congrega- 
tion be  absent ;  and  let  the  simple 
cave  or  upper  chamber  of  the  prim- 
itive Christian,  or  the  bam  of  the 
western  missionary  be  the  place  of 
worship ;  and  how  naked  would  the 
liturgy  appear!  How  inappropri- 
ate and  how  absurd !  We  have 
seen  this  exemplified  in  a  country 
church  hardly  capacious  enou^  to 
hold  two  hundred  persons,  and  that 
not  well  filled,  the  clergyman  not 
deigning  to  change  his  dress,  and 
the  people  not  instructed  in  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  services.  The 
entire  absence  of  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  a  laige  congrega- 
tion, the  surplice,  the  organ,  the 
multitudinous  uproar  of  many  voi- 
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ces,  and  all  the  other  regular  wheels 
of  the  machine,  struck  the  mind 
with  a  sense  of  vacuity  altogether 
beyond  description.  We  thought 
of  the  superiority  of  our  own  sim* 
pie  worship,  whose  essential  requi* 
sites  are  present  whether  it  is  per* 
formed  in  a  splendid  church  or  in  a 
log  hut,  whether  it  has  a  crowded 
assembly  of  fashionable  people,  or 
a  small  collection  of  plain  men 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  the  western 
wilds.  And  this  is  precisely  the 
effect  of  the  primitive,  apostolical 
worship.  These  are  precisely  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  fre« 
quently  performed. 

We  have  many  objections  to  a 
stereotyped  form  of  prayer  as  clog- 
ging the  free  aspirations  of  the  soul, 
and  as  ill  suited  to  the  varying  exigen- 
cies of  human  life  which  constantly 
arise.  In  prosperity  or  adversity; 
amid  the  ravages  of  desolating  sick- 
ness ;  after  fire  or  sword  may  have 
laid  waste  the  land,  or  an  earth- 
quake have  swallowed  up  multitudes 
of  the  people ;  or  a  tornado  swept 
over  their  habitations  ;  or  some 
great  and  signal  deliverance  from 
such  evils  may  have  been  had  ;  in 
the  excitement  of  fear,  or  sorrow, 
or  joy  ;^-it  is  the  same  dead  form. 
The  great  subject  of  absorbing  in- 
terest which  fills  the  public  mind 
must  have  no  place  in  the  devotions 
of  the  sanctuary,  unless  the  bishop 
vouchsafe  to  send  a  prayer,  as  Bish- 
op Onderdonk  of  New  York  did 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  chol- 
era in  1832.  This  may  come  too 
late.  And  when  it  comes  it  is  laid 
up  in  one  corner  of  the  service  as 
a  mere  appendix  to  the  usual  forms. 
The  chilling  circumstance  of  its 
origin  not  in  the  heart  of  the  sup- 
plicant, but  in  foreign  prescription, 
gives  an  air  of  formality  to  it  which 
well  accords  with  the  place  to  which 
it  is  assigned,  but  destroys  the  whole 
spirit  with  which  a  prayer  should  be 
offered.  There  is  indeed  a  prayer 
in  the  book  for  ''  a  time  of  great 
sickness  and  mortality,'^  but  it  oc< 


cupies  a  small  space ;  and  is  so  lit- 
tle in  accordance  with  the  over- 
whelming impressions  of  such  a 
season,  tfiat  it  falls  far  short  of  the 
subject.  It  is  manifest  that  the  au- 
thor drew  it  up  in  other  circumstan- 
ces than  those  to  which  he  would 
apply  it,  and  had  no  deep  sense  of 
the  sympathies  which  would  then 
be  excited  and  the  bleeding  hearts 
which  would  appear  before  God. 
And  this  is  the  character,  mutatis 
mutandiSj  of  nearly  all  the  short 
prayers — concluded  too  in  such  a 
uniform  manner  that  no  wave  of 
feeling  is  suffered  to  break  the  even 
surface  of  the  waters.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  mere  repetition 
of  words,  like  the  prescription  in 
the  Romish  manuals  for  so  many 
paternosters  and  so  many  aoe  ma^ 
riasj  were  the  intention ;  for  therq 
is  no  time  for  the  heart  to  kindle 
before  a  stop  is  made,  and  a  new 
prayer  begun.  The  total  blank 
which  this  liturgy  presents,  and 
which  every  liturgy  must  needs  pre- 
sent in  regard  to  every  great  and 
absorbing  interest  occasionally  aris- 
ing, which  ought  to  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  prayer  in  the  Christian  as- 
sembly, creates  a  corresponding 
blank  in  the  heart  It  prevents  the 
full  flow  of  feeling  which  the  de- 
vout worshiper  would  otherwise 
possess.  While  he  muses  on  the 
subject  which  occupies  his  thoughts 
and  those  of  the  community,  the 
fire  bums ;  but  when  he  goes  into 
the  house  of  God  he  finds  nothing 
to  meet  the  peculiar  state  of  things. 
It  is  all  the  same  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

We  might  object  further,  and  say 
that  a  stereotyped  form  of  prayer 
is  contrary  to  inspired  example ;  all 
the  prayers  reccwrded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures being  such  as  arose  out  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  Lord's  prayer,  the 
only  form  given,  being  a  mere  mod- 
el in  opposition  to  the  vain  repeti- 
tions of  the  heathen,  and  not  a  form 
which  there  is  any  evidence  the 
Apostles  ever  used.    A  liturgy  is 
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contrary  also  to  the  usage  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  earliest  and  purest  ages 
of  the  church.  And  moreover,  this 
liturgy  is  a  form  established  in  an 
age  of  comparative  darkness,  when 
the  church  had  hardly  begun  to  put 
on  her  beautiful  garments.  But 
none  of  these  points  do  we  intend 
to  enlarge  upon.  Great  as  these 
objections  are,  other  and  weightier 
objections  press  upon  our  irfinds. 
Having  been  long  familiar  with  the 
liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  church,  we 
deem  it  our  duty  and  our  privilege 
to  give  our  opinion. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  we 
beg  leave  to  state  a  few  facts  in  re* 
flud  to  the  origin  of  this  liturgy. 
AH  the  reformers  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  as  might  have 
been  expected  by  degrees.  During 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  when  the 
Papal  authority  was  first  cast  off  in 
England,  the  Romish  liturgy  con- 
tinued in  use.  In  the  reign  of  his 
successor,  Edward  VI,  Cranmer 
and  others  made  several  important 
changes  by  which  they  intended  to 
reject  the  idolatry  of  Rome.  At 
this  time  the  church  was  confessed- 
ly not  fully  reformed,  but  only  in 
the  progress  of  reformation.  The 
clergy  were  extremely  ignorant, 
very  few  of  them  being  able  to 
preach,  and  some  of  them  hardly 
able  to  read.  On  this  account, 
homilies  were  composed  which  they 
were  commanded  by  the  king's  au- 
thority to  read  in  the  churches,  in- 
stead of  bringing  forth  their  own 
crude  notions  in  the  way  of  preach- 
ing. As  they  could  not  preach,  they 
could  not  pray  to  the  edification  of 
the  people ;  and  therefore  a  form  of 
prayer  was  as  necessary  as  a  form 
of  preaching.  The  sources  from 
which  Cranmer  and  his  associates 
derived  the  liturgy,  were  certain  Ro- 
mish missals,  such  as  Sarum,  York, 
Hereford,  Bangor,  and  Lincoln. 
The  liturgy  thus  composed,  was 
sanctioned  by  act  of  Parliament  Jan. 
15,  1548,  no  less  than  eight  bishops 
protesting,  but  no  convocation  of 


the  clergy  being  had.*  The  reign 
of  Edward  was  short,  being  onlj 
about  six  years.  The  five  years 
following  were  occupied  by  the 
reign  of  Mary,  who  restored  the 
Popish  forms,  and  repudiated  the 
liturgy  of  Cranmer.  When  Eliza* 
beth  came  to  the  throne,  thoagh 
from  policy  or  education  favorable 
to  the  reformed  religion,  she  was 
very  desirous  of  conciliating  her 
Popish  subjects.  Cranmer  and  Rid- 
ley, and  the  other  devout  men  who 
had  begun  to  reform  the  liturgy  in 
the  days  of  King  Edward,  had  been 
offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  Moloch 
of  Popery  in  the  reign  of  Bfary. 
The  same  zeal  for  perfecting  the 
liturgy,  therefore,  no  longer  per- 
vaded the  councils  of  the  church  of 
England.  Elizabeth  ordered  the 
liturgy  of  Edward  to  be  used  in  the 
churches,  carefully  expunging  some 
of  the  passages  which  she  appro* 
bended  would  be  particularly  ofieo* 
sive  to  the  Papists.t  The  reformat 
tion  was  now  to  be  stopped  just 
where  it  was ;  and  the  liturgy  which 
was  composed  in  the  incipient  stages 
of  the  Reformation,  was  now  stereo- 
typed for  all  future  time.  Fixed 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

*  We  constantly  see  in  the  writings  of 
Episcopal  divines  the  sayings  of  the 
Prayer-book  quoted  as  the  sayings  of  the 
church.  The  church  says  so  and  so— 
she  declares — she  ordains — she  requires — 
she  expects — she  approves,  Ac.  Ac,  We 
learn  here  who  this  lady  is.  She  is  no 
other  than  the  British  parliament.  The 
Prayer-book  is  one  of  her  acts  just  as 
truly  as  the  Taw  of  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion to  the  crown.  This  is  "  the  cAvrcA" 
who  speaks  so  authoritatively. 

t  Toe  following  passage  id  the  litany 
of  King  Edward  was  stricken  out  by  or- 
d^r  of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth  :  "  From  the  ty- 
ranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  all  bis 
detestable  enormities,  fjood  Lord  deliver 
us."  The  rubric  declaring  that  by  kneel- 
ing at  the  sacrament  no  adoration  was 
intended  to  the  corporeal  presence  of 
Christ,  was  also  stricken  out.  This  bow- 
ever  was  restored  in  the  reign  of  Charlee 
II,  but  it  is  not  in  the  American  Prayer- 
book.  ^See  Neal's  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans, Vol.  I,  pp.  177  and  37o,  edition  1816, 
Newburyport.) 
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when  every  thing  was  unsettled,  this 
is  the  work  which  in  England  has 
continued  with  no  material  alteration 
unchanged  to  the  present  day,  and 
in  this  country  has  had  few  altera- 
tions, except  in  accommodation  to 
the  change  of  political  institutions* 
In  the  time  of  Cranmer,  the  public 
mind  was  unprepared  to  dispense 
with  a  liturgy,  as  such  a  mode  of 
worship  had  been  Ions  in  use.  It 
was  the  progress  of  religious  know- 
ledge and  of  freedom  which  induced 
the  Puritans  to  pray  themselves,  in- 
stead of  using  other  men's  prayers. 
Whether  Cranmer  and  his  asso- 
ciates, had  they  lived,  would  have 
proceeded  to  a  farther  reformation 
of  the  liturgy,  or  whether  they 
would  have  dispensed  with  a  liturgy 
entirely,  is  a  subject  on  which  there 
will  be  different  opinions.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  liturgy  as 
it  now  is,  was  established  under  the 
supreme  influence  of  a  sovereign 
who  was  a  jealous  guardian  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  quite  willing 
to  retain  every  relic  of  Popery  which 
could  be  reconciled  with  her  own 
supremacy.  That  a  work  which 
had  its  origin  in  such  circumstances 
should  serve  as  a  directory  of  wor- 
ship in  this  enlightened  age,  in  the 
progress  of  missionary  enterprise, 
in  the  multiplication  of  revivals  of 
religion,  and  in  the  dawn  of  the 
millennium ;  and  especially  that  it 
should  satisfy  those  who  have  known 
how  to  worship  God  in  a  manner 
which  admits  a  free  expression 
of  feeling  in  accordance  with  the 
change  of  times,  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  the  maturity  of  the  church, 
is  to  us  a  matter  both  of  regret  and 
surprise. 

As  the  book  was  compiled  in  the 
infancy  of  Protestantism,  when  Po- 
pery was  for  the  most  part  the  reli- 
gion of  the  people,  there  is  a  great 
accommodation  to  the  latter  religion 
in  its  general  arrangement.  Hence 
we  find  not  only  Christmas  provid- 
ed for  without  any  scriptural  author- 
ity, but  Advent,   Epiphany,  Ash 
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Wednesday,  Lent,  Good  Friday, 
Easter,  dec.  &c.  We  find  also  St. 
Andrew's  day,  St  Thomas's  day, 
St  Stephen's,  St  John's,  St  Mark's, 
St  Matthew's,  St  Bartholomew's, 
6uy.  dec.  And  though  some  of  the 
saints'  days  of  the  Bomish  ritual 
are  omitted,  abundant  compensation 
is  made  for  the  omission  by  the 
appointment  of  All  SainU*  day. 
Sk)  if  they  should  fail  of  paying 
due  honor  to  any  one  saint,  this 
comprehensive  day  may  atone  for 
it  To  say  nothing  of  the  Popish 
system  of  canonizing  particular  per- 
sons, as  though  John,  or  Matthew, 
or  Stephen,  were  any  more  a  saint 
than  other  Christians,  this  part  of 
the  Prayer-book  is  plainly  contrary 
to  Protestantism,  and  contrary  to 
scripture.  What  authority  can  be 
produced  for  setting  apart  particular 
days  with  special  services,  in  refer- 
ence to  men  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves?  And  if  the  birth  of 
Christ  was  intended  to  be  celebra- 
ted rather  than  his  whole  work  of 
redemption,  why  is  there  no  hint  in 
the  Bible  whereby  we  can  deter- 
mine the  day  ?  And  why  is  it  a 
matter  of  perfect  uncertainty,  with 
all  the  lights  of  history,  upon  what 
day  that  event  fell  ?  So  also  we 
may  inquire  for  the  significancy  of 
Advent  ?  If  it  celebrates  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  as  the  word  would 
seem  to  imply,  what  advance  does 
it  make  upon  the  views  which  we 
receive  from  the  Bible  concerning 
the  coming  of  the  long  promised 
Messiah  ?  Why  should  '^  Epiphap 
ny,  or  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to 
the  Grentiles,"  be  made  a  particular 
feast,  when  that  idea  is  fundamen- 
tal to  the  very  existence  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  is  held  forth  in  every  exhi- 
bition of  Christ  which  is  made  to 
the  people  ?  What  is  accomplished 
in  the  work  of  man's  salvation  by 
Ash  Wednesday,  Lent,  Good  Fn- 
day?  Is  any  impression  created 
by  this  long  fast  more  lasting  or 
practical  than  by  the  ordinary 
preaching  of  the  gospel?     Whal 
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does  Easter  Sunday  mean  in  com- 
memoiation  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  when  every  Sunday  is  in- 
tended for  the  same  thing  ?  And 
Trinity  Sunday? — we  confess  we 
are  in  darkness  here  also.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  learn  any 
plausible  reason  for  such  a  day. 
Surely  ^^the  church''  does  not  re« 
quire  a  worship  of  the  Trinity  more 
on  this  day  than  at  other  times. 
And  commemoration  here  is  out  of 
the  question.  In  our  humble  opinion^ 
a  day  called  Christian*Sunday  or 
God-Sunday,  would  have  been 
quite  as  proper.  The  truth  un* 
doubtedly  is,  that  all  those  days 
were  found  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
ritual,  and  at  the  early  period  in 
which  the  liturgy  was  compiled,  it 
did  not  occur  to  the  authors 'that 
they  could  be  dispensed  with.  ^^  The 
Annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,"  is  another  day  of  the  same 
character ;  and  as  no  gospel  truth 
is  made  plainer  or  more  efficient  by 
any  of  these  days,  we  can  not  con- 
ceive any  possible  use  to  which 
they  can  be  applied,  unless  it  is  to 
preserve  that  savor  of  Popery  which 
has  already  resulted  in  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  Puseyism. 

Nor  do  we  like,  any  better  than 
we  do  these  feasts  and  fasts,  the  ap- 
pellation of  ^^  priest,''  constantly  giv- 
en to  ministers  of  the  gospel,  ft  is 
contrary  to  New  Testament  usage, 
and  contrary  to  fact.  A  priest  is 
one  that  offers  sacrifices.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  ritual  retains  this  ap- 
pellation because  the  priest  is  sup- 
posed to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass ;  but  no  such  thing  is  pretend- 
ed by  any  true  Protestants.  Under 
the  Christian  dispensation  there  is 
but  one  priest,  the  great  ^^High 
Priest  of  our  profession,"  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  offered  up  one  sa- 
crifice for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
The  whole  body  of  Christians  are 
figuratively  called  ^^  an  holy  priest- 
hood to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices," 
but  no  one  class  are  so  designa- 
ted. 


We  regard  these  general  features 
of  the  Prayer-book,  together  with 
other  things  which  we  intend  to 
mention,  as  extremely  disastrous  lo 
the  cause  of  truth  and  experimental 
religion  in  the  Episcopal  church. 
If  the  idolatry  of  the  church  of 
Rome  is  not  directly  authorized  by 
the  liturgy,  yet  such  affinities  with 
it  are  retained,  as  may  easily  decoy 
men  into  it*  We  believe  that  the 
Popish  dress  of  the  litui^  furnishes 
a  half-way  house  to  Popery  itself; 
and  that  the  entertainmentB  of  thai 
house  being  served  up  with  exclu- 
sive pretensions  to  ordination  and 
validity  of  ordinances,  and  sonde 
mysterious  sanctity  or  power  con* 
veyed  by  the  imposition  of  the 
bishop's  hands  from  the  Apostles 
through  the  church  of  Rome,  lead 
directly  to  this  result!  And  in* 
stead  of  wondering  that  there  have 


*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  less  than 
three  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  church 
in  CoDnecucut  ha^e,  within  the  last  £▼• 
and  twenty  yeara,  become  Papista.  W« 
allude  to  Dr.  Kewley  of  Middletown, 
Mr.  Barber  of  Waterbury,  and  Mr.  White 
of  Derby. 

t  We  use  the  phraae  vuHditf  ^  orde- 
ncnce^,  because  thia  is  the  current  lan- 
guage of  Episcopalians ;  but  we  confess 
we  hare  never  been  able  to  attach  an  in* 
telligible  idea  to  it  We  conceive  an  oi^ 
dinance  to  be  valid  if  accompanied  by 
the  divine  blessing,  and  invalid  if  not. 
That  is,  we  do  not  conceive  that  ordinan- 
ces are  any  thing  in  themselves  but  only 
as  they  affect  the  heart,  or  teach  aom« 
important  tnith.  If  a  ainner  hears  the 
sospel  and  is  induced  by  it  to  give  up  his 
neart  to  Christ,  becoming  regenerate  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  suppose  his  recene- 
ration  is  valid  whoever  may  have  eeea 
the  preacher ;  and  to  question  the  validi- 
ty or  preaching  which  issues  in  salvatioa, 
appears  to  us  supreme  nonsense.  So  also 
ir  a  Christian  communes  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  brethren  at  the 
Lord's  table  and  finds  spiritual  noorisli- 
ment  thereby,  in  our  plain  way  of  think- 
ing the  ordinance  is  valid  to  him  whether 
the  bishop's  hands  had  been  laid  on  the 
administrator  or  not  The  validity  of 
ordinances  is  a  phrase  which  takes  ils 
oriffin  from  the  same  Popery  that  talks  of 
holy  vestments,  holy  houses,  consecrated 
buryinc  grounds,  holy  wafera,  holy  wa- 
ter, holy  cracifizaa,  dbc. 
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been  so  many  examples  of  it,  we 
father  wonder  that  there  have  been 
so  few.  We  regard  the  recent 
developments  under  the  name  of 
Tractarianism,  as  much  the  same 
thing,  and  arising  from  the  same 
cause.  There  is  a  broad  founda- 
tion laid  for  this  error  in  the  usages 
and  preaching  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  the  affinity  produced 
by  them  to  something  difierent  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  Protestant  world. 
We  believe  it  will  be  found  that  no 
where  among  Protestants  has  the 
principle  prevailed,  that  ordination 
in  ordfer  to  be  legitimate,  must  be 
derived  in  uninterrupted  succession 
from  the  apostles,  except  in  the 
English  Episcopal  church  and  the 
offiihoots  from  her.  We  see  in  this 
&ct  how  far  the  idea  is  from  the 
Scriptures,  since  nobody  has  dis- 
covered it  but  English  churchmen 
and  those  who  have  imbibed  their 
modes  of  thinkbg.  When  Bancroft, 
chaplain  to  Archbishop  Whitgifl, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Ix>ndon,  first 
broached  this  idea  in  1566,  it  was 
received  with  misgivings  by  nearly 
all  that  heard  it  Some  were  afraid 
it  would  prejudice  the  Queen's  pre* 
logative ;  for  if  the  bishops  acted 
by  divine  right  derived  through  the 
church  of  Rome,  what  would  be« 
come  of  her  supremacy  as  head  of 
the  church  ?  Others  were  afraid 
of  disaffecting  the  foreign  Protest* 
ants,  and  by  a  new  doctrine  sepa* 
rating  themselves  from  their  com- 
munion. The  effect  which  Bancroft 
intended  of  elevating  the  hierarchy, 
then  confessedly  founded  on  human 
authority,  above  Presbyterianism, 
would  hardly  compensate,  ^in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  adherents 
of  the  church  of  England,  for  the 
loss  of  the  confidence  of  the  Pro* 
testant  churches  abroad.  The  idea 
however  was  so  consonant  to  pre* 
latical  pride  that  it  rapidly  gained 
the  ascendancy;  and  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  the  present  day 
with  no  abatement  of  its  arrogant 
pretensions.    Were  there  any  foun* 


dation  for  this  idea  of  apostolic  suc- 
cession, the  Nestorian  bishop  who 
has  lately  left  our  shores  for  his 
own  land,  could  put  in  a  claim  for 
it  infinitely  better  than  any  of  our 
Episcopal  brethren  in  this  country 
or  in  England.  But  he  discarded 
the  idea.  Protestants  are  the  last 
persons  in  the  world  who  can  rea- 
sonably assert  such  a  claim ;  for 
they  fnust  derive  it  through  the 
church  of  Rome — a  church  Which 
has  long  ago  excommunicated  them 
all.  They  can  not  therefore  with 
any  show  of  reason  pretend  to  ex* 
ercise  powers  which  she  who  gave 
them  has  officially  taken  away.  If 
the  church  of  England  ever  had 
that  imaginary  thing,  the  apostolic 
succession,  it  was  taken  from  her  ^ 
by  the  supreme  authority  from  which 
it  was  derived.  If  a  man  derives 
authority  to  exercise  the  office  of  a 
sheriff  from  the  government,  and 
the  same  government  revokes  that 
authority,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  sheriff 
no  longer ;  and  he  can  neither  com* 
municate*  the  office  to  others  nor 
exercise  it  hunself,  unless  by  other 
authority  than  that  from  whkh  he 
derived  it.  So  also  the  church  of 
England,  having  been  disfranchised 
in  ti^e  Roman  commonwealth,  must 
look  elsewhere  for  her  authority,  or 
it  is  all  a  vain  pretense.  She  can 
do  nothing  by  virtue  of  authority 
from  Rome,  Rome  having  taken 
back  whatever  she  gave.  This  prin- 
ciple extends  of  course  to  her  de* 
scendant  in  America.  If  it  should 
be  said  that  the  power  being  once 
communicated  is  inalienable,  that 
ordination  impresses  an  indelible 
character ;  we  reply,  we  can  form 
no  idea  of  such  a  thing,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  others  can.  And 
that  our  Episcopal  brothren  do  not 
credit  it,  appears  from  the  fact  that 
they  sometimes  depose  a  minister 
and  by  that  means  obliterate  his 
clerical  character,  the  imposition  of 
the  bishop's  hands  notwithstanding. 
Had  the  reformation  in  the  Eng- 
lish church  proceeded  fartberi  and 
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the  liturgy  been  founded  strictly  on 
the  principles  of  Protestantism, 
holding  forth  in  every  shape  an  db- 
horrence  of  Popery — ^rejectin^  even 
an  innocent  usage  which  had  been 
prostituted  to  idolatry,  and  associa- 
ted with  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  as  the  Puritans  wished  ;  and 
had  the  pride  and  self-glorification 
of  Bancroft  and  his  coadjutors  met 
with  a  proper  rebuke,  we  should 
have  seen  at  this  day  the  mother 
church  in  England,  and  her  daugh- 
ter in  America,  much  less  exposed 
to  the  influx  of  Romish  doctrines. 
When  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  per- 
ceived that  even  so  sacred  a  relic 
of  antiquity  as  the  brazen  serpent 
of  Moses  was  perverted  to  idolatry, 
*^he  brake  it  in  pieces,**  and  by 
way  of  derision  ^^  called  it  Nehush- 
tan/*  Had  the  men  who  gave 
character  to  the  English  church 
been  such  thorough  reformers,  that 
communion  would  never  have  been 
cursed  as  it  now  is  with  the  mani- 
festation of  a  propensity  to  relapse 
into  the  worst  doctrines  of  Roman- 
ism. We  repeat  it,  then,  that  the 
Popish  tendencies  of  the  liturgy, 
supported  by  exclusive  pretensions 
to  validity  of  ordination  and  of  sa- 
craments derived  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  prepare  the  mind  for  a 
return  to  Popery.  When  therefore 
Romish  doctrine  appears  in  the  Ox- 
ford tracts,  and  circulates  exten- 
sively among  those  who  have  lived 
under  such  an  influence,  it  is  as 
seed  suited  to  the  soil  already  wa- 
tered to  receive  it.  It  springs  up 
and  bears  fruit  abundantly.  Aside 
from  all  other  evidence,  th^  single 
fact  that  Puseyism  finds  all  its  dis- 
ciples among  the  jure  divino  Epis- 
copalians, is  proof  enough  of  our 
assertion.  Other  Protestants  have 
no  more  thought  of  becoming  Pu- 
seyites  than  of  becoming  Moham- 
medans ;  an  argument  af\er  the 
manner  of  the  Oxford  divines  hav- 
ing not  the  shadow  of  plausibility 
to  their  minds. 
The  fonns-of  address  to  the  peo* 


pie  which  are  interspersed  through- 
out the  Prayer-book,  were  well 
enough  to  serve  a  temporary  pur- 
pose, but  are  miserably  adapted  for 
perpetual  use.  When  the  clergy 
were  so  ignorant  that  they  could 
not  make  an  address  themselves,  it 
was  right  and  proper  to  compose 
one  for  them ;  but  when  they  are 
able  to  write  sermons  these  forms 
ought  to  be  given  up.  There  is  an 
obvious  objection  to  them,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  one  set  of  words 
frequently  repeated  as  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  people,  becomes  of  course 
a  matter  of  no  significancy.  It  la 
like  a  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  sermon  from  sabbath  to  sab- 
bath, which  would  be  an  intolerable 
annoyance.  The  first  of  these  ad- 
dresses is  singularly  defective  in  its 
style  and  composition,  abounding 
in  tautologies  which  no  preacher  of 
the  present  day  would  dare  to  put 
forth.  The  people  are  exhorted  to 
admowledge  and  confess  their  man- 
ifold sins  and  mckedness — not  to 
dissemble  nor  cloak  them^  when  they 
assemble  and  meet  together.  They 
are  to  ask  those  things  which  are 
requisite  and  necessary.  These  de- 
fects of  language  in  an  ordinary 
exhortation  would  be  considered 
unpardonable.  The  reason  they 
are  not  noticed  here  is,  that  the 
whole  exhortation  is  a  mere  dead 
tetter,  serving  oqly  to  fill  up  a  place 
in  the  book  without  any  meaning. 
It  is  moreover  somewhat  absurd,  or 
at  least  it  presupposes  a  remarkable 
degree  of  indifference  to  public 
worship,  that  the  worshipers  should 
need  twice  a  day  to  be  exhorted  in 
the  sai^e  words  to  pray,  when  that 
is  the  very  object  for  which  they 
are  assembled.  Not  only  this,  but 
all  the  addresses  seem  to  proceed 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  minis- 
ter is  incompetent  to  do  any  thing 
but  read  other  men*s  thoughts — an 
hypothesis  which  was  no  doubt 
founded  in  truth  in  respect  to  many 
when  the  Prayer-book  was  first 
OHnposed,  but  by  no  means  so  at 
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the  present  day.  Nothing  is  placed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  officiating 
minister  but  the  reading  or  omitting 
to  read  some  portions  of  the  ap* 
pointed  service.  What  a  contempts 
uous  treatment  is  this  of  the  clergy  !* 
Let  us  now  examine  tl^e  services 
prescribed  for  every  Sabbath.  We 
have  already  remarked  upon  the 
address  to  the  people  as  unhappy 
for  the  present  day,  however  it 
might  have  answered  a  temporary 
purpose  in  the  day  in  which  it  was 
first  composed.  The  ^'  general  con* 
fession^'  which  follows,  is  an  admi* 

*  The  addresses  in  the  Prayer-book, 
not  only  presuppose  that  the  clergy  are 
icDorant  and  incompetent  to  teach,  but 
they  also  manifestly  assume,  that  the 
people  are  so  profoundly  ignorant  as  to 
Deed  to  be  told,  over  and  over,  continu- 
ally, the  first  principles — the  very  rudi- 
ments of  (he  Christian  religion.  Thus, 
in  the  address  at  the  opening  of  the  daily 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  the  people 
are  not  only  exhorted  to  ^ay — as  if  they 
did  not  know  (or  what  purpose  they  had 
come  together — but  they  are  treated  as 
bein^  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  or  so 
stupid  as  not  to  consider,  that  the  Scrip- 
ture inculcates  the  sii^uLiuss  of  n\9Xk»  and 
the  necessity  of  repentance.  And  there- 
lore,  with  qiuch  formality,  these  elemen- 
tary truths  are  drawn  out,  and  amplified, 
and  urged,  in  two  long,  complicated,  and 
heavy  sentences,  as  a  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  the  ordinary  worship  of  God. 
The  minister  must  say :  "  Dearly  beloved 
brethren,  the  Scripture  movelh  [admon- 
isbeth]  us,  in  sundry  places,  to  acknowl- 
edge and  confess  our  manifold  sins  and 
wickedness,  and  that  we  should  not  dis- 
semble nor  cloak  them  before  the  face  of 
Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  but 
confess  them  witb  an  humble,  lowly, 
penitent  and  obedient  heart ;  to  the  end 
that  we  may  obtain  forgiveness  of  the 
same,  by  [through]  his  infinite  goodness 
and  mercy.  And  although  [as]  we  ought, 
at  all  times,  humbly  to  acknowledge  our 
■ins  before  God,  yet  ought  we  [we  ought] 
chiefly  [especially]  so  to  do,  when  we 
assemble  and  meet  together,  to  render 
thanks  for  the  great  benefits  that  we  have 
received  at  his  bands,  to  set  forth  his  most 
worthy  praise,  [to  render  him  deserved 
homage,]  to  hear  his  most  holy  word, 
and  to  ask  those  things  which  are  requi- 
site and  necessary,  as  well  [both]  for  the 
bodv  as  [and]  the  soul." 

The  other  addresses  in  the  liturgy  pre- 
suppose, in  the  clergy  the  same  incom- 
petence to  instract,  and  ia  the  people  the 


rable  summary,  expressed  in  simple 
language,  though  altogether  too  gen- 
eral. It  is  inferior,  in  our  opinion, 
to  many  an  extempore  prayer  flow- 
ing from  a  full  heart,  deeply  im* 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  sin,  and 
richly  furnished  with  scriptural  lan- 
guage. But  yet  it  is  excellent.  The 
absolution  which  follows,  however, 
is  a  perfect  nullity.  It  seems  to  be 
It  general  principle  of  the  liturgy, 
that  when  confession  is  made,  abso- 
lution follows.  This  can  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  fact  that  some- 
thing like  absolution,  or  at  least 

same  profound  ignoranee  and  stupidity. 
Thev  are  also  drawn  up  in  a  style  equally 
feeble,  prolix  and  inelegant.  See  the  ad- 
dresses to  be  used  in  notifying  seasons  of 
communion,  and  at  the  communion  table ; 
and  also  the  addresses  to  be  made  to  the 
sick,  and  to  prisoners  and  condemned 
malefactors. 

It  is  also  noticeable,  that  long,  verbose, 
tautological,  and  ill-constructed  sentences 
occur  in  every  part  of  the  Prayer-book, 
except  in  the  portions  translated  from  the 
Scriptures.  TatUologyf  indeed, — or.  the 
repetition  of  the  same  thought  in  another 
form,  and  the  coupling  together  of  sy- 
nonymous words, — seems  to  have  been 
studiously  sought  afler,  as  if  it  was  a 
great  beauty  of^style :  and  long,  compli- 
cated, and  verbose  sentences  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  as  most  consonant  to 
good  taste. 

The  collects,  prayers,  and  thanksgiv- 
ings are,  almost  uniformly,  thrown  into 
long  and  complicated  sentences,  in  which 
a  happy  precision  of  thought,  and  a  pleas- 
ing yivacity  of  expression,  are  by  no 
means  usual  characteristics.  The  collects 
for  the  several  Sundays  and  holy  days, 
most  commonly  labor  to  bring  out  some 
obscure  or  fanciful  analogy  between  the 
day  of  the  year  and  the  worship  perform- 
ed ;  and  the  effort  is,  not  unfrequently,  a 
partial  or  a  total  failure.  In  some  instan- 
ces, such  a  fog  is  raised,  and  such  indis- 
tinct vision  produced,  that  the  whole  col- 
lect is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Thus 
the  collect  for  the  first  Sunday  in  Ad- 
vent contlins  this  very  confused  picture : 
**  Almighty  God,  give  us  grace  that  we 
may  coMt  away  the  works. of  darkness, 
and  put  upon  us  [thou  f  or  v>e  f  ]  the  armor 
of  lightf  now  in  the  time  of  litis  mortal 
^fs,  in  which  thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  visit  uSf  in  great  humility ;  t/iat,  in  the 
last  day,  when  he  shall  come  again  in  his 
glorious  majesty  to  judge  both  the  quick 
and  dead,  we  may  rise  to  life  immortal^ 
through  Him  who  liveth  and  reigneth 
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something  which  should  he  called 
by  that  name,  was  necessary  in 
the  time  of  Edward,  lest  too  great 
a  shock  should  be  produced  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  been  ac* 
customed  to  such  a  service  in  the 
Romish  ritual.  The  service,  as  the 
liturgy  has  it,  appears  to  be  an  at* 
tempt  to  unite  the  Protestant  idea 
that  God  only  forgives  sins,  with 
the  Popish,  that  absolution  must 
come  from  the  priest  According- 
ly, the  minister  is  directed  to  stand 
while  the  people  continue  kneeling. 
And  what  does  the  minister  say  ? 

with  thee  and  Hhe  Holy  Ghost,  now  and 
ever.  Amen."  Here  the  three  dramatic 
UHitieSj  of  time,  place  and  actiont  are  all 
disregarded ;  and  the  scene  shifts  so  of^ 
ten,  so  suddenly,  so  totally  beyond  all 
calculation,  that  the  mind  is  confiised 
and  can  see  nothing  clearly.  For  similar 
examples,  see  the  collects  for  the  third 
and  fourth  Sundays  in  Advent,  and  for 
Epiphany,  and  for  all  the  Sundays  in 
Lent.  The  collect  for  peace,  in  the  daily 
morning  prayer,  presents  an  equally  con- 
fused picture  to  the  }nind.  Indeed  it  is 
*  most  manifest,  that  the  writer  had  no  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  object  for  which  he  would 
teach  us  to  pray.  It  might  be  peace  with 
God,  or  peace  m  the  conscience,  or  do- 
mestic or  social  peace,  or  peace  among 
contending  factions,  or  peace  among  war- 
ring nations,  or  any,  or  all  of  these  eom- 
bined.  The  language  of  the  collect  is: 
**  O  God,  who  art  the  author  of  peace  and 
lover  of  concord,  in  knowledge  of  whom 
standeth  [is]  our  eternal  life,  whose  ser- 
vice is  perfect  freedom ;  aefend  us,  thy 
humble  [unworthy]  servants,  in  [from] 
all  assaults  of  our  enemies:  that  we, 
surely  [safely]  trusting  in  thy  defense^ 
may  not  fear  the  power  of  any  adverso' 
ries,  through  the  might  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen." 

In  all  parts  of  the  liturgy,  the  diction  and 
phraseology  are  antiquated,  unpolished, 
and  at  variance  with  good  taste.  We 
might  reasonably  expect  such  to  be  the 
style  of  the  work,  as  it  was  originally 
drawn  up  in  the  age  of  King  Edward  VI ; 
but  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  same 
faults  are  continued  and  handed  down 
through  all  subsequent  revisions  of  the 
book;  and  are  even  imitated  and  made 
conspicuous  in  the  most  recent  additions 
to  the  volume.  The  English  and  Amer- 
ican compilers  of  the  liturgy  seem  to  have 
as  great  abhorrence  of  modem  taste  in 
language,  as  the  Quakers  have  of  modern 
taste  in  dress ;  for,  as  the  latter  scrupu- 
lously avoid  appearing  in  public  dresmd 


He  declares  that  ^^  God  hath  given 
power  and  commandmenf  to  his 
ministers  to  declare  and  pronounce 
to  his  people  heing  penitent,  the  ab- 
solution and  remission  of  their  sins.** 
What  then  ?  Does  the  minister  ex* 
ercise  thiai  power  and  obey  this  com- 
mandment? By  no  itieans.  He 
tells  them  that  ''  He  (God)  pardon- 
eth  and  ahsolVeth  all  those  who 
truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly  be- 
lieve his  holy  gospel/'  Here  then 
is  a  complete  contradiction.  Grod 
has  given  power  and  commandment 
to  his  ministers  to  pronounce  abeo- 

like  other  people,  so  the  former  scrupu- 
lously avoid  using  in  the  house  of  God 
the  diction  and  phraseology  sanctioned 
hy  general  custom. 

Among  the  faults  to  which  we  haw 
alluded,  the  following  are  worthy  of  more 
specific  notice. 

1.  We  often  meet  with  words  which 
are  entirely  obsolete,  or  at  least  are  not 
nsed  in  the  sense  they  have  in  the  Prayer- 
book.  Of  this  character  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Let,  for  hindrance ;  and  to  let,  as  a 
verb,  in  the  same  sense. — Prevent,  for 
preceding,  going  before. — Premonisk,  lor 
admonish. — Health,  for  spiritual  life,  or 
spirituality ;  and  heaUhfia,  for  promotive 
of  spirituality. — Governance,  ror  provi- 
dence.— Godly  motions,  (or  divine  influ- 
ences.— Moveth,  for  admonisheth. — hujn- 
ration,  for  gracious  influence. — (rood  av- 
ing,  fbr  holy  Wying.— The  folk,  for  the 
people. — Word,  for  thing,  in  the  phrase 
no  word  impossible. ^-Shatems,  for  haut- 

musical  instruments. — Picking ,  for 

Eittff. — Troth,  for  faith,  or  fidelity. — 
s,  for  state,  every  where. 

2.  We  meet,  at  almost  every  step,  with 
eolloquuU  words  and  phrases,  or  those 
which  modem  taste  will  allow  only  in 
conversation.    These  sink  the  dignity  of 

Save  discourse,  and  sometimes  border  oa 
e  ludicrous.  As  examples  of  single 
words,  we  notice :  doings  fbr  actions ; 
fetch,  for  bring;  help,  for  aid,  assistance; 
and  hurt  for  harm,  injury.  Eiamples  c^ 
coUoauial  phrases,  or  combinations  of 
words,  are  very  common.  Thus  we  have 
the  "  sharpness  of  death,**  for  the  pangs 
of  death.— The  *' kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth,"  for  the  various  fruits,  &jc. — ^  This 
naughty  toorld,"  ibr  this  evil  world. — 
<'  The  old  Adam,"  for  the  old  man,  orig> 
inal  sin. — <*  Comfortakle  gospel,'*  for  com- 
forting gospel;  and  "moat  eomforiaJhU 
sacrament,*  for  comfbrtinc  sacrament. — 
"  hornngly  called  and  bidden,"  for  aflTec- 
tionately  called. — We  pray  "  fbr  M  sortt 
and  comaitions  of  moD.'  —-we  offer  to  God 
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lution ;  but  they  do  no  such  thing. 
They  only  say  that  God  does  it. 
The  minister  is  here  made  either  to 
utter  a  falsehood,  or  disobey  the 
commandment  of  God  in  the  very 
midst  of  divine  worship.  The  pow- 
er of  absolution  God  has  not  com« 
mitted  to  the  hands  of  the  clerey. 
He  reserves  that  to  himself.  ^^  He 
pardoneth  and  absolveth  the  peni- 
tent'^ in  the  solemn  and  personal 
intercourse  of  the  soul  with  its  Ore* 
ator  and  Hedeemer.  There  is  no 
need  of  a  priest  to  interpose  in  this 
matter.  As  God  only  is  the  judge 
of  true  penitence  and  genuine  faith 

our  "m&tt  humble  and  hearty  thanks  " — 
We  ask  bim  to  **tum  [avert]  from  ui  all 
evili/'^We  speak  of"  the  prayers  of  thy 
humble  servanie^'  and  of  "  us,  thy  poor 
MeroafUs." — Wo  tell; the  Almighty,  "wa 
repent,  and  are  heartily  eorry^* — We  pray 
him  to  ^^ fight  fvT  «5."— We  speak  of 
those  who  '*  do  him  laudable  senriee"-^ 
We  call  on  bim  to  **  stir  up  the  wilW'  of 
his  people. — We  pray  him  to  **  mortify 
and  kiU  all  yices  m  us,"  and  '<  that  we 
may  not  be  carried  away  with  every  blast 
of  vain  doctrine." — We  pray  to  be  defen- 
ded "  among  all  the  changes  and  ehamees 
of  Ibis  mortal  life."^Over  a  sick  man, 
we  prav,  that  he  "  may  take  his  sickness 
pattefUlv,"  and  speak  of  « the  meant 
which  snail  be  made  use  of,** — We  address 
God  with  the  appellation  of  « the  Ssve* 
reign  Commander  of  all  the  world." — In  a 
storm  at  sea,  we  intreat  him  to  "  send  his 
word  of  command,"  and  rebuke  the  ra* 
ging  winds  ;  and  before  a  battle,  that  he 
would  ^*make  U  appear"  that  he  is  our 
deliverer. — We  are  to  say  to  him,  **0 
most  mighty  and  gracious  good  God;" 
and,  of  ourselves,  we  are  to  sav,  <'  va,  thy 
poor  creatures;"  and  we  call  npon  aU 
beings  to  '*  speak  good  of  the  Lord." 

3.  Many  pasBa|[es  of  the  liturgy  are 
greatlv  obscuredf  (if  not  rendered  unin- 
telligible,^ by  the  use  of  archaisms,  or 
other  fauUy  ezoFessionB.  Thus  we  say, 
<' there  is  no  health  in  us;"  meaning, 
there  is  no  spiritual  life  in  us.  And  we 
pray,  that  God  would  *<  send  down  upon 
om-  bishops  dbc.,  the  keaUkfid  spirit  of  his 
graee;"  which  means,  I  know  not  what. 
We  are  to  sing :  <*  ^U  ye  powers  of  tAe 
Lordf  bless  ye  the  Lord  y*  intending,  per- 
haps, the  holy  angels.  When  we  denom- 
inate God,  *<  the  Father  of  Heanen,"  what 
do  we  mean  ?  In  praying  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  others  in 
authority,  we  ask  God  to  <<  endue  them 
pleoteoosly  with  heavenly  ffifts"  Whait 
giAs  are  heia  meant?    We  ask  God>  to 


in  Christ,  he  has  giren  no  com* 
mandment  to  others,  however  high 
may  be  their  standing  in  the  visible 
church,  to  pronounce  forgiveness. 
This  mongrel  service,  which  is  nei* 
ther  Popish  nor  Protestant,  should 
have  been  long  ago  expunged  from 
a  Protestant  liturgy.  And  it  would 
have  been,  we  doubt  not,  had  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  been 
permitted  to  grow  to  maturity  un- 
checked by  the  civil  power.  We 
consider  this  part  of  the  service  as 
peculiarly  offensive,  not  only  for  the 
renins  first  given,  but  because  it  is 
repeated  so  often.    It  is  read  twice 

''mercifully  assist  our  prayers;"  when 
the  connection  shows  that  we  mean,  to 
hear,  or  attend  to  our  prayers.  In  the 
prayer  for  such  as  are  candidates  for  holy 
orders,  we  ask  God  to  **  replenish  them 
with  tie  truth  of  his  doctrine;"  probably 
meaning,  with  his  true  doctrine.  We 
are  to  pray,  <'  thai  our  land  may  yield  us 
hsr  fndts  of  increase;"  when  others 
would  say,  the  increase  of  her  fruits y  or 
siinply,  her  fruits.  On  the  first  Sunday 
in  Lent,  we  thus  pray  :  "  give  us  arace  to 
use  [observe]  such  abstinence,  tfaaf  our 
fie^  being  subdued  to  the  Spirit,  we  may 
ever  obey  thy  godly  motions. "  Tb  e  godly 
motions  here  mentioned  are,  probably,  the 
divine  admonitions.    But  what  is  intended 

Sf  our  flesh  being  subdued  to  the  Spirit  f 
oes  it  signify,  our  sifM,  nature  being 
subdued  and  made  obedient  to  the  Holy 
Spirity  or  our  bodies  being  subjected  to 
our  better  part^  the  mind  f  We  say :  "  O 
Almiffhty  God,  who  alone  canst  order 
{recuTate,  reduce  to  order,]  the  unruly 
wills  and  affections  of  sinful  men." — 
"  Grant,  that,  by  thy  holyinspiratioUy  [thy 

Saciotts  influences,]  we  may  think  those 
ings  that  are  good."— **  Cleanse  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration 
[grace]  of  thy  Holy  Spirit."—**  That  we 
may  do  all  such  good  works  as  thou  hast 
prepared  [prescrSDed]  for  us  to  walk  in." 
**  Nourish  us  with  all  goodness,  [the  iiia»- 
ner  in  which .'  or  the  material  with  which  ?] 
and  of  thy  ^reat  mercy  keep  us  in  the 
same," — ^*'firmg  forth  m  us  the  fruit  of 
good  living"  [holy  living]. — '*  Increase  in 
them the  spirit  of  counsel  and  ghost- 
ly strength  "(?)-^''ThtLt  he  may daily 

increase  in  thy  Holy  Spirit  (?)  more  and 
more." — ^''Our  Savior,  who  livelh  and 
reigneth  with  thee,  in  the  unity  of  the 
same  Spirit,  (?)  one  God,"  Jtc,  To  a  sick 
man,  the  priest  most  say  :  "  I  require  [re- 
quest] you  to  examine  yourself,  and  your 
saiate  [state],  both  towards  God  and  man." 
In  oao  of  our  pnyora,  we  say :  '<  They, 
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every  Sabbath ;  and  as  though  this 
were  not  enough,  something  similar 
to  it  is  appointed  in  the  communion 
service  in  the  shape  of  a  prayer  or 
benediction.  This  latter  is  to  he 
said  by  the  priest,  or  ^^  the  bishop, 
if  he  be  present  ;^^  which  provision 
shows  that  something  more  than  a 
mere  prayer,  which  would  be  as 
well  to  come  from  the  one  as  the 
other,  is  intended.  The  idea,  if 
there  is  any  thing  in  it,  evidently  is, 
that  the  absolution  comes  by  au- 
thority. Indeed  the  same  idea  la 
implied  in  this  absolution,  supposing 
it  to  be  a  prayer,  when  the  priest 

Vfhose  consdenees  hy  sin  are  accused  ;' '  in- 
atead  of,  they  whose  eonscienees  accuse 
them  of  8in. 

4.  In  consequence  of  the  careless  use  or 
construction  of  terms,  the  sense  is  some- 
times wholly  perverted,  and  even  an  an<f 
truth  asserted. 

Thus,  in  the  longer  form  of  absolution 
At  morning  prayer,  the  priest  exhorts  uc 
to  beseech  God,  **  that  those  things  may 
please  Him,  which  we  do  at  this  present : 
whereas  we  ought  to  pra]^,  that  toe  may 
do  those  things,  tohid  vriU  please  Him* 
For  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
asking  Him  to  be  pleased  with  whatever 
we  are  disposed  to  do,  and  praying  for 

frace  so  to  act,  as  to  meet  his  approbation, 
n  the  prayer  used  at  the  meetings  of 
convenUon,  request  is  made  ''that  the 
comfortable  (?)  gospel  of  Christ  may  be 
truly  preached,  truly  received,  and  truly 
followed,  in  all  places,  to  the  breaking 
down  the  kingaom  of  sin,  Satan  and 
death ;  till  at  length  the  whole  ofthydis* 
persed  sheep,  beinc  gathered  into  one  ibid, 
shall  become  partakers  of  ever  lasting  life." 
But  SiTeaUmen,  even  those  still  in  the  king- 
dom of  sin  and  Satan,  the  disversed  sheep  of 
Christ^  Where  then  are  tne  goats  ? — In 
the  thanksgiving  for  deliverance  from 
great  sickness  and  mortality,  we  are  to 

say :  "  O  Lord  God,  who now,  in  the 

midst  of  judgment  remembering  mercy, 
hast  redeemed  our  souls  from  the  jaws  of 
death;**  implyins,  either  that  the  soul  is 
mortal,  or  that,  if  we  die  in  such  seasons 
of  pestilence,  our  souls  are  sent  to  hell. 
In  the  collect  for  the  day  of  St  Paurs 
conversion,  we  must  say :  *'  O  Grod,  who, 
through  the  preachingof  the  blessed  apos- 
tle St.  Paul,  hast  caused  the  light  or  the 
gospel  to  shine  throughout  the  world:** 
while  yet  many  nations  are  unenlightened 
by  the  gospel. — In  the  Catechism,  the 
child,  being  asked  how  many  sacraments 
Christ  has  ordained,  must  answer :  **  T\bo 
^ndy^  as  gensraUy  nsecssary  to  sahation  :** 


pronounces  it  Why  should  the 
minister  rise  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
congregation  and  pray  separately 
from  them,  unless  some  peculiar 
authority  were  attached  to  his  pray- 
er,' not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a 
public  functionary?  It  is  difficult 
to  make  less  of  this  than  a  beggarly 
imitation  of  Popery. 

The  general  confession  being 
over  and  the  absolution  pronounced, 
the  congregation  are  now  prepared 
for  the  Lord^s  prayer,  which  they 
repeat  audibly  at  the  same  time 
with  the  minister.  To  us  there 
would  appear  much  more  decency 

implying  that  there  are  more,  hot  that 
only  two  are  generally  necessary  to  sslvt* 
tion. — ^in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  tba 
invariable  prayer  is :  *'  O  Lord,  save  thy 

servant ; send  him  hdp 

mighti  ly  defend  him.  Let  the  enemy  have 
no  advantage  of  bim ;  nor^e  wicked  ap* 
proaeh  to  hurt  him.  Be  unto  him,  O  Lonl, 
a  strong  tower,  from  the  face  ofhismt^ 
my**  The  manifest  implication  is, that 
Satan,  the  wicked  one^  is  the  cause  of  the 
sick  man's  disease,  and  that  JTthis  otasf 
can  be  overcome  or  kept  away,  the  sick 
man  will  recover.— Tne  Gloria  Patri, 
which  is  to  be  often  repeated  every  Sob- 
day,  is  in  these  words :  "  Glory  he  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  as  it  was  m  the  beginning,  it  new, 
and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end." 
This  implies  a  desire,  that  just  to  uauk 
homage  and  adoration  may  be  given  to 
God,  as  was  given  him  in  the  beginninf, 
is  now  ^iven  him,  and  ever  will  be  given 
him,  neither  more  nor  less. 

We  had  intended  to  notice  two  other 
very  common  faults  in  the  diction  and 
phraseology  of  the  liturcy ;  namely,  pUo- 
nasn^  or  Ute  insertion  of  words  which  add 
nothing  to  the  meaning  ;  and  bad  gram' 
mar,  especially  in  the  regimen  of  verbs, 
and  in  the  use  of  prepositions.  But  the 
len^h  of  this  note  forbids  a  suitable  illus- 
tration of  these  and  other  faults  in  the 
style  of  the  book.  We  will  therefore  onlr 
add,  that  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  a  book 
so  extensively  and  constantly  used,  and 
having  so  much  influence  in  forming  tba 
taste  as  well  as  shaping  the  religious  views 
of  vast  masses  of  people,  should  not  only 
be  handed  down  from  n^e  to  age  unini^ 
proved  and  unpurged  of  its  most  glaring 
and  obvious  faults,  but  be  imposed  upon  a 
very  numerous  and  respectable  denomina- 
tion of  Christians,  as  containing  the  only 
thoughts  and  expressions  with  which  they 
may  publicly  worship  God  from  the  b^B' 
ning  to  the  end  of  their  Uvea. 
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and  order  if  the  people  would  fol- 
low the  petitions  'silently ;  but  this 
may  be  a  mere  matter  of  taste. 
The  ejaculation  which  follows,  ^*  O 
Lord,  open  thou  our  lips,*^  widi  the 
response  from  the  people,  ^'and 
our  mouth  shall  show  forth  thy 
praise,*'  must  be  taken  in  a  sense 
idtogether  below  the  original  force 
of  those  words  when  they  came 
from  the  Psalmist.  As  all  that  is 
to  be  uttered  is  prepared  before* 
band  and  written  down,  it  can  not 
be  the  state  of  the  heart,  out  of  the 
abundance  of  which  the  mouth 
speaketh,  but  the  muscular  motion, 
by  which  the  precomposed  form 
can  be  made  audible.  Or  if  this 
be  too  barren  a  sense  to  put  upon 
the  words,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be, 
if  you  insist  upon  the  living  energy 
of  the  Psalmist's  petition ;  then  we 
think  it  peculiarly  unhappy,  be- 
cause it  betrays  at  once  the  imper- 
fection of  a  liturgy.  The  prescrib- 
ed form  must  needs  prevent  an  an- 
swer ;  for  however  the  heart  may 
be  enlarged,  the  effusions  of  the 
lips  corresponding  therewith,  have 
DO  enlargement  nor  liberty.  They 
must  move  on  as  the  book  directs. 

Af\er  this  solemn  invocation  and 
the  Gloria  Patri,  which  by  the  way 
18  repeated  so  often  the  same  day 
as  to  lose  all  its  force,  what  do  we 
find  next  ?  The  congregation  all 
go  over  to  a  recitation  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  no  matter  how 
inappropriate  it  may  be  for  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  Indeed  appropriate* 
ness  seems  to  be  entirely  out  of 
view  in  this  part  of  the  service. 
The  minister  recites  one  verse,  and 
the  people  respond  with  another, 
like  a  school-boy  and  his  teacher 
repeating  a  lesson.  Is  this  prayer, 
or  is  it  praise  ?  or  is  it  instruction  ? 
If  the  latter,  the  minister  had  better 
read  it  alone ;  if  neither  of  the  for- 
mer, what  ideas  can  be  attached  to 
it  when  all  the  Psalms  as  they  hap- 
pen to  arise,  containing  a  great  va- 
riety of  different  subjects,  and  set- 
ting forth  different  states  of  the 
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mind^  are  used  ;  and  when  the 
verses  are  read  alternately,  though 
they  are  frequently  divided  in  the 
midst  of  the  sense.  Though  it  ia 
scripture  that  is  recited,  yet  even 
scripture  is  not  intended  for  all  pur- 
poses under  the  sun.  To  transfer 
the  Psalms  without  distinction,  ac- 
commodation, or  change,  to  the  or- 
dinary worship  of  a  Christian  as- 
sembly, seems  to  us  exceedingly 
absurd.  Take  for  example  the 
twentieth  Psalm.  This  was  com- 
posed probably  with  reference  to 
some  battle  into  which  King  David 
was  about  to  go,  or  some  other 
great  trial  which  he  expected  to  en- 
counter. He  meets  the  people  in 
the  place  of  worship,  and  the  priest 
perhaps  commences  singing,  ^'  The 
Lord  near  thee  in  the  day  of  trouble ; 
the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  de- 
fend thee,  send  thee  help  from  the 
sanctuary,  and  strengthen  thee  out 
of  Zion — remember  all  thy  offer- 
ings, and  accept  thy  burnt  sacrifices 
— ^grant  thee  accoiding  to  thine  own 
heart,  and  fulfill  all  thy  counsel.'* 
Then  the  congregation  in  full  cho- 
rus sing,  "  We  will  rejoice  in  thy 
salvation,  and  in  the  name  of  our 
God  we  will  set  up  our  banners : 
the  Lord  fulfill  all  thy  petitions.'* 
Then  the  king  alone,  "  Now  know 
I  that  the  Lord  saveth  his  anoint- 
ed :  He  will  hear  him  ftom  his  holy' 
heaven  with  the  saving  strength  of 
his  right  hand."  Then  the  congre- 
gation conclude  in  full  chorus— 
^^  Some  trust  in  chariots,  and  some 
in  horses,  but  we  will  remember 
the  name  of  the  Lord  our  Grod. 
They  are  brought  down  and  fallen ; 
but  we  are  risen  and  stand  upright. 
Save,  Lord:  let  the  king  hear  us 
when  we  call."  This  is  beautiful 
and  appropriate.  But  when  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  in  the  assembly 
of  the  saints  reads  the  first  verse, 
and  the  people  respond  by  reading 
the  second,  and  so  on  alternately  to 
the  end  of  the  P&alm,  what  does  it 
mean? 
Still  more  inappropriate  to  Chris-^ 
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tian  wonhip  is  the  sixtieth  Psalm* 
The  minister  reads,  v.  6,  ^^  God  halh 
spoken  in  his  holiness,  I  wiil  rejoice ; 
)  will  divide  Shechem,  and  mete 
out  the  valley  of  Succoth.'*  And 
the  people  answer,  ^^  Gilead  is  mine, 
and  Manasseh  is  mine;  Ephraini 
also  is  the  strength  of  mine  head ; 
Judah  is  my  lawgiver.*^  Tlie  min* 
ister  reads,  ^^  Moab  is  my  wash-pot ; 
over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe; 
Philistia,  triumph  thou  because  of 
me.^*  The  people  respond*  ^^  Who 
will  bring  me  into  the  strong  city  ?  v 
who  will  lead  me  into  Edom  V* 
Here  we  ask  again,  is  this  worsMji 
in  a  Christian  assembly  ?  If  so, 
then  to  take  it  away  from  the  region 
ef  the  ludicrous,  a  man  must  resort 
to  some  Swedenborgian  principles 
of  interpretation  by  which  an  ima* 
ginary  sense  different  from  the  ob« 
vious  one  is  put  upon  the  words. 
What  shall  be  said  of  the  impreca- 
tions in  the  Psalms  ?  Does  a  Chris* 
tian  congregation  adopt  them  as  its 
own? 

A  portion  of  the  Old  Testament, 
we  believe,  is  next  read,  which  is 
xather  inelegantly  concluded  by 
^^  Here  ei^deth  the  first  lesson.^* 
Then  various  other  selections,  which 
we  can  not  particularly  notice,  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, all  concluded  by  ^^Hera 
endeth  the  second  lesson.*^  Now 
the  time  is  come  for  the  general 
supplication.  But  the  way  is  not 
yet  fully  prepared.  The  Apostles' 
creed,  so  called,  must  be  said  by 
the  minister  and  people  standing. 
This  we  suppose  is  introduced  here 
as  a  profession  of  faith,  showing  the 
people^s  qualifications  for  the  ser- 
vices which  follow.  We  have  no 
objection  to  this,  except  that  it  shows 
no  such  thing;  and  the  frequent 
repetition  of  it  as  an  essential  part 
of  divine  service,  tends  to  produce 
a  fflHse  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant  It  tends  to  produce 
the  impression  that  a  meve  formal 
recognition  of  the  principles  of 
Christiaiiity  i$  th^  Qonditioo  ot  aal- 


vation — aa  error  easily  gaining  ao 
cess  to  the  human  mind.  Because 
they  beUeve  all  these  truths,  they 
suppose  they  exercise  that  faith  in 
the  Redeemer  which  is  required. 
Whereas  every  well  informed  Chris- 
tian knows  that  there  is  no  virtue  io 
assenting  to  the  articles  of  the  creed. 
If  they  are  true«  there  is  evidence 
which  compels  assent;  and  tfaeie 
is  no  virtue  in  acknowledging  that 
which  we  can  not  resist  All  tfaeae 
things  we  may  believe,  and  yet  be 
totally  destitute  of  saving  iaith,  or 
such  as  is  indispensable  to  aceepta^ 
ble  prayer.  What  advance  then  is 
here  made  on  the  subject  of  quali- 
fications to  be  recognized  in  the 
Christian  assembly?  The  faith  of 
the  gospel  lies  deeper  than  the  mere 
assent  of  the  understanding.  It  is 
something  distinct  from  the  outward 
observance  of  prescribed  forms.  It 
is  the  cordial  consent  of  the  heart 
which  constitutes  the  spirit  of  pray- 
er, and  which  no  human  being  can 
witness.  We  can  see  no  possible 
reason  for  cumbering  the  liturgy 
with  this  confession  of  faith,  but  the 
fear  of  innovation  on  the  Catholic 
ritual-'-a  reason  which  was  good 
enough  perhaps  in  the  days  of  King 
Edward,  but  which  now  has  no 
force.  The  church  <^  Home  re- 
cognizes as  her  children  all  who 
give  an  intellectual  or  even  a  mere- 
ly formal  assent  to  the  Apostles^ 
creed,  and  who  submit  to  her  regi- 
men. It  was  on  this  principle  that 
Bonaparte  supposed  he  had  become 
reconciled  to  the  church  and  to  God 
because  he  confessed  his  faith.  It 
was  the  same  principle  which  led 
Talleyrand  to  think  that  he  died  in 
the  communion  of  the  church  and 
of  Christ.  And  it  is  the  same  prin- 
oiple  which  leads  many  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  mistake  a  belief  in  cer- 
tain articles  of  faith,  for  a  belief 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  If  the 
creed  must  be  said,  we  had  rather 
see  it  occupy  any  other  place  than 
this  in  the  liturgy.  We  have  seal 
too  much  of  its   fiUal  infiuenq?* 
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True,  the  minister  may,  aad  doulnU 
lefis  many  do,  warn  the  people 
against  such  an  abuse  of  this  con* 
ibnion.  But  there  it  stands,  indi« 
eating  a  preparation  for  certain  acts 
of  worship.  When  therefore  the 
people  assent  to  it  with  an  audible 
Toice,  they  feel  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  minister,  that 
they  are  believers.  And  especially 
when  they  hear  the  *^  exhortation^' 
which  is  appointed  sometimes  to  be 
read  before  the  communion  to  the 
whole  congregation,  beginning  with 
these    words  :     *^  Dearly    beloved 

brethren,  on 1  intend,  by  God's 

grace,  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  sup 
per ;  unto  which,  in  God's  behalf, 
/  Hd  pou  all  who  are  here  freeeni^^^ 
^. ;  bow  can  they  fail  of  being 
confirmed  in  the  idea  that  they  are 
believers  ? 

While  we  speak  of  the  creed  as 
containing  truths,  we  would  not  be 
understoMi  as  saying  that  all  its  de« 
elarations  are  true,  or  that  it  coq« 
tains  all  the  essential  parts  of  Chris- 
tianity.  It  is  manifestly  deficieiU  in 
legard  to  one  great  doctrine  which 
constitutes  the  very  essence  of  out 
religion,  without  which  we  can  not 
conceive  that  the  gospel  is  acknow« 
lodged.  We  allude  to  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  in  the  blood 
of  Christ  Not  an  allusion  is  made 
in  this  creed  to  the  atonement  A 
man  may  believe  the  historical  facts 
of  Christ's  death,  burial,  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension,  and  yet  know 
nothing  and  believe  nothing  of  the 
great  design  of  these  facts.  He 
may  behave  and  confess  all  that  is 
said  in  this  creed,  and  yet  know 
nothuig  and  believe  nothing  of  the 
plan  of  salvation  which  God  has 
devised.  So  thai  he  may  be  totally 
ignorant  of  the  only  way  in  which 
he  can  be  saved.  Paul  declares, 
Gal.  i,  8,  ^  But  though  we  or  an 
angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other 
gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we 
have  preached  unto  you,  let  him 
be  accursed."  We  understand  the 
Apoatle  here  as  calling  that  another 


gospel  which  holds  forth  any  thing 
in  the  place  of  justificati<m  by  faiths 
Though  the  creed  does  not  pontive*' 
ly  do  this,  yet  it  presents  no  obsta- 
cles to  doing  it  on  the  part  of  the 
preacher,  or  the  person  who  repeats 
the  creed  in  nncerity.  What  would 
he  who  was  not  behind  the  chiefest 
of  the  apostles  say  of  a  creed  which 
omits  that  great  doctrine  which  he 
took  so  much  pains  to  establish,  and 
yet  calls  itself  the  Apostles^  creed  ? 
The  "  litany"  appears  to  be  taken 
from  several  Romish  litanies,  leav« 
ing  out  the  idolatrous  parts,  and 
greatly  improving  the  rest.  There 
are  some  things  in  this  part  of  the 
service  which  we  greatly  admire, 
and  other  things  which  are  worthy 
of  decided  reprobation.  The  beau- 
tiful, strong,  and  simple  Saxon  Eng- 
lish is  used,  with  a  few  exceptions^ 
throughout  It  contains  most  of  the 
general  petitions  which  a  congrega- 
tion might  be  supposed  to  make; 
and  the  responses  are  by  no  means 
deficient  in  meaning  or  solemnity^ 
But  we  very  much  dislike  the  idea 
of  addressmg  the  Father  in  general 
terms,  and  then  the  Son  in  the  same 
terms,  and  then  the  Holy  Ghost  ill 
the  same,  and  last  of  all,  the  Trin- 
ity. This  appears  to  us  unevangel^ 
ical.  It  looks  like  the  vain  repeti- 
tions of  the  heathen,  against  which 
the  Lord's  prayer  is  intended  to 
caution  us ;  and  it  certainly  has  no 
example  in  sacred  writ  to  authorize 
It  We  dislike  also  the  repetition 
of  words  nearly  synonymous  in 
several  petitions,  followed  by  the 
response,  '*  Good  Lord,  deliver  us." 
We  look  upon  the  prayer  to  be  de- 
livered ''from  lightning  and  tem* 
pest ;  from  plague,  pestilence,  and 
ikmine;  from  battle  and  murder, 
and  from  sudden  death,"  without 
any  conditions  annexed  of  submts^ 
sion  to  the  will  of  God,  as  savoring 
too  much  of  a  spirit  of  fear  and 
worldliness,  unwilling  to  leave  all 
in  the  hands  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
love.  We  look  upon  the  conclude 
ing  part  of  this  compo(9tiott  as  vie* 
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mystery  over  a  plain  subject  f    How  among  the  clergy  of  tbe  Episoopel 

far  is  this  from  the  elevation  of  the  ehurch  can  use  this  fMirt  of  the  Ih- 

host,  or  the  recognition  of  a  super*  urgy,  without  such  misgivings  as  to 

natural  power  in  the  priest,  or  in  the  induce  them  to  give  up  the  wholes 

words  of  consecration,  of  which  the  Holding  principles  totally  opposite 

Bible  says  nothing  ?      The    ordi«  to  those  declared  in  the 


nance  as  it  came  from  the  Lord  Je«  service,  by  what  philosophy  of  lan- 

sus  Christ  is  perfectly  simple  and  ^  guage  or  of  reasoning,  can  they  saU 

intelligible,  and  in  this  ccmsists  its  isfy  their  consciences  ?     For  our* 

practical  value.     It  is  the  jcunt  par«  selves  we  declare,  withoat  judging 

ticipation  of  bread  and  wine  by  the  other  men,  that  we  could  no  mora 

followers  of  Christ,  without  any  for^  offer  the  prayer,  beginning  ^^  We 

malities  but  such  as  decency  and  yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  most  mer* 

order  require,  in  commemoration  of  eiful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased 

his  great  sacrifice  for  sin.    There  thee  to  regenerate  this  infant  with 

is  nothing  efficacious  in  the  mere  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive  him  for 

ceremony :  it  is  the  spiritual  pros*  thine  own  child  by  adoption,"  than 


ence  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  his  we  could  publicly  declare  an 

people  that  gives  it  all  its  efficacy,  truth  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath. 

What  then  can  be  the  significancy  And  were  there  no  other  objection 

of  the  minister's  taking  a  few  chosen  to  the  liturgy,  this  would  forever  bar 

companions  and  reverently  eating  us  from  adopting  it     The  whole 

and  drinking  aAer  the  service  is  service  goes  upon  the  pnndfrie,  that 

over,  unless  it  is  a  recognition  of  regeneration  is  expected  and  is  ac« 

some  mysterious  sanctity  in  the  ele-  complished  by  baptism.     It  is  im 

ments  themselves  ?    And  if  this  is  vain  to  say,  as  some  have  said,  tkm 

admitted,  how  many  steps  further  regeneration  is  distingniriied  from 

must  we  advance  before  we  arrive  renovation,  and  that  the  word  is 

at  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation*  used  in  a  different  sense  from  that 

For  ourselves,  we  are  desirous  of  in  which  we  employ  it ;  for  it  is  ra- 

celebrating  the  Lord's  supper  in  ail  generation  htf  the  Holy  Sfirii  whicli 

the  simplicity  of  its  original  institu-  is  declared  to  have  taken  place.    If 


tion.    And  in  this  way  only  do  the  there  is  any  other  regeneration, 

ideas  which  it  is  intended  to  impress  novation  or  change  of  heart,  which 

upon  the  mind  come  up  before  us  fits  us  for  heaven,  we  have  nevev 

in  their  living  reality.     We  want  no  discovered  it  in  the  Scriptures.    The 

talking  during  the  celebration.     We  doctrine  of  the  prayer  is  the  doctrine 

want  no  priest  to  pronounce  over  us  of   baptismal    regeneration.      Tbe 

any  words,  however  solemn  may  be  whole  prayer  takes  it  for  a  certainty 

their  import     We  look  upon  the  that  an  inward  spiritual  renovatioo 

speaker  as  an  intruder  between  us  has  accompanied  the  outward  oere- 

and  the  Lord.     We  would  meditate  mony.    Those  writers  in  the  church 

in  the  stillness  of  private  devotion  of  England  who  nunntain,  in  oppo« 

upon  the  great  things  brought  to  sition  to  the  evangelical  clergy  of 

view.    The  silence  of  human  voices  that  establishment,  the  doctrine  of 

alone  accords  with  the  solemnity  of  baptismal  regeneration  to  be   the 

the  scene.  doctrine  of  their  church,  clearly 

Let  us  turn  now  to  tiie  public  have  the  better  of  the  ai^ameot 

baptism  of  infants.     This  service  is  To  talk  of  a  change  of  h^urt  not 

not  only  defective  in  many  respects,  experienced  in  bi^ptism,  but  when  a 

but  so  decidedly  unscriptural  that  person  becomes  oonvioced  of  his 

We  see  not  how  an   intelligently  sins  and  turns  from  them  to  the  wifr 

pious  man  can  use  it    We  have  o^  dom  of  tbe  Just,  under  the  speeial 

ten  wondered  that  evangelical  men  infloeDce  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  as  the 
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evangelical  clergy  of  the  Episcopal 
church  do,  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  liturgy.  One  or  the  other, 
for  .consistency 'a  sake,  and  for  con* 
science^  sake  should  be  renounced. 
This  service,  connected  with  other 
parts  of  the  Prayer-book,  accounts 
lor  the  looseness  which  prevails  on 
the  subject  of  regeneration  in  the 
Episcopal  church.  Where  is  the 
passage  in  the  whole  liturgy  that 
plainly  recognizes  the  doctnne  that 
man  as  he  is  by  nature  needs  a  total 
change  in  his  moral  character  to  fit 
him  for  heaven?  Where  do  we 
find  recognized  the  Scriptural  doc« 
trine  that  all  the  moral  acts  of  an 
impenitent  person  are  sinful,  and 
that  his  whole  moral  character 
needs  to  be  changed  ?  Where  do 
we  find  any  thing  in  harmony  with 
a  general  state  of  awakening  and  se- 
riousness like  what  is  observed  in  a 
revival  of  religion  ?  Where  do  we 
find  any  pleading  of  the  promises, 
any  ardent  wrestling  for  the  imme- 
diate efiusions  of  the  divine  Spirit  ? 
Where  are  those  deep  and  devout 
aspirations  which  are  prompted  by 
the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  im- 
mortal souls  solemnly  and  earnestly 
inquiring  the  way  to  eternal  life  ? 
It  is  all  a  dead  form  suited  to  the 
idea  that  in  baptism  the  original 
stain  of  our  nature  is  washed  away, 
and  the  regenerating  influences  of 
the  Spirit  are  enjoyed  in  such  a 
measure  that  nothing  farther  r» 
needed  than  the  gradual  cultivation 
of  piety.  We  regard  this  defect  of 
the  liturgy  on  the  subject  of  baptism 
as  fundamental.  It  is  evidently 
composed  to  meet  the  views  of  men 
who  had  just  awaked  from  the  sleep 
of  Popery,  and  had  not  received 
folly  the  Protestant  religion. 

We  have  another  objection  to  this 
baptismal  service,  which  ranges  it 
again  under  the  head  of  Popery — 
we  mean  its  total  silence  in  regard 
to  the  foundation  of  infant  baptism. 
Not  a  hint  is  given  that  it  is  a  cov- 
enant transaction — ^no  reference  is 
made  to  the  unfailing  piomisey  *^  I 


will  be  a  God  to  thee,  and  to  thy 
seed  aAer  thee.''  Nothing  is  said 
of  the  true  Scriptural  ground  of  bap- 
tizing our  children ;  and  were  there 
no  better  view  of  mfant  baptism 
than  that  presented  in  this  ritual, 
we  should  find  no  decisive  argu- 
ment against  our  Baptist  brethren. 
The  child  is  brought  forward  simply 
on  the  ground  that  its  godfather  and 
godmother  (a  sort  of  people  by  the 
way  unknown  to  the  Bible)  promise 
in  its  name  that  it  shall  "  renounce 
the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  con- 
stantly believe  Grod's  holy  word, 
and  obediently  keep  his  command- 
ments.*^ What  a  singular  system 
of  imputation  I  We  have  heard  of 
the  imputation  of  sin  aifd  righteous- 
ness, but  never  before  of  the  impu- 
tation of  moral  agency.  One  intel- 
ligent being  here  promises  for  ano- 
ther, without  the  power  of  controll- 
mg  the  heart,  that  he  shall  obey  the 
laws  of  God !  The  obligation  which 
baptism  imposes  upon  the  infant  is 
not  that  it  belongs  to  the  household 
of  God,  from  which  it  must  break 
away  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  the 
wicKcd,  but  that  some  other  person 
promises  that  it  should  do  right! 
What  is  the  penalty  upon  the  god- 
father in  case  of  disobedience  on 
the  part  of  the  child  ?  What  be- 
comes of  the  godfather  if  he  can  not 
make  his  child  believe  and  do  the 
things  which  he  promises  that  the 
child  shall  believe  and  do  ? 

The  authors  of  this  service  have 
evidently  taken  the  institution  of  in- 
fant baptism  merely  as  an  historical 
fact,  without  entering  at  all  into  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
They  have  retained  the  Romish  cus- 
toms respecting  it  without  correcting 
them  by  the  Scriptures.  If  we  un- 
derstand it,  baptism  is  beneficial  to 
an  infant  not  because  of  any  inhe- 
rent virtue  in  the  ¥rater  or  the  ser- 
vice, but  chiefly  because  it  is  an  ap- 
pointment of  God  by  the  observance 
of  which  the  parent  recognizes  his 
obligation  to  train  up  a  child  in  the 
nurture  and  admoaiti(M2  oi  the  Lord. 
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Having  recognized  that  obligation, 
he  is  more  likely  to  perform  the 
duty  than  if  he  had  not,  just  as  a 
profes^r  of  religion  is  more  likely 
to  feel  his  obligations  as  a  Christian 
than  a  non-professor.  We  have  ta- 
ken great  delight  in  the  ordinance 
of  infant  baptism.  It  fills  us  with 
an  admiring  sense  of  God^s  wisdom 
and  goodness.  We  esteem  it  a  great 
privilege  that  our  children  may  be 
recognized  in  the  everlasting  cove- 
nant of  Abraham  as  entitled  to  the 
external  privileges  and  therefore  to 
the  spiritual  influence  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith.  And  we  do  not  doubt 
that  the  influence  of  this  covenant 
carried  out  in  its  appropriate  sign, 
and  laying  obligations  both  upon  the 
parent  and  the  child,  is  an  important 
means  of  perpetuating  the  church 
from  generation  to  generation.  But 
in  this  ceremony  of  the  Episcopal 
church  there  ,is  a  total  mistake  in 
regard  to  the  true  consolations  and 
confidence  which  God  intended  to 
be  had  in  the  ordinance.  There  is 
a  false  doctrine  declared,  and  that 
too  in  solemn  supplication  to  trod— - 
a  doctrine  which  we  would  hope  few 
of  the  Episcopal  men  of  the  present 
day  iVill  be  found  willing  to  admit 
in  all  its  grossness.  Or  if  they  ad- 
mit it,  we  certainly  do  not.  Nor  do 
the  Scriptures.  ^^  Neither  circum- 
cision availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncir- 
cumcision,  but  a  new  creature.^' 
Neither  baptism  nor  circumcision  is 
set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  as  regen- 
eration by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
merely  as  a  sign,  an  external  em- 
blem of  that  inward  change. 

In  full  accordance  with  the  bap- 
tismal service  we  find,  ^'  the  order 
of  confirmation,  or  laying  on  of 
hands  upon  those  that  are  baptized, 
and  come  to  years  of  discretion.'^ 
The  qualifications  for  this  ceremony 
are  ability  to  say  the  creed,  the 
Lord's  prayer  and  the  ten  com- 
mandments, and  "to  answer  such 
other  questions  as  in  the  short  cate- 
chism are  contained.''  Of  these 
persons  it  is  affirmed  in  the  prayer 


prescribed  for  the  occasion,  that 
God  has  vouchsafed  to  regenerate 
them  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
and  has  given  them  forgwenees  of 
all  their  sins.  And  the  request 
preferred  in  their  behalf  at  the  tlirone 
of  grace  is,  that  they  may  he 
strengthened^  and  ^^the  manifold 
gifts  of  grace*^  be  daily  inereated 
in  them.  Now  admitting  that  in 
some  instances  the  superior  vigi- 
lance and  faithfulness  of  individ- 
ual clergymen  may  see  that  other 
and  greater  qualifications  be  had,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  door  is  here  open 
to  a  great  looseness ;  and  that  the 
effect  of  this  ceremony  on  ignorant 
people  must  be  bad,  and  bad  only. 
Alas !  it  is  too  true,  that  men  ac- 
counted intelligent  in  the  things  of 
the  world  are  oflen  sadly  ignorant 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  Such 
are  necessarily  led  to  suppose  that 
they  are  reconciled  to  God,  while 
they  may  be,  for  aught  that  the 
Prayer-book  demands  of  them,  in 
the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bonds 
of  iniquity. 

But  does  this  qualify  them  for  the 
communion  ?  If  the  prayer  which 
is  solemnly  uttered  in  the  presence 
of  Grod,  and  addressed  to  him  who 
searches  the  heart,  has  any  truth  in 
it,  they  are  now  entitled  to  eat  and 
drink  at  the  Lord's  table.  And  if 
they  have  no  other  qualificaticms 
than  those  specified,  what  is  it  hut 
mockery  to  partake  with  the  people 
of  Grod  of  diat  supper  which  is  de- 
signed for  those  whose  spiritual  eye 
can  discern  the  Lord's  body  ?  This 
service,  it  will  be  observed,  partakes 
of  the  same  error  as  has  already 
been  noticed  in  regard  to  the  con- 
fession in  the  creed,  that  mere  intel- 
lectual assent  to  truth  is  the  service 
of  the  heart  which  the  Scriptures 
mean  by  the  term  faith.  It  arises, 
in  our  opinion,  from  the  idea  never 
absent  from  the  liturgy,  that  the 
church  to  which  the  individual 
comes  is  a  national  church,  a  polit- 
ical authority  to  which  external  sub- 
jection is  all  that  is  necessary.    This 
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idea  is  natural  enough  in  the  cir* 
cumstances  in  which  the  liturgy  was 
formed;  but  surely  unscriptural, 
and  perfectly  ill-suited  to  a  state  of 
things  so  entirely  different  as  that 
which  exists  in  this  more  favored 
country. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  want  of 
foundation  in  the  Scriptures  for  the 
ceremony  of  confirmation;  what 
does  it  do  for  the  child  but  confiml 
him  in  error  which  may  be  funda- 
mental in  his  estimate  of  himself, 
and  therefore,  an  obstacle  to  his 
salvation  ?  We  know  that  there  lii 
some  modification  in  the  practice 
of  evangelical  clergymen  of  thd 
Episcopal  church  in  regard  to  the 
proper  subjects  of  confirmation. 
And  as  the  bishop  confirms  none 
but  those  who  are  presented  by  the 
parish  minister,  a  check  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  latter  which  may  be 
used  to  prevent  unworthy  subjects 
fr6m  being  officially  and  solemnly 
pronounced  regenerate  by  water  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  But  how  difficult 
is  it  to  use  this  check  when  the 
Prayer-book  so  manifestly  author- 
izes every  one  to  be  brought  to  the 
bishop  to  be  confirmed,  >'so  soon 
as  he  can  say  the  creed,  the  Lord*s 
prayer,  and  the  ten  commandments, 
and  is  sufficiently  instructed  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  church  cate^^ism, 
set  forth  for  that  purpose.^'  Can 
the  child  intelligently  make  the 
promises  demanded  of  him  in  this 
service,  and  can  the  bishop  believe 
that  they  are  of  any  avail  when 
there  is  no  more  evidence  of  a 
moral  change  than  the  mere  in- 
crease of  years  and  of  intellectual 
strength  ?  What  more  than  this  is 
done  by  a  person  who  fully  and 
heartily  conforms  to  the  principles 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  ?  And 
does  not  the  puttuig  of  such  prom- 
ises into  the  mouth  of  one  who  has 
no  spiritual  feelings,  no  communion 
with  God,  tend  to  make  a  mockery 
of  holy  things  ?  But  if  there  were 
probable  evidence  of  a  change  of 
heart  in  the  peraons  confirmed,  who 
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has  given  the  bishop  authority  to 
assume  the  prerogative  of  Grod,  and 
pronotmce  with  certainty  concern* 
ing  it  ? 

The  burial  of  the  dead— This 
is  a  beautiful  ceremony,  manifest* 
uig  great  judgment  and  taste  in 
those  who  instituted  it,  and  alto- 
gether unexceptionable,  provided 
mankind  were  much  better  than 
they  are.  Could  we  have  confi- 
dence that  every  baptized  person 
who  had  not  been  excommunicated 
from  the  church,  and  had  not  laid 
violent  hands  on  himself'— for  to 
every  such  person  this  form  is  ap- 
propriated by  the  rubric'-^is  a  saint, 
the  service  would  be  inimitably  fine. 
But  when  we  take  it  as  a  service 
to  be  performed  indiscriminately, 
over  all  the  dead  included  within 
the  prescribed  limitations,  we  are 
compelled  to  withhold  our  admira* 
tion.  It  is  cheerfully  confessed, 
that  the  American  edition  of  the 
Prayer-book  is  less  objectionable 
in  this  respect  than  the  English^ 
In  the  latter,  we  read,  *'  Forasmuch 
as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  of 
his  great  mercy,  to  take  unto  him* 
self  the  soul  of  our  deceased  brother 
here  departed,  we  therefore  com- 
mit his  body  to  the  ground ;  earth 
to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust;  in  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,*'  dsc* 
In  the  American  Prayer-book  less 
exceptionable  language  is  used-— 
language  of  a  more  general  char- 
acter, not  pronouncing  with  cer- 
tainty concerning  the  state  of  the 
dead.  There  is,  however,  the  idea 
running  through  the  whole  that  it  is 
a  saint  who  is  buried.  There  is 
the  recognition  of  the  voice  from 
heaven,  declaring  the  blessednen 
of  those  who  die  in  the  Lord,  and 
a  thanksgiving  *^  fcnr  the  good  ez« 
amples  of  all  those  thy  servants 
who  having  finished  their  course  in 
fhitb,  do  now  rest  from  their  labors** 
-—which  is  little  to  the  purpose, 
unless  the  peiwm  buried  is  a  saint 
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All  this  also,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  direction  at  the  commence* 
Bientof  the  service,  forbidding  its 
being  said  over  any  who  has  not 
received  the  Prayer-book  regene- 
ration, seems  to  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  person  buried  is  among 
those  who  rest  from  their  labors* 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  there  is  no 
direct  declaration  of  this  kind,  and 
unlike  the  English  Prayer-book,  no 
confidence  is  expressed  which  defi« 
nitely  applies  to  the  case  of  the 
deceased,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
condemn  this  service.  If  read  well, 
there  may  be  a  solemn  and  useful 
influence  upon  those  who  hear  it. 
It  is  decidedly  the  best  part  of  the 
Prayer-book,  and  the  only  part  to 
which,  as  a  whole,  we  should  not 
take  strong  exceptions. 

We  had  not  intended  to  remark 
upon  the  marriage  ceremony,  lest 
we  should  appear  to  some  staiy^h 
friends  of  the  liturgy  as  rather  cap- 
tious; for  the  faults  of  this  book 
are  so  numerous  that  we  may  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  this  charge.  But 
we  can  not  forbear  to  notice  the  ill- 
judged  particularity  and  bad  taste 
in  which  the  marriage  ceremony 
is  drawn  up,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  not  in  its  original 
place  among  the  cumbrous  formali- 
ties of  the  British  government,  but 
under  the  plain  institutions  of  re- 
publicanism. It  is  no  small  lesson 
which  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
must  learn  before  they  are  qualified 
to  be  married.  Since,  however,  it 
is  a  mere  matter  of  taste  and  not 
of  conseience  which  we  have  now 
in  view,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
dwell  upon  it,  or  to  show  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  opinion  by  an  ex- 
amination ofx  particulars.  If  any 
choose  to  subject  themselves  to  all 
this  bondage  of  forms,  we  certainly 
have  no  objection.  But  there  is  one 
thing  which  appears  to  us  to  come 
under  a  different  principle.  We 
allude  to  the  ceremony  of  the  ring. 
This,  in  the  circumstances  of  this 
country,  is  an  unmeaning  ceremony t 


wholly  unworthy  of  the  dignity  and 
solemnity  with  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  invest  it  by  invoking  the 
glorious  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  man  is  required  to  say  to  the 
woman,  ^^  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed, 
and  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I 
thee  endow:  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  Amen.''  We  call  this 
unmeaning,  because  the  marriage 
is  a  legal  ceremony.  Marriage  is 
an  institution  of  God,  but  the  man- 
ner of  cQlebratine  it  is  entirely  of 
human  device.  It  may  be  British 
law,  that  a  man  is  married  by  a 
ring ;  but  surely  it  is  not  American 
law.  And  the  endowment  of  the 
bride  with  the  wordly  goods  of  the 
bridegroom  by  means  of  the  ring 
is  an  absolute  falsehood.  The  in- 
heritance of  property  is  not  regula- 
ted by  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which 
in  this  country  is  separate  from  the 
state,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
If  the  law  says  that  by  virtue  of 
marriage  a  woman  is  entitled  to  all 
the  ^^  wordly  goods'*  of  her  hus- 
band, then  she  has  them.  But  if 
the  law  says  that  she  shall  have  a 
third;  or  if  the  law  recognizes  a 
jointure  which  may  have  been 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties ; 
then^a  man  does  not  endow  his 
wife  with  all  his  worldly  goods. 
Now  we  consider  this  unmeaning 
ceremony,  performed  in  the  name 
of  the  holy  Trinity,  as  approach- 
ing to  profaneness.  It  looks  too 
much  like  uttering  a  falsehood  in 
the  name  of  Grod.  The  authors  of 
this  ceremony  have  not  only  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  good  taste, 
but  have  rather  trespassed  upon  the 
dominions  of  cotii^cience. 

It  is  painful  that  in  so  solemn  and 
interesting  a  transaction  as  mar- 
riage—on which  every  thing  in  the 
welfare  of  the  parties  depends,  so 
much  account  should  be  made  of 
ceremony  and  so  little  of  prayer. 
The  Lord's  prayer,  which  is  intro- 
duced on  all  occasions  in  the  lit- 
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urgy,  as  though  nothing  could  be 
done  without  it,  and  one  short,  very 
short  and  general,  prayer,  is  all 
that  we  find  of  invoking  the  divine 
blessing  in  God's  own  appointed 
way!  No  opportunity  is  afibrded 
to  allude  to  particular  circumstances 
of  interest,  and  no  solemn  appeal 
is  made  to  lieaven  in  behalf  of  the 
newly  married  couple,  as  subject  to 
the  trials,  temptations,  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  life;  but  a  mere  formal 
petition  of  the  most  general  and 
unimpressive  kind  imaginable ! 

Such  is  the  liturgy  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  church.  It  is 
radically  defective  in  regard  to 
Protestantism,  being  committed  to 
many  of  the  saints'  days,  and  other 
feasts  and  fasts  of  the  Romish  her- 
esy ;  wearing  distinctly  a  Popish 
garment  throughout;  and  showing 
that  its  origin  was  in  a  dark  age, 
unfit  to  dictate  the  devotions  of  this 
day  of  light.  It  is  radically  defec- 
tive in  its  prescriptions  for  the  or- 
dinary worship  9f  Grod  on  the  Sab- 
bath. It  is  likewise  defective  in  its 
provision  for  the  communion  and 
for  baptism.  It  endorses  errors 
which  have  long  ago  been  explo- 
ded. It  obscures  truths  which  it  is 
the  happiness  and  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  see  with  the  clearest  eye. 
And  it  occupies  such  a  space  on 
the  Sabbath,  as  to  throw  into  the 
background  the  great  ordinance  of 
preaching  the  gospel,  which,  ac- 
companied by  file  Holy  Spirit,  is 
the  power  of  Grod  unto  salvation. 
-With  these  great  defects  before  us, 
we  can  not  agree  with  its  admirers, 
in  calling  it,  **  The  excellent  litur* 
gyy  Whatever  may  be  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  we  could  not  con- 
form to  this  liturgy  without  an  en- 
tire sacrifice  of  conscience.  Ac- 
customed as  we  are  to  a  simpler 


and  more  evangelical  mode  of  ap- 
proaching our  Maker,  we  could  not 
submit  to  be  bound  to  a  set  form, 
and  to  a  tacit  endorsement  of  so 
many  dangerous  errors.  The  na- 
tional church  of  England,  whose 
influence  every  where  appears  in 
the  Prayer-book,  we  do  not  admire, 
though  we  acknowledge  it  has  em- 
bosomed, and  still  embosoms,  many 
great  and  good  men.  The  shadow 
of  the  British  establishment,  ex- 
tending to  our  own  shores,  we  can 
not  sit  under  with  delight.  We  had 
rather  identify  ourselves  with  our 
Puritan  ancestors,  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy,  being  mem- 
bers of  those  churches  which  they 
founded  in  the  primitive  order  and 
simplicity  of  apostolical  example, 
unincumbered  with  the  trappings 
of  England  and  Rome.  Such  is 
the  universal  abhorrence  of  Popery 
among  these  churches,  that  the  sus- 
pension of  pictures  of  Christ  on  the 
cross,  such  as  are  now  seen  in 
many  Episcopal  churches,  would 
not  be  tolerated.  The  Oxford  move- 
ment has  no  affinity  with  them. 
No  semi-papistical  influence  has 
been  exerted  upon  them  in  the  use 
of  a  defective  liturgy,  by  which  the 
way  is  prepared  for  such  a  system. 
No  disposition  to  exhume  old  errors 
and  bring  them  into  the  reformed 
church  of  God,  has  been  cherished 
among  them.  The  Bible  is  in  their 
hands.  And  this  is  the  record  of 
their  faitk-  They  care  not  what 
the  liturgy,  or  the  creed,  or  any 
other  paper  teaches :  the  Bible,  the 
Bible  only,  is  their  standard  of  faith 
and  practice.  The  churches  of  our 
Pilgrim  fathers-— the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  be  on  them  \  For  our  breth- 
ren and  companions^  sake  we  will 
now  say,  peace  be  within  them  I 
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THE  DANGERS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY.* 


Dr.  Franklin  once  expressed  the 
wish,  that  his  earthly  life  might  be 
divided  into  two  periods,  one  of  which 
should  occur  something  like  two  hun- 
dred years  aAer  the  other.  This  sin- 
gular wish  was  prompted,  if  we  re- 
member right,  by  his  strong  desire 
to  witness  the  future  condition  of  his 
country.  He,  in  common  with  those 
great  men  who,  with  him,  establish- 
ed, first  its  independence,  and  then 
its  form  of  government,  had  his  fears 
as  well  as  his  hopes  touching  the  is- 
sue of  their  doings.  In  order  to 
fouse  their  countiymen  to  resist  the 
tyranny  of  England,  they  had  exci- 
ted feelings  and  appealed  to  princi- 
ples which  in  some  minds  produced 
hostility  to  all  government  In  fos- 
tering a  hatred  in  the  nation  against 
foreign  rulers,  they  had  unintention- 
ally created  to  some  extent  a  jealousy 
amounting  to  dislike  of  all  rulers. 
They  had  raised  a  spirit  which  they 
oould  not  lay-*a  demon  which  ihey 
could  not  exorcise,  as  they  found  to 
their  sorrow,  when  they  came  to  es- 
tablish a  government  of  their  own. 
"  We  are,"  said  he,  in  1T78,  when 
the  present  constitution  was  before 
the  people  for  adoption,  ^^  a  nation  of 
politicians.  And  though  there  is  a 
general  dread  of  giving  too  much 
rotvBR  to  our  govemerg^  I  think  we 
are  more  in  danger  froi%the  little 
obedience  in  the  gavtmed*^^ 

Could  Franklin,  resuscitated  from 
the  sleep  of  death,  come  forth  npw 
among  us,  or  could  some  one  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Franklin,  take 
the  post  of  observation,  with  his  in* 
quiring  eye,  with  his  philosophic 
miqd,  with  his  candid  temper,  with 
his  patriotic  heart,  it  is  difficult  to 


*  A  Letter  to  the  Honorable  Daniel 
Webster,  contained  in  a  Collection  of  Pa- 
pers on  Political,  Literary  and  Moral  Sub- 
ects,  by  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.  Pub- 
ished  by  Webster  A  Clark,  130  Falton 
•t.|  New  York. 
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say,  whether  in  comparison  with  the 
past  and  in  view  of  the  probable  fu- 
ture, he  would  find  more  to  please 
than  to  pain  him — ^more  to  inspire 
his  hopes  than  to  alarm  his  fears. 
And  if  such  an  one,  speaking  the 
language  of  truth,  should  proclaim 
to  the  people  their  political  sins  and 
dangers,  is  there  not  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  many  who  would 
turn  from  him  with  di^ust,  to  listen 
to  the  flatteries  of  demagogues,  as 
the  Israelites  turned  away  from  the 
holy  seer  to  listen  to  false  prophets? 
They  have  so  long  been  accustomed 
to  hear  the  American  people  spoken 
of  as  the  happiest  people  on  the 

§lobe,  the  American  government  as 
le  best  government,  American  in- 
stitutions as  suitable  for  every  other 
nation,  that  they  look  with  suspicion 
upon  every  foreigner  as  an  enemy, 
and  upon  every  nation  as  a  doubtful 
friend,  who  dares  tell  them  the  whole 
truth  on  these  subjects. 

But  we  rejoice  to  know  that  there 
are  others,  increasing  in  number  it 
is  believed,  who, -neither  deceived 
themselves  nor  wishing  to  deceive 
others  by  the  voice  of  adulation,  can, 
without  feeling  their  national  pride 
wounded,  bear  to  hear  and  to  state 
things  on  this  subject  as  they  are. 
One  of  this  numbei^  was  the  author 
of  the  letter  before  us.  Dr.  Webster, 
always  distinguished  as  he  was  for 
his  love  of  truth,  had  abundant  op- 
portunities for  informing  himself  on 
the  subjects  discussed  in  this  letter. 
He  was  not  only  a  diligent  student 
of  history,  but  a  close  observer  of 

e arsons  and  events  in  his  own  times, 
e  was  personally  acquainted  with 
this  country  while  in  the  colonial 
state,  shared  in  the  hopes  and  fears 
which  alternately  animated  and  chill- 
ed the  patriot^s  heart  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Revolution,  to  accomplish 
which,  in  the  ardor  of  his  youthful 
feelings,  he  volunteered  his  services, 
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helped  by  hia  pen  to  establish  the 
constitution  under  which  we  live,  as 
he  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first  to  make  a  proposition  for 
its  formation,  which  he  did  in  1785, 
in  his  ^^  Sketches  of  American  Pol* 
icy  ;'^  knew  what  were  the  purposes 
and  sentiments  of  those  distinguish- 
ed men  who  shaped  its  details ;  lived 
through  two  generations  of  men  far 
into  the  third,  sixty-seven  years  from 
the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
fiAy*five  from  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution ;  was  brought  closely  in 
contact  with  the  mind  of  the  nation, 
**  millions  of  whom  he  had  taught  to 
read,  but  not  one  to  sin.'^  Such  a 
man  has  a  right  to  speak.  He  ought 
to  speak,  and  men  should  gather 
round  him  to  listen,  as  he  throws  the 
collected  light  of  the  past  on  the 
events  of  the  present  And  now, 
though  he  sleeps ,  in  his  grave  with 
the  blessings  of  his  countrymen  rest- 
ing upon  him,  he  still,  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh,  to  instruct  us  in  the  lessons 
of  wisdom  hallowed  by  the  sepulcher. 
The  letter  above  mentioned,  pub- 
lished first  in  1837^  and  recently  in 
his  Collection  of  Papers,  is  an  an- 
alytical examination  of  certain  po- 
litical principles,  avowed  by  many 
of  our  countrymen  in  their  writings, 
their  speeches,  or  their  conduct,  as 
a  sound  basis  of  theory  or  of  ac- 
tion. Though  in  their  opinion  these 
principles  may  be  as  evident  as  the 
mathematical  axiom,  the  whole  is 
gieater  than  a  part ;  or  as  profitable 
as  the  ^^  scoundrel  maxim,  a  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  got,'^  the  author, 
with  philological  accuracy,  either 
proves  them  to  be  false,  or  shows  in 
what  sense  only  tliey  can  be  true. 
Having  lived  through  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  period  mentioned 
above,  during  which  his  friend  Dr, 
Franklin  was  willing  to  slumber  in 
unconsciousness,  waiting  the  devel- 
opments of  time,  he  was  able,  from 
seeing  the  practical  operation  of 
these  principles,  as  well  as  their  el- 
ementary relations,  to  judge  of  their 
correcUiess. 


««  To  the  Honorahk  Daniel  Wejh- 
ster :  Sir — ^In  your  public  address- 
es or  speeches,  and  in  those  of  other 
gentlemen  of  high  political  distinc- 
tion, I  have  oflen  seen  an  opinion 
expressed  like  this — ^That  intelli' 
genet  and  virtue  are  the  basis  of  a 
republican  government,  or  that  in- 
telligence and  virtue  in  the  people 
are  necessary  to  the  preservation  and 
support  of  a  republican  government. 
These  yror^Byintelligence  and  virtue^ 
are  very  comprehensive  in  their  uses 
or  application,  and  perhaps  .too  in- 
definite to  furnish  the  premises  for 
the  inference  deduced  from  them. 
Men  may  be  very  intelligent  in  some 
departments  of  literature,  arts  and 
science ;  but  very  ignorant  of  branch*, 
es  of  learning  in  other  departments. 
By  intelligence,  as  applicable  to  po- 
litical affairs,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  those  who  use  the  term,  intend 
it  to  imply  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  constitutionand  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  the  several  rights  and  du- 
ties of  the  citizens. 

*^  But,  sir,  the  opinion  that  intelli- 
gence in  the  people  of  a  country 
will  preserve  a  republican  govern- 
ment, must  depend,  for  its  accuracy, 
on  the  fact  of  an  intimate  or  neces* 
sary  connection  between  knowledge 
and  principle.  It  must  suppose  that 
men  who  know  what  is  right,  will  do 
what  is  right :  for  if  this  is  not  the 
general  fact,  then  intelligence  will 
not  preserve  a  just  administration, 
nor  maintain  the  constitution  and 
laws.  But  from  what  evidence  can 
we  infer  that  men  who  know  what 
is  right  will  do  what  is  right  ?  In 
what  history  of  mankind,  political 
or  ecclesiastical,  are  the  facts  records 
ed,  which  authorize  the  presumption, 
much  less  the  belief,  that  correct  ac- 
tion will  proceed  from  correct  know- 
ledge? Such  an  effect  would  im- 
ply the  absence  of  all  depravity  in 
the  hearts  of  men ;  a  supposition 
which  not  only  revelation,  but  all 
histonr  forbids  us  to  admit. 

^^Let  me  ask,  sir,  whether  the 
Greeks,  and  particularly  the  Athe- 
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nians,  were  not  an  intelligent  peo- 
ple ?  Were  they  not  intelligent  when 
they  banished  the  ablest  statesmen 
and  generals,  and  the  purest  patriots 
of  their  state  ?  Was  their  inteili^ 
gence  sufficient  to  insure,  at  all 
times,  a  just  administration  of  the 
laws  ?  In  short,  if  intelligence  could 
preserve  a  republic,  why  were  not 
the  Grecian  republics  preserved  ? 

"  Then  let  us  turn  our  attention  to 
the  Roman  state.  Were  not  Sylla 
and  Marius  intelligent  men,  when 
they  rent  the  commonwealth  with 
faction,  and  deluged  Rome  with 
blood  ?  Were  not  Caesar  and  An- 
thony and  Lepidus,  and  Crassus  and 
Brutus  and  Octavianus,  intelligent 
men  ?  Did  not  the  Roman  common- 
wealth fall  into  ruins  in  the  most  en- 
lightened period  of  its  existence? 
And  were  not  the  immediate  instru- 
ments of  its  overthrow  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  men  that  the  pagan 
world  has  produced  ? 

*'*'  Then  look  at  France  during  the 
revolution,  when  there  was  no  set- 
tled government  to  control  reason. 
Were  not  the  leading^  men  of  the 
parties  intelligent  men  ? — ^men  who 
cut  off  the  heads  of  their  opponents, 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  they  would 
tread  a  worm  under  their  feet,  and 
for  the  ioke  of  liberty.  When  one 
party  was  crushed,  the  others  cried 
out,  the  republic  or  liberty  is  safe. 
When  another  party  fell  under  the 
guillotin,  then  the  triumphant  party 
shouted,  liberty  i$  safe.  But  after 
all,  the  republic  was  not  saved ;  and 
all  parties  at  last  were  glad  to  find 
peace  and  security  under  a  throne. 

^Intelligence  alone  then  has  not 
yet  saved  any  republic.  But  intelli- 
gence, it  is  said,  must  be  accompanied 
with  virtue^  and  these  united  are  to 
give  duration  to  a  republic. 

'^  Now,  sir,  what  is  this  virtue  f 
what  does  it  mean  in  the  sentiment 
or  opinion  above  cited  ?  What  did 
Montesquieu  intend  by  virtue^  when 
he  wrote  about  its  influence  in  pre- 
serving  a  republic  ? — (Spirit  of  Laws, 
poisim.) 


"  The  virtue  of  a  Roman  citizen 
consisted  in  personal  bravery,  and 
in  devotion  to  the  def<dnse  and  extent 
of  the  commonwealth.  In  particular 
men  there  existed  a  strong  sense  of 
right  or  political  duty,  which  maj 
take  rank  as  a  moral  virtue.  But 
such  instances  were  rare,  and  most 
rare  in  the  decline  of  the  common- 
wealth, when  the  citizens  were  most 
intelligent.  But  in  general,  the  vi^ 
tue  of  the  Romans  was  a  passionate 
attachment  to  the  commonwealth,  for 
the  grandeur  of  which  they  fought 
and  conquered,  till  they  had  brought 
the  civilized  world  to  the  feet  of  the 
republic.  This  virtue  extended  the 
dominion,  but  did  not  secure  the  ex- 
istence of  the  republic. 

**  If  by  virtue  is  intended  the  ob- 
servance of  the  conmion  social  duties, 
this  may  proceed  from  a  respect  for 
custom,  and  a  regard  to  reputation ; 
and  either,  with  or  without  better 
principles,  is  a  useful  practice. 

^*  But  such  virtue  as  this  will  not 
save  a  republic,  unless  based  on  bet- 
ter principles  than  a  regard  to  cus- 
tom or  to  reputation.  The  reason  is 
obvious;  such  morality  will  often, 
not  to  say  generally,  yield  to  selfish- 
ness ;  that  is,  to  the  ambition  of  ob- 
taining power  and  wealth.  When 
strongly  tempted  by  private  interest, 
men  often  find  the  means  of  enlist- 
ing reason  in  its  service ;  and  invent 
excuses  for  disregarding  the  public 
good,  which  ought  to  be,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  republican  govern- 
ment fMut  be,  the  ruling  motive  of 
citizens. 

^*  The  virtue  which  is  necessary  to 
preserve  a  just  administration  and 
render  a  government  stable,  is  Chris- 
tian virtue,  which  consists  in  the 
uniform  practice  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious duties,  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  both  of  God  and  roan.  This 
virtue  must  be  based  on  a  reverence 
for  the  Authority  of  God,  which  shall 
counteract  and  controf  ambition  and 
selfish  views,  and  subject  them  to  the 
precepts  of  divine  authority.  The 
effect  of  such  a  virtue  would  be,  to 
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bring  the  citizens  of  a  state  to  vote 
and  act  for  the  good  of  the  atate^ 
whether  that  should  coincide  with 
their  private  interest  or  not  But 
when  or  where  has  this^. virtue  been 
possessed  by  all  the  citizens,  or  even 
by  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  a 
state  ?  History  does  not  authorize 
us  to  believe  that  such  virtue  has 
ever  existed  in  the  body  of  citizens 
in  any  community ;  or  to  presume 
that  such  a  community  wiU  ever  ez« 
ist."— pp,  269, 270. 

In  the  course  of  this  letter  he 
analyzes  the  expression,  '*all  men 
are  bom  free  and  equal,''  compares 
the  tyranny  of  kings  and  nobles, 
against  which  our  fathers  took  care 
to  guard  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity, with  the  tyranny  of  the  peo* 
pie  acting  by  a  majority,  against 
which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  guard. 
He  speaks  of  the  operation  of  uni« 
versal  suffrage;  of  the  rights  of 
person  and  of  property ;  of  the 
difficulty  there  is,  from  the  ex- 
tent of  our  territory,  of  the  great 
body  of  the  electors  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  comparative  mer- 
its of  the  different  candidates  for 
office.  He  adverts  to  the  extensive 
patronage  of  the  President,  which 
enables  him,  if  disposed,  to  bribe 
his  supporters;  of  the  jealousies 
between  the  rich  and  die  poor; 
of  the  attempt  to  excite  prejudices 
against  learning  and  literary  insti- 
tutions; of  the  opinion,  that  the 
legislator  is  bound  to  follow  the 
wishes  of  his  particular  constituents; 
of  removals  from  office ;  of  the 
doctrine,  that  there  are  no  vested 
rights ;  of  the  opinion,  that  a  state 
may  at  the  end  of  nineteen  years 
from  the  date  of  the  contract,  repudi- 
ate its  debts ;  of  the  doctrine,  that  if  a 
small  number  of  persons  are  guilty  of 
violating  law,  they  may  be  indicted, 
but  if  a  great  number  outrage  law 
and  rights,  they  are  not  to  be  indict- 
ed or  punished  ;  of  the  opinion,  that 
offices  are  created  for  the  benefit  of 
individuals,  rather  than  for  the  state. 


On  these  topics  he  presents  his 
thoughts  to  us  in  his  own  excellent 
style  of  writing,  perspicuous,  terse, 
and  vigorous,  characterized,  like 
his  other  productions,  by  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  our  mother 
tongue;  reminding  us  of  the  best 
writings  of  Hamilton,  Madison,  and 
Jay ;  breathing  forth  the  same  spirit 
of  patriotism,  and  instinct  with  the 
same  intellectual  life. 

Animated  by  the  spirit  that  per- 
vades this  letter,  we  would  say  to 
every  one  who  intends  to  perform 
the  duties  of  an  American  citizen, 
it  is  not  enough  for  you  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  general  fea- 
tures of  American  society,  and  of 
American  institutions.  What  you 
want  to  know  so  far  as  you  can,  is 
the  exact  *^  form  and  pressure''  of 
the  present  times.  You  want  to 
know  the  very  shapes  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  you  will  be 
called  personally  to  act. 

Our  country,  commencing  its  ex- 
istence under  the  happiest  auspices, 
IS  furnished  with  abundant  materials 
of  present  good ;  while  the  omens 
of  future  good  lead  us  to  expect  a 
glorious  destiny.  There  are  so 
many  physical  causes  in  climate, 
soil,  water  power,  and  facilities 
of  intercourse ;  so  many  political 
causes  in  the  freedom  of  our  insti- 
tutions ;  so  many  moral  causes  in 
education,  religion,  and  the  power 
of  the  press,  that  we  very  easily, 
in  our  self-admiration,  adopt  the 
opinion,  that  our  country,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  our  own  bards, 
*'*'  the  queen  of  the  world  and  the 
child  of  the  skies,"  will  go  on  in 
improvement,  from  glory  to  glory, 
until  she  will  become  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth. 

But  while  one  prophet  from  his 
elevated  position  is  thus  ready  to 
say,  "  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O 
Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles,  O  IsraeM 
blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee, 
and  cursed  is  he  that  cursethtfhee ;" 
another  prophet,  giAed  with  as  clear 
a  vision,  is  ready  to  say,  *^  How  is 
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the  gold  changed,  and  the  fine  gold 
become  dim  I  ah,  sinful  nation,  a 
seed  of  eviUdoers,  how  art  thou 
become  a  hissing  and  a  by-word 
among  all  nations  I'^  When  some 
political  seer,  some  foreigner,  puts 
forth  such  a  prediction,  instead  of 
givine  him  any  credit  for  ^^  mystical 
lore,  which  may  enable  him  to 
see  ^*  coming  events  in  their  shad- 
ows,'' we  upbraid  him  with  the 
insinuation,  that  his  *^wish  is  the 
father  of  his  thought"  But  instead 
of  this,  should  we  not  rather  imitate 
the  prudent  mariner,  whoi  ^^^  ^ 
wary  eye,  looks  out  fcHr  storms  even 
in  fair  weather  ?  Is  there  no  evil 
at  work  in  our  system,  which  with 
a  terrible  efficiency  tends  to  this 
predicted  result,  which  we  rejoice 
to  believe  it  will  never  reach  ? 
'  In  the  physical  world  there  is 
what  is  called  a  principle  of  com- 
pensation. Where  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar advantage  or  convenience, 
it  is  balanced  by  a  corresponding 
deficiency  or  inconvenience.  Thus, 
under  the  sunny  skies  of  beauti- 
ful Italy,  the  malaria  reigns.  The 
same  principle  appears  in  the  moral 
world.  In  this  mixed  state  of  be- 
ing, we  find  that  when  nations  or 
individuals  enjoy  peculiar  blessings, 
they  are  subject  to  corresponding 
evils. 

What  then  are  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  as  a  nation  en- 
joy, on  the  one  hand ;  and  what  are 
some  of  the  correspondent  evils  ? 

First,  then,  the  age  in  which  we 
live  is  characterized  by  great  free^ 
dom  of  opinion^  in  opposition  to 
mere  authority.  The  ages  of  pre- 
scription have  gone  by.  Men  will 
not  adopt  fundamental  doctrines  in 
politics,  education,  and  religion, 
merely  upon  the  authority  of  great 
names.  They  ask  for  evidence ; 
and  they  feel  competent  of  them- 
selves and  by  themselves,  to  judge 
of  the  evidence.  In  the  early  pe- 
riods ef  human  society,  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  willing  to 
enroll  among  the  gods,  as  worthy  ot 


divine  honors,  the  man  who  made 
discoveries  in  science,  or  inventions 
in  the  arts.  In  later  periods,  if 
they  did  not  deify  such,  they  still 
were  willing  to  honor  them  as  prin- 
ces in  the  empire  of  knowledge,  to 
whom  others  should  do  homage. 
Thus  was  it  when  Aristotle  reigned 
with  imperial  sway,  over  the  minds 
of  men,  who  were  contented  with 
this  intellectual  vassalage.  Thus 
was  it  during  the  night  of  the  dark 
ages,  when  he  of  the  triple  crown 
proclaimed  his  infallibility  to  be- 
lieving millions.  Thus  was  it  du- 
ring the  dawn  and  afler  the  risen 
day  of  the  Reformation,  when  La- 
ther and  Calvin,  even  when  in  their 
graves,  ruled  as  lords  paramount 
over  multitudes  of  retainers.  Every 
village  in  Protestant  as  well  as  Pa- 
pal countries,  had  its  lord  spiritual 
and  its  lord  temporal,  who  exacted 
the  homage  of  the  many  as  their 
right;  even  though  the  one  lord 
was  a  New  England  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  the  other  a  parish  min- 
ister. 

But  we  in  this  age,  delivered 
from  this  intellectual  vassalage,  en- 
joy to  the  full  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  liberty  both  of  speech 
and  of  the  press. 

But  while  we  rejoice  in  the  good, 
let  us  look  at  the  evils  which  in  the 
way  of  compensation  are  put  into 
the  other  scale.  One  evil  growing 
out  of  this  state  of  the  public  mind 
is,  that  in  their  opposition  to  au- 
thority, men  will  not  believe  even 
on  the  authority  of  God,  any  truth 
that  is  mysterious.  There  is  dan- 
ger that  men  in  the  pride  of  intel- 
lect, will  reject  some  of  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
There  is  danger,  that,  while  they 
avoid  repairing  to  the  great  light 
of  the  worid  for  illumination,  they 
will  in  the  pride  of  reason  walk  in 
the  light  of  their  own  fire,  and  in 
the  sparks  which  their  own  hands 
have  kindled.  Are  there  not  even 
now  those  who  lean  away  so  far 
from  the  authority  of  God  to  their 
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own  undentanding,  that  (hey  meas- 
ure themselves  by  themselves  rather 
than  by  the  Bible,  which  they  con^ 
aider  to  a  large  extent  as  obsoletOv 
Are  there  not  those  who  reigning 
as  kings,  without  (heir  teaching,  set 
themselves  up  to  be  teachers  of 
what  they  do  not  understand,  the 
originators  of  new  and  crude  doc* 
trines  in  politics,  new  and  wonder* 
ful  nostrums  in  medicine,  and  new 
revelations  in  religion  ?  But  do 
you  say,  give  truth  an  open  field 
for  encounter  with  error,  and  we 
need  not  fear  for  the  issue  ?  Yes, 
but  you  should  remember  that  error 
is  multiform,  while  truth  is  but  one. 
Error  has  a  natural  affinity  for  the 
universal  depravity  of  man,  while 
truth  can  not  be  omnipresent  with 
appropriate  evidence,  to  meet  it 

Another  evil  connected  with  the 
good  mentioned  above,  is,  that  while 
men  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being 
free  in  their  opinions  and  conduct 
from  the  authority  of  the  press,  they 
are  exposed  to  become  the  vassals 
of  the  many,  in  their  subjection  to 
what  is  called  public  sentiment.  In 
our  popular  form  of  government, 
as  the  majority  must  rule,  there  is 
supposed  to  be  a  positive  excellence 
in  numbers,  independent  of  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  which  they 
may  include.  As  men  are  at  lib- 
erty  to  form  any  opinion,  they  are 
under  a  constant  temptation  to  adopt 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  as  the 
most  profitable.  Watch  the  work- 
ings of  their  minds.  '^  That  cause 
will  prevail,  therefore  I  go  for  that 
cause.  Those  opinions  will  gen- 
erally be  adopted,  therefore  I  adopt 
them  now."  If  they  are  in  doubt 
which  side  will  prevail,  they  are, 
in  the  language  of  the  day,  unwil- 
ling to  commit  themselves,  lest  they 
should  be  found  on  the  wrong,  that 
is,  on  the  unpopular  side.  Now 
to  talk  of  such  men  being  free, 
when  they  are  the  slaves  of  the 
many  I  why,  they  will  follow  the 
multitude  to  do  good,  or  they  will 
follow  the  multitude  to  do  evU,  es- 
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pecially  if  by  so  doing,  there  is  a 
chance  to  lead  the  multitude.  They 
can  not  bear  the  loss  of  popular 
favor.  They  cower  and  hang  their 
heads  beneath  the  frown  of  popu- 
lar indignation.  They  tremble  and 
quail  beneath  the  tyranny  of  public 
opinion.  The  sense  of  their  indi- 
vidual responsibility  is  lost  in  the 
mass  of  minds  with  which  they  are 
associated. 

Moreover,  the  ase  in  which  we 
live  is  characterized  by  the  love  of 
practical,  to  the  comparative  neg- 
lect of  speculatwe  truth.  In  former 
times,  there  were  sages  and  philoso- 
phers who  retired  from  the  haunts 
of  business,  to  seek  for  truth  in 
the  calm  meditations  of  contempl&> 
tive  life.  In  their  seclusion,  they 
held  communion  with  Grod,  with 
nature,  with  the  spirits  of  the  mighty 
dead,  with  their  own  great  minds, 
that  they  might  become  acquainted 
with  the  living  form  of  truth,  with 
the  first  good  and  the  first  fair. 
Admiring  the  forms  of  intellectual 
beauty,  they  sought  for  them  in 
the  fields  of  original  investigation. 
They  loved  knowledge  as  an  end, 
not  merely  as  a  means.  In  thus 
extending  the  bounds  of  knowledge, 
they  were  the  benefactors  of  our 
race;  but  to  a  large  extent  they 
were  so  unintentionally.  They  did 
not  apply  their  knowledge  to  any 
useful  purpose.  And  besides,  they 
not  unfrequently  employed  their 
minds  on  subjects  that  lie  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  human  intellect, 
or  that  in  their  nature  are  frivolous 
and  unprofitable. 

But  in  our  times  there  is  not 
this  waste  of  intellect.  The  grand 
inquiry  now  is  for  useful  truths, 
namely,  for  those  that  have  a  pitic- 
tical  bearing  in  promoting  the  arts 
of  life,  the  well  being  of  society, 
and  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Look 
for  a  moment  at  the  application  of 
physical  truths  to  the  construction 
of  machinery,  that  can  by  one  di- 
recting mind  do  the  work  of  a  thou- 
sand hands;  or.  at  the  application 
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of  politica]  truth  to  a  qrstem  of  in* 
ternal  improvemeBt,  which  is  dif- 
fusing through  the  Isnd,  wealthy 
convenience,  and  comfort;  or  at 
the  application  of  moral  trudi  to  the 
temperance  reformation ;  or  at  the 
application  of  religious  truth  in  Sun* 
day  schools.  If  you  look  carefully 
at  things  like  these,  you  can  hardly 
fail  of  being  convinced,  that  there 
is  scarcely  an  important  truth  known 
in  physical  science,  in  politics,  in 
morals,  in  education,  or  in  religioo, 
which  has  not  been  applied  to  some 
purpose,  if  not  to  some  useful  pur^ 
pose. 

One  evil  to  which  we  are  exp<v 
eed  in  consequence  of  this  attention 
lo  the  application  of  truth,  is,  that 
men  will  think  lightly  of  those  truths 
which  they  can  not  peroeive  to  be 
immediately  useful.  They  are  so 
much  accustomed  to  consider  truth 
as  valuable  on  account  of  its  appli- 
cation, that  they  overlook  its  intrin- 
;Bic  excellence.  Thus  the  noble 
science  of  astronomy  may  be  valued 
only  as  it  is  applied  to  the  art  of 
navigation;  the  wonderful  science 
of  chemistry,  only  because  it  can 
be  applied  to  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  disease ;  mechanical  phi- 
losophy, because  it  can  be  applied 
to  steam  engines;  political  truth, 
only  as  it  will  help  to  sustain  a 
party  ;  and  religious  truth,  only  so 
far  as  it  will  help  to  make  converts. 
In  this  way  it  is,  that  Truth,  who 
dwelt  of  old  in  the  bosom  of  God, 
as  his  own  daughter,  comes  down 
to  man,  not  as  the  child  of  the  skies, 
but  as  a  mere  menial,  useful,  but 
degraded. 

The  tendency  of  this,  is,  to  give 
a  superficial  character  to  all  the 
important  professions.  If  the  far- 
mer studies  the  art  of  agriculture 
only  so  far  as  is  necessary  in  order 
to  make  money;  if  the  mechanic 
learns  his  trade  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  undersell  his  competi- 
tors; if  the  physician  studies  the 
flcieaoe  of  healing  only  so  far  as  is 


necessai^  to  get  a  multitude  of  p«p 
tientB;  if  the  clergyman  studies 
theology  only  so  much  as  is  neces- 
sary to  draw  afler  him  a  multitude 
of  admirers ;  can  they  be  otherwise 
than  superficial  ?  Said  one  of  the 
most  successful  politicians  of  the 
present  time,  men  do  not  love  truth 
now-a-days.  They  want  only  eo 
much  truth  in  a  given  case,  as  will 
gild  over  a  falsehood  and  give  it 
currency.  The  whole  secret  of 
success  in  politics  is  to  employ  a 
little  truth,  and  a  great  deal  of  roaih 
agement  If  political  agitators  find 
tbttt  they  can  arouse  and  sway  large 
masses  of  men  by  party  machinery, 
will  they  not  be  tempted  to  reject 
the  doubtful  aid  of  truth  ?  They 
want  only  those  truths  which  are 
immediately  available,  and  not  the 
whole  truth.  They  want  a  candi- 
date that  is  avulable,  and  not  the 
best  man.  What  they  want  is  loy- 
alty to  their  party,  just  as  in  a  mon- 
archy there  is  loyalty  to  the  kmg. 
The  party  can  do  no  wrong,  just 
as  the  king  can  do  no  wrong. 

And  is  there  not  danger  more- 
over, that  religion  will  in  this  re* 
spect  follow  in  the  steps  of  politics; 
that  those  who  plead  her  cause  will 
rely  more  upon  machinery,  than 
upon  the  great  truths  of  the 'Bible. 
Ii  the  politician  forsakes  the  grand 
principles  of  the  constitution,  in  the 
use  of  truths^-that  are  available  to 
the  present  success  of  his  party,  is 
there  not  reason  to  fear  that  Chris- 
tians may  forsake  the  great  doc- 
trines of  grace,  in  the  use  of  those 
fragments  of  truth  that  are  found  U) 
be  most  available  ?  If  the  politi- 
cian labors  not  so  much  to  instruct, 
as  to  produce  immediate  results  at 
an  election,  is  there  not  reason  to 
fear  that  leaders  in  religion  will  aim 
chiefly  at  immediate  results,  rather 
than  at  thorough  instruction?  If 
the  politician  dares  not  trust  the 
people  to  form  their  own  views  of 
public  measures,  but  must  make  as 
many  as  they  can,  commit  them- 
selves at  some  public  meeting,  is 
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them'  not  danger  that  leaden  in 
religion,  will  in  some  way  make  as 
many  aa  they  can,  commit  them- 
aelres  to  certain  movements,  so  that 
pride  of  character  will  do  for  them 
what  conscience  would  not  If  the 
politician  is  in  the  habit  of  show* 
mg  forth  his  patriotism  by  uMng, 
rather  than  by  doing  the  duties  of  a 
good  citizen,  is  there  not  danger 
that  the  religionist  will  endeavor  to 
show  forth  his  piety  by  talking, 
rather  than  by  doing  the  duties  of  a 
good  Christian.  In  short,  is  there 
not  danger  from  superficial  views 
of  Christianity,  that  the  religion  of 
our  country  will  assume  the  char- 
acter, and  the  defects,  of  our  polit* 
leal  institutions  ? 

Again,  the  present  age  is  charac- 
terized  by  improvements  mphytical 
comforts  and  the  arts  of  life.  This 
is  tiie  natural  consequence  of  the 
application  of  knowledge.  A  large 
amount  of  labor  that  used  to  be 
employed  in  making  the  necessaries 
of  life,  can  now,  by  the  use  of 
machinery,  be  employed  in  im* 
provements.  Eveiy  man  knows, 
that  there  Is  fair  chance  for  better- 
ing his  condition.  Reverses  there 
have  indeed  been  during  the  last 
six  years.  But  compare  the  coun- 
try now  with  what  it  was  twenty 
five  years  since,  and  you  will 
have  no  doubt  that  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  these  improve- 
ments. 

One  evil  growing  out  of  this  good, 
is  that  of  discontent.  The  chance 
of  bettering  their  condition,  will  not 
let  men  rest  satisfied  with  their  con- 
dition, though  theirs  is  a  good  one. 
They  can  not  let  well  alone,  while  • 
they  know  there  is  a  better.  They 
must  engage  in  some  promising  en- 
terprise, even  if  it  is  hazardous,  or 
they  envy  those  who  have  been 
more  successful  than  themselves. 
And  then  too,  as  money  answereth 
all  things  in  gaining  these  physical 
comforts,  they  have  learned  to  sa- 
crifice the  virtues  and  charities  of 
and  domestic  life  at  the  shrine 


of  avarice.  The  cry  is,  with  all  thy 
getting,  get  money. 

Another  evil  kindred  to  this,  is, 
that  inasmuch  as  men  have  changed 
their  condition  in  maay  respects  for 
the  better,  they  have  come  to  feet 
that  change  Is  the  same  as  improve* 
ment;  that  what  is  old, is  bad;  that 
what  is  new,  is  good.  On  this 
ground,  they  are  ready  to  exchange 
their  old  political  opinions,  their  old 
modes  of  education,  their  old  forms 
of  worship,  their  old  religion,  for 
new  political  principles,  new  modes 
of  education,  new  forms  of  warship, 
and  a  new  religion;  just  as  they 
would  exchange  an  old  garment  for 
a  new  one.  They  plume  them- 
selves upon  being  up  with  the 
times ;  but  they  forget,  perhaps  they 
never  knew,  Aat  ola  errors  are 
raked  up  from  the  rublHsh  of  cen* 
tunes,  and  embraced  with  rapture 
under  new  names.  If  you  join  a 
political  party,  they  will  change 
their  principles  and  '*  shoot  you  as 
a  deserter,''  if  you  do  not  change 
with  them,  even  though  you  joined 
them  on  account  of  the  principles 
which  they  have  deserted. 

Moreover,  the  ag^  in  which  we 
live  is  characterized  by  a  tpirit  of 
active  benevolence.  A  vast  number 
of  Christians  acting  on  the  princi« 
pie,  that  they  are  not  their  own, 
being  bought  with  a  price  by  Him 
who  went  about  doing  good,  regard 
the  spirit  of  benevolence  as  at  once 
the  test  and  the  fruit  of  discipleship ; 
as  at  once  the  pledge  and  the  earn- 
est of  heaven. 

While  we  rejoice  over  the  good, 
let  us  as  before,  look  at  the  corres- 
ponding evils.  One  evil  is,  that 
we  are  exposed  to  have  a  bustling 
and  ostentatious  religion.  There 
is  a  certain  kind  of  honor  connected 
with  patronizing  the  various  objects 
of  benevolence,  whether  by  money 
or  influence.  For  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing  this  honor,  men  may  be  tempted 
away  from  the  modest  and  retired 
modes  of  duty,  to  a  violation  of  the 
mjunction :  ^Tske  heed  that'  ye 
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do  not  your  alms  before  meti  to  be 
seen  of  them/'  This  spirit  of  be« 
nevolence,  so  excellent  in  its  na- 
ture, has  created  a  vast  number  of 
offices  to  which  ambition  can  as- 
pire, by  means  of  the  various  or- 
finizations  which  it  has  originated, 
hese  offices  may  not  offer  as  large 
an  emolument,  to  tempt  avarice ; 
but  they  confer  as  much  respecta- 
bility and  influence,  as  some  of  the 
higher  offices  of  prelacy,  and  they 
may  be  coveted  as  much. 

Another  evil  is,  that  by  yielding 
the  mind  habitually  to  reasons  ad- 
dressed to  benevolent  feelings,  the 
moral  character  of  an  action  comes 
to  be  measured  by  the  good  which 
it  produces.  "  Such  an  action  pro- 
duced a  great  amount  of  good  ;  it 
must  therefore  be  right''  Just  as 
if  a  man  may  perpetrate  any  enor- 
mities, and  call  them  virtuous^  pro- 
vided they  appear  to  produce  good. 
Just  as  if  the  end  being  good,  will 
sanctify  the  means !  Just  as  if  truth 
may  be  violated,  and  promises  bro- 
ken, and  justice  outraged,  if  good 
appears  to  be  produced  by  so  do- 
ing! 

Another  evil  to  which  we  are  ex- 
posed is,  that  in  the  subdivision  of 
the  objects  of  benevolence,  certain 
associations,  through  the  activity  of 
their  agents,  will  teach  the  commu- 
nity to  attach  a  disproportionate  im- 
portance to  the  objects  which  they 
were  organized  to  promote.  Some 
of  these  objects,  more  exciting  in 
themselves  dian  other  objects  equally 
important,  when  presented  by  some 
eloquent  agent  who  has  his  speech 
perfectly  committed,  make  a  strong 
impression  on  the  public  mind  ; 
while  the  other  objects  are  over- 
looked. These  men,  in  their  zeal 
to  form  public  sentiment,  deal  in 
high-wrought  descriptions  and  start- 
ling statements  in  fiiVor  of  their 
cause.  They  place  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture  their  own  ob- 
ject, in  bright  colors  and  in  strong 
relief ;  while  other  objects,  if  noti- 
ced at  all,  are  pieced  far  in  the  back- 


ground, in  dim  perspective,  as  of 
much  less  importance. 

But  besides  thus  presenting  a  dis* 
torted  view  of  the  gospel,  which  ex* 
poses  the  Christian  under  its  influ- 
ence to  the  danger  of  losing  the 
symmetry  of  a  perfect  man  in  Chriit 
for  a  monstrous  development,  there  is 
another  evil.  By  the  presentation  of 
thrilling  description,  high-wrought 
statement,  impassioned  appeals  to 
the  public  mind,  it  is  taught  to  lose 
its  relish  for  simple  truth,  just  as  the 
drunkard  loses  his  relish  for  pure 
water.  Something  more  exciting  is 
needed.  The  simple  truths  of  na« 
ture  and  revelation  must  be  distilled 
in  the  alembic  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion, to  furnish  a  moral  alcohol  for 
the  public  taste. 

Besides,  by  multiplying  organiza- 
tions of  this  kind,  there  is  danger 
that  large  classes  of  the  most  active 
and  efficient  Christians,  in  their  at- 
tachment to  some  particular  associa- 
tions, will  decline  from  the  higher 
and  more  spiritual  doctrines  and  da- 
ties,  into  narrow  views  and  intolerant 
feelings ;  that,  in  this  way,  some  of 
these  associations  will  become  ar- 
rayed against  each  other,  like  two 
hostile  armies;  that  there  will  be 
challenge  and  defiance,  crimination 
and  recrimination,  bitter  words  and 
bitter  feelings,  until,  in  the  rage 
of  contei^tion,  the  great  doctrines 
and  duties  of  the  gospel  will  be  lost 
sight  of  on  both  sides.  And  what 
aggravates  the  evil  of  this  war  is, 
that  it  is  carried  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  church.  Formerly  there  were 
standing  controversies  between  the 
religious  denominations.  These  con- 
troversies appear  in  some  degree  to 
have  subsided,  so  that  now,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  there  is  more  of  a 
tendency  than  formerly  to  nnion. 
But,  unfortunately,  while  there  has 
been  a  gain,  so  far  as  the  external 
relations  of  some  of  these  denomina- 
tions are  concerned,  there  has  been 
a  loss,  in  some  degree,  of  internal 
peace. 

As  the  last  general  topic,  we  shall 
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notice  the  great  susceptibility  of  the 
public  mind.     The  fact  that  such 
a  susceptibility  exists,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  proof.    The 
time  has  gone  by,  when  subjects 
deemed  important  were  treated  with 
indifference.    Hardly  a  subject  con- 
nected with  politics,  morals,  educa- 
tion, or  religion,  can  now  be  pre- 
sented, without  its  awakening  emo- 
tions either  of  dislike  or  approbation. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  obvious 
good  connected  with  this  suscepti- 
bility ef  the  public  mind,  we  will  be- 
stow a  glance  on  the  comparative 
evils.    There  is  danger  that  the  pub- 
lic generally  will  acquire  an  habitual 
love  of  excitement     This  is  per- 
fectiy  evident  from  the  nature  of 
the    human   constitution.     Excite- 
ment, through  the  passions  of  the 
mind,  can  become  luibitual,  as  well 
as  through  the  appetites  of  the  body ; 
the  excitement  of  anger  as  well  as 
the  excitement  of  alcohol.    There 
is  an  intoxication  from  the  passions, 
as  well  as  the  intoxication  from  ar- 
dent spirits ;  and  what  is  remarka- 
ble, they  agree  in  their  immediate 
and  their  remote  effects.    The  one 
is  equally  seductive  as  the  other. 
Now  it  has  been  found  that  by  using 
the  appropriate  means,  it  is  perfectiy 
easy,  on  any  important  subject,  to 
get  up  an  excitement  in  the  commu- 
nity.   By  means  of  the  press  and 
the  eloquent  tongue,  especially  if 
there  is  a  combination  of  effort,  it 
has  been  found  that  public  opinion 
can  be  manufactured  in  any  quantity, 
and  public  feeling  excited  to  any  de- 
ffree.    This  is  the  approved  recipe 
tor  doing  it    First,  get  up  an  alarm 
in  respect  to  some  important  inter- 
est    Then  agitate  the  public  mind 
with  terror  for  a  time.    Next,  pre- 
pare and  recommend  certain  agen- 
cies and  measures  as  certain  reme- 
dies, for  the  treatment  of  the  case. 
Then  declare  that  we  shall  all  be 
mined  if  we  reject  these  proposed 
agencies  and  measures.    Lastiy,  de- 
nounce, as  the  enemies  of  God  and 
man,  those  who  refuse  to  employ 


these  proposed  agencies  and  meas- 
ures.    This  recipe  never  fails. 

Having  been  under  this  treatment, 
they  will  bum  down  a  convent  at 
one  place,  and  a  hall  at  another; 
hang  up  men  without  judge  or  jury ; 
move  in  mobs,  especially  at  elec- 
tions ;  assault  private  houses  and  the 
mansion  of  the  president  of  the  na^ 
tion;  while  in  a  thousand  minor 
ways  they  will  outrage  the  proprie- 
ties of  life.  They  will  violate  the 
majesty  of  the  law  and  the  shrine  of 
justice,  and  even  the  sacred  rights 
of  our  common  nature ;  and  all  for 
what?  They  have  been  told  that 
some  great  interest  is  thereby  pro- 
moted. Fixing  their  thoughts  upon 
a  narrow  range  of  objects,  they  are 
hurried  on  by  their  excited  feelings, 
first  to  decide  important  questions 
without  evidence,  and  then  to  act 
regardless  of  consequences.  How 
their  understanding  is  warped  by 
their  passions !  '^  All  is  fair  in  pol- 
itics,^^  is  a  practical  rule  with  them. 
Why?  Because  success  in  their 
eyes  is  more  valuable  than  the  truth 
and  honor  sacrificed  for  its  sake. 
^'Any  measures  that  will  accom- 
plish the  conversion  of  a  sinner,''  is 
a  maxim  sometimes  adopted ;  just  as 
if  his  happiness  is  of  more  value 
than  the  rectitude  of  his  spiritual 
guide. 

But  such  excitements  in  some 
cases  embitter  as  well  as  corrupt  the 
public  mind.  They  injure  the  tem- 
per of  the  subject  of  them,  as  evi- 
denUy  as  the  excitement  of  alcohol. 
He  shows  it  in  his  unsocial  and  mo- 
rose conduct  towards  those  who  differ 
from  him,  in  his  censorious  words, 
and  even  in  the  tones  of  voice 
and  in  the  harsh  expression  of  his 
countenance.  Thus  it  is  that  they 
plant  many  a  root  of  bitterness  in 
the  community,  which  springing  up, 
troubles  it  For  some  years  the  pub- 
lic mind  has  been  in  a  chafed  and 
excited  state ;  and  just  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  excitement,  whether 
on  politics,  morals  or  religion,  has 
there  been  a  repulsion  between  the 
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elementary  parts  that  compose  it, 
just  as  bodies  charged  with  electri- 
city repel  each  other.  A  fierce  and 
fiery  spirit  has  been  awakened  in 
large  masses  of  the  people,  which 
ever  and  anon  biases  out  with  de* 
structiye  energy,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  threatening  to  lay 
waste  our  fair  heritage^ 

In  the  aboTo  remarks  it  has  not 
been  our  intention  to  sustain  the  po* 
sitions  we  have  taken  by  an  indue* 
tion  of  facts ;  since  the  memory  of 
the  intelligent  reader  can  furnish 


them*  Nor  was  it  our  intention  to 
illustrate  them  by  moral  painting, 
though  this  can  so  easily  be  done* 
Our  aim  has  been  simply  to  present 
a  connected  view  of  certain  advan« 
tages  which  our  country  enjoys  at 
the  present  time,  with  their  attend- 
ant evils,  in  order  that  we  may  not 
only  be  grateful  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good  for  these  advantages,  but  like- 
wise  having  a  distinct  knowledge  of 
these  evils,  we  may  successfully 
guard  ourselves  against  the  dangers 
to  which  they  expose  us. 


lhMAA4jtL   (^«Acv|40b*# 


A  PLAIN  DISCUSSION  WITH  A  TRANSCENDENTALIST 


Mr,  B.  Is  there  any  prospect 
that  the  community  will  ever  under* 
stand  your  new  system  of  philoso* 
phv  and  faith  ?    For  yoara  the  in* 

d^&lismi'"  and  no  mteltigible  an- 
swer'lias  been  given.  The  terms 
you  use  to  express  your  ideas  are 
new  and  hard  to  be  understood.  If 
you  will  drop  your  strange  termi* 
nology  and  give  your  thoughts  in 
plain,  common  sense  language,  you 
will  do  me  a  favor  as  an  honest 
searcher  after  truth.  If  you  have 
new  things  as  well  as  new  wordi 
and  names  J  why  can  not  you  in  a 
fiimiliar  way,  communicate  them  ? 

Mr,  A.  You  can  readily  see  that 
a  person  may  have  ideas  which  can 
not  be  conveyed  with  precision  to 
those  who  have  had  neither  the  ideas 
nor  the  words  by  which  they  are 
expressed.  It  is  so  in  all  the  scien- 
ces, and  particularly  in  the  sci- 
ence of  thought.  But  the  principal 
reason  why  we  are  not  understood 
is,  men  think  so  superficially.  Most 
minds  skim  over  the  surface  of  a 
thousand  subjects,  but  few  dive  deep 
into  the  sea  of  thought,  remain  long 
enough  for  distinct  vision,  and  seize 
and  bring  up  the  precious  pearls. 
How  often  do  you  throw  out  thoughts 
which,  to  your  own  mind,  are  great 


and  comprehensive,  scarcely  a  gleam 
of  which  enters  the  bmin  of  one  in 
twenty  of  your  hearers !  How  lit- 
tle original  thinking  is  there  among 
that  numerous  class  df  our  citizens 
who  are  called  educated.  Most  of 
them  dare  not  trust  themselves  with 
an  idea  which  did  not  come  from 
their  text-books.  If  the  guardian 
angel,  genius,  should  su^rest  a  new 
thought  to  their  minds,  Uiey  would 
crush  it  in  the  birth  lest  it  should 
grow  into  an  heresy.  Look  at  the 
books  which  fly  from  the  press  like 
autumn  leaves  from  the  tree,  with- 
out one  new  thought.  An  original 
mind,  a  genius,  rarely  appears,  and 
is  as  rarely  appreciated  by  his  own 
age.  The  prophet  is  not  in  honor 
in  his  own  country.  This  has  been 
true  in  all  time ;  it  always  will  be 
true,  for  to  be  a  genius  is  to  be  in 
advance  of  one^  own  age.  Hu- 
man pride  and  self-sufficiency  pre- 
dispose men  to  be  ungrateful  for 
teachings  more  inspired  than  their 
own.  ^'  Dost  thou  teach  us  ?^'  is 
their  contemptuous  reply  to  those 
who  now  attempt  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  blind ;  and  ^*  they  cast  them  out'^ 
Mr,  B,  Well,  granting  that  to 
your  mind  there  is  an  extent  and 
depth  of  meaning  in  the  terms  ct 
your  philosophy  which  I  do  not  see. 
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yet  is  it  not  possible  to  convey  to 
my  mind  some  true  and  definite  idea 
of  the  thing  called  Transcendental* 

,  ism  ?  Dropping  its  scientific  terms 
and  all  technicalities^  can  we  not 
talk  upon  the  real  thing  in  plain 
English  ? 

Mr,  A.  I  trust  we  may,  to  some 
extent  at  least ;  for  the  things  i^  you 
call  it,  is  more  generally  felt  than 
you  suppose.  It  has  been  said  that 
every  one  is,  in  a  sense,  a  poet ;  no 
one  can  read  a  poem  well  if  not  in 
a  poetic  mood.    So  I  would  say, 

every  one  is,  in  a  sense>  a   

de^toluU  ibat  is,  all  who  allow  theif 
minds  any  latitude  of  thought,  at 
times  have  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  are  properly  called  transcen- 
dental. H^ice  we  have  aimed  to 
establish  schools,  that  the  mind  even 
in  childhood,  before  it  becomes 
cramped  by  forms,  and  before  the 
inner  light  of  the  soul  becomes 
dimmed  or  totally  extinguished  by 
the  senses,  .may  receive  a  right  di* 
rection ;  be  made  to  think  for  itself, 
and  be  led  to  see — ^not  the  forms  of 
things,  but  things  themselves.  All 
men,  though  in  different  degrees  and 
varied Torms,  would  be'GTOscenttgn* 
talisls  if  ihe^^ficeived  a  spiritual 
ratheriKan  a  sensual  culture. 

Mr.  Bl'  *  Let  "Os  here  come  di- 
rectly to  the  point  I  have  long  sus- 
pected myself  of  transcendentalism, 
and  would  gladly  gather  from  you 
some  clear  idea  of  it,  that  I  may 
know  whether  I  am  within  or  with- 
out the  pale  of  discipleship. 

Mr.  A.  But  you  must  remember 
that  this  is  a  very  extensive  subject. 
It  would  lead  us  a  long  way  back,  to 
Kant  and  even  to  Plato.  JTbe  writings^ 

~  of  many  in  Germany,"  of  some  in 
England  and  France,  and  a  few  in 
our  own  country,  must  be  discussed, 
in  order  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the 
whole.  And  then  there  are  all  va- 
rieties and  degrees  of  transcenden- 
talism. Those  in  Germany  who  fol- 
lowed Kant  and  adopted  much  of 
his  philosophy,  differed  from  him  in 
many  important  particulars.  Ficbt^t 


Schelling,  Hegel,  had  each  his  own 
system,  though  they  have  been  called 
transcendentalists,  What,^in  loose 
language,  is  termed  transcendental- 
ism, is.  variously  modified  in  dif- 
ferent countries  by  different  indi- 
viduals, who  have  embraced  that 
system  of  metaphysics  which,  leav- 
ing the  field  of  sensual  knowledge, 
soars   into    the    regions   of    pure    \ 

thought*     TIjifi  trRpgpAf^ij[^ntA]|fltfl  f\£    j/{  r<^ 

our  country,  infiuencedjo  a  great 
extentjTjV  ffie"''^ritihgs'  oT  Canyle,        y 
biCve  ipoSe  gfclit  adyanc^^sTupon  the 
Eantean  philosophy ;  we  have  not 
only  gone  farther  in  our  search  for  \ 
spiritual  truth,  but  we  have  applied  \ 
our  philosophy  to  different  subjects,  J 
and  made  it  bear  more  directly  up- 
on the  duties  and  relations  of  life. 

Mr.  B.  We  will  leave,  as  far  as 
possible,  names  and  systems,  as  well 
as  technicalities,  out  of  vi^W.  I  wish 
to  talk  with  you  upon  your  transcen- 
jdentalism,  and  know  whether  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  understand  each 
other. 

Mr.  A.  I  will  comply  with  your 
request  upon  one  condition.  You 
shall  not  reproach  me  with  nonsense 
and  fog  if  you  fail  to  apprehend  mj 
meaning.  Your  sensucil  school  of 
philosophy—- 

Mr.  B.  Stop,  lest  we  raise  bad 
blood  in  settling  the  preliminaries. 
I  accept  the  condition,  and  propose 
that  we  commence  with  vMm.  You 
claim  that  your  views  of  man's  spi- 
ritual nature  are  altogether  truer  and 
nobler  than  those  which  generally 
prevail. 

Mr.  A.  Instead  of  considering 
man  a  mere  creature  of  sense  and 
intellect,  but  little  superior  to  animal 
instinct,  we  view  him  a  free,  spiA- 
ual  existence,  of  unlimited  capaci- 
tieS|  possessed  of  a  soul  truly  god- 
like, and  in  every  way  qualified  for 
knowing  truth  and  duty.  Locke  has 
entirely  misled  the  world  in  some  of 
the  most  vital  points.  Making  the 
'soul  a  blank  leaf,  upon  which,  with 
the  pen  of  the  five  senses,  external 
objects  wrote  wbatsoever  they  listed. 
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he  leA  man,  like  the  brute,  at  the 
mercy  of  any  thing  that  chanced  to 
leave  upon  his  brains  the  deepest 
impression.  He  lefl  man  no  fixed 
pole-star  by  which  to  direct  his 
course,  but  only  the  flickering  taper 
of  self-interest,  in  following  which, 
he  has  been  wrecked  upon  every 
sand-bar.  He  granted  him  reflec- 
tiop,  but  this  was  only  a  kind  of 
ruminating  upon  the  gross  food  fur- 
nished by  the  senses.  This  chew- 
ing of  the  cud  only  aided  the  diges- 
tion ;  it  gave  no  new  spiritual  aliment 
to  the  system.  *  Man  was  to  ascertain 
truth  and  duty,  not  from  listening 
to  the  clear  response  of  the  divine 
oracle  within  him,  but  from  the 
prompting  of  the  appetite ;  that  was 
truth  which  was  sweet,  that  a  lie 
which  was  bitter  to  the  palate.  Duty, 
virtue,  properly  speaking,  there  were 
none.  If  a  man,  by  balancing  pains 
and  pleasures,  present  or  Tuture, 
could  find"  which  end  oflhe  steel- 
yards would  probably  preponderate, 
there  lay  his  dutyr*  Siicn  Has  been 
the  philosophy,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  civilized  world.  In  opposition 
to  this  sensual  S3rstem,  we  maintain 
that  man  has  other  Acuities  than  the 
bodily  senses — a  soul  distinct  from 
the  stomach.  He  is  endowed  with 
reason  and  strong  religious  senti- 
ments, which  intuitively  know  and 
spontaneously  feel  truth  and  duty. 
That  is^i^rue,  not  because  of  its  great- 
er profit  'Ofpteasure,  but  true  be- 
cause^TTIr-itt  agreement  with  the 
etgrnal  nature  of-thirijgs;''  Ahd'Obd 
has  giTled  man  with  the  faculty  to 
discover  this  truth.  Duty  rests  upon 
this  discovered  truth.  Man  has  no 
arithmetical  calculations  to  make  to  ' 
find  his  duty  ;  it  lies  revealed  to  this 
faculty.  The  right  is  to  be  follow- 
ed, come~^leasure  or  pain ;  his  ob- 
ligation to  do  right  is  infinite,  having 
all  th^  weight  of  established  and  un- 
changeable truth.  We  give  the  soul 
a  faculty  which  is  wanting,  or  which 
is  certainly  overlooked  in  the  com- 
mon philosophy  of  the  age.  And 
this  faculty  is  ibe  chief  quality  be- 


longing 4o  man.  It  is  this  which, 
together  with  conscience,  distin- 
guishes him  from  the  brute  creation. 
This  faculty  is  a  divine,  truth-seeingi 
reason.  Man  appears  to  me  in  a 
new  light,  belonging  to  a  higher  or- 
der of  beings,  since  I  have  studied 
him  as  he  is.  He  is  associated  in 
my  mind  with  celestial  beings,  rather 
than  with  creeping  things.  This 
view  of  man  affects  all  his  moral 
relations.  It  sets  aside,  or  rather 
rises  superior  to  all  that  endless  cal- 
culation and  argument  about  Grod, 
conscience,  religion,  which  for  cen- 
turies  have  occupied  the  church. 

Mr.  B.  I  can  heartily  respond  to 
much  which  you  say.  And  certainly 
man  needs  to  have  his  attention  turn- 
ed more  to  those  great  facts  relating 
to  his  spiritual  nature.  But  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  call  your  attention 
more  particularly  to  spme  things 
which  you  have  stated.  This  higher 
faculty  of  reason  which  you  cTaim 
as  so  great  a  discovery  in  mental  sci- 
ence, and  which  you  glory  in  as  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  your  sys- 
tem, 1  believe  to  be  important,  but 
can  not  see  to  be  new. 

Mr,  A.  It  is  as  old  as  Plato  and 
Abraham.  But  for  centuries  men 
have  lost  sight  of  it.  We  claim 
only  that  we  have  found  what  had 
been  lost  Practically  it  is  a  new 
discovery,  though  the  time  was  when 
the  great  truths  which  this  faculty 
reveals  animated  and  inspired  the 
greatest  minds. 

Mr,  B.  But  I  can  see  nothing  in 
this  which  has  not  been  recognized, 
and  which  is  not  now  recognized  in 
some  form  by  those  whom  you  would 
hesitate  to  call  disciples  of  your 
school.  You  have  justly  laid  more 
stress  upon  this  faculty,  I  will  ad- 
mit, than  has  been  usually  done; 
but  how  can  you  claim  it  to  be  a 
new  discovery,  even  in  the  sense 
you  have  stated  ?  Has  not  every 
enlightened  moralist  and  Christtan 
preacher  advocated  the  idea  that 
truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong, 
are,  in  their  very  nature,  eteiuaUy 
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•epttrate  ?  How  can  this  have  es- 
caped yoUf  when,  for  ezample,  you 
have  read  the  argument  in  favor  of 
the  Christian  religion  drawn  from  the 
matwre  of  its  dodrines  7  How  re- 
peatedly has  it  been  asserted  that 
the  mind  is  such  a  thing  that  it  sees 
and  knows  many  of  these  doctrines 
to  be  true  ?— that  man  is  compelled, 
firom  the  nature  Grod  has  given  him, 
to  assent  to  the  rightfulness  and  the 
righteousness  of  the  precepts  of  the 

Kipel  ?  It  has  ever  been  claimed 
tthe  fundamental  precepts  of  mo- 
ral conduct  are  so  plain  that  the  fool 
«eed  not  err,  and  the  heathen  are 
without  excuse.  When  the  spirit  of 
infidelity,  coursing  up  and  down  the 
page  of  revelation,  has  sought  some 
wi^  point  at  which  to  commence 
its  sacrilegious  work,  where  has  it 
alighted?  Upon  the  fundamental 
doctrines  and  precepts  oi  Christian- 
ity? By.  no  means.  And  why? 
Because  mfidelity  itself  has  been 
forced  to  acknowledge  this  citadel 
impregnable.  The  leading  doctrines 
of  the  gwpel  mankind  have  felt  to 
be  true.  They  appeal  directly  to 
the  soul,  conscience,  reason,  the 
whole  inner  man,  and,  except  in  a 
strait  of  desperation,  the  infidel  has 
not  dared  to  lay  his  hands  upon 
these  truths,  but  has  made  his  at- 
tacks upon  some  apparent  discrep- 
ancies m  the  chronology  of  Moses, 
or  points  alike  insignificant,  know- 
ing that  the  common  sense  and  rea- 
son of  the  world  would  cry  out 
against  him,  if  he  assailed  the  love, 
the  benevolence,  the  humility,  the 
charity,  the  forgiveness,  the  repent- 
ance, enjoined  in  the  gospel.  When 
infidelity  has  denied  the  validity  of 
the  evidence  in  favor  oi  revelation, 
and  inferred  that  man  is  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  practice  the  virtues  there 
enjoined,  what  has  been  our  reply  ? 
Why,  that  proof  or  no  proof  on  this 
p<nnt,  there  was  still  another  ground 
of  obligation,  one  which  it  could  not 
gainsay,  viz.  the  testimony  of  man's 
reason  and  conscience  to  the  truth- 
fubess  of  the  practical  doctrines 
Vol.  L  64 


contained  in  the  Bible^'  Hence  in 
various  forms  and  relations  we  have 
always  held  to  a  truth-seeing  and 
duty-knowing  faculty  in  man. 

Mr*  A,  But  you  have  confounded 
it  with  the  understanding,  which  can  % 
never  see  either  spiritual  or  univer- 
sal truths,  but  \mA  to  do  only  with 
the  senses*  And  thus  you  have  sub- 
jected all  classes  of  ideas  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  logic  of  the  understand- 
ing, which  has  led  to  questioning  a 
uid  denying  every  thing,  to  throw* 
ing  religious  and  sensual  truths  into 
the  same  category,  producing  end- 
less confusion. 

Mr.  B.  Why  not  elucidate  this 
matter  of  the  reason  and  the  under- 
standing thus :— Looking  upon  the 
mmd  as  a  unit,  and  not  a  medley 
of  separate  faculties,  we  say,  the 
mind,  when  acting  in  one  capacity, 
judges ;  in  another,  remembers ;  in 
another,  imagines ;  in  another,  wills, 
and  so  on.  It  is  the  whole  mind, 
acting  in  its  various  directions  and 
capacities,  that  gives  rise  to  this  dis- 
tinction of  faculties.  Now  when  we 
speak  of  the  understanding  and  rea- 
son as  separate  faculties,  or  as  head- 
ing two  difiTerent  classes  of  mental 
operations,  we  mean  no  more  than 
that  tiie  mind,  as  one  active  agent, 
occupied  with  one  class  of  objecia, 
or  in  one  capacity,  is  called  the  un- 
derstanding; in  another  capacity,  or 
acting  upon  a  different  class  of  ob- 
jects, is  called  reason.  Take  an  ex- 
ample given  by  one  of  your  own 
writers  to  illustrate  this  distinction : 
We  draw  a  triangle,  and  by  exami- 
nation find  its  angles  equal  to  two 
right  angles.  This  is  a  discovery  of 
the  understanding.  Now  the  under-  • 
standing  would  never  see  that  all 
triangles  vm$i  have  their  angles 
equal  to  two  right  angles ;  but  the 
rtoMon  sees  this  universal  truth. 
Very  well.  It  is  the  mind,  dropping 
any  particular  triangle,  which  grasps 
a  fact  common  to  all  such  figures. 
It  is  the  understanding,  say  you, 
which  iS' occupied  upon  the  natural 
sciences,  in  classifying  men,  ani- 
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mala,  regetaUes,  minemlB,  dec.  into 
genera  and  species;  but  it  is  the 
reason  which  sees  those  facts  com- 
men  to  all  of  the  same  genus  or  spe* 
cies.    But  the  whole  ^nind  is  occu- 

E'ed  in  all  this ;  and  those  who  never 
)ard  of  the  distinction  hetween  the 
undefBtanding  and  the  reason,  re- 
cognize both  these  powers  of  the 
mind. 

Mr,  A.  But  what  the  reason  does 
here  is  quite  an  unimportant  part  of  its 
official  work,  compared  inAk  what  it 
does  in  the  higher  sphere  of  spiritual 
truth.  The  understanding  would  in- 
deed make  blundering  work  any 
where,  without  some  aid  from  the 
reason.  It  is  only  a  kind  of  intel- 
lectual hopper,  which  the  senses  fur- 
nish with  grain,  and  by  means  of  a 
little  grinding  power  of  the  reason, 
it  is  enabled  to  furnish  flour  well 
bolted,  bagged,  and  ready  for  use. 
But  while  the  reason  assists  the  un- 
derstanding in  manufacturing  these 
materials  of  the  senses,  its  peculiar 
province  is  to  know  Grod,  virtue  and 
religion,  and  here  it  receives  no  aid, 
but  is  hindered  in  its  operations  by 
the  senses  and  the  understanding. 
You  have  tried  to  make  the  intellec- 
tual mill  grind  spiritual  things  as 
well  as  material.  You  have  set  the 
senses  laboriously  to  work  to  fill  the 
hopper  with  their  coarse  grains,-— 
arguments  for  a  Grod,  a  soul,  a  Chris- 
tianity, a  religion, — ^then  hoisted  the 
gate,  and  with  deafening  screakings 
and  monotonous  scrannel  pipings, 
you  have  produced — meal  ?  the  dri- 
est unsavory  bran,  and  nothing  more, 
say  most,  and  then  you  fail  to  dis- 
puting with  them  whether  it  is  bran 
or  meal.  Is  it  wonderful  that  none 
but  dyspeptics  will  partake  of  such 
a  questionable  dish  ?  Not  only  is 
there  a  radical  distinction  between 
these  two  faculties,  but  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  a  spiritual  re* 
ligion  that  it  be  maintained. 

Mr.  B.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  distinction;  I  deem  it  import- 
ant ;  but  I  can  not  sympathize  with 
your  objection    to  employing  the 


mind,^  the  whole  mind,  or  any  one 
of  its  faculties,  in  discussing  reli* 
gioos  topics.  Religion,  say  yon,  is 
not  the  province  of  the  understandr 
ing,  but  of  the  reason.  Well,  if  of 
the  reason,  then  of  the  mind  in  the 
exercise  of  reason. 

Mr.  A.  Yes  I  but  man  has  a  soul, 
and  you  would  leave  him  nothing 
but  a  fragment  of  intellect,  to  be 
occupied  indifferently,  eitiier  apoo  a 
piece  of  carpentry,  the  di&rent 
methods  of  cookery,  or  a  system  of 
religion.  What  faculty,  in  your 
metaphjfsics,  is  it,  by  which  a  man 
is  thrown  into  raptures  by  the  beati* 
ties  of  nature,  the  inspirations  of 
the  poet,  or  contemplations  of  the 
godlike?  You  would  secularize 
every  thing,  and  look  cool  as  aa 
icicle,  imon  the  face  of  beauty,  or 
the  wonders  of  a  wonder-working 
Gk>d !  Your  philosophy  has  so  be- 
numbed your  spiritual  nature,  that 
you  can  not  even  talk  upon  this 
subject  You  remind  me  of  the 
clodpole  who  grunted  out-<-^^  pshaw  I 
what^s  the  tise  of  those  weeds,^^  aa 
he  saw  a  lovely  damsel  weaving  a 
bouquet  Standing  under  the  roar 
of  Niagara,  your  only  thought  would 
be,  whether  the  position  were  eligi- 
ble for  a  sawmill.  You  must  change 
your  whole  method  of  thinking,  and 
look  with  a  different  eye  upon  the 
universe,  before  you  can  see  all 
that  is  visible  to  nmn's  divine  reascm. 

The  reason  is  a  faculty  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  logical  power,  by 
which  one  gets  the  better  of  an  op- 
ponent in  an  argument.  It  directly 
sees,  and  at  the  same  time  feels  the  ^ 
truth,  and  beauty,  and  goodness,  of 
all  things.  True,  mind  is  essen- 
tially the  same  in  all  men ;  yet 
upon  almost  every  subject  how  va- 
ried are  men's  opinions;  and  upon 
no  subject  do  their  speculations  dif- 
fer more  widely  than  upon  religion. 
And  not  their  opinions  only,  but 
their  feelings  and  whole  spiritual 
nature  differ  entirely.  Of  the  mil- 
lions who  cultivate  the  earth,  or  of 
the  less  numerous  but  m(»e  favored 
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ebw  of  mere  consumen,  few,  like 
Bums,  are  alive  to  the  beauty  and 
infinity  of  its  forms.  He  saw  more 
in  the  thistle  at  his  door-stone,  than 
others  would  see  in  traversing  the 
whole  of  leafy  India.  The  soul  of 
one  is  thrilled  with  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  while  thousands  stare  at 
the  heavens  with  tliO  stupidity  of 
the  oz.  The  language  of  devotion 
is  uttered  by  every  tree,  flower,  and 
running  broqk,  Init  seldom  is  there 
an  ear  to  hear,  and  a  heart  to  feel. 
Yet  the  tympanum  of  all  ears  is  of 
the  same  construction ;  dissect  men, 
and  you  will  find  the  heart,  ventri* 
cles,  veins,  and  arteries,  the  same 
in  alt.  Why  then,  you  may  as  well 
reason,  is  there  such  difference  in 
the  hearing  and  feeling  of  living 
men?  Why  this  deafness,  blind- 
ness,  insensibility,  in  some— -while 
others,  in  the  same  outward  condi- 
tion, see,  hear,  and  feel  ^nsitively  ? 
The  only  answer  is,  aflbr  abating 
much  for  different  natural  endow- 
ments, most  men  look  at  every  thing 
through  the  eye  of  the  understand- 
ing, rather  than  through  the  eye  of 
reason.  I  maintain,  that  all  pos- 
sess the  godlike  faculty  of  discern- 
ing religious  truth,  but  they  neglect 
to  use  it  They  must  argue  every 
point;  call  councils  and  dietsi  to 
weigh  evidence,  and  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  put  the  matter  beyond  dis- 
pute, decide  what  is  orthodox,  and 
what  men  shall  believe  upon  due 
pains  and  penalties.  Hence  to-day, 
ihU  is  sound  doctrine ;  to-morrow, 
the  mail  arrives  bringing  intelli- 
gence from  some  such  ecclesias- 
tical debating  club,  that  if  you  con- 
tinue to  believe  it,  you  shall  be 
hung,  and  no  mass  said  for  your 
soul.  The  fact  has  been  entirely 
overlooked,  that  the  understanding 
is  not  adapted  to  the  discovery  of 
truth  in  things  spiritual.  Men  have 
^  endeavored  to  settle  points  in  reli- 
^on,  as  they  setde  questions  about 
railroads  and  banks,  and  thus  the 
faith  of  the  church  has  changed 
with  every  frerii  breeae  of  eccle* 


siastical  diseussion.  Nbtwithstend* 
ing  the  infallibility  of  popes  and 
prelates,  the  orthodox  and  the  het- 
erodox have  chansed  places  some 
hundred  times.  And  as  long  as 
men  disregard  or  overtook  the  inner  * 
light  of  reason,  and  place  religion 
and  Christianity  among  the  subjects 
of  debate,  so  long  wUl  these  shiA-  j 
ings  of  belief  continue. 

Mr,  B,  Did  it  belong  to  the  ob* 
ject  pf  our  present  discussion,  I 
would  attempt  quite  a  different  so- 
lution of  this  change  in  religious 
belief.  You  seem  to  grant  that 
reason  has  been  recognized  as  a 
mental  faculty.  I  claim,  that  ap- 
peals have  ever  been  made  to  it  in 
the  search  for  truth,  and  particularly 
in  the  examinatkm  of  scripture  doc- 
trines. 

Mr.  A.  Why  then  those  volumes 
of  arguments,  a  priori  and  a  pos* 
teriort,  to  prove  that  there  is  a  God, 
a  Christianity,  even  a  religion  in 
the  universe  ?  Why  have  not  your  • 
Christian  philosophers  pointed  men  ' 
directly  to  the  facts  of  a  religion 
as  they  exist,  and  can  be  known  to 
exist  m  the  bosom  of  every  man, 
as  they  would  point  them  to  the 
existence  of  any  objects  of  vision, 
and  there  leave  them,  taking  it  for 
sranted  that  these  facts  were  seen  ? 
Instead  of  this,  they  have  debated 
all  these  points  as  problematical ; 
Grod^s  very  existence  has  been  left 
a  peradventure,  and  all  truth  and 
duty  disputable.  So  far  from  turn-  . 
ing  the  mind  in  upon  itself  that  it  ■ 
might  see  truth,  and  feel  the  infinite 
weight  of  duty,  you  have  only  led 
it  to  question  whether  they  are  real- 
ities. I  am  willing  to  concede  that  # 
some  minds  have  recognized  a  rea* 
son  superior  to  the  understanding. 
It  is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked 
by  those  who  think  deeply.  Still, 
this  distinction  has,  to  the  infinite 
detriment  of  truth,  been  disregarded. 

Mr.  B.  These  points  have  been 
discussed  that  the  mind  might  be 
turned  to  them.  Argument  afiects 
the  mind  in  reference  to  a  thousand 
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things  ocmoerning  which  there  is 
really  no  disbelief.  When  the  seep* 
tic,  one  stany  night,  was  dealing 
out  his  atheistic  notioDS  to  Napoleon, 
and  Napoleon  looked  up  and  asked, 
*«  Who  made  all  these  then  ?^^  there 
was  an  argument,  virtually  the  whole 
argument,  •  for  the  existence  of  a 
God.  Now  I  ask,  where  was  the 
harm  of  such  a  reply  ?  Every 
thinking  mind  has  seasons  of  doubt- 
ing almost  every  thing  which  has 
been  considered  matter  of  settled 
belief.  As  some  of  your  own  phi» 
losophers  have  said,  no  one  has 
thought  sufficiently  to  be  a  meta- 
physician, who  has  not  thought  to 
,  doubting.  Now  the  mind  rights 
itself  at  such  times  by  evidence, 
internal  or  external,  of  the  reason 
or  of  the  understanding,  I  care  not 
which,  I  approve  of  both. 

Mr,  A.  If  men  had  been  rightly 
educated,  taught  to  look  within  rather 
than  without,  made  acquainted  with 
f  tiieir  own  powers'  and  the  proper 
method  of  viewing  subjects,  they 
would  escape  those  doubts. 

Mr.  B,  Will  you  then  grant  that, 
under  existing  ciroumstances,  it  is 
better  to  continue  the  discussion  ? 

Mr,  A,  By  no  means.  Nothing 
is  gained,  while  much  is  lost  The 
man  who  needs  to  be  convinced  of 
religious  truth  by  the  deductions  of 
logic,  though  his  language  and  out- 
ward conduct  may  be  somewhat 
changed  by  such  conviction,  still 
remains  the  same  at  heart  He  is 
^  no  more  spiritual.  He  is  still  des- 
titute of  genuine  faith.  His  reli- 
gion continues  a  mere  matter  of 
calculation,  embodied  in  outward 
#  forms,  and  not  in  the  rapt  emotions 
of  a  spiritual  life.  Much  is  lost, 
for  while  we  continue  to  argue  upon 
those  fundamental,  intuitive  truths, 
they  will  continue  to  be  disputed. 
It  is  appalling  to  think  to  what  a 
depth  of  spiritual  degradation  the 
sensual  philosophy  of  our  age  has 
sunk  us.  We  have  been  led  to 
question  whether  we  have  souls 
even ;  the  being  of  a  God' denied ; 


fkith,  except  in  things  whidi  cm 
be  seen  and  handled,  rooted  from 
the  heart,  and  duty  reduced  to  a 
mere  problem  in  the  rule  of  loss 
and  gam.  Let  us  stop  this  low  and 
false  argumentation  at  once;  Ifor 
better  have  no  metaphysics,  than 
to-  continue  in  this  way.  Why,  only 
reflect  I  How  have  you  attempted 
to  convince  men  that  they  should 
be  religious  ?  By  showing  that  re- 
ligion is  usejul  /  On  your  sjrsteniy 
men  are  told  they  had  better  have 
religion,  for  reasons  like  those  which 
induce  them  to  buy  an  article  of 
furniture,  or  a  meal  of  victuals — ^it 
will  do  them  good  1  Really,  how 
such  motives  can  consist  with  vir^ 
tue,'  I  can  not  see.  Does  not  every 
tiiief,  f(Nr  the  time  being,  reason  that 
his  theft  will  profit  him  ?  And  is 
this  same  scoundrel  a  good  man, 
when,  convinced  his  gains  will  be 
greater,  he  ceases  to  steal  and  be* 
gins  to  pray?  The  possession  of 
a  Spanish  galleon  laden  with  Peru- 
vian mines  could  not  offer  such  re« 
wards  to  the  pirate,  as  Paley  offeis 
him  if  he  will  be  religious.  Strange 
that  any  one  should  have  ovei^ 
looked  the  self-evident  truth,  that, 
properly  speaking,  there  can  be  no 
virtue  in  acting  from  such  motives. 
Self  must  be  annihilated,  denied  as 
the  gospel  of  Christ  hath  it,  and 
Right,  TVuth,  Groodness,  seen,  feh, 
and  followed  for  their  own  sake,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  holy.  TVim 
the  minds  of  men  in  upon  tbem« 
selves,  make  them  see  their  divine 
*  nature  and  exercise  their  divine 
reason,  and  let  them  act  in  a  man- 
ner  loorthy  of  happiness. 

Mr,  B,  This  is  the  very  thing 
we  endeavor  to  do.  We*  preach 
the  doctrine— would  we  could  do  it 
in  thunder  tones,  that  men  shoold 
obey  the  truth,  and  be  virtuous  be« 
cause  this  is  riglu.  That  doty 
should  be  done  for  duty's  sake. 
^  Juisticia  fiat,  ruat  codlum^ — ^let  jus- 
twe  be  done,  though  the  heavens 
should  fall.  No  danger,  nor  su^r^ 
ing,  nor  glory,  nor  gain,  nor  pleas- 
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,  shoidd  make  us  sweira  a 
from  the  path  of  rectitude.  And 
let  me  say,  that  a  little  more  can* 
dor,  or  more  of  that  deep  thinking 
which  you  so  highly  recommend, 
would  correct  your  idea  of  the  true 
happiness-principle,  as  held  by  its 
intelligent  advocates. 

Mr*  A,  I  never  will  admit  that 
as  a  principle  in  morals.  Man, 
godlike  man,  is  something  more,  or 
be  is  something  less,,  than  a  mere 
motive  grinder,  or,  asCarlyle  calls 
it,  a  mere  balance  Tofweigtung  hay 
and  thistles,  pains  and  pleasures. 
•  Mr,  B.  Well,  permit  me  to  cor- 
rect your  conception  of  the  princi- 
ple; for  I  apprehend  that  if  we 
look  at  things  and  not  at  terms  only, 
we  shall  not  be  so  wide  apart  here 
as  you  suppose.  Follow  truth  and 
duty,  we  both  say,  without  regard 
to  consequences.  We  both  say  that 
the  mind  is  such  a  thing,  that  it  can 
see  truth — that  it  does  this,  either 
by  the  faculty  you  call  Reason,  or 
by  what  some  call  the  Inner  Light, 
or  by  what  others  call  Reflection — 
truth,  moral,  spiritual  truth  it  can 
know.  So  far  we  are  agreed.  Here 
you  stop,  and  protest  '^  that  farther 
than  this  we  should  not  go  in  our 
inquiry;  and  can  not  with  safety 
or  advantage.^^  I  too  am  willing  to 
stop  here— to  leave  entirely  out  of 
view  the  utility  of  virtue,  and  sim* 
ply  inculcate  the  duty.  But  I  do 
not  believe  it  hazardous  or  wrong 
to  take  one  step  more  in  our  rea- 
soning, and  inquire — Why  do  we 
spontaneously  feel  that  certain  truths 
are  truths  ?  that  is  right  ?  that  is 
duty  ?  Why  do  we  feel,  and  intui- 
tively see,  the  truthfulness,  the  beau- 
ty, the  righteousness,  the  goodness 
of  certain  actions  ?  You  say,  *'  Be- 
cause we  are  so  made  !^*  Undoubt- 
edly. And  do  we  not  find  our- 
selves so  made  that  these  things 
would  not  so  appear,  were  they  not 
adapted  to  our  spiritual  nature  ? 
And  do  we  not  see  this  adaptation 
in  their  tendency  so  directly  and  so 
oertainly  to  ennoble  and  bless  us  ? 


Were  they  net  thus  adapted,  did 
they  not  luirmonize  with  the  reality 
of  things^-did  they  tend  to  pain^ 
rather  than  to  happiness,  I  have 
some  doubt  whether  the  happiness- 
principle  would  have  received  such 
unqualified  condemnation  by  your 
philosophers.  And  when,  in  some 
connections,  you  so  extol  the  noble 
qualities  and  tendencies  of  your  own 
system,  I  have  fancied  I  saw  you 
expose  the  cloven  foot  of  this  same 
happiness-principle.  It  would  not 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  the  very 
thing  in  the  works  of  your  favorite  ^ 
Carlyle 7  bis  r  renen  itevoiuiion  ana 
his  Uhdrtism  are  full  of  it,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  him  or  any  other 
man,  to  write  upon  such  subjects 
and  not  tacitly  recognize  it.  In  his 
last  work,  ^^  Past  and  Present,^'  p.  25,  • 
is  the  following:  ^^They  (quacksK 
are  the  one  bane  of  the  world,  i 
Once  clear  the  world  of  them,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  DeviFs-world,  in  all 
fibres  of  it  wretched,  accursed; 
and  begins  to  be  a  God's-world, 
blessed,  and  working  hourly  towards 
blessedness.^*  Also,  p.  27,  ^'  When 
a  Nation  is  unhappy,  the  old  Prophet 
was  right  and  not  wrong  in  saying 
to  it:  ye  have  forgotten  God,  ye 
have  quitted  the  ways  of  God,  or 
ye  would  not  have  been  unhappy.*' 
And  the  same  idea  is  conveyed 
more  than  fifty  times  in  this  same 
book.  And  if  you  call  this  ^^  stom- 
ach-happiness,** inasmuch  as  it  has 
reference  to  governing  and  feeding 
men;  then  let  me  ask,  why  will 
you,  night  affer  night,  GTI  tHe  oil  is  4 
gone  froni  your  lamp,  sit  reading 
with  glistening  eyes  the  works  of 
your  Carlyle  ?  "6  such  thoughts, 
he*&ven-born,  soul-inspired,  they  riv- 
et a  man  to  his  chair  I**  exclaim 
you.  Will  you  do  yourself  the  kind- 
ness to  think  a  little  more  deeply 
upon  that  answer  ?  If  the  belief  of 
this  principle  tends  necessarily  to 
selfishness,  I  have  not  yet  discov- 
ered it.  Moses,  Paul,  Christ  him* 
self,  alluded  to  it  approvingly.  The 
more  a  man  loves  the  true,  and 
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the  good,  and  is  stimulated  by  this 
love  to  pursue  them,  the  better  he 
is«  To  say  of  mea,  they  delight  in 
iniquity,  is  to  rank  them  with  fallen 
spirits.  To  say  that  they  ddighi 
in  holiness,  is  to  rank  them  with 
celestial  beings.  But  as  you  will 
not  listen  to  any  thing  in  favor  of 
this  principle,  1 1  propose  another 
topic — ^your  idea  of  a  God.  I  grant 
you  are  peculiar  in  your  views  of 
the  Divine  existence,  and  also  re- 
specting several  important  subjects 
intimately  connected  with  it.  Trans* 
cendentalism,  <£  I  comprehend  it, 
is  rather  a  religloA  than  a  philoso- 
phy»  Your  piiqpipal  oracles  often 
repeat  the  idea,  that  religion  is.  the 

one    chief   fact    in    rftoard    tn  ^ft"^ 


AncT  ail  your  wnUngs  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  this  point. 

Mr.  A.  It  is  time  some  men 
raised  their  voice  in  its  favor ;  for 
religion,  except  in  what  is  outward 
anJTJCTCrnonial,  has" welTnigh  been 
banishedJh^.cTvlEzed  world'.""  Tour 
sensudr  systems  of  faith  as  well  as 
philosophy,  have  left  little  hope,  or 
belief,  or  spirituality  in  the  soul. 
You  have  separated  Grod  from  his 
works,  seated  him  upon  a  throne 
somewhere  in  infinite  space,  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  from  man, 
and  taking  it  for  granted  that  He 
had  retired  from  the  business  of 
inspiring  the  heart,  working  mira- 
cles, and  controlling  all  things,  you 
have  taken  the  work  of  religion  mto 
your  own  hands.  And  truly  you 
make  noise  enough  about  it.  God^s 
voice  in  the  soul  is  hushed;  the 
earnest,  rapt  spirit  is  wanting.  Your 
religion  is  empty  and  hoUow-heart- 
ed,  a  product  of  the  senses  and  not 
of  the  soul.  It  has  not  the  silent 
strength  of  the  river,  but  the  rust- 
ling noise  of  the  brook  rushing  over 
its  stony  bed.  You  take  a  false 
view  of  God,  and  consequently  your 
worship  is  idolatry. 

Mr,  B,  Do  favor  me  with  a  clear 
statement  of  your  idea  of  God. 

Mr.  A,  God  is  Good,  or  Good- 
;  or  the  animating  Principle  of 


goodness,  truth,  beauty,  every  where 
operating  in  nature  and  in. the  soul 
of  man.  External  nature  is  but  the 
emblem  or^lMftmjm  ef^e  Deity, 
and  serves  to  body  Him  forth  to  the 
eye.^^^t  it  is  the  eye  of  reason 
which  sees  Him,  and  the  soul  that 
feels  his  presence,  while  conscience 
continually  whispers  his  voice  in 
our  hearing.  God  is  within  us  and 
around  us.  The  truly  pious  soul 
feels  his  presence,  hears  his  voice, 
and  sees  him  working  every  mo- 
ment.  Men  of  genius,  of  true  spir> 
itual  insight,  have  ever  taken  this 
view  of  God.  They  have  seen 
through  the  dead  matter  of  the 
world,  and  looked  directly  upon 
Grod.  Poets,  prophets,  sages,  and 
all  the  deypvUm. every  age  and  na- 
tion, have  yi^sel  all  objects  which 
we  call  material  only  as  the  sym- 
bol, or  visible,  manifestation  of  the 
Eternal  Spirit.  Some  have  had  a 
faith  which  saw  every-  thing  as  a 
part  of  God,  the  keenness  of  their 
spiritual  vision  scarcely  noticing 
such  a  thing  as  matter.  Not  only 
was  God  the  animus  mumdiy  and 

**  All  bnt  jmrti  of  one  ttopendons  wfado, 
WboM  body  Natnn  ia,  aod  God  the  mhiI,*' 

but  all  was  God,  and  God  was  AIL 
Pantheism,  a  word  full  of  denial 
and  scepticism  to  superficial  minds, 
is  one  of  the  highest  products  of 
the  devout  spirit  of  man.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  Spinosa  was 
Crod-inioxicatedy  transcending  time 
and  space,  all  forms  and' appSfir- 
ances,  Crod  to  him  was  ATI  and  in 
All.  Few  have  sufficiently  disen- 
tangled themselves  from  flesh  and 
sense,  and  from  the  influence  of  a 
wrong  education,  to  rise  to  such  a 
height  in  the  spiritual  world.  Some 
of  the  ancients,  and  some  at  the 
present  time  in  Grermany,  and  pos- 
sibly in  other  countries,  have  be- 
come thus  spiritual.  But  while  I 
admire  their  spirit,  and  lone  for 
their  attainments,  I  confess  I  fidl 
short  of  their  faith.  While  I  see 
Grod  in  all  things  I  do  not,  strictly. 
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speaking,  see  all  tbings  to  be  God. 
For  example,  I  can  s^e  God  in 
that  rofie,  as  the  animating  principle 
which  gives  it  its  exquisite  and  es- 
thetic form  and  tint,  yet  I  can  not 
say,  that  Tose  is  God.  But  I  do  say, 
God  IS  to  be  loved  and  worshiped 
in  the  TOse.  If  we  have  the  inner 
eye  to  see  the  beauty  of  such  ob- 
jects, so  far  we  love,  admire,  and 
therefore  worship  their  Maker.  Still 
more  clearly  do  we  feel  God  pres- 
ent in  the  human  soul.  Man*s 
conscience  is  God's  voice  directly 
speaking  to  him.  Yielding  our- 
selves up  to  its  clear  and  truthful 
notes,  we  are  right  O  that  all 
would  listen  to  it,  and  obey ! 

Mr.  J3.  As  we  are  upon  that 
feature  of  transcendentalism  which 
gives  coloring  to  your  whole  sys- 
tem, I  wish  you  to  be  more  explicit 
-.  npon  one  point,  viz.  In  your  view, 
is  Grod,  in  such  a  sense  separate 
from  men  and  nature,  that,  as  a 
distinct  being.  He  controls,  gov- 
erns, rewards  and  punishes  his  crea- 
tures? You  know  the  prevailing 
idea  of  God  in  enlightened  coun- 
tries— a  being  distinct  from  his 
works ;  who  exercises  a  providence 
over  them ;  who  takes  cognizance  of 
the  moral  conduct  of  men,  pleased 
with  all  right  affections  and  pur- 
poses of  men,  and  displeased  with 
their  wrong  conduct 

Mn  A,  If  you  insist  upon  a  di- 
rect answer,  I  would  say.  No.  The 
vulgar  notion  that  God,  as  a  person, 
after  creating  the  world  and  die  uni- 
verse, and  setting  causes  in  opera- 
tion, or  establishing  laws  for  the 
continuance  of  all  things,  retired 
from  his  works  to  watch  their  ope- 
ration, and  occasionally  to  interfere, 
particularly  in  his  moral  kingdom,  to 
give  a  little  instruction,  or  to  correct 
some  of  the  grosser  wrongs  of  men, 
I  do  not  believe.  This  view  is  prac- 
tical atheism;  it  virtually  excludes 
God  from  nature  and  from  the  soul. 
Whereas  Grod, — for  he  is  omnipres- 
ent,— ^is  constantly  operating  every 
where  and  in  every  thing ;  growing 


the  grass;  the  tree,  the  flower ;  ani- 
mating and  inspiring  the  soul ;  pro- 
ducing new  forms  of  beauty ;  work- 
ing, as  he  has  eternally  worked, 
works  of  wonder  and  goodness.  If 
the  sensual  philosophy  had  not  so 
benumbed  the  soul,  men  would  see 
this.  It  is  seen  by  those  you  call 
heathen.  The  wild  Indian  hears  the 
whisper  of  the  Great  Spirit  in  every 
breeze;  listens  to  it  coming  from 
every  dell  and  cave  of  his  moun- 
tains; sees  God  in  the  forest,  ac- 
knowledges his  hand  in  giving  him 
1ms  fishing  brooks  and  hunting 
grounds.  To  the  earnest  Arab  soul 
the  star  that  shines  upon  his  desert 
path  is  but  the  eye  of  God.  As  the 
sun  warmed  and  fertilized  the  vide- 
yards  of  the  ancient  Persian,  he  wor- 
shiped the  kindly  influence — God. 
The  Ganges  fertilizes  his  rice-fields, 
and  the  inhabitant  of  Hindostan  pays 
to  it  the  homage  of  the  heart  Those 
eastern  people,  situated  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  worid,  have  always  been 
a  devout  people.  Not  mere  dead 
matter,  but  the  spirit  of  beauty  and 
goodness,  which  animated  surround- 
ing nature,  has  always  been  wor- 
shiped by  them.  In  their  simple 
way,  with  childlike  and  sincere  emo- 
tions of  wonder, '  they  have  bowed 
before  the  Eternal  in  these  manifes- 
tations of  himself. 

Mr,  B,  Really,  you  must  have  a 
transcendental  eye,  for  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  poet's,  to  see  so 
much  beauty  and  true  piety  in  those 
eastern  idolaters.  You  doubtless  see 
the  same  in  the  Chinese,  in  their 
worship  of  those  half  dozen  fat  hogs 
kept  as  gods  at  Canton.  The  fune- 
ral pile,  the  hook-swinging,  the  in- 
fanticides, and  the  thousand  disgust- 
ing and  horrible  rites  of  Bramah,  all 
must  come  up  to  your  mind  with  pe- 
culiar attractions,  in  as  much  as  you 
think  them  sincere  acts  of  devotion. 
But  it  was  not  my  present  design  to 
ascertain  your  views  of  religious 
worship.  I  wished  first  to  under- 
stand your  idea  of  God. 

Mr,  A.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  would 
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not  be  understood  to  mean  that  the 
great  mass  of  those  nations  are  truly 
spiritual.  But  there  is  among  them 
the  recognition  of  an  omnipresent 
Deity,  and  there  are  real  worship* 
ers.  The  great  body  of  people  in 
eveiy  country  are  idolaters.  They 
worship  the  image  or  form  rather 
than  God,  the  living  principle  of 
goodness.  But,  to  come  back  to 
Sie  point,  I  believe  Grod  does  mark 
the  conduct  of  men.  How  can  it 
be  odierwise,  when  He  is  every 
where  present  in  his  works  ?  And 
that  the  obedient  are  rewarded  and 
the  wicked  punished,  is  a  matter  of 
consciousness  to  every  one.  Not 
a  law  of  man's  nature  can  be  viola* 
ted  without  internal  discord  and  mis* 
ery,  while  all  is  harmony  and  sweet 
peace  when  man  falls  in  with  the 
eternal  reality  of  things.  The  true 
prophet,  f  oet  andj^hilo^opher, — ^for 
they  are  tKejiapie, — ^have  always 
represented  the  soul  of  man  as 
a  divinely  ^constructed  instrument, 
a  true  .£olian  harp,  which,  rightly 
tuned,  gives  forth  heavenly  music ; 
but,  disordered  by  sin,  its  sounds 
are  harsh  and  discordant 

Mr.  B,  Wherein  are  your  senti* 
ments  different  from  the  doctrine 
that  man  receives  the  full  punish- 
ment of  his  sins  in  this  life  ?  How 
often,  contrary  to  all  human  experi- 
ence, in  the  face  of  what  every 
wicked  man  knows  to  be  true  in  his 
own  case,  is  it  asserted  that,  by  the  re- 
morse of  conscience  and  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  sin  in  this  life,  men  are 
equitably  and  fully  punished !  If  I 
understand  your  idea  of  Grod,  you 
do  not  consider  him  a  being  distmct 
from  man  and  nature,  possessed  of 
personal  intelligence,  susceptibility 
and  will,  but  a  kind  of  vivifying  prin- 
ciple every  where  and  at  all  times 
operating.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you 
object  to  producing  evidence  of  Grod^ 
existence,  for  your  God,  or  rather 
principle,  must  be  seen  intuitively, 
if  seen  at  all,  and  this  too  by  a  fac- 
ulty purely  transcendental.  You 
complain  of  the  want  of  faith  and  of 


the  universal  prevalence  of  scepti- 
cism. At'  times  you  seem  clothed 
in  sackcloth,  in  view  of  the  infidelity 
of  the  age.  You  profess  the  most' ) 
ardent  desire  to  revive  belief  and 
earnest  spiritual  life  on  the  earth, 
and  yet  if  the  great  mass  of  people 
could  be  made  to  understand  ioi. 
embrace  your  views,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  restrain  them  from  tbe 
worst  of  crimes.  You  remove  from 
man  the  piercing  eye  of  a  con* 
fciouB  Grod;  you  plaice  him  under 
no  government  but  certain  natunl 
laws,  and  if  he  will  risk  (as  he  moat 
surely  will)  the  natural  consequen- 
ces of  vice  in  this  life,  there  is  no 
more  for  him  4o  fear.  In  &ct  yoa 
discard  all  appeals  to  fear  as  a  means 
of  moral  government,  maintaining 
that  man  should  be  so  educated  that 
what  you  call  his  natural  love  of 
truth,  beauty  and  holiness,  will  be 
sufficient  If  you  succeed  m  ma- 
king this  feature  of  transcendental* 
ism  believed,  it  needs  no  prophet  to 
foresee  that  it  will  sweep  every  ves* 
tige  of  pure  religion  from  the  world. 
Not  wluit  you  call  religion,  for  there 
will  always  be  minds  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  art,  and 
hearts  enraptured  with  the  works  of 
God,  in  which  consist  your  religion 
and  religious  worship.  But  the  mass 
of  mankind  are  never  sufficiently  re- 
fined in  their  sentiments  to  appre- 
ciate your  sentiments,  and  keep  de- 
vout on  your  plan.  They  will  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  nature,  but  will  never 
arrive,  in  their  admiration  of  land- 
scapes and  beautiful  thoughts,  at 
what  you  would  call  earnest  spiritual 
life.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  to 
have  the  heart  softened  and  enno- 
bled in  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  God.  There  may  be  true 
worship  in  this ;  but  how  many,  who, 
like  Byron,  feel  exquisitely  eveiy 
form  of  poetic  beauty,  are  hostile  to 
religion,  when  she  laya  a  restraint 
upon  their  passions !  -  Much  which 
you  say  in  this  connection  is  good 
and  important  to  be  said,  but  it  never 
will  be  all  that  man  needs.    If  we 
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•k^  witft  mere  poetic  beauty^  with 
the  religion  of  romaiice,  we  shall 
soon  be  destitute  even  of  this.  There 
is  no  man  who  can  not  feel  in  some 
degree  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
certain  olijects.  So  far  you  would 
call  him  religious :  so  far  he  wor- 
ships your  6mI.  We  might  as  well 
call  him  so  far  religious,  as  he  lores 
a  dish  of  turtle  soup  or  a  bottle  of 
Madeira ;  for  while  the  one  may  in* 
dicate  a  higher  refinement  than  the 
other,  both  are  equally  involuntary, 
and  both  may  exist  in  bad  as  well  as 
in  good  men.  David,  Job  and  Isaiah, 
to  whom  you  often  refer,  all  saw 
God  in  his  works,  all  *^  mused  on 
nature  with  a  poet's  eye  ;'^  but  this 
was  not  all  their  religion.  They  had 
deep  repentance  for  sin,-— for  sin 
committed  against  God  as  a  being, 
and  not  a  mere  principle.  There 
was  faith  in  those  men,  but  a  fidth 
widely  differing  from  your  faith. 
You  appropriate  the  poetic  beauty 
of  the  Bible  and  of  nature  to  your 
system,  and  leave  out  of  view  those 
truths  which  are  most  necessary  for 
man  to  believe. 

Mr.  A.  You  must  be  aware  that, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  genius  and 
education  of  men,  we  must  alwa3r8 
have  both  the  exoteric  and  the  eso* 
leric  doctrines.  The  inspired  sages 
of  Greece  found  this  to  be  necessary. 
There  must  be  a  statute  religion  for 
the  mass,  certainly  till  they  are  ele- 
vated immeasurably  above  what  they 
have  ever  been.  Hence  we  never 
wish  to  controvert  the  common  no- 
tions respecting  the  Bible,  inspira^ 
tion,  religious  forms,  dec.,  since 
these  are  necessary  for  a  season. 
But  infidelity  is  chiefiy  among  the 
educated.  JJuring  the  last  century 
it  prevailed  in  its  worst  forms  in  the 
higher  circles  of  France,  and  even 
throughout  Europe  and  America. 
The  sensual  philosophy  led  to  this 
result  We  wish  to  reach  this  class 
of  men.  Let  the  doctrines  of  Py- 
thagoms  and  of  the  still  more  divine 
Plato  be  expounded  and  taught,  with 
slight  modificiAons,  and  we  shall 
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arrest  the  progress  of  doubt  and  de- 
mal. 

Mr,  jB.  Here  again  I  must  call 
for  explanation.  lou  apply  the 
epithets  dioine^  inspired^  and  god- 
like^  to  men  unknown  to  sacred  his- 
tory. But  from  your  idea  of  God, 
of  worship,  of  man^s  reason,  I  sup- 
pose we  are  to  understand  that  you 
call  Plato,  Shakspeare,  and  certain 
writers  of  our  day  in  Europe  and 
America,  impired^  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  Isaiah,  David  and  Christ 
were  inspired.  That  is,  they  have 
genius,  true  spiritual  insight,  and  ut- 
ter what  the  heart  spontaneously 
responds  to  as  truth. 

Mr,  A.  Exactly  so !  Yet  there 
are  all  degrees  of  inspiration. '  And 
we  consider  Christ  much  more  in- 
spired than  any  other  man,  and  it  is 
owing  to  this  that  his  religion  is  su- 
perior to  all  others,  and  is  received 
m  the  most  enlightened  countries. 
Much  of  it  will  doubtless  live  through 
all  time.  When  the  poet  or  sage  ^ 
utters  true  spiritual  thoughts,  we  say 
he  is  inspired.  His  thoughts  are  the 
voice  of  God ;  they  are  beyond  com- 
mon ideas,  and  we  know  not  what 
else  to  call  them.  We  read  them, 
they  strike  us  as  true,  beautiful, 
good,  and  we  spontaneously  ex- 
claim, ^*  Surely  this  is  the  voice  of 
God  r*  Hence  we  can  see  by  the 
light  of  reason,  that  David  had  more 
inspiration  than  Moses,  John  far 
more  than  the  other  apostles,  and 
Christ  so  much  more  than  all  odiers, 
that  they  may  weH  call  him  Master. 
I  trust  we  have  a  few  in  our  own 
day,  some  6ven  in  New  England, 
who  listen  attentively  to  the  eternal 
oracle  within,  and  utter  divine  re- 
sponses. The  Dial  is  a  clear  indi-\ 
cation  that  there  is  still  faith,  genius  t 
and  inspiration  among  us.  ^ 

Mr,  B,  I  give  you  credit  for 
clearness  and  candor,  whatever  I 
may  think  of  your  common  sense. 
This  is  no  mysticism.  To  place  the 
Dial  and  the  Bible,  as  it  respects 
their  inspiration,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, is  certainly  intelligible,  and  in 
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all  other  vaspects  is  truly  tranicen* 
dentaU  Pardon  me«  Mr.  A.,  but  I 
must  ask  you  if  you  are  serious  in 
this? 

Mr.  A,  You  infer  too  much.  I 
did  not  desiffn  to  consider  the  wri- 
ters of  the  Dial  on  a  par  with  Christ 
I  only  mean  that  they  hav^e  uttered 
the  truest  things  which  are  uttered 
among  us,«— many  things  truly  in* 
spired,— though  in  their  earnest  zeal 
they  have  said  much  that  I  would  not 
say.  They  do  not  deserve  the  eon- 
tempt  in  which  they  are  held  by  ma* 
ny.  Every  inspired  teacher  has  been 
deemed  by  his  formal  age  either  a 
madman,  a  fool  or  a  knave«  It  is 
the  fate  of  genius  to  be  persecuted. 
Tho  Pharisee,  wrapped  in  h»  forms, 
saw  nothing  true  or  good  in  the 
teachings  of  the  divine  Jesus ;  Soc« 
rates  was  persecuted  to  death ;  Kant 
was  sneered  at  as  a  deluded  dream* 
er,  and  garlyle,  after  years  of  true 
spiritual  endeavor,  hardly  begins  to 
I  be  appreciated  at  home,  though  wj, 
dqem  himone  of  the  brightest  stars 
in  iBie  consteTlmiiwr  of-geiittm."^TJut 
sucli  men  counTthe'lioS  of  their  de* 
votion  to  truth.  The  world^s  teach* 
ers  have  had  little  cause  to  be  pleas* 
ed  with  the  world,  yet  they  have 
loved  and  sought  to  bless  their  race. 
Truth,  omnipotent  truth,  is  their  sup* 
port  It  is  enough  for  them  that  they 
are  right  They  look  to  the  distant 
future,  when  many  will  rise  up  and 
call  them  blessed. 

Mr.  B.  But  you  must  be  aware 
that  your  views  undermine  the  foun* 
dation  of  all  that  is  peculiar  in  Chris* 
tianity.  Here,  you  pibfess  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  weep  strange  tears 
over  the  unbelief  and  Idolatry  of  the 
age.  You  appear,  at  times,  reve- 
rently to  worship  ^^  God,  manifest  in 
the  flesh ;"  but  the  very  next  act  of 
your  devotion  is  to  kneel  at  the 
shrine  of  a  &vorite  philosopher  or 
poet,  pagan  or  Christian.  These 
you  call  as  truly  divine,  as  really  in- 
spired, and  in  every  way  as  worthy 
of  religious  reverence,  as  Jesus,  only 
in  a  less  degree.    You  pay  no  more 


respect  to  Christ  tfwn  a  pagan  em* 
peror  of  Borne  was  willing  to  pay 
him,— -give  him  a  temple  in  com- 
mon with  a  thousand  other  deitiet. 
Certain  parts  of  the  Bible  you  aro 
ready  to  pronounce  of  heaveoly  or- 
igin, in  the  same  sense  in  which 
you  think  the  writings  of  many 
other  men  were  divinely  inspired. 
The  only  moral  law  ever  given, 
your  writers  assert,  is  the  voice  of 
God  in  the  heart.  Your  belief  is 
this :  Plato  had  bis  system  of  reli- 
gjbus  philosophy,  Mohammed  hii, 
Confucius  his,  Kant  his,  and  Christ 
his ;  and  all  these,  so  far  as  we  pe^ 
oeive  their  truth  by  the  light  of  rea- 
son, and  no  farther,  are  to  us  the  or- 
acles of  God.  Some  of  your  sect 
are  willing,  but  others  are  not,  lo 
Btve  Christianity  the  preference. 
You  ose  the  language  of  Christians, 
with  the  addition  of  some  buck- 
ram phraseology  of  your  own,  bat 
with  a  meaning  entirely  different 
from  its  usual  signification.  I  can 
not  believe  this  honest  ,The  Uni* 
versalist,  the  Unitarian,  the  infidel, 
the  atheist,  frankly  state  what  they 
believe,  in  plain  terms.  I  have  no 
desire  to  class  jrou  with  them,  though 
it  is  evident  your  whole  system  of 
religious  philosophy  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  these  various 
iichools.  You  throw  around  year 
transcendentalism  such  a  devotional 
air,  and  so  much  of  the  language  of 
evangelical  piety,  that  your  real 
meaning  is  not  perceived.  The  ob- 
scurity of  your  system  would  vanish 
instantly  if  you  expressed  yourselves 
in  plain  language.  Not  to  refer  to 
points  already  discussed,  take  the 
published  opinions  of  your  school 
respecting  miracles.  You  are  aware 
that  all  this  has  been  advanced  a 
thousand  times.  You  only  hit  the 
thing  differently.  You  take  the 
same  course  upon  miracles  as  upon 
inspiration.  As  you  inspire  aU  men 
rather  than  deny  the  inspiration  of 
the  sacred  penmen,  so  instead  of  de* 
nying  miracles  you  make  every 
thing  siiraciifeat.   ^ 
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Mr,  A.  Carlyle  has  placed  thisX 
subject  in  its  true  light  in  the  chap*  | 
teron  ^^  Natural  Supematuralism,^*  I 
in  hia  Sartor,  which  I  would  oom-f 
mend  to  your  special  attention. 

Mr,  B.  I  have  read  it,  and  will 
give  all  the  credit  you  can  ask  for 
the  genius  there  displayed.  Per- 
haps we  could  not  take  a  better  il- 
lustration of  your  method  of  treat- 
ing subjects  connected  with  religion. 
Instead  of  direct  denial,  backed  with 
the  usual  arguments,  you  virtually 
deny  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  1^ 
making  aH  things  so  marvelous,  and 
by  clothing  your  expressions  in  such 
imagery,  that  one  thing  appears  to 
be  as  miraculous  as  another.  The 
rising  of  the  sun  would  be  a  stupen* 
dous  miracle  to  a  man  who  should 
see  it  for  the  first  time.  The  rising 
of  a  dead  man  would  not  appear  to 
be  a  miracle  if  we  should  see  dead 
men  rise  every  day.  The  chemist 
could  work  miracles  in  the  eyes  of 
ignorant  heathen.  That  is,  all  is 
miraculous  to  men  which  they  are 
not  famiUar  with.  Had  we  an 
eye  to  see  a  little  farther  into  the 

'  operation  of  natural  laws,  every  mi^ 
lacle  recorded  in  the  Bible  or  any 
where  else  would  appear  a  natural 
rather  than  a  tupsr-natural  event 
Therefore,  whether  any  thing  shall 
be  miraculous  or  not,  depends  not 
upon  the  thin^  it^lf,  but  upon  our 
degree  of  insight  into  the  laws  of 
nature.  This  is  the  leading  idea  of 
Carlyle^s  chapter  on  Natural  Super- 

'nalOndDun,  and  the  subsUince  of  all 
your  writen  have  to  say  upon  the 
subject  of  miracles.  Granting  that 
there  is  truth  in  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, yet  the  most  favorable  con- 
atruction  I  can  put  upon  the  argu- 
ment is,  to  call  it  an  evasion  of  the 
real  point  at  issue.  True,  you  ex- 
hort us  with  earnestness  to  think 
deeper,  that  we  may  see  more  of  the 
miraculous  with  which  we  are  con- 
stantly surrounded.  But,  believe  in 
a  miracle^  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  you  do  not 
Mr.  A.  We  are  heartily  weary  of 


the  endless  debate  upoa  such  ques- 
tlbos  in  the  Christian  system.  It 
tends  only  to  doubt  and  denial.  - 
The  whole  forensic  discussion  from 
the  first  century  to  this,  upon  the 
proofa  of  Christianity,  have  been 
fruitful  in  nothing  but  infidelity. 
A  religibn— any  part  of  a  reli- 
gions—which needs  the  logic  of  the  » 
understanding  for  its  support,  is  not 
wortli  the  argument.  If  men  have 
not  an  eye  to  see  and  a  soul  to  feel 
religious  truth,  argument  will  avail 
nothing.  Religious  men  should  take 
the  high  ground  that  religion  is  a 
native  germ  in  the  heart  of  man, 
and  is  to  be  cultivated  by  other 
means  than  disputes  about  the  forms 
which  Christianity  has  assumed.  Let 
us  leave  the  questions  of  plenary  in- 
spiration, miracles,  trinity  and  unity, 
the  humanity  and  divinity  of  the  Sa/- 
vior,  the  sabbath  and  the  church, 
all  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  re- 
ligion itself,  and  retire  within  our-  4 
selves,  to  listen  to  God's  vcMce  in 
the  soul,  and  he  religious. 

Mr.  B,  Ah !  but  tliere  is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  answered — ^yes  or  no-*- 
upon  which  very  much  depends. 
If  at  the  word  of  Christ  the  dead 
awoke  to  life,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  were  opened,  did  he  not  ex- 
eiciM  a  power  superior  to  that  of 
the  chemist  or  man  of  genius ;  and 
so  much  superior  that  none  can 
doubt  it  to  be  supernaturaL  And 
you  need  not  be  told  that  if  the 
works  attributed  to  Christ  could  be 
shown  not  to  have  been  wrought 
by  him,  instead  of  being  an  inspired 
teacher  sent  from  heaven,  as  you 
ofien  teim  him,  be  was  an  impos- 
tor. One  can  hardly  give  you 
credit  for  sincerity,  when  you  eulo- 
gize Christ  and  his  religion,  and 
upon  the  same  page  say,  what, 
fairly  interpreted  into  intelligible 
language,  stigmatizes  him  as  a  de- 
ceiver. These  inccNosistencies  need 
to  be  explained.  You  are  ready 
enough  to  discuss  other  questions 
of  history;  why  not  those  connected 
with  the  Christian  religion  ? 
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Mr,  A.  It  is  one  of  the  fint  les- 
sons of  our  religion  not  to  use  the 
sensual  logic  with  men,  hut  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  great  truths 
that  are  written  upon  the  tables  of 
the  heart.  We  expect  like  the  great 
Master,  to  be  reviled,  but  we  shall 
not  return  reviling  for  reviling.  You 
will  yet  see,  and!  hope  in  this  life, 
that  there  is  enough  which  is  mi- 
raculous withodl  going  back  eigh- 
teen hundred  years.  But  at  pre» 
ent  I  must  leave  you  to  gaze  at 
God's  world,  without  seeing  any 
thing  wonderful  in  the  thousand 
forms  of  beauty  and  goodness  which 
lie  in  every  direction ;  but  only  a 
little  chemical  matter  to  be  analy- 
sed, explained,  and  scientifically 
arranged.  But  it  is  painful  to  see 
man,  standing  in  the  midst  of  won- 
ders, like  the  stupid  ass,  with  his 
whole  attention  upon  food  for  his 
stomach ;  or  like  an  ambitious  boy, 
bepiting  his  drum  to  arrest  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  as  if  he  were  the  only 
real  prodigy  to  be  admired.  The 
secret  of  the  universe  is  open,  but 
only  to  those  who  have  an  eye  to 
see  it  Men  must  retire  into  the 
holy  of  holies,  their  own  souls,  and 
then  the  Shekinah  will  appear,  and 
from  the  altar  of  the  heart  accepta- 
ble incense  will  jascend.  Be  s&l^^ 
my  brother,  as  you  stand  in  this 
fitar-domeil  tenn2|e^£JGroc[,  and  his 
presence" sliall  overshadow  you; 
and  you  shall  feel  that  man— -all 
that  is  in  him  and  around  "Tmn^^^t^'^ 
a  niTrdcTe T'^'Man  "is  tKe  liTgh-priest 
of  Nature  beautifully  emblemed  in 
the  priest  of  Jewry ;  he  is  the  eye 
of  the  earth  which  should  be  turned 
towards  heaven.  He  is  the  highest 
form  of  the  godlike.  *^  Be  still  and 
know  that  I  am  God,"  is  a  text  I 
beg  of  you  to  consider. 


Mr,  B.  And  I  would  requsstyou 
to  preach  your  doctrine  from  anj 
text  in  your  numerous  Bibles,  to 
any  uninitiated  audience  you  can 
find,  that  you  may  be  convinced  of 
the  impracticability  of  making  man- 
kind understand  such  a  sublimaled 
religion.  You  extol  earnest,  rapt 
emotions,  whether  in  the  Mussul- 
man at  the  tomb  of  his  prophet, 
or  in  the  worshiper  of  the  sun, 
the  river,  the  star,  or  any  other 
created  object  Try  your  trans- 
cendentalism then,  and  see  if  the 
eye  moistens,  and  the  fire  of  devo- 
tion bums  in  the  heart  under  its 
influence  ?  You  call  attention  to 
your  new  philosophy,  and  as  hea^ 
ers  we  have  a  claim  on  you  to 
speak  in  a  hunon  tongue  the  yerj 
thing  you  mean.  You  attack  almost 
every  article  of  our  belief,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  know  just  what  yoo 
would  have  substituted  in  its  place. 
Our  views  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  the 
Bible,  of  Christianity,  of  worship, 
of  man — his  nature,  his  duties,  and 
his  destiny— our  system  of  mond 
science,  our  literature^  and  even 
our  civil  institutions,  are  in  your 
opinion  defective.  You  call  for  a 
radnal  change.  One  of  your  wri- 
ters says,  ^*'  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  principles  of  this  system 
are  those  of  reform  in  church,  state, 
and  society,  and  for  this  cause  they 
are  unpopular.'^  Thus  we  find  ou^ 
selves  attacked  in  a  new  and  pecu- 
liar manner.  We  are  exhorted  in 
the  phraseology  of  Christianity,  to 
throw  off  all  its  present  forms  of 
belief  and  practice,  and  go  on  unto 
perfection!  But  before  we  strip 
naked  in  this  style,  we  wish  to 
know  whether  you  have  better  ga^ 
ments  for  our  covering. 
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In  all  that  we  say  coDcerning 
those  great  evils  that  grow  out  of 
hdinan  nature  under  the  conditions 
of  society,  we  would  not  so  far 
disparage  our  country  nor  ourselves, 
as  to  charge  them  upon  our  political 
institutions,  as  if  they  were  exclu- 
sively American;  and  if  any  of 
them  appear  more  rank  and  nox- 
ious here  than  elsewhere,  we  would 
not  exaggerate  their  relative  im- 
portance, by  forgetting  that  other 
and  greater  evils  abound  under  in- 
-«titutions  of  a  contrary  nature.  We 
are  persuaded  that  on  the  whole,  if 
an  impartial  hand  could  hold  the 
scales  between  this  nation  and  any 
other,  as  to  the  good  and  evil,  the 
weal  and  woe,  cf  their  respective 
conditions,  they  would  turn  in  our 
favor.  It  is  the  fault  of  alarmists 
and  cynics  to  think  only  of  existing 
evils,  and  to  rail  at  Uieir  external 
condition  as  if  it  were  alone  respon- 
sible, and  therefore  the  worst  pos- 
sible. And  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a  narrow  provincial  presumption, 
a  sort  of  diffusive  vanity,  in  some 
other  men,  that  blinds  them  to  the 
more  dangerous  tendencies  peculiar 
to  theur  own  condition.  The  latter 
are  too  boastful  to  be  vigilant ;  the 
former  too  distrustful  to  be  active. 
For  Americans  to  croak  over  even 
the  evils  that  aro  peculiar  to  re- 
publican institutions,  instead  of  ex- 
pounding and  applying  a  romedy, 
IS  at  best  an  unwise  discontent ;  and 
lo  crow  over  their  advantages,  in- 
stead of*  securing  and  enhancing 
them,  is  only  a  more  amiable  folly. 
As  long  as  human  character  retains 
its  radical  imperfections,  not  only 
must  social  evils  be  looked  for  un- 
der every  kind  of  government,  but 
every  kind  of  government  will  be 
found  to  foster  one  class  of  evils 
rather  than  another,  a  republic  as 
'well  as  a  monarchy  having  its  own 
pernicious   tendencies.     Our  rare 


freedom  brings  with  it  already  cer- 
tain mischiefs,  and  threatens  great- 
er. It  can  not  be  won  nor  kept 
without  a  price ;  ^*  with  a  great  sum 
obtained  we  this  freedom."  And 
aihong  the  evils  that  have  the  most 
room  and  encouragement  under 
such  institutions  as  ours,  must  be 
reckpned  the  one  we  have  named 
at  th^  head  of  this  article.  It  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  a 
chief  source  of  harm  and  insecurity 
to  our  country,  and  has  become  a 
common  topic  of  declamation.  We 
should  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
descant  upon  it  in  that  general  way, 
saying  only  what  is  admitted  to  be 
true,  and  may  be  repeated  again 
with  no  effect ;  but  there  are  some 
things  concerning  it  not  so  generally 
borne  in  mind,  that  we  choose  to 
have  understood  and  considered  by 
all  good  citizens.  And  if  our  read- 
ers would  come  to  a  just  conclusion 
as  to  their  individual  duties  on  this 
subject,  let  them  not  only  take  it 
for  granted  that  party  spirit  pro- 
duces various  mischiefs,  but  recur 
distinctly  to  some  of  its  effects, 
and  in  order  to  revive  the  just  im- 
pression of  them,  we  shall  speak 
of  them  with  some  particularity. 
There  is  now,  as  there  has  been 
of  late,  in  political  affairs,  a  pause 
of  fatigue  and  uncertain  expecta- 
tion, while  yet  some  vague  prepa- 
ration is  going  on  for  new  strife. 
The  time  is  more  favorable  therefore 
than  those  tumultuous  seasons,  when 
calm  words  can  not  be  heard,  for 
gaining  candid  attention  to  such  sub- 
jects. And  here,  once  for  all,  though 
we  speak  chiefly  of  partisanship  in 
political  affiiirs,  yet  we  request  our 
readers  to  observe  for  themselves 
how  far  the  same  spirit  works  simihir 
mischiefk  in  the  affiiirs  of  religion, 
and  how  far  it  calls  for  the  same 
severe  amendment  in  the  action  of 
all  that  call  themselves  Christians. 
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We  reckon  it  among  thie  nrost 
serious  mischiefs  of  party  spirit, 
though  the  fact  is  generally  over- 
looked, that  it  occasions  the  sacri- 
fice of  individual  dignity.  He  who 
has  become  a  partisan,  has  in  one 
sense  ceased  to  be  a  man.  Instead 
of  standing  by  himself,  filling  his 
own  sphere  of  thought  and  action, 
and  making  a  corresponding  im* 
pression  by  what  he  is  and  wlmt  he 
does,  he  has  given  up  his  individ- 
uality, and  become  like  every  other 
man  who  belongs  to  the  same  fac* 
lion.  He  is  melted  into  the  mass, 
and  contributes  to  its  successfiil 
movement  by  swelling  its  bulk.  If 
he  would  be  himself  alone,  he  would 
receive  and  give  an  individual  im- 
pression in  his  political  as  in  his 
social  relations ;  but  now  he  is  noth- 
ing more  than  one  item^  like  every 
other  item,  in  this  or  that  column 
of  political  calculations.  That  is 
all  Uiere  is  of  him.  Instead  of  ex- 
ercising the  privileges  of  a  freeman, 
he  is  put  to  the  use  of  voting. 
When  he  might  be  a  thinking,  ac^ 
live  man,  whose  opinions  and  wishes 
give  at  least  some  impulse  to  po- 
litical operations,  he  is  not  even  a 
whole  political  nuichine,  but  ratlier 
a  wheel  among  wheels,  or  a  cog, 
by  which  one  drives  another.  IW- 
tisanship  in  civil  affairs  has  the' 
aervility,  without  the  honor,  of  mili- 
tary obedience ;  for  the  man  who 
only  votes  with  a  party  and  not  otb- 
orwise,  has  no  more  to  do  with  the 
science  of  government,  than  a  sol- 
jdier  who  builds  his  sectk>n  of  a 
breastwork  or  fires  his  shot,  with 
the  evolutions  of  a  battle  or  the 
plan  of  a  campaign ;  and  be  only 
follows  a  leader  where  there  is  no 
danger  to  be  encountered,  and  there- 
fore no  glory  to  be  woo.  Now  all 
this  is  unwo«1hy  of  one  who  calls 
himself  a  freeman.  He  only  takes 
his  choice  of  masters,  or  he  is  the 
jervant  of  many  masters  nfther  than 
of  one.  It  is  injurious  to  himself, 
flo  far  as  he  is  affected  by  his  po- 
litical rights:  far  he  sumndeis  Ui 


opinions  and  feelings  and  course 
of  conduct,  when  he  might  ennoble 
himself  by  maintaining  them  in  con- 
scientious and  manly  independence. 
It  is  injurious  to  the  public  inter- 
ests :  for  if  it  is  important  that  he 
should  be  entitled  to  give  a  vole« 
it  is  because  he  is  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  knowing  how  to  bestow 
it,  and  ready  to  b&itow  it,  for  the 
advantage  of  his  country ;  yet  he 
follows  the  dictates  of  another  with- 
out the  use  of  his  own  independent 
capacity,  which  is  thus  lost,  whatp 
ever  it  may  be  worth.  It  is  a  sad 
tiling  for  one  who  boasts  that  he 
commands  a  vote  which  will  go  as 
far  as  any  other  man^s,  to  take  his 
place  as  unintelligently  as  the  bal- 
lot-box itself;  to  be  as  little  moved 
by  wise  and  patriotic  considerations 
on  his  own  part,  as  the  bit  of  paper 
prepared  to  his  hand.*  Yet  is  not 
this  the  picture  of  a  man  who  has 
no  opinion,  no  choice,  no  vote,  but 
with  a  party  to  which  he  has  at- 
tached himself? 

Another  evil  is,  that  it  commits 
men  to  action  in  matters  of  which 
they  are  not  qualified  to  judge. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  man  has  the 
opportunity  of  putting  forth  some 
influence  on  public  affairs,  by  his 
vote  or  otherwise,  is  not  alone  a 
reason  why  he  should  avail  himself 
of  it.  He  ought  to  act,  if  at  all, 
either  from  his  own  convictions  of 
what  is  conducive  to  the  public  good, 
or  firom  his  reasonable  confidence 
in  the  convictions  of  those  whom 
he  believes  competent  to  guide  him 
on  such  subjects.  Now  a  partisan 
does  not  seek  out  those  persons  on 
whose  authority  he  think#  he  may 
most  properly  rely,  and  follow  them 
for  that  reason,  but  in  fact,  though 
without  acknowledging  it,  rather 
commitEi  himself  to  the  ieaders  of 
his  faction  for  some  accidental  rea« 

*  We  eouia  wish  the  printed  ballot 
were  itill  declared  invalid,  ai  a  devioe 
of  part  J  eoDTenience,  oAen  making  men 
aadulj  aMWenble  to  othera,  as  in 
S0Cf  TeCing. 
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^on^  while  his  knowledge  of  their 
capacities  and  dispositions  is  con- 
fessedly too  scanty  to  warrant  any 
such  confidence.  Still  less  can  he 
be  supposed  to  act  generally  from 
his  own  convictions ;  for  many  of 
the  political  questions  on  which  he 
puts  forth  such  influence  as  belongs 
to  him,  are  beyond  his  reach.  Some 
of  the  subjects  now  agitated  be-* 
tween  the  contending  parties  in  this 
country,  are  in  themselves  difficult 
of  investigation,  presenting  exceed* 
ingly  intricate  questions,  questions 
indeed  which  no  man  is  competent 
to*  settle  who  has  not  given  time 
and  attention  to  them,  and  made 
them  in  some  measure  a  part  of  his 
business.  Almost  every  individual 
will  confess  himself  perplexed  by 
them.  The  tendencies  of  banking 
systems,  the  fluctuations  of  curren- 
cy, the  exact  ultimate  operation  of 
free  trade  or  a  protective  policy— 
these  are  really  profound  subjects, 
and  we  would  be  all  ready  to  say, 
if  questioned  individually,  that  we 
need  information  and  reflection  be- 
fore  we  can  speak  positively  on 
many  of  the  questions  they  involve ; 
we  have  more  to  learn  than  to  teach 
upon  them.  Yet  what  confidence, 
what  vehemence,  do  we  witness 
among  all  sorts  of  men,  on  the  one 
side  and  on  the  other  of  these  same 
questions  ?  The  men  who  would 
look  about  modestly  for  advice,  if 
there  were  the  same  perplexity  in 
their  personal  afliiirs,  are  as  noisy 
declaimers  as  any  others  on  our 
national  embarrassments.  Every 
newspaper  writer  presumes  to  dis- 
course of  them  as  readily  as  if  the 
whole  domain  of  political  economy 
were  mapped  out  under  his  feet, 
and  he  could  correct  every  blunder 
of  every  administration.  Surely 
there  is  some  evil  in  all  this.  It  is 
not  right  that  the  zeal  of  a  partisan 
should  so  far  outrun  the  judgment 
of  the  man.  Of  course  we  do  not 
mean  that  we  ought  not  to  entertain 
any  opinion  on  questions  of  national 
policy,  until  we  are  wise  enough  to 


have  a  place  in  the'  cabinet ;  but 
we  do  mean  that  it  is  a  serious 
cakmity  to  any  country  that  its 
great  interests  should  be  swayed 
chiefly  by  the  impulses  of  any  par* 
ty,  and  that  they  who  are  least  com* 
potent  to  understand  those  interests 
should  give  heat  and  bulk,  where 
they  can  give  nothing  more,  to  the 
faction  that  may  happen  to  control 
those  interests.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  men  who  individually,  to  say 
the  least,  might  do  no  harm,  should 
band  themselves  together  and  plunge 
beyond  their  depth  into  those  trou- 
bled waters  which  they  can  not  pu- 
rify nor  calm. 

As  an  effect  still  worse,  it  cor* 
rupts  moral  habits.  We  have  all 
observed  that  men  will  do  as  parti- 
sans what  they  would  be  ashamed 
to  do  as  men.  The  trickery  of 
politicians  an4  the  profligacy  of 
party  presses,  are  among  the  com* 
monest  subjects  of  complaint  on 
every  hand.  The  saying,  'all  is 
fair  in  politics,'  is  understood  to  be 
a  common  principle  with  the  ac- 
tors in  them.  The  very  name  of 
politics  has  an  ill  odor  with  up- 
right men  generally.  Every  dili- 
gent observer  of  these  times  learns 
to  put  very  little  confidence,  oa 
subjects  of  this  nature,  in  the  can- 
dor of  men,  whose  honesty  in  other 
things  he  would  not  think  of  dis- 
trusting. An  editor  who  does  not 
misrepresefot  nor  discolor  facts,  for 
or  aeainst  any  party,  is  either  reck- 
oned a  singular  man,  or  reviled  by 
every  party.  In  political  move- 
ments, whether  on  a  great  or  small 
scale,  what  deceptions,  what  per- 
versions of  facts,  what  misconstrue* 
tion  of  motives,  what  lies,  what 
virulent  contentions  and  reproaches, 
what  base  intrigues,  what  misera- 
ble counterfeits  of  patriotism  I  And 
these  things  are  witnessed,  not  in 
those  persons  who  quietly  entertain 
and  modestly  express  their  own 
opinions  on  proper  occasions,  but  in 
such  as  are  pledged  to  a  party, 
and  always   keep    pace   with  its 
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march,  neTer  stepping  out  of  its 
lank  and  file  unless  on  a  new  ma^ 
neuTer.  Now  in  all  the  prejudice, 
malignity,  deceit  and  heartlessness, 
thus  fostered,  we  need  not  say  there 
is  incalculable  evil.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  time  thus  wasted,  and  the 
energy  thus  diverted  from  more 
salutary  pursuits,  there  is  a  wear 
and  tear  of  moral  feeling,  a  corrupt- 
tion  of  popular  sentiment,  which 
are  more  to  be  lamented  than  the 
heaviest  external  calamities.  The 
worst  public  embarrassment  is  the 
too  just  suspicion  that  possesses  the 
public  mind ;  the  bankruptcy  that 
IS  most  to  be  dreaded,  is  that  of 
moral  worth  in  the  coniSict  of  ser- 
vile factions. 

The  same  spirit,  as  none  can  fail 
to  see,  does  injustice  to  public  men* 
The  moral  corruption  that  has  just 
been  spoken  of,  shows  itself  in  the 
spirit  of  censoriousness  and  defama- 
tion that  pervades  the  political  world, 
as  plainly  as  in  any  other  fact  Pisur* 
tisans  will  say  that  of  each  other, 
which  they  would  neither  desire  nor 
dare  to  say  in  private  life.  They 
will  believe  and  circulate  reports 
which  have  no  foundation  out  of  the 
newspaper  in  which  they  happen  to 
appear,  without  a  mementos  inquiry 
or  a  charitable  doubt  For  political 
purposes,  the  darts  of  calumny  are 
made  to  pierce  the  shelter  of  domes- 
tic life.  The  most  eminent  public 
services  are  disparaged;  personal 
worth  is  discredited ;  an  antagonist 
is  not  allowed  to  cherish  the  most 
common  sentiments  of  patriotism ; 
the  richest  gifts  and  acquisitions  are 
virtually  denied  aU  merit  Too  fear- 
ful a  tax  is  imposed  upon  every  man 
who  would  serve  his  country  in  her 
distinguished  offices,  for  be  must 
consent  to  be  traduced  as  if  he  were 
her  worst  enemy.  For  examples  suf- 
ficiently remote,  and  not  now  expos- 
ed to  misconstruction,—- examples  in 
which  readers  of  every  parQr  may 
now  feel  the  recoil  of  such  abuse,-* 
let  it  be  remembered  that  in  the  con- 
test by  which  one  of  our  most  popu* 


lar  presidents  came  into  office,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  his  administra- 
tion, besides  the  common  assaults 
which  he  might  have  expected,  the 
retirement  of  his  family  was  invaded 
by  the  lowest  ribaldry,  and  the  re- 
puted piety  of  his  wife  was  made  a 
mark  for  public  jesting,  and  this  too 
by  cherished  organs  of  the  party 
that  boasted  of  their  superior  regard 
to  truth  and  decency.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  government, 
under  a  subsequent  administration, 
has  found  it  necessary  to  defend  him- 
self by  oath  against  the  groundless 
imputation  of  gross  immorality.  Still 
more  common  is  the  injustice  done 
to  talent  and  patriotic  worth  in  our 
public  men  of  all  parties.  Familiar 
as  we  are  with  the  power  of  preju- 
dice and  partiality  in  blinding  Uie 
judgments  of  mankmd,  it  is  yet  re- 
ally surprising  to  see  how  incapable 
the  great  mass  of  one  party  are  of 
appreciating  the  most  splendid  abil- 
ities and  most  successful  efibrta 
among  their  opponents.  On  one 
side  of  the  field  of  strife,  you  are 
not  suffered  to  believe  there  is  a  re- 
ally great  or  honest  man  on  the  oth- 
er. In  judging  of  opposite  men  and 
measures,  no  allowance  is  made  for 
human  imperfection,  nor  for  provi- 
dential contingencies.  Really  it  \m 
impossible  for  us  to  know  the  worth 
of  public  men,  unless  we  discard  the 
testimony  both  of  their  adherents 
and  antagonists,  and  suffer  them  to 
represent  themselves  to  us  as  if  we 
were  foreign  observers,  uncommit- 
ted and  unbiased.  It  can  not  be 
doubted  that  the  coarse  abuse  now 
heaped  upon  them  by  the  press  and 
by  political  declaimers,  is  owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  spirit  of  par- 
ty, without  which  there  would  hardly 
be  a  motive  for  such  systematic  in- 
justice, and  few  individuals,  as  such, 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  in- 
flicting it  And  plainly  it  is  a  great 
evil,  one  that  is  complained  of  in- 
deed in  all  auarters.  There  is  al- 
ways evil  in  doing  injustice,  whether 
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it  be  fraud  or  defamation.  Every 
libelous  scribbler,  every  reckless  par^ 
tisan,  injures  his  own  moral  feelings ; 
and  besides  the  pain  endured  by 
those  who  fall  under  such  asper* 
aions  while  endeavoring  in  their 
sphere  to  serve  the  community  with 
honor  to  themselves,  no  doubt  the 
prospect  of  such  an  ordeal  repels 
many  men  of  the  noblest  powers  and 
the  finest  sensibilities  from  all  par* 
ticipation  in  political  affairs,  and  thus 
robs  the  country  of  services  as  val* 
uable  as  any  of  her  sons  can  render. 
If  many  in  every  party  may  exempt 
themselves  from  such  a  charge,  cer* 
tain  it  is  that  there-  are  those  who 
have  made  themselves  odious  in  this 
thing  before  God  and  man,  and  who 
must  yet  bitterly  repent  of  their 
wrong,  if  they  have  any  conscience 
left 

Another  result  is  not  less  obvious, 
that  it  distracts  public  counsels. 
That  iBuch  distraction  exists  to  a 
most  lamentable  extent,  cannot  be 
denied.  It  is  witnessed  in  every 
state  legislature,  but  most  of  all  in 
Congress,  both  under  former  admin* 
istrations  and  under  the  present 
80  far  as  we  know,  there,  is  not  an- 
other legislative  body  in  the  world 
whose  deliberative  character  is  so 
grossly  perverted.  Nothing  is  done 
without  intolerable  delay  and  noise. 
Some  cry  one  thing,  and  some  ano- 
ther, for  the  assembly  is  confused, 
and  the  greater  part  seem  not  to 
know  wherefore  they  have  come  to- 
gether.* It  is  like  the  town-meet- 
ing in  Ephestis,  without  the  clerk 
who  appeased  the  people.  Measures 
and  men  are  confused  in  angry  war- 
fare. The  gravest  debates  are  spun 
out  to  a  length  not  known  in  the 
British  parliament,  and  they  are 
turned  into  personal  abuse  and  re- 
crimination, or  at  best  unprofitable 
liarangues  for  the  country.  It  has 
been  very  pertinently  asked,  ^  Must 
*8ome  Cromwell  go  in  and  turn  out 
these  eternal  talkers  ?"    The  waste 
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of  public  treasure  is  the  least  evil 
resulting  from  such  proceedings. 
The  dishonor  brought  upon  the  na- 
tion is  worse,  and  still  more  serious 
is  the  impossibility  of  prompt  and 
salutary  legislation  in  such  circum- 
stances. Political  truth  is  not  thus 
elicited,  the  nation  can  not  thus  be 
wisely  governed,  whatever  party 
may  happen  to  prevail.  Now  sev- 
eral causes  concur  in  this  state  of 
things,  but  unquestionably  the  pres* 
ence  of  unrelenting  party  spirit  is 
one  chief  cause.  They  who  should 
act  for  the  republic,  act  for  a  fac* 
tion.  Great  principles  of  political 
economy  give  place  to  the  watch* 
words  of  a  party.  Public  measures 
degenerate  into  facttous  maneuvers. 
The  governing  influence  is  antago* 
nism  between  two  sets  of  men,  while 
both  profess  to  aim  chiefly  at  the 
common  good.  If  the  members  of 
Congress  would  become  so  many  in- 
dividuals, each  standing  on  the  pro- 
per footing  of  a  legislator,  instead  of 
being  arranged  in  opposing  bands, 
under  the  spell  of  names  and  prepos- 
sessions, their  heat  would  fast  abate, 
and  they  would  seasonably  do  the 
public  business,  and  go  home  to  their 
own.  But  so  long  as  the  same  warfare 
is  waged  throughout  the  land  in  pop- 
ular elections,  it  will  penetrate  and 
pervade  the  halls  of  legislation, 
transforming  even  honest  and  saga- 
cious counselors  into  pledged-  and 
captious  disputants.  In  those  emer- 
gencies, such  as  we  have  seen,  when 
care  is  most  needed  that  the  repub- 
lic suffer  no  injury,  she  is  left  to 
bleed  and  languish,  looking  in  vain 
for  any  prompt  provision  from  those 
\to  whose  counsels  she  has  entrusted 
her  affairs. 

We  name  one  more  evil,  which 
some  will  know  how  to  appreciate, 
when  we  say  that  this  spirit  stands 
in  the  way  of  desirable  reforma- 
tions. Our  readers  have  observed 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  forward 
public  enterprises  of  a  social  or  ci- 
vil nature,  which  at  any  stage  may 
need  assistance  from  the  hiws  of  the 
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land,  without  what  is  called  *^  mix* 
ing  them  with  politics/^  and  the 
danger  arising  from  such  a  real  or 
supposed  connection.  Hence  there 
spring?  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  enacting  and  of  enforcing 
local  regulations  against  demorali* 
zing  amusementSt  or  the  sale  of  in* 
loxicating  liquors.  In  such  an  enp 
lerprise  we  may  have  the  individual 
sentiments  of  the  minority  q£  the 
community  on  our  ude,  and  go  on 
auspiciously  for  a  while.  But  soon 
we  are  cautioned  against  any  politi* 
eal  bearing  that  may  be  supposed 
to  lie  in  our  movements,  and  at  cer* 
tain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  sug* 
gested  that  on  that  account  another 
time  would  be  more  favorable ;  and 
all  this  too  while  politics  have  not 
once  come  into  our  thoughts.  Pre* 
sently  one  and  another  of  those 
whom  we  have  reckoned  friends  of 
such  measures,  become  inactive  and 
reserved.  A  spell  is  on  tbem  from 
some  <iuarter.  The  explanation  is, 
they  are  afraid  that  the  responsibil* 
ity  of  the  movement  will  come  upon 
the  party  to  which  they  belong,  that 
their  opponents  will  take  advantii^ 
of  it  to  secure  the  votes  of  those  few 
persons  whose  practices  or  profits 
will  be  affected  by  our -success,  and 
that  thus  the  political  balance  will 
be  turned  against  them.  More  than 
once  in  this  way,  men  who  would 
have  enforced  some  of  die  most  saK 
utary  laws,  have  had  their  energies 
paralysed,  seeing  themselves  desert- 
ad  in  a  crisis  by  the  very  people  on 
whose  cooperation  they  had  relied, 
but  whose  partisansh^  prevailed 
against  more  generous  philanthropic 
impulses.  The  thing  is  understood 
in  every  town  where  such  efibrts 
have  been  made  in  vain.  In  cases 
where  the  majority  of  both  the  op* 
posing  parties,  if  individually  con* 
suited,  would  be  favorable  to  a  pro* 
posed  reform^  it  is  yet  found  that 
they  are  so  far  arrayed  against  each 
other,  as  to  make  both  afraid  to  act 
Upon  it  with  candor  and  indepen^ 
dence,  lest  either  should  lose  some» 


thing  in  numbers  or  position  at  their 
next  contest.  This  is  not  the  least 
evil  resulting  from  party  spirit,  as  it 
has  prevailed  sometimes  within  our 
observation.  There  are  other  hior 
drances,  too  many  and  too  great,  ia 
the  way  of  every  benev<3ent  re* 
formation,  without  such  embarrass 
ments  as  this.  A  man^s  individual 
responsibility  is  more  than  he  is  ge» 
nerally  willing  to  meet  for  the  sake 
of  doing  good,  without  an  additional 
nssponsibility  for  any  body  of  mea 
whatever.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
sinister  influence  of  partisanship, 
there  would  be  no  such  danger  as  ia 
apprehended  of  ^^  mixing  polities'* 
with  evexy  moral  reformation  that  is 
carried  on  by  the  aid  of  law,  and  the 
dreaded  interference',  if  it  should  ex* 
ist,  instead  of  being  hurtful,  would  be 
itself  a  salutary  result  But  against 
this  mfluence  the  most  wholesome 
laws  can  not  be  enacted  in  behalf  of 
public  morals,  or  if  enacted,  can  not 
be  carried  into  effect 

Such  are  some  of  the  mischievous 
tendencies  that  show  themselves  ia 
the  working  of  party  spirit  in  our 
times  and  under  our  peculiar  insti* 
tutions.  The  evil  is  acknowledged 
to  be  such,  and  perhaps  lamented,  by 
many  of  the  very  people  who  cher* 
ish  it  most  warmly.  It  appears  to 
them  as  pernicious  as  to  us,  yet  they 
virtually  set  it  down  as  a  disease  «f 
the  body  politic  under  free  institu- 
tions, incurable,  and  therefore  to  be 
borne  as  it  best  may  be.  ^'  Of  what 
use  is  it,'^  they  ask  themselves,  '^  to 
expatiate  on  what  is  a  necessary 
fault  of  society  ?"  Now  it  is  true 
that  while  men  continue  as  they  are, 
in  such  a  country  as  ours,  there  will 
be  too  much  partisanship  in  all  polit* 
ical  afiairs ;  but  is  that  a  reason  why 
any  should  go  on  indulging  it  in 
themselves,  and  countenancing  it  in 
others  ?  As  much  may  be  said  of 
almost  every  public  vice,  and  <^  all 
sin ;  yet  we  would  not  leave  it  to  do 
continued  and  increasing  mischief. 
We  properiy  endeavor  to  i^estrain  and 
reduce  an  evil,  if  we  can  not  expect 
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at  cnce  to  extirpate  it.  And  by  i«* 
iectioD  and  suitable  vigilance,  we 
may  guard  ouraeives  against  ibe  in* 
fluenoe  of  party  spirit,  if  we  can 
aot  banish  it  from  the  whole  com* 
Branity.  The  contrary  impressionf 
tfiat  ihe  evil  is  irremediable,  and 
Iberefore  to  be  let  alone,  has  done 
much  to  perpetuate  and  extend  it 

And  besides  the  supposed  neces- 
sity of  party  spirit,  die  notion  has 
come  to  prevail,  that  party  organi* 
satioD  is  ateo  necessary,  and  that 
every  man  must  necessarily  submit 
himself  to  it,  or  else  be  content  ei- 
tiier  to  incur  the  ill  wilt,  by  thwart- 
ing the  schemes,  of  all  factions,  or 
to  throw  away  his  just  influence  over 
the  afiairs  oif  his  country.  But  if 
we  would  rid  ourselves  of  the  evils 
of  partisanship,  such  views  must  be 
discarded.  By  such  views  they  are 
made  worse  and  worse. 

Of  course  there  should  be,  and 
must  be,  to  some  extent,  concert  and 
mutual  understanding  among  patri« 
otic  men  for  specific  purposes ;  but 
there  is  something  different  from 
this,  as  every  body  sees,  in  the  ^i- 
rit  and  the  machinery  now  at  work 
on  every  side.  As  citizens,  we  can 
not  be  insulated ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary nor  expedient  for  us  to  lose  our 
political  individuality,  and  become  in- 
CNirporated  wholly  with  a  party.  It 
is  possible  and  desirable  for  us  to  be 
freemen,  not  partisans,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  those  terms.  That  individ- 
ual independence  is  not  a  mere  fi^* 
ment,  nor  a  virtue  impracticable  in 
common  life,  there  are  examples 
enoogh  to  show.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  doctrine  that  now  prevails, 
of  subserviency  to  organization,  had 
no  countenance  from  the  more  in- 
telligent class  of  citizensy — when  the 
word  cauems  was  an  abomination,  as 
well  as  an  Americanism^— -till  they 
unhappily  concluded  that  they  must 
of  course  employ  the  same  weapons 
fay  which  they  were  assailed.  The 
doctrine  may  yet  be  repudiated. 
And  there  are  examples  at  this 
day,  of  mea  who  intelligently  and 


honestly  refuse  to  enroll  themselves 
among  the  servile  fc^lowers  of  any 
maa  or  set  of  men,*-»who  obey  their 
own  convictions  and  keep  their  own 
counsel,  in  exercising  their  political 
privileges.  Nor  are  they  liable  to' 
any  just  reproach  for  taking  such  a 
position.  It  is  always  the  fashion 
among  partisans  of  every  sort,  to  rep- 
resent those  who  call  themselves  ^*  na 
party  men,"*  as  time-servers  and 
pretenders,  "fence-men,"  and  the 
like ;  but  such  judgments,  pronoun* 
ced  by  men  who  would  rule,  on  those 
who  will  not  be  ruled,  may  be 
safely  disregarded.  There  is  a  pa-^ 
ragntph  from  Dean  Swift,  which 
goes  the  rounds  ef  the  press  now 
and  then,  to  this  effect,  that  every 
man  must  in  fact  belong  to  some 
party,  and  if  he  claims  to  be  inde-^ 
pendent  of  all,  he  has  some  sinister 
ends  te  answer  by  it ;  but  the  saying 
is  a  iftere  assumption.  Unprincipled 
men  may  renounce  all  existing  par-' 
ties,  sometimes  to  form  a  new  one, 
sometimes  to  reserve  themselves  for 
the  most  successful ;  but  when  our 
position  is  mistaken  for  theirs,  it  is 
enough  to  reply  that  there  are  men 
who,  without  proposing  to  them- 
selves any  selfish  advantage,  do  yet 
refuse  t6  be  regarded  as  if  they  had 
no  choice  but  xif  belonging  to  this  or 
that  faction, — who  lend  what  influx 
once  they  have  to  such  public  men 
and  measures  as  they  individually 
prefer,  at  the  cost  of  dissenting  from 
all  factions.  There  is  independence 
and  dignity  in  such  a  position,  wheth- 
er in  the  state  or  in  the  church,  itl 
political  or  ecclesiastical  strife',  how- 
ever liable  it  may  be  to  reproach 
from  those  whose  dictation  is  resist- 
ed. The  phrase,  *' non-committal 
policy,"  is  used  to  signify  a  cr^fly 
concealment  of  one's  opinions  or  de- 
signs; butoAen  it  has  been  applied, 
by  way  of  undeserved  reproach,  to 
conduct  the  most  high-minded  and 

• 

*  The  absardity  of  the  phrase,  '*  no- 
party  party/*  is  cfiarseable  od  their  oppo- 
Beflta^  not  oarthsmselvei. 
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conacientious.  Theie  is  a  better 
sense  in  which  we  do  right  in  not 
committing  ourselves  to  others.  The 
phrase  should  not  always  seem  re* 
proachful,  since  we  read  of  One  who 
«» did  not  commit  himself  (oA*  Mvm 
TsvBv)  unto  the  multitude,  ^^  because 
he  knew  all  men."  We  put  too 
much  faith  in  men  when  we  of 
course  identify  our  judgment  or  will 
with  theirs.  We  have  no  right  to 
throw  off  our  personal  responsibility 
in  political  affairs  upon  a  (action, 
any  more  than  on  a  church  in  reli- 
gion. It  is  not  patriotic  nor  man* 
ly  to  surrender  our  opinion  and 
choice,  or  to  have  none  of  our  own, 
when  we  are  entitled  to  maintain 
them. 

But  it  is  said,  that  by  such  a  course 
as  we  recommend,  one  throws  away 
his  influence, — that  his  single  effort, 
being  alone,  is  lost,  whereas  in  con- 
cert with  others  it  would  contribute 
to  the  result,  and  might  secure  it. 
There  are  cases  in  which  such  a  con- 
sideration is  legitimate  and  impor- 
tant, but  it  is  not  the  only  one  to  be 
regarded  here.  The  present  effect 
of  such  a  course,  or  its  bearing  on 
the  success  of  a  particular  measure, 
is  not  of  the  highest  consequence. 
It  may  be  better  that  a  man  should 
throw  away  his  influence,  than  wield 
it  effectually,  yet  in  a  manner  which 
sanctions  a  growing  and  alarming 
evil, — ^better  that  he  should  act  sin- 
gle-handed, or  not  at  all,  than  that 
he  should  make  himself  efficient  as 
the  tool  of  a  demagogue,  or  the  slave 
of  a  prejudiced  and  corrupt  multi- 
tude. His  first  care  should  be,  his 
conscientious  use  of  whatever  influ- 
ence he  has,  whether  other  men 
conspire  to  carry  out  or  frustrate 
that  influence,  and  he  will  be  hap- 
pier, though  his.  favorite  measure 
should  altogether  fail,  though  the 
candidate  he  approves  should  be  ut- 
terly defeated,  than  in  any  success 
to  which  he  could  otherwise  contri- 
bute. To  act  thus  is  not  to  disre- 
gard all  expediency,  but  to  maintain 
certain  principles  which  carry  the 


truest  exp^iency  in  thmr  dtimate 
and  extended  operation.  And  as  a 
part  of  this  operation  it  should  be 
observed,  that  so  soon  as  any  consi- 
derable number  of  men  come  to  act 
thus  independently,  their  influence^ 
instead  of  being  thrown  away,  most 
become  exceedingly  effective  and 
salutary.  Let  all  parties  understand 
that  besides  those  who  can  be  count- 
ed in  their  ranks,  there  is  a  reserved 
body  who-  can  be  won  only  by  the 
integrity  and  wisdom  that  mark  their 
men  and  measures.  It  must  then 
become  more  obviously  the  interest 
of  every  party  to  bear  such  a  char- 
acter, by  most  successfully  aiming 
at  the  good  of  their  whole  country, 
rather  than  at  any  factious  and  infe- 
rior advantage.  Parties  will  still 
exist,  made  up  mainly  of  such  as 
know  not  how  to  think  or  act  with- 
out them ;  yet  they  will  find  a  salu- 
tary check  and  guidance  among  as 
many  as  may  move  independently 
yet  harmoniously  toward  the  public 
good.  The  history  of  our  electioDS 
shows  that  a  few  men  may  hold  a 
casting  vote  between  contending 
hosts.  Let  but  a  fiftieth  or  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  freemen  of  this 
land  take  their  individual  positions, 
aloof  from  the  control  of  every  fac- 
tion,— and  the  crisis  may  come 
which  will  put  the  nation^s  destiny 
into  their  hands. 

Something  more,  therefore,  is  due 
from  conscientious  citizens,  than 
merely  to  fament  the  prevalence  of 
party  spirit,  as  an  evil  which  can 
not  be  remedied  nor  alleviated.  So 
far  as  they  partake  of  it,  the  rem^dy 
is  in  their  own  hands.  It  is  at  once 
desirable  and  practicable  for  them 
to  speak  and  act  and  vote,  not  as 
partisans,  but  as  individual  friends 
oC  their  country,  as  citizens  who  fear 
God,  and  regard  their  responsibility 
to  him  in  their  use  of  the  privileges 
he  has  given  them,  and  who  esteem 
truth  and  righteousness  to  be  the  pa- 
ramount interests  both  of  individuals 
and  of  communities.  If  Uiese  words 
of  ours  shall  stimulate  any  of  our 
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nadeis  to  such  republioaniBni,  we 
have  done  the  ^^  state-  some  ser- 
vice." 

And  if  other  dissuasion  from  party 
spirit  were  needed,  besides  the  mis* 
chiefs  that  have  been  named,  we 
would  say,  that  God  has  summoned 
the  American  people  to  the  correc- 
tion of  this  evil.  He  has  suffered 
party  spirit  to  prevail  so  far  as  to  be- 
come, in  a  degree,  its  own  punish- 
ment. The  people  have  been  alarm- 
ed and  ashamed  on  account  of  ex- 
cesses and  frauds,  to  which  nothing 
could  have  led  but  the  madness  of 
partisanship.  It  is  the  common  fore- 
boding of  thoughtful  men,  that  if 
other  grounds  of  apprehension  for 
the  harmony  and  liberty  of  this  na- 
tion in  yoars  to  come  were  removed, 
a  most  formidable  danger  remains  in 
the. rage  of  parties,  as  it  has  been 
witnessed  in  other  republics,  and 
sometimes  in  our  own.  We  can  not 
be  insensible  to  the  necessity  there 
.19  for  reformation  here,  before  we 
may  indulge  confident  expectations 
as  to  the  purity  or  permanency  of 
our  institutions.'  Nor  can  it  be  yet 
forgotten, — the  singular  dissonance 
in  our  public  affairs  reminding  men 
of  it  from  time  to  time,-— that  this 


people  have  received  at  least  one 
signal  rebuke  for  the  fierce  and  re« 
lentless  violence  of  party  feeling. 
We  had  seen  factions  run  high,  and 
dash  against  each  other  with  noise 
and  fuxy.  At  last  a  brave  old  man 
rode  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  the  idol 
of  the  multitude,  the  chief  of  a  tri- 
umphant majority.  One  month  was 
allowed  for  victory.  We  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  day  when  the  bells 
rang  out  tiieir  joyous  peal  in  wel- 
come of  him  ynikom  the  nation  de- 
lighted to  honor,  nor  that  other  day 
when  the  same  bells  tolled  in  an- 
nouncement of  his  more  imperious 
summons  to  another  world.  At 
once  bitter  reproach  and  intempe- 
rate applause  were  silenced.  Par- 
tisans felt  themselves  fearfully  ad- 
monished. The  lesson,  if'^it  has 
been  disregarded,  can  not  yet  be  for- 
gotten. Now,  as  then,  God  would 
have  us  remember  that,  more  mo- 
mentous than  all  political  conten- 
tions, there  is  a  conflict  going  on 
between  truth  and  error,  between 
righteousness  and  sin,  in  which  ev- 
ery man '  individually  participates, 
and  that  far  above  all  factious 
leaders,  the  Lord  reigneth,  and  that 
''  the  Lord— he  is  God.'' 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  MAN  TO  THE  MORAL  LAW.* 


A  DISTINGUISHED  Writer  on  moral 
science.  President  Wayland,  main- 
tains, that  an  action  may  be  wrong 
in  itself  or  naturally  wrong,  and 
not  morally  wrong ;  or  that  what 
V  person  can  not  do  lawfully,  he 
may  do  without  contracting  guilt 
^  Right  and  wrong,''  he  says,  ^^  de- 
pend on  the  relations  under  which 
beings  are  created ;  and  hence  the 
obligations  resulting  from  these  re- 

*  The  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  by 
Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  President  of 
Brown  University,  and  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,     Chap.  HI,   Sect  2d,  pp. 


lations  are  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
Guilt  and  innocence  depend  upon 
the  knowledge  of  these  relations 
and  of  the  obligations  arising  from 
them.  As  these  are  manifestly  sus- 
ceptible of  variation,  while  right 
and  wrong  are  invariable,  the  two 
notions  may  manifestly  not  always 
correspond  to  each  other.''  In  his 
opinion,  a  person  may  in  certain 
cases  fail  to  do  that  ^  which  from 
the  conditions  of  his  being  he  is  un* 
der  obligation  to  perform,'  and  yet 
be  innocent.  This  position  we  con* 
sider  untenable.  Unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  there  is  nothing 
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which  can  wholly  justify  the  volun- 
tary  doing  of  an  act  by  a  moral 
agent  which  is  contrary  to  his  obti* 
gatioils,  or  which  it  is  in  any  sense 
wrong  for  him  to  do. 

Whoever  will  consult  the  chapter 
referred  to  in  President  Wayland^s 
work,  will  see  that  his  opinion  is 
founded  on  two  groundless  hy« 
potheses,  namely,  that  mankind  may 
sustain  relations  of  which  they  have 
at  the  time  no  hint  or  are  necessa- 
rily ignorant,  from  which  neverthe* 
less  obligations  arise ;  and  that  they 
may  be  totally  ignorant  of  obliga^ 
tions  arising  out  of  their  known  rela- 
tions. Every  transgression  of  such 
obligations  is,  he  thinks,  torong^-^ 
but  not  necessarily  moraUy  wrong. 
This  depends  on  the  cause  of  tlra 
present  inability  of  the  agent  to 
know  the  rule  of  rectitude*  If  his 
ignorance  is  owing  to  his  own  pre- 
vious misconduct,  our  author  con- 
siders him  responsible  (liable  to 
punishment)  for  all  the  misdeeds 
that  he  ignorantly  commits.  But 
if  his  ignorance  is  not  owing  to  his 
own  fault,  he  considers  him  inno- 
cent In  the  former  case  wrong 
and  guilt  are  correlative ;  ia  the 
other  they  are  not-— the  agent  does 
a  wrong  act  without  criminality. 
Confident  of  the  correctness  of  these 
views,  our  author  is  emboldened  to 
take  another  position,  not  indeed 
more  indefensible,  but  more  mani- 
festly at  variance  with  sound  phi- 
losophy, namely,  that  man  is  con- 
stantly responsible  for  all  that  ca- 
pacity for  virtue,  and  all  that  use- 
fulness, to  which  he  would  have 
attained  by  a  life  of  uninterrupted 
obedience  to  God.  Such,  we  are 
persuaded,  is  not  the  relation  in 
which  man  stands  to  the  moral  law ; 
in  proof  of  which  we  shall  endeavor 
to  show,  that  man  sustains  no  prac- 
tical relations,  of  the  existence  of 
which  he  has  no  intimation  or  means 
<^  present  knowledge ;  and  that  he 
can  not  be  so  ignorant  of  the  .obli- 

S tions  arising  from  his  known  re- 
ions,  as  to  be  impelled  by  an  un* 


equivocal  dictate  of  oonscieoce  to 
disregard  them. 

Should  this  proof  be  furnished, 
the  following  points  will-  be  estab- 
lished, in  the  light  of  which,  the 
actual  relation  of  man  to  the  moial 
law  will  be  obvious. 

Innocence-  and  guilt  are  coexten- 
sive with  right  and  wrong  in  human 
conduct. 

The  guilt  of  an  agent,  in  a  given 
case,  is  not  measured  by  the  actaU 
results  of  his  misconduct,  but  by 
the  resistance  of  his  will  to  his  duty. 

Man  is  to-day  responsible  for  that 
amount  of  virtue  and  well  doing 
only,  for  which  he  now  has  a  ca- 
paeitjT. 

We  say  then  that  man  sustains 
no  practical  relations,  none  in  re- 
spect to  which  he  is  called  to  act, 
or  out  of  which  obligations  arise,  of 
which  he  has  at  the  time  no  intima- 
tioQ  or  is  necessarily  ignorant  The 
cause  of  his  inability  to  perceive 
the  relation'-^whether  it  be  natond 
imbecility,  want  of  opportunity,  or 
his  own  previous  neglect  or  per* 
versenoso'  can  not  in  any  way  af« 
feet  his  present  obligations.  What- 
ever may  be  lus  present  disposition, 
and  effort,  he  can  not  now  know, 
for  example,  that  there  is  a  GU)d— 
then  he  sustains  no  practical  rela- 
tion to  God.  The  heathen,  who 
have  never  heard  of  Christ,  are  not 
naturally,  any  more  than  they  are 
morally,  obligated  to  believe  in  him. 
The  want  of  Christian  faith  is  not 
a  moral  wrong  in  them ; .  neither  is 
it  a  natural  wrcmg;  that  is,  they 
bring  no  evil  on  themselves  or  on 
others,  and  transgress  no  law,  by 
not  believing  in  Him  of  whom  they 
are  thus  ignorant  They  neither 
do  what  is  forbidden  to  them,  nor 
neglect  what  is  required  of  them. 
Faith  in  Christ  in  their  circum- 
stances, is  not  required  by  the  con* 
ditions  of  their  being ;  nor  is  any 
duty  arising  out  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  Their  obligations  are 
confined  to  the  narrower  circle  of 
natural  religion — ^to    the   relatioas 
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which  they  perceive,  and  which 
they  jnow  have  abiiity  to  perceive. 
Their  duty  is  measured  by  the  rules 
of  rectitude  applicable  to  perceived 
and  perceivable  relations.  By  obe^ 
dience  to  these  rules,  they  would 
be  prepared  to  receive  Christ  as 
soon  as  they  should  discover  his 
existence.  But  at  present  they  sua* 
tain  no  relation  to  him  which 
imposes  obligations  on  them,  so 
that  their  want  of  Christian  faith  is 
wrong,  and,  if  it  can  be  traced  back 
to  some  past  misconduct  of  theirs, 
criminal.  Thus  universally,  rela* 
tions,  of  which  man  is  necessarily 
ignorant,  are  not  yet  sustained  by 
him  in  any  practical  sense;  they 
are  still  in  futurity  as  the  sources 
of  obligatioQ,  like  the  filial  rekition 
in  infancy  ;  and  no  obligations  now 
exist  in  regard  to  them.  A  found* 
ling  may  arrive  at  manhood  in  ig<» 
Dorance  of  his  origin,  and  be  daily 
associating  with  his  parents  without 
knowing  them  in  this  relation.  It 
is  then  in  no  sense  wrong  for  him 
to  treat  them  as  indifferent  persons. 
The  conditions  of  his  being  do  not 
require  him  to  act  the  part  of  a  son 
to  them.  A  knowledge  of  the  rela* 
tion  might  promote  the  happiness  of 
both  parties,  but  while  that  knowl« 
edge  is  wanting,  there  b  nothing 
naturally  wrong,  any  more  than 
there  is  moral  turpitude,  in  his  treat- 
ing them  as  mere  neighbors.  In  a 
practical  point  of  view,  they  are 
to  him  nothing  more  than  neigh* 
bora.  And  so  in  respect  to  them  ; 
if  they  do  not  know  him  to  be  their 
son,  and  if  they  have  no  present 
means  of  knowing  it,  they  are  not 
under  any  kind  of  obligation  to  per^ 
form  parental  duties  to  him,  not 
even  if  they  were  the  guilty  authors 
of  this  mutual  ignorance.  They  do 
not  now  sustain  to  him  the  relation 
of  parents  in  any  practical  sense. 
When  a  relation  is  not  perceived, 
no  obligation  arises  from  it,  unless 
the  mind  of  the  agent  has  some 
hint  or  intimation  of  its  existence, 
whkh  binds  hun  to  investigate  the 


subject  When  such  an  intimation 
is  wanting,  the  mind  not  only  does 
not  perceive,  but  can  not  yet  per- 
ceive the  existence  of  the  illation— 
and  conscience  does  not  bind  it — 
the  rule  of  rectitude  does  not  re- 
quire it — to  act  in  harmony  with 
that  relation,  or  to  pay  it  the  slight* 
est  regard.  This  was  not  the  posi* 
tion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  in  respect 
to  Christianity.  He  did  not  indeed 
perceive  the  Messiahship  of  our 
Iiord.  But  he  had  a  hint,  an  inti* 
mation,  and  evidence  at  hand,  of 
the  truth  of  this  claim  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  The  claim  he  knew  he 
had  not  fairly  investigated,  so  that 
he  could  not  with  a  pure  conscience 
reject  it.  His  ignorance  of  the  re* 
lations  of  Christ  as  the  son  of  Gk>d, 
was  not  in  fact  total — ^for  this  inti- 
mation was  sufficient  to  bind  his 
conscience  not  to  reject  Him  with* 
out  farther  inquiry.  The  position, 
therefore,  that  man  sustains  no  ne* 
cessarily  unknown  relations  from 
which  obligations  arise,  will  bear 
to  be  modified  by  substituting  for 
^*  necessarily,^^  totally y  or  absolutely^ 
Whoever  i»  totally  ignorant  of  a 
relation  is  under  no  obligation  m 
respect  to  it;  for  total  ignorance 
excludes  every  intimation  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  implies  that  the  mind 
is  now  unable  to  perceive  it.  That 
the  moral  law  takes  no  cognizance 
of  the  conduct  of  men  beyond  the 
limits  of  those  relations  of  which 
they  have  some  hint,  seems  no  less 
obvious  than  the  exemption  of  an 
idiot,  or  brute  animal,  from  human 
obligations.  Total  ignorance,  as 
we  have  defined  it,  that  is,  igno- 
rance from  which  the  mind  has  no 
present  means  of  relief,  is  incom* 
patible  with  the  existence  of  a 
relation  in  that  practical  sense 
which  makes  it  the  source  of  obli- 
gation. 

But  it  is  also  maintained,  that  a 
person  may  so  far  mistake  the  ob* 
ligatioBS  arising  from  his  known  re* 
lations  as  to  be  innocent  in  disre- 
garding thenL    Total  ignorance  of 
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ari  obligation  does  undoubtedly  va- 
cate the  obligation;  but  is  such 
ignorance  of  the  obligations  of  a 
person  ppssible  ?  Can  conscience 
be  wholly  deceived  in  respect 
to  the  moral  character  of  an  act, 
which  a  person  is  bound  by  the 
conditions  of  his  being  to  do  or  to 
refrain  from  doing  ?  &  it  possible, 
in  other  words,  for  man  to  do  what 
it  is  wrong  for  him  to  do,  and  not 
at  the  same  time  transgress  some 
known  rule  of  mo;al  obligation, 
and  contract  guilt  ?  We  diink  not. 
It  is  not  to  be  believed,  without 
examination,  that  our  Creator  has 
made  us  susceptible  of  being  incited 
by  an  unequivocal  sense  of  duty,  to 
perform  actions  opposed  to  His  will 
or  our  own  well  being  and  usefuU 
ness.  That  man  is  oAen  hurried 
on  by  passion  to  do  things  contrary 
to  his  obligations,  persuading  him- 
self that  they  are  lawful,  is  a  fact 
of  familiar  observation  and  expe- 
rience<  But  the  question  is,  whether 
he  can  do  such  an  act  with  a  per- 
fectly pure  conscience.  Does  he 
unhesitatingly  believe  oo  reflection, 
in  the  rectitude  bf  his  conduct  ?  Is 
he  impelled  by  an  unequivocal  voice 
of  conscience  to  do  what  is  wrong, 
or  to  neglect  what  is  required  of 
him  "  by  the  conditions  of  his  be- 
ing?" 

This  hypothesis  sets  up  the  judg- 
ment of  man  even  when  erroneous, 
as  the  rule  of  rectitude.  Whether 
an  act  is  naturally  right  or  wrong, 
the  agent  contracts  guilt,  if  he  does 
it  with  a  hesitating  conscience.  ^'  He 
that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat." 
Rom.  xiv,  23.  Hence,  if  he  is  fully 
convinced,  that  he  ought  to  do  a 
wrong  act,  he  ought  in  fact  to  do  it 
He  must  otherwise  do  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  wrong.  He  must  choose 
to  sin  against  God,  which  is  ac- 
tually sinning ;  or  else  he  must  do 
that,  which  in  itself  ought  not  to  be 
done.  He  ought  to  lie,  to  steal,  to 
commit  murder,  to  worship  idols, 
to  persecute  heretics,  if  he  sincerely 
believes  it  to  be  his  duty  ?     What 


if  these  acts  are  contrary  to  the 
immutable  law  of  rectitude,  would 
he  not  break  that  law  by  refusing 
to  do  what  he  believes,  though  erro- 
neously, to  be  required  by  it  ?  Is 
not  the  papist,  if  he  feels  bound  by 
conscience  to  worship  the  virgin 
Mary,  obliged  to  worship  her,  or 
disobey  God  in  fact  though  not  in 
form  ^  For  refusing  to  do  what  he 
believes  to  be  his  duty,  is  really  a 
refusal  to  obey  Grod.  Thus  the 
notion,  tfiat  conscienc$e  may  unhes- 
itatingly impel  us  to  act  unlawfully, 
exalts  the  erring  judgment  of  man 
to  the  rank  of  a  supreme  lawgiver. 

This  notion  does  violence  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  £res  of  reli* 
giouS  persecution  rage,  when  broth- 
er delivers  up  brother  to  death,  and 
parents  their  children.  In  such 
cases  the  delusion  of  the  mind  is 
very  strong.  But  is  it  complete? 
Does  the  persecutor  entertain  no 
secret  suspicion,  that  his  conduct  is 
not,  in  all  respects,  right  ?  Is  he 
truly  conscientious?  Is  it  possi- 
ble  for  him  to  feel,  on  reflectioa, 
that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  recti* 
tude  of  his  conduct  ?  If  so,  he  is 
placed  under  the  necessity,  either 
of  refusmg  to  obey  God,  or  of  de- 
livering up  his  kindred  and  neigh- 
bors to  the  fires  of  persecution. 
The  common  sense  of  mankind  re- 
volts at  such  a  conclusion.  How- 
ever superstitious  and  ignorant  a 
persecutor  is,  they  consider  hina 
guilty ;  they  believe  he  acts  more 
from  passion  than  intelligent  con- 
viction, and  if  he  would  honestly 
ask  himself  whether  he  has  ever 
duly  examined  the  moral  nature  of 
his  present  conduct,  he  would  feel 
self-condemned. 

This  hypothesis  contradicts  also 
the  representations  of  the  Bible  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  the  pagan 
world.  The  murder  of  superan- 
nuated parents,  the  exposure  of  in- 
fants to  perish  in  the  streets,  the 
sacrifice  of  human  beings  to  false 
gods,  and  all  the  cruelties  of  idol 
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worship,  idolatry  itself- «are  appa- 
rently practiced  by  the  heathen 
without  compunction.  They  plead, 
that  it  is  an  act  of  humanity  to  de* 
stroy  the  aged  who  can  only  suifeF 
if  they  live,  and  also  infants  of  fee* 
ble  constitution  or  of  poor  parent* 
age.  They  claim  also,  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  worship  idols,  accord* 
ing  to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors. 
Such,  in  general,  is  their  blindness, 
that  if  they  sin  by  such  conduct,  it 
is  a  sin  of  ignorance.  But  is  it 
true*  that  they  commit  no  sin  against 
conscience  by  these  acts,  which  it 
18  admitted  are  naturally  wrong  .^ 
Is  it  true,  that  their  faith  in  a  false 
god,  renders  it  their  duty  to  wor- 
ship him  ?  Is  it  possible,  in  other 
words,  that  they  should  be  so  fully 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these  er« 
Tors,  as  to  feel,  on  reilecticni,  no 
doubt  respecting  them.  Paul  teaches 
tts  the  contrary.  In  Rom.  i,  82,  he 
informs  us,  that  they  who  do  such 
things  as  he  had  charged  upon  the 
heathen,  are  worthy  of  death.  He 
represents  them  to  be  guilty  for 
performing  those  actions  which  are 
naturally  wrong,  of  which  he  gives 
an  extended  catalogue,  and  of  the 
obligation  of  which  we  should  sup- 
pose them  to  be  ignorant,  if  entire 
Ignorance  is  possible.  Nor  does  he 
justify  their  idolatry^  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  they  consci- 
entiously practiced,  if  man  can  be 
truly  conscientious  in  any  conduct 
which  is  condemned  by  the  light  of 
nature. 

This  hypothesis  is  moreover  lia^ 
ble  to  the  objection,  that  it  supposes 
a  person  may  be  led  by  such  an 
examination  of  the  subject,  as  seems 
to  him  candid  and  complete,  to  an 
unhesitating  belief  that  he  ought  to 
do  that  which  is  naturally  wrong. 
For  if,  on  reflection,  he  can  not 
refer  to  any  such  ground  of  convic* 
tion,  that  he  is  doing  his  duty,  his 
reason  will  tell  him,  that  he  may 
be  wrong,  and  conscience  will  re* 
fuse  to  pronounce  an  unequivocal 
sentence  of  approbation  on  bis  con* 
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duct.  He  can  be  satisfied  only  by 
what  he  believes  to  be  a  full  and 
candid  investigation  ;  and  it  is  im- 
probable, if  nothing  more,  that  such 
an  investigation  would  lead  him  to 
a  false  conclusion  in  regard  to  a 
question  of  natural  duty. 

What  indeed  is  this  hypothesis 
but  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  infi- 
delity, that  sincere  difierences  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  religious  and 
moral  obligations,  may  be  honestly 
entertained ;  and  that  such  opinions, 
if  erroneous,  are  only  to  be  pitied, 
not  condemned.  This  spreads  a 
shield  over  the  conscience  and  rep- 
utation of  wicked  men ;  for  what- 
ever may  be  their  misconduct,  they 
feel  justified,  if  it  corresponds  with 
their  creed,  and  they  expect  the 
community  will  pronounce  on  them 
the  same  favorable  judgment. 

This  hypothesis  farther  implies, 
that  human  governments  may  justly 
punish  men  for  doing  their  duty  to 
God.  Whoever  commits  murder 
or  robbery  is  punished,  on  detec- 
tion, by  the  civil  power ;  yet  who 
knows,  if  a  person  may  be  une« 
quivocally  impelled  by  his  con- 
science to  do  what  is  naturally 
wrong,  that  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
may  not  be  committed  under  this 
conviction  ?  And  if  so,  the  crimes 
ought,  in  those  instances,  to  be 
committed ;  or  the  agent  is  placed 
under  the  embarrassing  necessity 
of  inning,  whichever  course  he  may 
adopt. 

The  Bible,  we  believe,  invaria* 
biy  charges  man  with  guilt  when 
he  does  things  which  are  naturally 
wrong ;  and  represents  his  igno- 
rance to  be  only  a  paUialion  of 
the  crime.  Thus,  Luke  xxiii,  84, 
*^  Then  said  Jesus,  Father  forgive 
them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do."  They  were  ignorant  in  some 
respects,  which  mitigated  their  of- 
fense ;  in  oth€r  respects,  they  knew 
better ;  and  hence  they  needed  for- 
giveness. Lake  xii,  47,  48.  Those 
who  are  destitute  of  a  writfen  reve- 
lation, are  represented  as  not  know* 
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hig  the  will  of  their  master,  and 
yet  doing  things  worthy  of  stripes. 
Their  ignorance  is  comparative,  not 
absolute  ;  which  mitigates  their  de« 
sort  of  punishment  This  is  the 
uniform  representation  of  the  subject 
in  the  Bible,  with  only  one  apparent 
exception.  Paul  declares  in  bis  ser- 
mon  on  Mars  Hill,  Acts  xvii,  30, 
that  God  winked  at  the  ignorance 
of  former  ages,  but  now  command- 
eth  all  men  every  where  to  repent 
But  this  language  can  mean  do 
more  than  the  forbearance,  with 
which  God  had  looked  upon  the 
sins  and  impenitence  of  the  heathen, 
in  consideration  of  their  partial  igno» 
ranee ;  not  that  he  acquitted  them 
of  all  blame.  For  the  Bible  else^ 
where  charges  them  with  guilt, 
and  represents  the  wrath  of  God  to 
be  revealed  from  heaven  against 
their  wickedness.  Rom.  i,  18,  19. 
Hence,  as  a  person  is  manifestly 
not  culpable  for  actions  which  are 
naturally  wrong,  as  murder  and 
idolatry,  if  he  is  impelled  by  an 
unequivocal  sense  of  duty  to  do 
them,  we  see  no  way  of  reconciling 
the  fact  with  the  Bible,  but  by  de- 
nying that  such  an  unhesitating  be- 
lief is  possible.  A  perfectly  pure 
conscience  belongs  to  those  only, 
who,  with  pure  motives,  do  acts 
which  are  not  naturally  wrong-— 
which  are  to  them  in  every  senae 
right  It  oAen  happens  that  the 
mind  decides,  in  view  of  cei^ain 
considerations,  that  a  ^ven  act  ought 
to  be  performed,  which,  in  view  of 
other  considerations  of  higher  au- 
thority, it  decides  ought  not  to  be 
done ;  at  least  not  at  present,  not 
with  eidsting  feelings,  not  until  some 
prior  act  or  further  deliberation* 
This  feeling  of  the  mind,  that  we 
ought  to  reflect,  or  ought  to  do  some 
other  thing  before  we  proceed  to  a 
given  action,  which  we  deem  to  be 
our  duty,  is  a  dictate  of  conscience 
paramount  to  that  which  urges  ui 
to  perform  that  given  action.  It 
takes  precedence  of  it ;  it  speaks 
decisively,  without  besitatioii,  with* 


out  ambiguity ;  it  must  be  obeyed 
before  the  conscience  can  insist  un- 
equivocally on  the  performance  of 
the  other  act    Thus  in  all  cases, 
m  which  a  person  thinks  himself 
under  obligation  to  do  thai  which 
God  forbids,  he  would,  on  reflec- 
tion,  see  reasons  for  a  different 
opinion.    This  prior  reflection,  or 
a  candid  and  full  examination  of 
the  subject,  is  demanded   by  the 
conscience  before  it  can  pronouDce 
an  unequivocal  approval   on  our 
conduct  Although  a  reli^ous  bigot, 
under  the  influence  of  pride  and 
maligoi^,  may  feel  he  ought  to 
persecute  heretics,  yet  hb  self-ap- 
probation can  not  endure  the  ordeal 
of  calm  inquiry,  such  as  his  con- 
science requires.    He  must  feel  on 
reflection,  that  he  is  acting  with 
wrong  feelings,  or  without  due  de- 
liberation.    We  must  admit  it  to 
be  universally  true,  that  conscience 
thus  demands,  flrst  of  all,  an  honest 
and  full  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion of  duty,  and  that  such  an  ex- 
amination never  leaves  the  mind  in 
incertitude,  at  least  not  bound  by 
an  unhesitating  belief  that  a  wrong 
action  is  right  and  obligatory ;  or 
else  that  God  has  placed  us  in  a 
condition,  where  we  can  not  ascer- 
tain his  wilL 

We  have  discussed  this  point  at 
length,  because  it  is  only  by  an 
accumulation  of  probabilities,  that 
the  result  can  be  established. 

While,  however,  it  seems  certain 
that  every  voluntary  act  of  a  moral 
agent,  which  to  him  is  naturally 
wrong,  is  also  morally  wrong ;  his 
ignorance  may  very  much  palliate 
the  criminality  of  his  conduct  The 
degrees  of  guilt,  which  mankind 
contract  by  violating  the  same  law, 
depend  on  various  circumstances, 
familiar  to  all,  such  as  their  re- 
spective ages,  professions,  informa- 
lion,  and  even  habits  which  are  the 
vesult  of  their  own  conduct.  A 
strictly  temperate  person  who  be- 
lieves the  iise.of  intoxicating  drinks 
to  be  u&lAwful*  a&d  has  strong  hab- 
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its  of  self-control,  wodU  incur  mow 
ffuilt  than  a  common  drunkard  by 
mliberately  drinking  to  intoxication. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises, 
whether  man  is  responsible  for  all 
the  natural  results  of  his  miac<»l«> 
duct.  It  is  the  opinion  of  President 
Wayland,  that  a  person  giay  be 
equitably  punished  for  acts,  which 
at  the  time  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  do,  because  his  conscience  was 
blinded  by  previous  misconduct. 
This  notion  embraces  the  hypothec 
sis,  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
refute,  that  a  person  may  be  uo- 
equi vocally  impelled  by  his  con- 
science, to  do  that,  which  is  natu- 
rally wrong;  and  then,  to  relieve 
the  difficulty,  which  attends  the  sup- 
position, that  he  is  blameless  for 
such  acts,  affirms  that  he  is  guilty, 
because,  if  he  had  always  done  his 
duty,  he  would  not  have  mistaken 
it  in  the  present  case.  This  is 
manifestly  throwing  the  whole  guilt 
of  the  agent,  whatever  it  may  be, 
back  upon  the  misdeeds  which  lead 
to  his  present  blindness.  It  virtu- 
ally asserts  that  he  is  not  directly 
guilty,  that  he  may  even  deserve 
commendation,  for  the  actions  of 
to-day,  though  they  are  naturally 
wrong ;  but  that  he  contracted  the 
eame  amount  of  guilt  by  the  pre- 
vious misconduct,  from  which  his 
mistake  arises,  which  be  would  in- 
cur by  performing  his  present  ac- 
tions with  a  full  conviction  of  their 
unlawfulness. 

This  hypothesis  is  carried  still 
farther  by  the  supposition,  that  a 
person  may  be  justly  held  responsi- 
ble, for  whatever  amount  of  virtue 
and  usefulness  he  would  have  at- 
tained, by  a  life  of  undeviating  obe- 
dience to  the  moral  law-— that  no 
present  incapacity  to  do  good,  which 
is  the  result  of  past  negligence,  or 
crime,  absolves  from  the  obligation 
of  doing  it. 

**  Man,*'  our  author  layt,  "  ia  created 
with  moral  and  intellectual  poweri,  capa- 
ble of  progressive  improvement.  Hence, 
if  be  nse  hit  Unities  as  he  ought,  bo 


will  pfogrsMvoly  imyrovo ;  that  ia,  be- 
come more  and  more  capable  of  virtue. 
He  is  assured  of  enjoying  all  the  bene- 
Eta  which  caii  result  firom  such  improve- 
aoDt.  if  he  use  these  faeultiea  as  he 
ought  not^  and  become  lesa  and  less  ca- 
pable of  virtue,  he  is  hence  held  respon- 
sihte  for  all  the  consequences  of  bis  mis- 
improvement.  Now  as  this  misiroprove- 
ment  ia  his  own  act,  it  manifestly  doee 
oot  affect  the  relations  under  which  he  is 
created,  nor  the  obligations  resulting  from 
these  relations;  that  is,  he  stands  in 
respect  to  the  moral  requirements  under 
which  he  ia  created,  precisely  in  the 
jame  condition  as  if  he  bad  always  used 
his  moral  powers  correctly." 

**  As  he  is  at  this  moment  responsible 
ibr  Muek  m  capacity  for  virtue^  as  would 
have  been  attained  by  a  prtvumsly  per" 
feet  rectitude;  and  as  his  capacity  is  infe- 
rior to  this ;  and  as  no  reason  can  be  sug- 
gested why  his  progress  in  virtue  should, 
under  these  circumstances,  be  more  rapid 
than  that  of  a  perfect  being,  but  the  con- 
trary ;  it  is  manifest  that  he  must  ever 
fall  short  of  what  is  justly  required  of 
him — nay,  that  he  must  be  continually 
fiilling  farther  and  farther  behind  it." 

'*  Aod  hence,  although  it  were  shown 
that  a  man  waa,  at  any  particular  period  of 
his  being,  incapable  of  that  degree  of  vir- 
tae  which  the  law  of  God  required,  it 
would'  neither  follow  that  he  was  not  un^ 
der  obligation  to  exercise  it,  nor  that  he 
was  not  responsible  for  the  whole  amount 
of  that  exercise  of  it  *,  since,  if  he  have 
dwarfed  his  own  powers,  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  result  Ana,  conversely,  if 
God  require  this  whole  amount  of  virtue, 
it  will  not  prove  that  man  is  now  capable 
of  exercising  it  *,  but  only  that  he  is  either 
thoa  capable,  or  that  he  would  have  been 
ao,  if  he  had  uaed  correctly  the  powers 
which  God  gave  him."— Moral  Science, 
pp.  93,  4,  5. 

These  opinions  we  think  errone- 
ous. Suppose,  for  illustration,  that 
A  and  B  commence  life  together, 
with  similar  advantages.  A  em- 
braces all  his  opportunities  of  self- 
improvement,  an(i  becomes  distin- 
guished for  piety  'and  usefulness. 
o  takes  a  diiierent  couree,  and  sinks 
into  vice  and  imbecility.  The  re- 
sult is^  that  A  now  recognizes  and 
performs  cheerfully  a  multitude  of 
duties,  to  which  B  is  either  incompe- 
tent or  indisposed.  Is  B  responsible 
for  failing  to  do  from  day  to  day 
^e  same  amount  of  good  which  A 
accomplishes,  or  which  he  would 
do  if  not  prevented  by  past  mis- 
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conduct?  To  this  it  may  be  res- 
plied  : 

So  far  as  the  previous  misconduct 
of  B  has  merely  increased  bis  aver* 
Bion  to  right  moral  conduct,  his  pre- 
sent duty  is  what  it  would  have 
been,  if  his  past  conduct  liad  been 
right  A  mer^  indisposition  and  in* 
aptitude  to  right  conduct,  since  it  is 
no  proper  inability  to  do  his  duty, 
is  no  excuse  for  omitting  it 

So  far  as  his  past  misconduct  has 
destroyed  his  capacity  or  proper 
ability  to  do  good,  he  is  under  no 
obligation  to  do  good.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  only  that  amount  of 
piety  and  well-doing  to  which  he  is 
now  competent.  The  talents,  the 
knowledge,  the  health,  the  influence, 
which  he  might  have  acquired,  and 
which  he  is  guilty  for  having  failed 
to  acquire,  he  does  not  now  possess. 
A  can,  therefore,  do  more  good  than 
he,  and  more  than  he  is  under  obli- 
gation to  do.  His  present  powers  are 
all  which  he  can  refuse  to  devote  to 
God,  and  all  which  he  can  choose 
to  prostitute. 

The  criminality  of  each  wrong 
act  of  the  life  of  B,  is  measured  by 
the  violence  with  which  he  then  re- 
sisted his  obligations.  This  is  the 
reason  why  wrong  actions  are  ag- 
gravated in  proportion  to  the  light 
which  the  agent  possesses  respecting 
the  nature  of  his  conduct  The 
more  he  knows  of  the  moral  turpi- 
tude of  an  action,  and  of  its  bad  ef- 
fects, the  more  criminality  he  con* 
tracts  by  performing  it  The  clearer 
his  conviction  is,  that  he  ought  not 
to  do  an  act,  the  more  guilt  he  coi^ 
tracts  by  doing  it^  because  he  resists 
more  powerful  motives  to  obedience. 
Thus,  every  foreseen  and  probable 
bad  consequence  of  an  action  aug« 
ments  the  guilt  of  the  act,  because 
the  agent  chooses,  for  the  sake  of 
forbidden  gratification,  to  give  birth 
to  those  evils.  The  bad  disposition 
which  he  manifests,  acts  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  intensity,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  counteractive  influences 
which  it  encounters  and  overcomes 


iacreaae  in  power.  TUs  &po«ti(m 
measures  the  guilt  of  the  agent,  be* 
cause  he  is  worthy  of  the  displeaa* 
ure  of  God  in  proportion  to  the  vio- 
lence with  which  his  will  resists  his 
duty. 

B,  then,  is  not  responsible  for  all 
the  unhappy  results  of  his  miscon- 
duct In  consequence  of  previous 
negligence  and/ crime,  he  is  now  un* 
able,  in  many  respects,  to  do  the 
good  of  which  he  might  have  b&> 
come  the  author.  His  sins  have  re- 
duced him  to  want,  to  disease,  to 
mental  imbecility.  Repentance  it- 
self will  not  completely  repair  the 
injury  which  he  has  done  to  his  pow* 
ers.  He  can  not  serve  God  with  the 
ability  of  A.  Nor,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  he  now  under  equal  obligations.. 
His  present  duty  is  bounded  by  his 
present  capacity.  Neither  are  the 
acts  which  have  led  to  this  incapaci- 
ty chargeable  with  the  same  amount 
of  guilt  which  he  would  incur,  if, 
possessing  the  requisite  power,  he 
should  now  refuse  to  perform  the 
•duties  for  which  he  has  neglected  to 
qualify  himself.  His  past  nuscon- 
duct  is  loaded  with  that  amount  of 
guilt  only,  which  was  contracted  at 
the  time  by  the  violence  which  he 
did  to  obligation.  The  results,  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  antici- 
pate, had  no  effect  on  the  moral 
quality  of  his  actions.  Because  a 
person  steals  a  pin  in  his  youth,  he 
may  in  manhood  steal  a  horse  ;  but 
in  stealing  the  pin,  he  may  contract 
no.  more  guilt  than  by  a  like  act  in 
subsequent  life,  and  probably  less, 
since  in  mature  life  he  sins  against 
clearer  light  So  far  as  he  knew, 
in  childhood,  the  efiect  of  snudl 
theAs  on  cliaracter,  and  anticipated 
as  probable  the  consequent  crime  of 
horse-stealing,  his  guilt  in  stealing 
the  pin  was  enhanced.  But  since 
many  of  the  bad  consequences  of 
wrong  conduct  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee,  they  are  not  to  be  consid- 
ered in  estimating  the  guilt  of  the 
agent  Take  a  familiar  case :  A 
maUf  who  knows  he  can  not  drink 
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vine  freely  without  losing  his  rea- 
flon,  drinks  to  excess,  and  in  a  fit  of 
derangement  kills  his  wife  and  chii* 
dren,  whom  in  his  sober  moments 
he  tenderly  loves.  In  this  dreadful 
act  he  is  not  a  moral  agent  Is  he 
then  guilty  ?  Not,for  this  act.  He 
manifestly  contracts  no  guilt  in  do* 
ing  what  he  has  no  free  agency  in 
doing.  Of  what  then  is  he  guilty  ? 
Of  the  act  of  consenting  to  expose 
himself  to  the  possibility  of  such  a 
distressing  deed.  His  criminality  is 
not  precisely  that  which  he  would 
have  incurred,  if  he  had  foreseen 
the  result,  not  that  which  would  have 
accrued  if  he  had  killed  his  wife  and 
children  in  his  sane  moments,  but 
that  which  is  involved  in  his  con- 
senting, for  gross  pleasure,  to  ex* 
pose  his  family  to  the  fury  of  a  ma- 
niac. Thus,  too,  if  a  man  sells 
ardent  spirits  to  a  drunkard,  and 
the  drunkard  is  consequently  thrown 
frotn  his  horse  and  killed,  though  the 
vender  is  guilty,  he  is  not  guilty  to 
that  precise  amount  which  he  would 
have  incurred,  if  he  had  murdered 
his  customer,  or  if  he  had  foreseen 
the  consequent  catastrophe.  This 
might,  if  necessary,  be  made  still 
more  evident,  by  less  doubtful  ex- 
amples of  the  same  general  charac- 
ter. Suppose  a  man  cuts  oiF  his 
hand,  to  avoid  fulfilling  an  engage- 
ment to  labor.  Lb  he  responsible 
for  all  the  results  ?  What  if,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  he  stands  on  the  bank 
of  a  stream,  in  which  a  fellow  crea- 
ture is  struggling,  and,  without  as- 
sistance, must  perish  ?  What  if  he 
can  not  render  this  assistance,  solely 
because  he  has  only  one  hand  ?  He 
stands  an  afiiicted  spectator  of  the 
death  of  his  brother,  lamenting  his 
inability  to  rescue  him.  Is  he  as 
truly  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder 
as  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  not 
maimed  himself,  and  had  stood  there 
withholding  voluntarily  the  relief  in 
his  power  ?  Or  did  he,  when  he  cut 
off  his  hand,  contract  the  guilt  of 
murder?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
He  could  not  rationally  have  antici- 


|>ated  the  loss  of  life,  as  one  of  the 
consequences  of  his  act,  much  less 
have  certainly  foreknown  it,  and 
hence  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  murder. 

Thus,  universally,  the  acts  which 
occasion  an  incapacity  of  doing 
good,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee,  are  not  chargeable  with 
guilt  for  the  subsequent  omission  of 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  ob- 
ligatory. Nor  is  any  thing  more 
required  of  a  person,  than  the  right 
use  of  his  present  powers. 

But  is  not  man  responsible  at  the 
outset  of  life,  for  the  highest  excel- 
lence to  which  he  would  attain  by 
uninterrupted  acts  of  duty  during 
his  whole  life  ?  Certainly  not.  He 
is  not  responsible  to-day  for  the  con- 
duct of  futurity.  He  is  responsible 
for  his  actions  as  they  rise  from  day 
to  day.  He  is  bound  to  use  his  pow- 
ers in  discharging  his  whole  duty  as 
it  meets  him.  But  if  at  any  time 
he  fails  to  do  so,  and  this  failure  im- 
pairs his  capacity  for  virtue,  he  will 
subsequently  be  responsible  for  that 
amount  of  virtue  only,  to  which  his 
impaired  capacity  Ls  adequate.  Were 
it  true  that  man's  natural  capacity 
for  moral  excellence  is  not  affected 
by  his  misconduct,  but  only  his  mo- 
ral disposition,  it  might  be  said  that 
he  must  answer  for  that  amount  of 
virtue  and  usefulness,  to  which  un- 
deviating  obedience  to  God  would 
lead  him ;  for  this  would  only  be 
saying  that  he  will  be  responsible  for 
all  these  duties  as  they  rise,  and 
this  on  the  ground  that  he  will  have 
capacity  to  do  them.  Since,  how- 
ever, it  is  true,  that  the  misdeeds  of 
to-day  may  result  in.  diminishing  his 
capacity  for  virtue  and  usefulness, 
to  an  extent,  which  in  early  life  par- 
ticularly he  could  not  anticipate,  it 
is  manifest  he  did  not  incur  the  same 
guilt  when  he  committed  them,which 
he  would  have  contracted  if  all  these 
results  had  been  foreseen. 

But  although  no  one  is  responsi- 
ble, at  the  commencement  of  life, 
for  all  the  personal  excellence  and 
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usefulness  to  which  unmterrupted 
acts  of  duty  would  lead,  he  is  re* 
sponsible  from  day  to  day  for  the 
right  use  of  all  his  powers.  He  is 
bound,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ca* 
pacity,  to  do  good,  and  in  all  his  acts 
to  obey  God.  At  the  last  tribunal, 
he  will  be  called  to  render  an  ac» 
count  for  the  use  of  his  powers  at 
each  successive  period  of  his  life, 
not  for  the  use  of  powers  which  he 
might  have  attained,  but  for  those 
which  he  actually  had.  He  will  be 
held  guilty  for  all  the  misconduct, 
as  idleness,  waste  of  time,  intempe- 
rance, prodigality,  impiety,  which 
dwarfed  his  powers,  or  prevented 
their  full  development ;  yet  his  guilt 
in  these  acts  will  be  estimated,  not 
by  the  actual  results,  but  by  the  vi- 
olence with  which,  at  the  time  of  do- 
ing them,  he  resisted  his  obligations. 


Here  it  is  proper  to  remailc,  that 
the  guilt  of  an  act  is  enhanced  by 
the  apprehension  of  the  agent  that 
bad  results  may  follow,  although  his 
suspicion  may  be  wholly  groundless. 
Every  circumstance  which  presents 
to  his  mind  a  reason  why  the  act 
ought  not  to  be  done,  augments  the 
guilt  of  performing  it  Hence  the 
misdeeds  of  to-day  may  be  loaded 
with  greater  criminality  than  would 
be  incurred  by  the  agent  if  he  could 
foresee  all  the  results.  It  is  plain, 
if  a  person  is  subject  to  fits  of  insan- 
ity, from  the  use  of  wine,  that  he 
would  contract  far  less  guilt  by 
drinking  to  intoxication,  if  he  could 
be  positively  assured  he  should  do 
no  harm  to  others,  than  he  actually 
incurs  when  he  knows  the  result  to 
be  uncertain. 


REPUDIATION.* 


In  1888,  when  the  capital  of  the 
then  existing  banking  institutions  in 
Mississippi  amounted  to  forty  five 
millions  of  dollars,  the  legislature 
of  that  state  incorporated  the  Mis- 
sissippi Union  Bank,  with  an  addi- 
tional capital  of  fiileen  and  a  half 
million  dollars.  The  funds  of  this 
latter  institution  were  not  to  be  fur- 
nished by  stockholders,  but  were  to 
be  supplied  by  the  state.  For  this 
purpose  bonds  to  the  amount  of  five 
millions  of  dollars,  executed,  as  we 
suppose,  in  the  usual  form,  and 
bearing  date,  June,  1838,  were  de- 
livered under  the  law  incorporating 
this  institution,  by  the  governor  of 
the  state  to  the  managers  of  the 
bank.  The  managers  sold  these 
bonds  in  August,  to  Mr.  Biddle,  the 
president  of  the  United  States  Bank 

*  The  signiiicatton  ^iven  to  tliii  word 
throughout  the  fbllowiog  utiGloi  has  be- 
come so  popular  and  almost  technical, 
that  no  apology  is  supposed  to  be  necea- 
•ary  lor  having  adopted  it  hei«. 


of  Pennsylvania.  The  credit  of  this 
last  institution  was  then  unshaken, 
and  these  bonds  were  thrown  im* 
mediately  into  the  European  mar- 
ket, and  were  there  speedily  dis* 
posed  of  to  a  large  amount  to  pur- 
chasers;- a  small  amount  being  at 
the  same  time  sold  in  the  United 
States.  The  bonds  were  executed 
in  the  proper  form,  pledging  the 
faith  of  the  state  on  their  face,  and 
there  was  nothing  on  their  face 
which  could  induce  the  purchaser 
to  inquire  whether  any  conditions 
which  had  been  originally  prescri* 
bed  by  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the 
state^  as  precedent  to  the  validity  of 
their  sale  and  transfer,  had  been  in 
fact  complied  with.  The  great  body 
of  these  purchasers  became  so  un-> 
doubtedly  bona  Jide^  buying  the 
bonds  at  the  fair  market  price,  and 
they  were  thus  as  they  supposed, 
both  equitably  and  legally,  the  credi- 
tors of  the  state.  When  the  interest 
whwh  was  pemi-aimually  payaUe 
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upoD  these  bonds  became  due,  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  state  had 
become  deeply  embarrassed,  and  it 
was  already  apparent  that  her  con- 
nectioa  with  the  Mississippi  Union 
Bank  was  to  be  disastrous  rather 
than  beneficial.  Certain  of  her 
leading  politicians,  among  whom  as 
it  would  seem  the  then  governor, 
McNutt,  was  foremost,  soon  began 
to  broach  and  then  openly  to  de** 
fend  the  notion,  that  this  interest 
ought  not  to  be  paid,  and  that  the 
entire  sale  of  these  bonds  should 
be  considered  fraudulent  and  void. 
This  was  unhappily  soon  made  a 
party  question,  and  a  decided  ma-< 
jonty  of  the  people  of  the  state 
were  speedily  persuaded  to  sanc- 
tion this  notion.  The  legislature 
which  was  aflerwards  elected,  re- 
fused to  make  any  provision  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  upon  these 
bonds ;  and  the  governor  subse- 
quently declared  in  a  correspond- 
ence with  Hope  &  Co.,  of  Amster- 
dam, that  the  state  would  never  pay 
either  the  principal  or  the  interest 
To  this  declaration,  the  state  has 
thus  far  literally  adhered. 

Events  such  as  these  could  not  oc- 
cur, without  producing  a  deep  sen- 
sation both  in  our  own  countiy  and 
in  foreign  lands.  For  a  state  to 
violate  its  plighted  faith  was  an  al- 
most absolutely  unknown  event,  the 
Yazoo  purchase,  in  which  the  legis- 
lature of  Georgia  were  the  actors, 
being  the  only  other  instance.  And 
as  nearly  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  this  first '  precedent  was  set, 
and  none  of  the  sister  republics  had 
ventured  to  follow  the  example,  it 
was  universally  deemed,  as  the  law- 
yers say,  an  anomalous  case — ^to  be 
neitlie(  defended,  nor  cited.  When 
then  the  legislation  of  Georgia  wa3 
thus  revived  in  that  of  Mississippi, 
and  this  latter  state  thus  openly  pro- 
claimed that  the  contracts  which 
had  been  made  by  one  legislature 
might  be  nullified  by  a  subsequent 
legislature,  the  least  reflecting  look- 
ed on  in  surprise  and  perplexity 


^*  doubtinff  whereunto  this  might 
grow.''  The  first  and,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  the  loudest  of  the  com- 
plainants were  the  purchasers  of  the 
bonds.  These,  as  has  been  already 
said,  resided  principally  in  different 
countries  in  Europe,  and  they  were 
composed  of  persons  of  every  con- 
dition in  life.  Among  tliem  were 
literary  men,  officers  on  half  pay, 
and  other  persons  whose  resources 
were  limited,  most  of  whom  had 
bought  these  securities  with  as  full 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  the.  in- 
vestment as  if  tliey  had  been  de- 
positors in  a  savings  bank.  They 
had  bought  as  in  all  other  cases, 
relying  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
state ;  they  had  made  a  fair  market 
purchase,  and  as  confidently  ex- 
pected the  interest  to  be  paid  as 
do  the  creditors  of  the  national  debt 
of  England.  And  when  their  debtor, 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  her  sovereign  pleasure, 
had  thus  pronounced  her  own  pub- 
lic acts  to  be  void,  and  had  pro- 
claimed her  own  bonds  to  be  noth- 
ing better  than  brown  paper,  it  was 
not  strange  that  they  should  de- 
nounce these  proceedings  as  a  sys- 
tem of  fraud.  What  participation, 
they  exclaimed,  could  be  charged 
upon  them  in  any  unfaithfulness  or 
bad  management  of  the  agents  who 
had  originally  disposed  of  the  stock ; 
and  what  was  this  pretense  of  the 
state,  but  a  mere  cover  for  its  own 
dishonesty  ? 

Nor  was  the  feeling  of  our  own 
citizens  any  less  equivocal,  so  far 
as  it  found  expression.  One  mode 
of  utterance  has  been  that  of  the 
press,  and  its  voice  has  been  that 
of  almost  uniform  condemnation. 
Party  spirit  seems  happily  to  have 
slumbered  upon  this  question,  men 
have  tried  the  issue  by  the  simple 
standard  of-  right  and  not  by  that 
of  momentary  expediency,  and  they 
have  come  accordingly  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Several  of  the  legis- 
latures of  other  states  have  also 
udopted  solemn  resolutions,  virtually 
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condemning  the  legislature  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  have  thus  repudiated 
Repudiation.  And  no  formed,  dis- 
interested attempt  has  been  made, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  defend 
their  conduct.  If  there  have  been 
apologies,  they  have  been  offered 
by  the  parties  directly  concerned 
in  these  proceedings  ;  or  if  otheis 
have  stepped  forward,  the  very  de- 
fense hiLs  shown  that  the  champion 
was  ashamed  of  his  cause.  So  far 
as  the  national  feeling  can  be  in« 
ferred  from  such  indications,  the 
American  pulse  has  generally  beat 
full  and  true,  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi have  been  "left  alone'* 
with  their  "glory."  Even  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  not  a  voice  has 
been  raised  in  her  behalf,  except 
by  her  own  representatives.  We 
can  scarcely  hesitate  to  assert,  that 
not  a  native  citizen  east  of  the  Al- 
leghany Mountains,  who  values  his 
own  personal  character  and  the 
honor  of  his  country,  has  as  yet 
undertaken  the  perilous  effort  of  de* 
fending  these  proceedings.  Every 
man,  except  the  mere  demagogue, 
has  mourned  over  the  reproach 
which  he  was  conscious  would  be 
thus  cast  upon  the  country,  and  has 
sought  to  free  himself  personally 
from  the  stigma,  by  condemning 
them.  While  thus  affirming,  we 
are  also  aware  that  sinister  omens 
of  a  similar  nature  have  been  sub- 
sequently visible  in  other  quarters 
of  our  political  hemisphere,  but  the 
voice  of  the  country  has  undoubt- 
edly spoken  in  decisive  tones  here. 
So  strong  has  been  this  feeling,  so 
unenviable  the  notoriety  which  the 
state  of  Mississippi  has  thus  acquir* 
ed,  that  her  estimable  citizens  must 
have  oflen  blushed  to  be  recognized 
as  such  in  other  portions  of  the 
country.  And  the  public  credit  of 
the  state  is  destroyed.  Let  her  now 
attempt  to  obtain  a  loan  on  any 
security,  any  pledges  whatever  that 
she  can  ofier,  and  she  could  not 
procure  a  dollar.  A  town  pauper's 
promissory  note  would  be  regcucded 


with  Bs  much  respect  by  our  mmiey- 
ed  citizens,  as  the  bonds  of  this  in« 
dependent  state. 

Still  more  decided  has  been  the 
condemnatory  voice  from  abroad. 
The  great  bankers  and  other  large 
dealers  in  public  stocks  in  Europe 
disposed  of  the  Mississippi  bonds, 
with  the  same  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  state  which  they 
had  so  often  previously  given  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  when 
concerned  in  similar  transactions. 
The  Barings  of  London,  the  Hot- 
tinguers,  and  the  Hope  &  Ck>.'*8 
of  the  continent,  doubtless  as  little 
anticipated  that  the  bonds  which 
they  transferred  to  purchcisers  would 
be  ever  declared  void  by  the  state 
of  Mississippi,  as  they  anticipated 
their  own  personal  repudiation  of 
debts  which  themselves  had  con* 
tracted.  When  then  her  legislature 
refused  to  pay  the  interest  upon 
this  debt,  what  other  epithets  could 
these  "  merchant  princes''  who  give 
the  law  to  commercial  credit  and 
character  throughout  Europe,  at- 
tach to  the  state  and  her  agents, 
but  dishonest  and  fraudulent  ?  And 
the  different  nations  of  Europe,  so 
far  as  they  have  become  acquainted 
with  these  transactions,  have  but 
echoed  and  sanctioned  this  decisioa. 
Whether  the  English,  or  the  French, 
or  the  Dutch,  have  spoken,  it  has 
been  the  same.  And  were  this  re- 
proach confined  to  the  people  of 
Mississippi  alone,  who  could  have 
felt  surprise  or  regret  ?  But  instead 
of  state  dishonor,  it  has  become 
national  dishonor.  Most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  different  countries 
in  Europe,  even  those  of  England, 
are  too  little  acquainted  wi^  the 
peculiar  structure  of  our  national 
and  state  governments,  to  be  com- 
petent to  distinguish  between  them ; 
an  Austrian  and  a  Parisian,  nay, 
many  a  London  merchant  and  knight 
of  the  shire,  are  as  unable  to  sep- 
arate the  two  as  to  define  the  juris- 
diction of  the  di&rent  popular  tri- 
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bunals  of  ancient  Athens.  And  the 
enemies  of  free  institutions,  even 
where  well*  informed  upon  this  sub- 
ject, have  been  ready  to  blend  the 
state  and  the  nation  together.  Here 
was  one  of  the  united  republics  of 
North  America  publicly  falsifying 
its  own  acts,  violating  its  own  ep- 
gagementB,  and  this  was  warrant 
sufficient  for  an  outcry  against  the 
whole.  Here  was  one  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  American  faith 
was  maintained,  and  this  was  suffix 
cient  occasion  for  the  friends  of  de^ 

fotism  to  exclaim— Ptffitea  jEdes  / 
erhaps  no  single  transaction  has 
ever  equally  soiled  the  brightness 
of  our  national  escutcheon,*  as  seen 
by  men  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Defects,  or  incongruities, 
in  our  system  of  government  would 
by  noany  be  overlooked ;  the  repul>> 
lican  directness,  if  not  bluntness, 
of  our  manners  would  be  pronoun- 
ced characteristic;  even  the  dark 
blot  of  Southern  slavery  might  be 
partially  veiled ;  but  a  direct  refu* 
sal  by  one  of  our  states  to  pay  the 
debt  which  her  own  legislature  had 
contracted,  admitted  of  no  apology, 
no  explanation.  This  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  exaggeration.  The  £ng^ 
lish  presses  during  the  last  two  years 
have  been  speaking  more  indig* 
iiantly  and  bitterly  than  this.  And 
our  own  countrymen,  whether  re- 
siding or  traveUng  abroad,  hear 
similar  remonstrances  and  reproach- 
es. Till  within  a  few  yean,  an 
American  traveler  needed  not  but  to 
proclaim  his  country,  to  secure  eoi^ 
•ideration  wherever  he  went,  even 
though  personal  good  will  might  be 
withheld.  But  the  story  of  Mis- 
sissippi repudiation  now  precedes 
or  follows  him,  and  he  is  often  coo- 
strained  to  blush  when  he  avows 
his  native  land.  He  may  tell  the 
true  history,  and  then  insist,  that  as 
a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  or  Con- 
necticut, or  Ohio,  he  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  misdeeds  of  a  state  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  our  vast 
country— ^that  national  character  is 
VoL  I.  68 


not  to  be  thus  forfeited.  And  he 
may  be  civilly  heard,  and  the  de- 
voted friends  of  free  govemmentti 
may  accept  his  explanation,  but 
with  most  of  his  auditors  this  plea 
will  not  avail.  It  is  easier  for  them 
at  three  thousand  miles  distance  to 
confound  than  to  discriminate,  and 
they  have  chosen  to  pronounce  it 
all  a  national  act,  by  which  every 
American  has  been  dishonored.  Ami 
the  wound  thus  given  to  our  honor 
has  equally  reached  our  credit.  As 
the  state  of  Missiraippi  has  disabled 
herself  from  obtaining  the  smallest 
loan  here  at  home,  so  neither  other 
states  whose  credit  is  here  unsha- 
ken, nor  the  United  States,  can  now 
procure  a  loan  abroad.  Successive 
attempts  of  this  nature  have  been 
already  made,  and  they  have  proved 
ineffectual.  Foreign  capitalists  wiU 
not  undertake  to  dispose  of  stock, 
lor  which  foreign  purchasers  can 
not  be  found. 

We  view  personally  these  pro- 
ceedings of  the  state  of  Mississippi 
as  unjust,  as  a  direct  breach  of  her 
plighted  faith,  and  as  therefore  only 
dishonorable  to  her  character.  We 
deem  every  defense  of  this  doctrine 
of  repudiation,  if  we  may  term  it  a 
doctrine,  as  nothing  more  nor  leas 
than  a  justification  of  public  fraud. 
Every  legislature,  state  and  nation- 
al, is  thus  invited  to  break  its  solemn 
contracts,  whenever  it  may  be  in- 
convenient to  fulfill  them.  Let  such 
transactions  be  only  regarded  with  in- 
difference ;  let  any  language  respect- 
ing them  except  that  of  condenma* 
tion  become  popular,  and  we  shall 
soon  behold  their  frequent  repetition 
through  the  Union.  True  it  is,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  that  the 
legislature  of  Mississippi  have  as  yet 
found  but  few  responsible  apologists; 
but  true  it  also  is,  that  in  other  states 
which  are  burdened  with  debt,  re- 
podiation  has  been  broached  as 
the  only  available  policy.  Indiana 
and  Michigan  have  already  entered 
on  the  same  road ;  in  Maiyind  th6 
neaium  has  been  so  wannly.iecon»» 
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mended  as  to  excite  disquietude,  and 
the  course  of  Pennsylvania  also  has 
been  sufficiently  equivocaL  Whil6 
professedly  denouncing  repudiation, 
her  legislature  have  made  no  provis- 
ion for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
due  upon  her  public  debt  for  the  last 
year.  Fearful  of  the  effect  upon 
their  own  popularity,  were  a  system 
of  direct  taxation  to  be  adopted,  or 
otherwise  criminally  insensible  to 
the  duty  of  preserving  inviolable  the 
faith  of  the  commonwealth,  they 
have  adjourned,  and  left  their  most 
momentous  trust  unperformed.  Are 
not  these  occasions  for  alarm  to  ev- 
ery  thoughtful  mind  that  loves  its 
country  ?  Are  not  such  clouds  om- 
inous of  a  tempest  that  may  hereaf- 
ter sweep  away  the  very  foundations 
of  our  national  polity  ?  And  if  but 
a  tithe  of  such  apprehensions  is  war^ 
ranted,  a  somewhat  free  examination 
of  the  subject  may  be  seasonable  in 
the  pages  of  the  New  Englander. 
We  shall  accordingly  consider  the 
most  plausible  defenses  that  may  be 
offered  for  these  proceedings  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi,  and  after  having 
exposed  their  evident  unsoundness, 
shall  allude  to  several  minor  topics 
which  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  general  subject 

One  defense  which,  we  fear,  is  se- 
cretly deemed  by  many  as  valid,  al- 
though few  are  as  yet  hardy  enough 
to  avow  it,  is  this :  that  a  stale^  a  2?- 
gUlaJture^  is  not  suhfeci  to  the  moral 
laufs  which  bind  indimduals.  This 
would  be  termed,  substantially,  a  plea 
to  the  j  urisd  iction  inforo  earucientia; 
it  denies  that  a  political  body  is  mo- 
rally amenable.  There  are  few  in* 
deed,  even  among  the  veriest  dema- 
gogues and  their  partisans,  who  ven- 
ture openly  to  assert  this  principle ; 
but  is  not  the  number  of  those  who 
have  privately  espoused  it  rapidly 
increasing  ?  The  tendency  of  our 
free  institutions,  under  the  woricing 
of  that  depravity  which  is  natural  to 
man,  is,  as'  every  attentive  observer 
has  noticed,  towards  the  side  of  li- 
oentiouaness,  and  never  towaidi  that 


of  restraint    The  danger  ever  is, 
that  the  standard  recommended  will 
be  that  of  expediency,  and  not  that 
of  justice.   And  when  men,  whether 
they  are  legislators  or  private  citi- 
zens, are  perpetually  told  that  the 
state  of  which  they  are  members  is 
spvereign,  that  it  is  independent,  not 
only  of  foreign  governments,  bot 
also  of  the  United  States,  except 
within  the  granted  powers  of  the 
oonstitution,  it  requires  no  great  in* 
crease  of  self-complacency  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  state  and  those  who 
represent  its  sovereignty  ore  virtu- 
ally independent  of  the  moral  law. 
What  other  explanation  than  this 
needs  be  given  of  the  unquestioned 
fact,  as  melancholy  as  it  is  notorious, 
that  the  annuail  sessions  of  Congress, 
and  of  many  of  our  state  legisla- 
tures, are  notorious  for  their  corrupt- 
ing influence  upon  the  communities 
in  which  they  are  held  ?     Men  who^ 
as  private  citizens,  show  some  re- 
gard to  personal  character  and  to 
public  opinion,  oAen  become  regard- 
less of  both  when  sent  to  Washing- 
ton, or  to  the  capital  of  their  ows 
state,  to  aid  in  making  the  law& 
The  law  has  exempted  them  from 
all  responsibility  to  man,  for  aught 
which,  as  legislators,  they  may  say 
or  do,  and  this  they  construe  as  a 
release   from  all  accountability  to 
God.    Is  not  much  of  the  legislation 
of  Congress  during  the  last  twenty 
years  explicable  on  this  principle  ? 
Have  not  many  acts  of  obvious  io- 
justice  or  impolicy  been  passed,  and 
many  a  demand  of  equity  refused 
or  neglected,  under  its  sway  ?    The 
practical  conviction  of  the  legislator 
has  been,  that  his  personal  respon- 
sibility was  at  an  end,— as  a  public 
functionary  his  private  character  wu 
for  the  time  lost,  or  himself,  as  a 
unit,  was  merged  in  the  multitude 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded.   This 
is  an  opinion  which  has  been  every 
where  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and, 
as  the  consequence,  whatever  may 
be  the  proceedings  of  a  legislature, 
there  are  many  who  axe  more  or  leal 
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readf  to  justify  them,  or,  if  this  ean 
not  be  decently  attempted,  to  refrain 
from  condemning  them.  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  repudiation  of  Miasia- 
aippi  was  thus  vindicated  by  multi* 
tudes  of  her  own  people,  or  that 
there  is  a  secret  willingness  felt  by 
many  in  every  other  portion  of  our 
country,  to  advance  the  same  plea  ? 
But  what  shall  be  pronounced  as  to 
its  soundness?  A  legislature  not  sub- 
ject to  the  moral  laws  which  bind  in* 
dividuals  ?  The  citizen  or  the  sul>> 
ject  responsible  to  the  government 
of  God,  but  Congress  or  the  despot 
not  responsible  ?  We  have  but  two 
questions  to  ask  here.  Has  God 
prescribed  moral  laws  for  the  obedi* 
ence  of  man,  and  if  so,  which  of 
those  laws  releases  the  ruler  from 
obedience,  while  it  binds  the  ruled  ? 
Even  the  infinite  Lawgiver  himself 
is  pleased  to  observe  the  very  laws 
which  he  has  given  to  his  creatures. 
His  adherence  to  justice,  to  truth 
and  faithfulness,  and  to  every  other 
moral  obligation,  is  perfect  and  un« 
changeable.  If  the  legislature  of 
Mississippi  could  thus  violate  the 
plighted  faith  of  the  state,  they  might 
on  the  same  principle  disregard  ev- 
ery other  act  of  former  legislatures ; 
they  might  destroy  all  the  rights 
which  had  been  thus  vested,  and 
overthrow  all  preceding  legislation. 
Here  wal  a  contract  into  which 
their  own  predecessors  had  delibe* 
lately  entered,  entrusting  to  them 
the  wcNrk  of  providing  for  its  fulfill- 
ment at  the  due  time.  What  could 
they  plead,  either  in  the  nature  of 
civil  government,  or  in  their  own 
state  consitution,  or  in  the  laws  of 
Grod,  which  could  release  them  from 
the  performance  of  this  trust  ?  If 
not  bound  sacredly  to  observe  every 
moral  law,  that  of  justice  for  exam- 
ple, then  they  were  bound  to  observe 
no  such  law.  In  the  exercise  of 
their  own  supremacy  they  might 
rightfully  enact  that  every  man 
wearing  a  cocked  hat  should  be 
capitally  punished,  if  they  might 
rightfully  nullify  llie  contracts  of 


At  predecessors.  The  absurdity 
tod  the  criminality  of  such  a  princi- 
ple are  so  obvious,  that  a  formal  re- 
ply appears  like  an  impeachment  of 
the  common  sense  and  morality  of 
the  reader,  and  yet  we  deeply  fear 
that  its  hold  upon  multitudes  is  too 
strong  to  be  thus  shaken*  The  le* 
gblative  #mnipotence,  or  the  power 
to  pass  any  laws  whatever,  which 
Blackstone  virtually  ascribes  to  the 
British  parliament,  many  of  our  le- 
gislators are  assuming  as  their  own 
prerogative,  so  lar  as  the  constitu* 
tion  does  not  sternly  prohibit  them. 
They  are  answerable  to  no  human 
tribunal,  and  the  only  question  which 
they  feel  constrained  to  ask  anterior 
to  any  act  of  legislation,  is,  not 
wheUier  it  will  be  right,  but  will  it 
be  popular  ?  It  was  popular  in  Mis-- 
sissippi,  for  the  moment,  to  refuse  to 
pay  the  just  debt  of  the  state,  and 
her  legislature  refused  accordingly. 
And  were  it  a  popular  measure 
throughout  our  country,  to  exclude 
diat  state,  by  an  act  of  legislation, 
from  our  Union,  Congress  might,- on 
the  same  principle,  enact  that  all  her 
people  should  be  henceforth  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Ne- 
ver can  the  prince  or  the  president 
or  the  senator  escape  from  the  least 
moral  restraint,  until  he  ean  escape 
from  his  personal  identity.  His  ar- 
tificial public  relations  are  but  a 
mere  robe  which  never  hides  his  per- 
sonal character,  and  they  only  aug- 
ment his  responsibility  before  the 
last  tribunal. 

A  second  defense, — and  it  is  that 
which  vras  publicly  advanced  at  the 
time,  and  that  on  which  the  main 
stress  has  been  placed^— -is  this : 
thai  the  Males  of  the  $taU  bonds  ly 
the  agents  were  vitiated  by  their  tm- 
faithfidness  or  their  fraud.  In  ex- 
amining the  soundness  of  this  de- 
fense, we  may  be  compelled  occa- 
sionally to  use  somewhat  technical 
language,  but  we  shall  adopt  it  aa 
rarely  as  possible.  According  to 
die  allegation  of  (Sovemor  McNutt, 
in  bis  ^ehrated  reply  to  Hope  ^ 
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Co.  of  Amateidam,  theie  bonds  weie 
deliyered  by  him  to  the  managers  of 
the  Union  Bank,  under  his  express 
directions  that  they  were  not  to  be 
sold  at  less  than  their  par  value,  and 
only  for  cash,  and  this  the  law  which 
gave  the  bank  the  credit  of  the  state, 
also  required.  They  were  in  fact 
sold  by  the  agents  of  these  mana- 
gers to  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  on  credit,  for  the  same 
amount  to  be  paid  in  five  equal  an^ 
nual  installments,  two  millbns  of 
which,  however,  were  paid  within 
the  first  six  months.  These  bonds 
were  then  sold  in  the  market  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe,  and 
were  made  payable  at  the  agency  of 
the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  London,  in  sterling  money, 
and  with  interest  there  payable  se- 
miasDually. 

It  is  this  express  disregard  by  the 
managers  of  the  Union  Bank  and 
their  agents,  of  these  directions  of 
Governor  McNutt,  and  their  equal 
disregard  of  the  provision  in  the  law 
just  specified,  and  of  an  article  in 
the  constitution  of  Mississippi,  for- 
bidding the  passage  of  any  law  au- 
Uiorizing  a  loan  of  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  state,  which  are  alledg- 
ed  as  a  justification  of  the  subse- 
quent measures  of  repudiation. 

The  plain  and  decisive  answer  by 
the  holders  of  these  bonds  to  this 
plea,  is  its  utter  irrelevancy.  How 
can  their  rights  be  lessened  by  any 
thing  which  occurred  between  the 
governor  of  the  state  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  Union  Bank,  six  or 
twelve  months  previously?  How 
could  they,  by  any  possibility,  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  verbal  di- 
rections respecting  the  sale  of  the 
bonds,  that  were  then  given  by  the 
former  to  the  latter?  Whether  these 
were  legal  or  illegal,  whether  he  had 
attached  two  conditions  or  forty,  or 
none  whatever,  to  the  transfer,  was 
immaterial  to  them.  As  little  force 
has  the  allegation  that  the  bonds 
were  not  sold  at  their  par  value,  and 
for  cash,  when  the  law  and  theoon* 


stitutiott  required  both.  How  could 
purchasers  in  London  and  Amster- 
dam know  that  such  was  the  requi- 
sition, and  that  it  had  been  disre* 
garded  by  the  managers  in  the  ori- 
ginal sale  ?  All  that  they  knew  or 
could  be  supposed  to  know,  was 
what  was  legible  on  the  face  of  each 
bond  itself,  and  on  its  back, — the 
one  being  the  engagement  of  the 
stale  of  Mississippi  to  pay  the  sum 
of  money  there  specified,  the  other 
naming  the  place  of  payment  and 
the  currency  in  which  payable.  Nei- 
ther of  these  furnished  any  hint  of 
the  existence  of  what  is  thus  alledg* 
ed  as  a  defense ;  neither  direcl^ 
the  purchaser  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
the  laws  and  constituticm  of  Missis- 
sippi, prescribing  the  original  mode 
of  sale ;  all  was  in  the  common  form 
of  similar  securities.  The  purcha- 
ser bought  them  for  a  fair  price,  re- 
lying on  the  express  promise  of  the 
stete,  and  the  state  gave  htm  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  whole  traos- 
aetion  €tb  ovo  u$que  ad  mala  was  not 
constitutional  and  legal.  If  ten  the 
original  sale  by  the  managers  proved 
to  be  finally  detrimental  to  the  Union 
Bank  and  to  the  state ;  if  these  agents 
were  equally  unfaithful  and  dishon- 
est, the  purchasers  may  still  reply, 
^«  What  is  that  to  us?  These  are 
matters  between  the  state  and  its  im- 
mediate agents,  with  which  we  have 
no  concern.  Punish  these  agents, 
as  criminals,  if  dishonest ;  hold  them 
responsible  in  their  private  estates, 
if  unfaithful ;  but  refuse  not  to  pay 
us,  honest  creditors  in  Massacfau- 
sette  and  New  York,  and  in  Europe, 
on  such  allegations  as  these.**  Still 
more  evident  is  the  irrelevancy  of 
this  defense,  when  we  consider  the 
original  design  of  the  issuing  of  these 
bonds.  This  was  to  procure  a  bank- 
ing capital  for  the  Union  Bank,  bf 
pledging  the  faith  of  the  state.  Thie 
bonds  ¥rere  to  be  executed  in  due 
form,  and  were  then  to  be  sold,  on 
purpose  to  procure  that  capital  from 
the  moneyed  world,  which  Missis- 
8ip[H  could  not  herself  fomish.    It 
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was  one  mode  of  procuiing  a  loan 
on  the  credit  of  the  state,  and  the 
sum  to  be  raised  was  $5,000,000. 
And  had  these  qualifications  respect- 
ing the  sale  of  the  bonds  for  cash, 
and  at  par  value,  been  incorporated 
within  the  bonds  themselves,  so  as 
to  constitute  a  part  of  their  tenor,  no 
sale  could  have  been  ever  effected  to 
the  amount  of  a  single  dollar.  Not 
a  purchaser  in  the  United  States  or 
in  Europe  would  have  parted  with 
his  money,  when,  as  a  preliminary 
matter,  he  was  thus  informed  that 
the  security  which  he  was  invited  to 
buy  would  prove  worthless,  unless  it 
should  appear  at  the  time  of  matu- 
rity that  these  precedent  conditions 
had  been  all  complied  with.  When 
public  stocks  are  transferred,  no 
buyer  thinks  of  first  sending  an  ex- 
press from  liOndon  by  a  Liverpool 
steamer,  or  from  New  York  by  a 
rail-car  across  the  Alleghanies,  to  the 
state  of  JAississippi,  that  he  may  first 
ascertain  whether  some  unknown 
biw  or  article  in  her  constitution  has 
been  exactly  obeyed  by  the  state 
commissioners  of  the  loan.  State 
bonds  and  state  credit  would  have 
but  little  to  do  with  ^^cash'^  and 
**par  values,'*  or  with  any  value 
above  a  minus  quantity,  if  such  were 
the  condition.  This  professed  justi- 
fication hss  so  little  speciousness, 
that  Governor  McNutt,  when  al- 
ledging  it  to  Hope  ds  Co.  at  a  dis- 
tance of  five  thousand  miles,  must 
have  felt  that  all  this  wide  interval 
was  needed  to  screen  him  from  their 
indignant  looks  and  exclamations. 
Were  the  state  of  Mississippi  a  nat* 
ural  instead  of  a  corporate  person, 
a  brief  dialogue  between  these  two 
parties  would  be  in  somewhat  of 
the  following  strain :  ^  Is  that  seal 
yours?'*  would  be  the  first  ftiterro- 
gation  propounded  by  the  Amster- 
dam bankers,  aAer  taking  up  one  of 
these  bonds  and  pointing  to  its  face, 
and  her  republican  highness  would 
be  constrained  to  answer,  ^^Yes." 
*^Was  it  originally  issued  by  your 
own  agents?"  would  be  thp  second 


question,  and  the  reply  must  here  al<« 
so  be  in  the  affirmative.  "  The  in- 
terest upon  it  has  been  now  due  for 
three  years  and  more :  will  you  pay 
it  ?"  would  be  the  third  query.  And 
here  ^^  the  sovereignty,"  if  even  in- 
difierently  honest,  could  give  but  one 
answer.  Her  incompetent  or  kna- 
vish officers  she  might  indeed  pun- 
ish as  they  should  deserve,  turn 
them  out  of  her  house,  expel  them 
from  her  broad  farm,  confiscate  their 
property,  if  they  had  any,  and  thus 
make  them  a  terror  to  allTuture  evil- 
doers; but  her  own  just  debts  she 
must  pay. 

Still  a  third  defense,  or  semblance 
of  defense,  may  be  alledged.  The 
$tate  of  MisHsHppi  was  utterly  tnt- 
ahU  to  pay  either  the  principal  or 
the  interest  of  these  bonds^  at  the 
time  when  the  latter  first  became 
due ;  and  she  was  thus  compelled 
to  refuse  payment  by  absolute  ne- 
cessity. We  suppose  that  this  alle- 
gation is  partly  correct.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  banks  and  of  similar 
institutions  existing  in  that  state 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1838, 
amounted,  as  was  ob^rved  at  the 
commencement,  to  forty  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  and  in  addition  to 
this  enormous  amount,  the  Union 
Bank  was  then  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  more  than  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars,  which  the  state  under- 
took to  provide.  Sixty  millions  of 
banking  capital  for  a  state,  whose 
population  then  exceeded  that  of 
Connecticut  by  a  fraction  only,  and 
whose  pursuits  were  almost  wholly 
agricultural,  attended  probably  with 
a  still  larger  issue  and  circulation 
of  bank  paper : — what  but  a  degree 
of  ignorance  in  her  successive  le- 
gislatures, amounting  almost  to  fa- 
tuity, could  have  created  these  insti- 
tutions ;  what  but  unmeasured  bor- 
rowing, and  then  reckless  expendi- 
ture, and  then  a  general  inability 
to  pay,  and  then  an  all  but  univer- 
sal bankruptcy,  must  have  been  the 
speedy  result  1  This  fearful  reac- 
tion had  conunenced  before  the  ori- 
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giaal  sale  of  these  bonds,  and  when 
the  first  payment  of  interest  became 
due,  the  clouds  were  still  blacken- 
ing ;  and  had  a  demand  been  then 
made  upon  the  state  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal,  to  meet  it 
would  have  been  a  literal  impossi* 
bility.  But  the  interest  only  was 
then  payable,  no  part  of  the  princi- 
pal falling  due  before  1850,  and 
sorely  crippled  as  was  her  strength, 
it  is  probable  that  this  additional 
burden  could  have  been  shouldered 
without  staggering.  No  pretense 
to  the  contrary  appears  in  the  let* 
ter  to  Hope  de  Co.  already  cited, 
and  by  this  document  as  the  plea 
of  her  chief  executive  officer,  may 
she  be  fairly  tried.  The  annual 
payment  of  but  a  twentieth  of  the 
amount  of  the  principal,  for  the 
interest  was  but  five  per  cent,  would 
have  preserved  untainted  the  credit 
and  the  character  of  the  state ;  and 
what  efforts  should  not  be  put  forth 
by  any  community  to  prevent  the 
sacrifice  of  these  priceless  jewels ! 
The  demagogue  who  panders  to 
the  basest  passions  of  the  populace, 
would  indeed  be  recreant  in  such 
an  emergency,  and  so  would  many 
a  timid  legislator  who  is  honest  in 
his  private  dealings ;  but  no  man  of 
strict  integrity  could  hesitate.  But 
admit  that  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
est was  then  impracticable,  suppose 
that  the  state  was  for  the  time  bank- 
rupt ;  what  then  ?  Does  this  jus- 
tify repudiation,  or  the  refusal  ever 
thereafler  to  pay  any  portion  of  the 
principal  or  interest  ?  Yes,  just  so 
far  as  the  present  insolvency  of  a 
private  individual  is,  ipso  facto^  his 
final  release  from  all  indebtedness. 
What  immunity  can  the  debtor  state 
claim  in  such  case,  which  is  to  be 
denied  to  the  debtor  citizen  ?  The 
remedy,  originally  granted  by  the 
constitution  to  the  private  creditor 
of  summoning  a  state  as  an  indi- 
vidual before  the  national  tribunab, 
has  indeed  been  taken  away ;  but 
his  rights  are  not  thus  divested, 
he  has  but  lost  the  most  efiectual 


means  of  enforcing  them.  The  in* 
debtedness  of  the  state,  legal  and 
equitable,  evidently  thus  continuing, 
and  thus  irremovable  by  her  own 
act  alone,  with  at  the  same  time 
an  admitted  inability  to  pay ; — are 
we  asked,  what  should  have  been 
the  course  of  her  legislature  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  First,  to  afiirm 
the  sacredness  of  the  claims  of  these 
bond-holders  to  the  full  extent,  prin- 
cipal and  interest  Secondly,  to 
proclaim  the  fixed  purpose  of  the 
state  to  pay  the  interest  at  the  first 
moment  practicable.  Thirdly,  to 
give  every  bond-holder  the  proper 
additional  security  for  the  interest 
already  due.  If  in  addition  to  these 
primary  measures,  the  legblature 
had  at  once  entered  upon  a  system 
of  rigid  economy  as  to  the  public 
expenditures,  and  had  also  imposed 
some  tax,  however  small,  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest,  all  would 
have  been  then  accomplished  which 
could  properly  be  asited.  Scarce 
a  foreign  or  an  American  creditor 
would  have  then  parted  with  these 
bonds  at  a  sacrifice,  the  faith  of 
the  state  would  have  been  untar- 
nished, the  character  of  the  nation 
would  not  have  been  lowered  abroad 
before  friends  and  foes  alike.  And 
far  more  than  all  these,  the  first 
step  in  the  beaten  road  of  dishonor 
might  not  have  been  yet  taken. 
Mississippi  repudiation,  with  all  its 
existing  evils,  and  these  are  fear^ 
ful  indeed,  is  still  to  be  dreaded — 
mainly  as  a  precedent  It  is  the 
first  stain  on  a  vestal^s  fame :  all 
was  spotless  before,  but  there  is 
now  a  broad  leprous  spot — ^the  har- 
binger of  widely  spreading  disease. 
And  there  is  the  greater  cause  for 
fear,  when  we  consider  how  pecu- 
liar is  Ae  sympathy  which  pervades 
the  population  of  a  great  republic 
Their  very  equality,  their  unre- 
stricted intercourse  with  each  other 
as  individuals,  their  union  amid 
every  diversity  of  interest,  and  their 
tendency  to  act  in  all  public  mat- 
tais  as  parties,  or  masses,  rather 
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than  singly,  are  all  auspicious  in 
some  emergencies,  but  they  are 
ominous  of  fatal  danger  in  others. 
Let  but  a  foot  of  our  soil  be  inva- 
ded, the  heart  of  the  nation  beats 
high  with  patriotism,  and  the  glow 
is  felt  at  the  most  distant  extremi* 
ties;  and  let  but  the  doctrine  of 
repudiation  be  adopted  by  two  or 
three  of  our  state  legislatures,  and 
no  statesman  can  assure  us  that 
other  states  will  not  also  enter  on 
iStas  precipitous  path,  until  half  of 
the  Union  may  be  seen  hastening 
in  company  to  dishonor  and  bank- 
ruptcy. Here,  as  in  numberless 
other  cases,  communities,  like  indi- 
viduals, are  more  easily  persuaded 
to  do  wrong  than  to  do  right ;  to 
break  their  faith,  than  subsequently 
to  make  full  restitution. 

"  Facilis  descensim  Averni : 
Sed  revocare  gradem — hoc  opus." 

It  is  this  fearful  a^^mpathy,  this 
almost  universal  tendency  to  act  in 
all  public  matters  as  communities 
or  parties,  rather  than  as  individ- 
uals, which  constitutes  perhaps  our 
greatest  danger.  The  citizen  loses 
sight  of  his  personal  responsibility, 
because  he  acts  with  a  great  party  ; 
public  opinion  is  his  opinion,  and 
immense  numbers  rarely  think  of 
adopting  any  other  standard.  With 
such  persons  the  inquiry  is  not, 
what  does  justice  require  in  the 
particular  case ;  what  dees  the  will 
of  God  evidently  prescribe ;  but 
what  has  the  legislature  enacted, 
what  has  our  party  pronounced; 
what  is  the  course  of  public  opin- 
ion ;  what  do  certain  political  presses 
declare  to  be  true,  or  expedient  ? 
And  when  the  answer  is  given,  the 
question,  however  momentous,  is  in 
their  view  settled.  There  may  be 
troublesome  misgivings  long  after- 
wards, and  under  better  influences 
many  may  be  led  to  retrace  their 
devious  steps;  but  they  move  at 
the  time  as  men  are  borne  along  in 
the  midst  of  a  mob,  to  adopt  meas- 
ures and  do  acts,  from  which,  if 


alone,  they  would  have  tremblingly 
recoiled.  Perhaps  not  one  tenth 
of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  people 
of  Mississippi  would  have  approved 
of  the  repudiation  of  these  bonds, 
had  the  measure  been  proposed  to 
them  merely  as  individuals ;  but 
as  soon  as  a  few  of  her  leading 
men  had  boldly  recommended  it, 
and  the  flame  had  begun  to  spread, 
all  resistance  became  for  the  time 
hopeless.  Her  governor  then  af- 
firmed, and  the  state  has  thus  far 
sustained  him  in  the  affirmation, 
that  Mississippi  *'  will  never  pay 
the  five  millions  of  dollars  of  state 
bonds  issued  in  June,  1838,  or  any 
portion  of  the  interest  due,  or  to 
become  due  thereon."  And  should 
a  majority  in  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  is  to  be  chosen  in 
the  interval  between  the  writing  and 
the  printing  of  these  pages,  openly 
espouse  this  Mississippi  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  creditors  of  a  state, 
then,  unless  the  measure  is  at  once 
indignantly  rejected  by  great  multi- 
tudes of  the  people,  and  demagoguea 
are  for  the  time  terrified  into  silence, 
the  legislation  of  that  great  com- 
monwealth may  be  made  to  sanc- 
tion the  rightfulness  of  state  frauds. 
We  say  state  frauds,  because  we 
insist  that  a  state  or  a  nation,  when 
it  has  once  contracted  debts,  can 
never  in  any  circumstfinces  what- 
ever be  released  from  her  indebt- 
edness, except  by  actual  payment. 
We  say,  if  the  debt  has  been  ac- 
tually contracted ;  and  the  fact  of 
indebtedness  depends  not  on  the 
consideration,  whether  the  state  itself 
has  received  a  full  equivalent,  or 
any  equivalent  If  she  has  induced 
individuals,  within  or  without  her 
jurisdiction,  to  part  with  their  own 
property  in  considemtion  of  being 
subsequently  repaid  by  herself,  then  / 
she  is  the  debtor,  and  they  are  the 
creditors.  Whether  some  articles 
in  her  constitution,  or  some  provi- 
sioo  in  the  particular  law  authori- 
zing the  sale  of  her  bonds  or  other 
securities,  has  been  observed,  or 
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disregarded,  is  a  perfectly  irrelevant 
question,  provided  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  such  article  or  law  on  the 
face  of  the  securities  themselves: 
the  purchasers  have  bought,  trust* 
ing  to  the  explicit  promise  of  the 
state,  and  the  state  can  not  be  per- 
mitted to  assert  that  the  promise  is 
not  absolutely  binding.  Now  how 
can  a  state,  when  Uius  indebted, 
be  ever  released,  except  by  a  full 
payment  to  the  creditors?  Her 
legislature,  in  the  wanton  exercise 
of  what  is  called  parliamentary  om- 
nipotence, may  profess  to  affirm  or 
to  nullify  the  contract,  just  as  they 
may  profess  to  nullify  the  laws  of 
Congress,  or  to  release  the  citizen 
from  the  obligations  of  an  oath.  On 
the  same  principle,  a  giant  may 
discharge  himself  from  paying  the 
debt  which  he  owes  to  a  dwarf. 
The  dwarf  has  not  sufficient  phys- 
ical strength  to  compel  the  giant  to 
be  honest,  and  perhaps  the  holders 
of  her  bonds  can  find  no  tribunal 
that  will  constrain  Mississippi  to  pay 
either  the  principal  or  the  interest ; 
but  when  we  speak  of  a  release 
from  the  obligation  of  a  debt,  we 
refer  to  some  other  discharge  than 
that  of  club  law.  Right  and  wrong 
are  still  realities,  justice — as  be- 
tween individuals  respectively,  or 
between  a  community  on  the  one 
side  and  individuals  on  tlie  others- 
has  a  fixed  moral,  and  not  a  con- 
ventional, meaning ;  and  we  accord- 
ingly ask  once  more,  how  can  a 
state,  when  indebted,  be  ever  re- 
leased, except  by  a  full  payment  to 
the  creditors  ?  Her  actual  inability 
to  pay,  even  if  it  be  that  of  utter 
bankruptcy,  alten  not  the  fact  of 
her  indebtedness ;  she  will  be  justi- 
fied in  not  paying  while  this  ina- 
bility continues,  but  she  is  still  a 
debtor,  and  as  soon  as  her  solvency 
returns  payment  must  be  made. 

We  are  here  arguing,  it  will  be 
meen,  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
rights  of  the  creditor  are  equally 
•acred,  whether  the  debtor  is  a 
natural  or  aa  artificial  person,  a 


single  citizen,  or  a  sovereign  state. 
And  what  can  render  these  rights 
less  sacred  in  the  latter  case  than 
in  the  former  ?  The  words,  right 
and  obligation,  are  perfectly  recip- 
rocal terms.  If  a  state  can  sustaiii 
the  relation  of  creditor,  it  can  also 
sustain  that  of  debtor ;  if  she  pos- 
sesses all  the  unquestioned  righb 
originated  by  the  one,  she  can  as- 
sume all  the  obligations  which  ap- 
pertain to  the  other.  The  remedies 
may  indeed  be  different  in  the  two 
different  cases,  but  the  rights  aod 
obligations  will  be  reciprocally  the 
same.  Can  then  the  individual  debt- 
or be  ever  released  from  his  indebt- 
edness, except  by  actual  payment, 
or  by  the  creditor's  voluntary  re- 
linquishment of  the  debt?  We 
know,  as  who  does  not  know,  that 
every  commercial  country  has  its 
bankrupt  laws,  and  insolvent  lairs, 
and  statutes  of  limitation,  and  ire 
mean  not  to  assert  that  such  legis- 
lation is  unnecessary ;  but  what  do 
all  such  laws  truly  affirm?  That 
the  debtor  has  been  thus  released 
from  the  obligation  to  pay  his  cred- 
itor—4s  this  their  declared  inten- 
tion ?  Or  is  it  this ;  that  while  the 
obligation  on  the  one  side  and  the 
right  on  the  other  continue  the 
same,  the  state  will  not  assist  the 
creditor  by  the  process  of  her  couits 
to  enforce  his  rights  ?  It  may  be 
expedient  for  the  commonwealth  or 
the  monarch  to  enact  such  lavs, 
the  complicated  relations  of  com- 
merce may  render  it  indispensable, 
but,  as  has  been  already  said,  these 
laws  take  away  the  remedy  merely, 
they  do  not  and  they  can  not  lessen 
the  right  nor  the  obligation.  Sup- 
pose the  insolvent  or  the  bankrapt 
should  again  accumulate  property ; 
18  he  not  as  sacredly  required  to 
pay  his  creditors,  as  if  the  laws  had 
never  professed  in  any  sense  to 
discharge  him  ?  His  obligations  to 
his  creditors  were  created  by  the 
eternal  principles  of  justice,  and  not 
by  the  acta  of  a  legislature  or  the 
xescripts  of  a  despot ;  how  then  can 
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any  human  legislation  set  him  free  ? 
He  contracted  his  debts,  not  as  a 
mere  member  of  a  politiccd  soci- 
ety, not  as  a  citizen  or  a  subject, 
but  as  a  man,  as  a  moral  being; 
and  whence  does  civil  government 
derive  the  power,  we  ask,  to  ex« 
tinguidh  such  obligations?  If  the 
state  can  release  him  from  the  duty 
of  paying  his  debts,  it  can  release 
him  from  the  duty  of  speaking  the 
truth  ;  for  the  obligations  of  justice 
are  as  absolutely  sacred  as  those 
of  veracity.  If  it  can  lessen  in  the 
least  degree  the  sanctity  of  any  one 
right  and  of  its  corresponding  duty, 
it  can  abolish  all  rights,  it  can  re- 
lease from  every  duty.  And  are 
we  then  asked,  why,  if  such  views 
are  to  be  sanctioned,  does  so  much 
misapprehension  on  this  subject  pre- 
vail, why  do  men  so  generally  con- 
sider themselves  released  from  all 
indebtedness  by  the  operation  of 
these  specific  laws  ?  We  will  give 
a  twofold  answer:  most  men  are 
willing  to  adopt  the  laws  of  the 
land  as  their  own  standard  of  mo- 
rality ;  and  but  very  few  men  are 
strictly,  absolutely  honest.    Twenty 


generous,  kind,  amiable  persons  can 
be  found,  as  we  believe,  where  there 
is  one  strictly  honest  man.  Theirs 
are  the  virtues  of  impulse,  or  of 
instinct ;  but  his  is  the  virtue  of  im- 
movable principle. 

Did  the  limits  which  we  have 
prescribed  to  ourselves  permit,  we 
could  pursue  this  train  of  illustration 
at  length ;  but  we  must  close.  The 
subject  in  many  of  it9  aspects,  is 
indeed  moat  unwelcome;  but  our 
motto,  although  we  rest  on  other 
hopes  than  those  of  the  ancient  Bo- 
man,  is—"  never  despair  of  the  re- 
piiblic.^^  Mississippi  herself  appears 
to  be  awaking,  slowly  indeed,  to  a 
recognition  of  the  dishonor  which 
she  has  thus  attached  to  her  own 
name.  So  large  a  body  of  her  citi- 
zens are  now  insisting  that  these 
repudiated  bonds  must  be  paid,  that 
they  will  ere  long,  as  we  trust,  be- 
come the  majority.  And  the  justice, 
the  equity,  of  the  whole  matter  is 
so  apparent,  that  even  her  partisan 
politicians  must  in  mere  shame  re- 
trace their  own  footsteps,  when  the 
tempest  which  they  have  temporari- 
ly excited  shall  have  passed  away. 


WHITTINGHAM'S  CHARGE  TO  HIS  CLERGY.* 


The  "  bishop  oi  the  diocese  of 
Maryland,"  formerly  professor  in 
the  "  General  Theological  Semina- 
ry" in  New  York,  is  known  to  the- 
ologians as  the  American  editor  of 
Palmer  on  the  Church — a  book  of 
much  learning  and  much  sophistry, 
th^  principal  design  of  which  seems 
to  be  to  show  that  Episcopalians 
in  England  and  America,  Roman 

•  The  Body  of  ChriBt.  A  charge  de- 
livered to  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Maryland,  by  William  RolIinaoD  Wbit- 
tingbam,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  ;  at  the 
annual  conTention  in  Bahimore,  Thurs- 
day, June  Ist,  1843.  Published  by  order 
of  tht  convention. 
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Catholics  in  the  countries  included 
within  ^^  the  Roman  obedience," 
and  the  members  of  the  Greek 
communion  in  Russia  and  the  East, 
constitute  the  one  catholic  church, 
now  unhappily  divided  by  mutual 
misunderstandings,  but  hereafter  to 
be  gloriously  reunited  ;  and  that  all 
"  dissenters"  who  have  either  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  this  catholic 
body,  or  have  been  in  due  form  ex- 
cluded from  it,  are  without  the  pale 
of  that  church  out  of  which  there 
IS  no  salvation.  The  cool  atrociQr 
of  such  a  system — ^wrought  out  with 
all  sorts  of  sophistry,  and  propped 
up  with  all  sorts  of  authorities — a 
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system  which,  without  a  shudder, 
consigns  to  perdition  such  saints  of 
Grod,  as  Owen  and  Bunyan,  Watts 
and  Doddridge,  Edwank  and  £rs- 
kine,  Fuller  and  Dwight,  Brainerd 
and  Carey,  and  all,  however  distin* 
guished  by  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
who  have  dared  to  trust  in  Christ 
without  trusting  in  the  intercessioo 
of  a  human  priesthood — indicates 
not  only  an  unsound  judgment,  but 
a  disordered  moral  sense,  on  the 
part  of  the  Oxford  author  and  his 
American  editor. 

We  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  further  acquainted  with 
Bishop  Whittingham,  as  he  exhibits 
himself  in  a  ^'  charge^*  addressed 
by  him  to  his  clergy  at  Baltimore, 
in  the  month  of  June  last  In  the 
marks  of  scholarshifi  and  of  a  vig* 
orous  though  erratic  mind,  it  an* 
swers  well  to  the  reputation  of  its 
author ;  and  on  the  whole,  it  leads 
us  to  entertain  a  more  respectful 
opinion  both  of  his  intellect  and  of 
his  moral  and  religious  sensibilities, 
than  we  had  been  able  to  gather 
from  his  editorial  labors  betoinsd  on 
the  volumes  of  Palmer.  It  seems 
important  to  notice  the  manifesta- 
tions of  opinion  in  the  Episcopal 
church,  especially  such  as  proceed 
from  men  of  eminence  and  of  offi- 
cial or  personal  authority.  The 
interests  of  pure  Christianity  may 
be  promoted,  by  bringing  before 
the  public  the  true  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  system  prevalent 
in  that  church  and  the  evangelical 
system.  In  this  point  of  view,  a 
certain  Episcopal  charge  recently 
published  in  New  England,  has  an 
importance  which  will  justify  us  in 
reserving  it  for  a  distinct  and  de- 
liberate consideration.  A  solemn 
official  announcement  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Episcopal  church  in  one 
of  the  New  England  states,  on  ^'  the 
errors  of  the  times,^'  is  a  document, 
the  value  of  which  in  determining 
the  true  character  and  position  of 
that  church  in  relation  to  evangel* 
ioal  xeligioD,  no  veaBOoahle  maa 


can  question.  The  charge  now  be- 
fore us  has  merits  of  its  own  m 
respect  to  extent  of  learning,  force 
of  thought,  and  dignity  of  style,  far 
superior  to  the  common  standard— 
we  will  not  say  of  Episcopalian, 
but  of  episcopal  literature.  Tbe 
authority  of  Dr.  Whittingham  is  not 
merely  official,  but  personal.  He 
speaks  not  simply  as  the  bishop  of 
a  diocese,  but  as  a  ripe  scholar, 
a  practiced  professor,  an  earnest 
thinker,  a  zealous  and  enthusiastic 
sectarian.  In  the  progress  of  the 
controversy  now  pending  between 
the  system  of  ^^  organized  unity," 
and  the  system  of  ^^  individual  re- 
sponsibility,^' we  shall  expect  to 
hear  often  from  the  author  of  this 
charge. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  to  suppose 
that  the  difference  between  the  Epis- 
copal church  and  other  coromus* 
ions  called  evangelical,  is  merely 
or  chiefly  a  difference  about  oi^ani- 
zation  and  forms.  As  we  under* 
stani)-  the  matter,  and  as  Bishop 
Whittingham  understands  it,  the  dif- 
ference respects  the  very  nature 
and  being  of  Christianity.  Some 
Episcopalians,  we  are  aware,  do 
not  so  understand  it.  There  is  a 
small  but  respectable  party  in  that 
church,  who  are  most  honest  in 
the  belief,  that  a  ministry  consisting 
oi  prelates,  presbyters,  and  dea- 
cons, is  of  divine  right,  and  was 
instituted  as  such  by  the  Apostles— 
who  hold  that  every  Christian  com- 
munity not  taught  and  governed  hy 
such  a  ministry,  is  irregularly  and 
imperfectly  organized — ^who  heart- 
ily adopt  the  forms  of  their  own 
church,  as  on  the  whole  better  than 
any  other  existing  mode  of  puUic 
worship— and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  hold  distinctly  and  unequivo- 
cally, the  doctrines  of  the  evangel- 
ical system.  But  these  persons  do 
not  give  character  to  the  Episcopal 
church.  Of  some  of  them  it  may 
be  said,  that  though  they  are  in 
that  church,  they  are  hardly  of  it 
In  her  history,  in  her  constitutional 
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structure  and  tendencies,  in  her  lit^ 
urgy,  in  her  actual  position  and 
influence,  ^*  the  church"  as  a  hody 
is  entirely  against  them.  They 
are  Christians  more  than  they 
are  *^  Churchmen."  The  genuine 
Churchman,  who  is  well  grounded 
in  what  are  called  '^  church  princi- 
ples," holds  a  system  of  religion, 
which,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  dis- 
tinctly developed,  is  directly  antag- 
onistic to  the  religion  of  the  New 
Testament.  Multitudes,  mcluding 
not  a  few  of  the  Episcopalian  min- 
istry, hold  that  system  vaguely,  in 
its  mere  rudiments,  and  with  va- 
rious incoherent  admixtures  of  the 
true  Gospel.  In  many  such,  the 
truth  which  they  receive  counter- 
acts the  error  which  they  mix  with 
it,  and  becomes  effectual  by  the 
grace  of  God  to  their  spiritual  re- 
generation, and  to  the  salvation  of 
Uieir  souls.  In  Episcopalian  pulpits, 
and  even  in  those  which  are  epis- 
copal, there  is  often  a  vague  and 
obscure  way  of  touching  upon  the 
great  truths  of  spiritual  religion, 
which  on  the  one  hand,  never  brings 
home  to  the  careless  conscience, 
lulled  to  repose  by  the  steady  ob- 
servance of  formalities,  the  great 
duty  of  immediate  repentance— and 
on  tlie  other  hand,  rarely  astounds 
such  hearers  as  may  be  accustomed 
to  evangelical  ideas,  with  any  ex- 
plicit denial  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace.  Sometimes  this  is  simply 
Sie  legitimate  result  of  vagueness 
and  obscurity  in  the  mind  of  the 
preacher.  Sometimes,  we  suspect, 
it  may  proceed  from  a  well  consid- 
ered ^^  reserve  in  the  communica- 
tion of  religious  knowledge."  The 
consequetice  is,  that,  within  and 
without  the  Episcopal  church,  the 
system  of  doctrines  fairly  belonging 
to  that  church — ^the  actual  difference 
between  that  sect,  as  a  sect,  and 
the  great  catholic  communion  of 
evangelical  Protestants — is  to  a  great 
extent  imperfectly  understood. 

We  turn  ^en  to  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham^s  charge — an  official  produo- 


tion  of  a  chief  dignitary  of  the  Epis- 
copal church ;  and  we  inquire,  what 
is  the  theory  of  Christianity  held 
by  this  learned  and  able  writer  ? 

**  The  Body  of  Christ."  When 
we  see  this  phrase  in  the  work  of 
an  Episcopalian,  we  are  at  no  loss 
to  conjecture  what  the  writer  is 
thinking  of.  It  is  continually  as* 
sumed  by  such  writers,  that  inas- 
much as  the  church  is  the  body  of 
Christ,  therefore  some  definite  or* 
ganized  society,  under  the  name 
of  the  ohurch,  must  be  exclusively 
Christ's  body,  and  membership  in 
that  organized  society  is  the  only 
known  union  of  the  soul  to  Christ. 
In  accordance  with  this  assumption, 
the  author  before  us  talks  about 
*^the  revealed  plan  of  salvation 
through  membership  in  the  body  of 
Christ,"  (p.  8,)  meaning  that  there 
is  no  salvation  revealed  for  any 
who  are  not  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions and  officers  of  that  particu- 
lar society,  or  fraternity  of  socie- 
ties, which  he  recognizes  as  the 
only  church.  In  accordance  with 
the  same  assumption,  he  affirms 
that  ^^  the  Divine  commission  of  the 
ministry,  in  apostolical  succession, 
as  the .  authorized  dispenser  of  jus- 
tifying and  sanctifying  grace  in  the 
sacraments  of  regeneration,  and  of 
the  communion  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  has  been  the  unin* 
terrupted  doctrine  of  the  church, 
since  she  received  it  in  and  with 
the  Scriptures,  down  to  the  present 
day."  p.  15.  In  the  same  way  of 
reasoning,  he  sets  it  down,  in  lan- 
guage borrowed  from  Bishop  Bev- 
eridge,  as  the  utmost  achievement 
of  the  "  skill  and  power"  of  Satan, 
in  his  ^^  spite  at  our  church,"  "  to 
draw  as  many  as  he  can  from 
its  communion"— that  is,  from  the 
communion  of  membership  and  sub- 
jection in  that  particular  organiza- 
tion which  is  governed  by  bish- 
ops, and  ministered  to  by  sacrificing 
priests  and  preaching  deacons— 
*^and  to  make  them  schismatics; 
that  so,  being  separated  from  the 
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bodf,  they  may  not  partake  of  the 
spirit  that  is  in  it,  nor  by  conse* 
quence  receive  any  benefit  from 
this  promise  of  our  bleased  Savior 
to  the  governors  of  the  catholic  and 
apostolic  church  in  all  ages,  'Lo, 
I  am  with  you  always,  to  the  end 
of  the  world.'"  p.  16.  In  like 
manner  it  is  declared  by  our  au- 
thor, that  '^  the  Scriptures  afford  no 
authority  for  believing  that  Christ 
can  be  truly  preached  otherwise 
than  til  the  church^'*  (p.  17,)  that  is, 
in  the  church  as  organized  under  a 
prelatical  government,  professing  to 
have  come  down,  in  an  uninter* 
rupted  succession,  from  the  apos* 
ties.  In  the  same  way,  our  author 
*^  teaches  the  reality  of  the  interest 
in  Christ  which  pertains  to  member- 
ship in  his  visible  Body  ;''  and  he 
declares,  that  ^'  of  the  Body  which 
the  sacraments  unite  and  seal  as 
His,  it  is  explicitly  revealed  that  it 
is  His  body,  into  which,  entering 
by  baptism,  we  are  baptized  into 
Jesus  Christ,  and  have  put  on  Christ, 
and  in  which,  eating  His  flesh,  and 
drinking  His  blood,  we  dwell  in 
Him,  and  He  in  us.''  p.  18.  In  the 
same  way,  it  is  declared  that  the 
redemption  through  the  cross  of 
Christ,  is  ^'  applied  to  the  individual 
believer  by  the  Spirit  in  the  ardu 
nancefi ;"  and  that  it  is  "  the  grace 
transmitted  in  the  church,  from  the 
Boot  through  the  branches  vitally 
joined  to  it  by  faith,  which  alone 
enables  them  to  bear  their  fruit." 
p.  20.  And,  not  to  multiply  these 
quotations  unnecessarily,  it  is  said 
in  the  same  way  by  this  same  au- 
thor, that  the  true  knowledge  of 
**  the  Grospel  in  its  fullness,  its  free- 
ness,  and  its  power,"  is  "  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  as  the  Savior  of  the 
Body,  and  therefore  of  its  members 
OS  in  the  Body — of  ourselves  as 
members  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh 
and  of  His  bones,  nourished  add 
cherished  by  his  Spirit,  ministered 
in  his  ordinances^  and  received  by 
faith."  p.  21. 
These  views  are  not  Popery ;  al- 


though the  Boman  Catholic  churph 
holds  substantially  the  same  views. 
We  have  not  made  these  quotations 
for  the  sake  of  stigmatizing  them 
as  Popery,  or  Romanism,  or  even  as 
Puseyism.  Pusey  and  the  Oxford 
Tractanans  hold  these  views  it  is 
true;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  these  views  are  peculiar  to 
the  writers  of  that  school.  Popery, 
or  Romanism,  is  not  the  doctrine 
which  the  church  of  Rome  holds 
in  common  with  other  bodies  of 
nominal  Christians.  Puseyism  » 
not  that  doctrine  which  the  Tracta- 
rians  hold  in  common  with  the  for* 
mularies  and  the  most  honored  pre- 
lates and  authors  of  the  Anglican 
chureh,  in  almost  every  successive 
age  since  the  Reformation.  What 
Hobart  held,  and  Seabury — ^what 
was  held  by  SancroA  and  Laud, 
by  Montague,  Cosins  and  Andrews, 
by  Bancroft  and  Queen  Elizabeth — 
what  stands  as  it  were  engraven  on 
a  rock  in  the  catechism  and  offices 
of  the  church — is  not  Puseyism, 
but  ^^  church-of-£nglandism."  The 
quotations  which  we  have  given  are 
valuable,  as  exhibiting  frankly  and 
with  high  authority,  a  scheme  of 
religion  which  is  diligently  propa- 
gated in  many  portions  of  our  coun- 
try, and  which  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  deceitful  and  cor- 
rupt heart  of  unregenerate  man,  but 
which  is  not  always  stated  by  its 
advocates  with  so  little  reserve. 
The  system  may  be  briefly  and  me- 
thodically summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing propositions. 

1.  Christ  as  a  Savior  is  related, 
not  directly  to  individual  sinners 
who  repent  and  believe,  but  only  to 
the  church  as  a  visible  corporation, 
and  to  individuals  only  as  members 
of  that  corporation.  Consequently, 
the  doctrine  of  election,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called — the  doctrine  which 
^'  considers  the  election  of  the  indi- 
vidual believer  as  the  immediate 
end  of  the  Divine  counsels" — ^is  a 
great  mistake,  a  piece  of  '^  Calvin's 
misspent  ingenuity."  p.  6.    God's 
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chosen  people  then,  ^*  predestinated 
according  to  his  purpose" — ^*' cho- 
sen in  Christ  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world" — are  not  the  individ- 
uals whom  he  did  foreknow,  but  are 
the  aggregation,  the  body  corpo- 
rate, of  the  visible  organized  church, 
with  its  threefold  ministry,  and  its 
ordinances  and  ceremonies;  and 
he  who  is  united  to  that  visible 
church  is  one  of  God's  chosen. 

2.  The  church,  as  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  as  enjoying  a  priesthood 
descended  by  an  uninterrupted  se- 
ries of  successive  ordinations  from 
the  Apostles,  through  bishops  ruling 
over  two  orders  of  inferior  minis- 
ters'—the church  as  a  visible  cor- 
poration related  to  Christ,  is  the  ex- 
clusive possessor  of  all  the  grace, 
and  all  the  hopes  and  promises  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  membership  in  the 
church  is  the  only  appointed  way 
of  salvation.  The  church,  with  '*  its 
commission  deducible  in  direct  suc- 
cession from  Him  whom  the  Father 
sent  to  found  it,"  is  to  be  recogni- 
zed ^^  as  the  witness  and  keeper  of 
holy  writ,  the  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  conveyer  of  spiritual  life 
and  nourishment^  the  sealer  of  Qte 
jpromisesJ*"*  p.  11. 

3.  The  grace  and  salvation  which 
beloDg  to  the  church  are  communi- 
cated to  individual  members  in  the 
ordinances  or  sacraments.  Baptism, 
rightly  administered,  makes  the  re- 
cipient a  member  of  the  church ; 
it  removes  the  guilt  of  original  sin, 
and  of  all  actual  sins  up  to  that 
moment ;  it  regenerates  by  the  com- 
munication of  supernatural  grace, 
and  thus  is  the  commencement  of 
a  new  life  ;  hence  it  is  called  '^  the 
sacrament  of  regeneration."  In  the 
Lord's  supper,  rightly  administered 
—or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  '^  the  eucharist,"*  the  bread 
and  wine  are  not  mere  symbols  and 
memorials  of  Christ's  atoning  death 
for  us ;  they  are  a  real  oblation  to 
God;  and  it  is  only  by  participa- 
ting in  that  sacrifice,  by  eating  and 
drinking  at  that  altar,  that  the  bene- 


fits  of  Christ's  death  can  be  applied 
to  the  individual  believer  for  his 
sanctification.  Eating  at  that  altar, 
he  really  and  not  in  a  figure — not 
symbolically  only,  but  in  an  un- 
searchable mystery — eats  the  flesh 
and  drinks  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
thus  becomes  completely  united  and 
incorporated  with  Christ.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  theory,  our  au- 
thor says  that  Christ  has  appointed 
the  sacraments  to  be  to  the  church 
^'  its  joints  and  bands,  through  which 
nourishment  is  ministered,  accord- 
ing to  the  effectual  working  in  the 
measure  of  every  part,  from  Him, 
the  Head."  p.  20. 

4.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  this  system  formally  dispenses 
with  faith,  or  with  a  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit on  the  mind.  If  we  should  per- 
mit any  of  our  readers  to  take  up 
such  an  impression,  we  should  feel 
that  we  had  misrepresented  the  sys-. 
tem  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  rep- 
resent plainly,  but  with  exact  fair- 
ness. Be  it  understood,  then,  that 
the  system  in  question  does  not  pro- 
fess to  deny  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance, faith,  and  spiritual  renovation, 
in  order  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
It  teaches  that  ^'  formalists  and  hyp- 
ocrites have  rested  in  the  visible 
membership,  without  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  inner  man  which, is 
its  life."  p.  18.  It  teaches  that  ^^  re- 
demption through  the  crpss  of  Christ 
only,"  while  it  is  '^  applied  to  the  in- 
dividual believer  by  the  Spirit  in  the 
ordinances,"  is  ^^  apprehended  by 
faith  alone."  p.  20.  Its  doctrine  of 
grace  is  the  doctrine  of  *^  the  grace 
which,  transmitted  in  the  church, 
from  the  Root,  through' the  branches 
vitally  joined  to  it  by  faith,  alone 
enables  them  to  bear  their  fruit." 
Our  author's  theory  of  religion  is, 
in  his  own  statement  of  it,  '^  God  in 
Christ;  Christ  in  the  church;  the 
church  in  her  offices,  ordinances  and 
members ;  all  bound  together  in  one 
mystic  Body,  visible  in  its  human 
members  and  sensible  administra- 
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tioDs;  but  vivified  and  eneq^ized  hf 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  holiness  and  love, 
dwelling  in  the  whole  Body  as  its 
Soul,  and  thereby  making  it,  as  a 
whole,  His  temple ;  while  in  each 
member  He  also  dwells,  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  giA  of  each, 
thereby  making  the  mortal  body  of 
the  individual  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  is  in  l^im,  which  he  has 
of  God."  "  This  mystery  of  grace," 
says  the  Bishop,  '^  is  the  basis  of  the 
whole  superstructure  both  of  faith 
and  holiness."  pp.  20, 21.  In  other 
words,  faith  is  indeed  essential  lo 
justification  and  salvation;  but  the 
church,  the  priesthood  and  the  sa* 
craments  are  equally  essential.  Faith 
is  indeed  essential ;  but  faith  itself 
fastens  upon  the  church,  entrusts  the 
soul  to  the  authority  and  legitimacy 
of  the  priesthood,  and  apprehends 
Christ  and  the  benefits  of  his  re- 
demption, only  as  they  are  exhibited 
and  sealed  in  valid  sacraments.  A 
personal  experience  of  the  inward 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  essential ; 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  only  in 
the  true  visible  (that  is,  the  Episco* 
pal)  church,  by  a  legitimately  con- 
stituted ministry,  through  valid  ordi- 
nances. There  is  indeed  a  certain 
**  union  and  communion  of  the  Head 
with  the  individual  members,"  (p. 
23,)  but  it  is  only  a  union  and  com- 
munion of  the  Head  with  those  who 
are  members,  not  directly  of  Christ 
by  faith,  but  of  the  organized  visible 
church  by  a  participation  of  the  sa- 
craments ;  and  in  the  words  of  our 
author,  if  you  ^'  aim  at  maintaining 
the  individual  access  of  the  believer 
to  his  Lord,  independently  of  his  con- 
nection with  him  in  the  Body,  [that 
is,  in  the  Episcopal  church,]  you  iso- 
late him  from  the  fount  of  blessing, 
and  lead  him  to  broken  cisterns  that 
will  hold  no  water."  p.  23. 

This  whole  scheme  of  religion 
seems  to  originate  in  the  idea  that 
**  the  church"  which  Paul  frequently 
calls  a  body,  and  which  in  several 
instances  he  calls  '^the  body  of 
Christ,"  (Eph.  i,  23 ;  iv,  12 ;  v,  23 ; 


Col.  i,  18, 24 ;)  is  a  visible  corpora- 
tion or  society,  organized  afler  one 
particular  form,  and  that  therefore 
there  is  no  membership  in  Christie 
body,  no  vital  union  widi  Christ,  ex- 
cept by  a  visible  membership  in  that 
visible  society  or  body  politic  If 
that  idea  is  shown  to  be  unfounded, 
it  will  need  but  little  argument  to 
convince  a  candid  man  that  the 
whole  system  is  erroneous.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  if  that  idea  is  war- 
ranted by  Scripture,  there  is  a  fair 
piBsumption  that  the  remainder  of 
the  system  is  not  far  out  of  the  way. 

It  is  worth  while  then  to  inquire, 
What  is  the  *  church'  which  the 
Scriptures  speak  of  as  ^^  the  body  of 
Christ"?  What  does  the  New  Tes- 
tament  mean  by  ^  church,'  in  ssch 
a  connection  ? 

In  ascertaining  the  answer  to  this 
inquiry,  it  is  first  to  be  observed  that 
in  strict  propriety  ai  speech  there 
is  no  such  word  as  '  church'  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  word 
*•  church,'  or  some  other  word  iden« 
tical  with  it  in  signification,  is  foood 
in  all  the  modern  languages  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  is  the  word  which  grew 
up  in  the  middle  aces  to  denote  that 
vast  and  powerful  mstitution  which, 
centering  at  Rome,  overshadowed 
the  world.  It  had  at  the  beginniog 
one  definite  and  unequivocal  mean- 
ing,— a  meaning  very  little  differing 
from  that  which  Bishop  Whittingham 
and  those  of  his  way  of  thinking  at- 
tach to  the  same  word  now.  But  at 
the  Reformation,  when  the  Bible  was 
translated  into  the  vernacular  Ian* 
guages  of  Europe,  this  word  was 
assumed  in  some  translations  as  the 
proper  word  to  represent  some  of 
the  meanings  of  a  certain  word  in 
the  New  Testament  Our  common 
translation  of  the  Bible  was  made 
in  this  way ;  so  that  in  English  the 
word  *  church*  is  a  BiWe  word,  and 
its  meaning  in  popular  use  has  been 
modified  in  consequence  of  its  stand- 
ing in  the  Bible.  The  authors  of  the 
Geneva  version,  which  King  Jameses 
version  was  designed  to  superaede, 
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avoided  the  use  of  this  word  from 
the  dialect  of  the  middle  ages,  wise- 
]y  judging  that  if  introduced  into  the 
Bible  it  would  carry  something  of  its 
own  associations  along  with  it  In 
this  they  followed  the  example  of 
Luther,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
things  which  made  their  version  un- 

Eilatable  to  the  powers  that  ruled  in 
ngland.  The  word  *•  church,^  all 
redolent  of  tradition  and  the  middle 
ages,  stands  in  King  Jameses  ver* 
sion,  as  the  word  ^^  Easter"  stands 
there,  (Acts  xii,  4,)  to  produce  an 
effect  upon  the  reader,  which  a  lite- 
ral and  exact  translation  would  not 
produce.  True,  he  who  reads  the 
English  Bible  merely  as  it  is,  if  he 
will  read  it  carefully,  comparing 
Scripture  with  Scripture,  and  allow- 
ing the  sacred  record  to  be  its  own 
interpreter,  need  not  be  misled.  But 
he  who  reads  carelessly,  presuming 
that  the  word  church  in  the  New 
Testament  has  the  same  meaning 
which  it  has  in  history,  or  the  same 
meaning  which  it  has  in  the  conver- 
noion  or  the  preaching  with  which  he 
18  most  familiar,  will  easily  misun- 
derstand the  matter.  With  this  ex- 
planation, then,  we  repeat  the  seem- 
ing paradox— There  is  no  such  word 
as '  church*  in  the  Bible.  Neither  the 
Hebrew  language  nor  the  Greek,  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  contained 
or  could  supply  any  word  analogous 
to  the  word  ^  church'  in  English  and 
in  other  modem  languages.  The 
word  could  not  precede  the  thiiig- 

Pursuing  our  inquiry,  we  may 
next  remark  that  the  word  translated 

*  church,'  has,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, at  least  five  different  mean- 
ings. 1.  There  is  the  original  and 
f^neric  meaning,  a  '  meeting,'  an 

*  assembly,'  a  ^  congregation,'  for 
whatever  purpose,  and  on  whatever 
occasion.  Thus  (Acts  xix,32---41) 
the  word  is  used  twice  to  denote  the 
mob  in  the  theater  at  Ephesus,  and 
once  to  denote  a  regular  town-meet- 
ing.*   2.  The  same  word  is  used 
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to  denote  an  assembly  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God  under  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation. Thus  (Heb.  ii,  12)  it 
stands  in  the  translation  of  a  verse 
from  the  Hebrew  of  (he  twenty  se- 
cond Psalm,  (ver.  22,)  ^^  I  will  de- 
clare thy  name  to  my  brethren,  in 
the  midst  of  the  congregation  will  I 
praise  thee :"  the  allusion  being  ev- 
idently to  the  worshiping  assembly 
before  the  tabernacle  or  in  the  tem- 
ple. 3.  The  same  word  is  used,  as 
the  corresponding  Hebrew  word  is 
frequently  used  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, to  denote  the  Hebrew  nation 
or  commonwealth.  '^  This  is  that 
Moses,"  said  Stephen,  (Acts  vii,  38,) 
*'  who  was  in  the  congregation  in  the 
wilderness,"  that  is,  who  there  led 
and  governed  the  nation  of  Israel. 
4.  The  same  word  is  used  to  denote 
the  meetings  or  assemblies  of  believ- 
ers in  Christ,  for  worship,  commun* 
ion  and  instruction.  A  word  in  the 
most  common  use,  and  of  the  most 
extensive  signification,  a  word  veiy 
much  like  our  word  ^  meeting,'  was 
most  naturally  employed,  first  to  de- 
note the  daily  meetings  of  the  disci- 
ples at  the  temple  and  from  house 
to  house  in  Jerusalem,  and  after- 
wards to  denote  similar  meetings  in 
other  places.*  Whenever  the  word 
is  so  used,  the  context  always  de- 
termines the  signification,  just  as  the 
word  'meeting,'  in  our  languagci 
whenever  used  to  denote  a  religious 
assembly,  is  understood  without  dif- 
ficulty. 5.  By  a  natural  transition 
from  the  use  of  the  corresponding 
word  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  one 
of  the  designations  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  the  same  word  '  congrega- 
tion' is  used  in  a  figurative  sense, 
to  denote  the  general  communis 
of  Christ's  followers,  the  common- 
wealth of  believers.t 

In  this  last  use  of  the  word  its 
precise  meaning  varies,  just  as  the 
meaning  of  the  \jord  *•  believer,'  or 
*•  Christian,'  varies.     The  '  Christian 

*  New  Bnglandery  No.  Ill,  p.  999. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  399, 400. 
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community'  may  mean  the  commu- 
nity of  those  who  are  known  and 
recognized  as  Christians.  So  it  is 
obviously  to  be  understood  in  the 
passage,  ( 1  Ccr.  x,  32,)  ^'  Give  none 
offense,  neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  to 
the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  [church] 
congregation  of  God," — all  men  be- 
ing comprehended  by  the  writer  in 
the  three  classes  of  Jews,  Gentiles 
or  pagans,  and  Christians.  So  in 
the  three  passages,  (1  Cor.  xv,  9; 
Gal.  i,  13;  Phil.  iii,6,)  in  which  Paul 
speaks  of  himself  as  having  *'  per- 
secuted the  [church]  congregation 
of  God ;" — he  had  been  the  enemy 
of  all  who  bore  the  Christian  name. 
So  in  another  place,  (1  Cor.  xii,28,) 
Paul  says  that  ^^In  the  [church] 
congregation,*'  that  is,  among  Chris- 
tians, '^  God  has  appointed  some  to 
be,  in  the  first  place,  apostles,  sec- 
ondly, prophets,''  &c.  These  are 
all  the  clear  instances  of  this  shade 
of  meaning  which  occur  to  us.  To 
these  we  may  add  the  doubtful  in- 
stance (Rom.  xvi,  23,)  '^  Gains,  mine 
host,  and  of  the  whole  congregation," 
where  the  apostle  may  mean  to  com- 
mend the  hospitality  of  the  well-be- 
loved Gains,  either  as  exercised  to- 
wards the  members  of  some  par- 
ticular congregation,  well  enough 
known  to  those  whom  he  was  ad- 
dressing, or  as  exercised  towards 
all  Christians.  But  let  the  sacred 
writer  be  speaking  of  Christ's  fol- 
lowers, not  as  such  in  outward  pro- 
fession and  recognition,  but  as  such 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  then  if  he 
has  occasion  to  use  the  word  in 
question,  it  assumes  a  higher  and 
more  spiritual  tone.  In  such  a  con- 
nection, it  denotes  that  great  spirit- 
ual community  of  chosen,  redeemed, 
forgiven,  sanctified  souls,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  founder  and  redeemer, 
and  in  which  he  is  the  prince  or 
head.  This,  and  not  any  outward 
organization,  is  th^  true  kingdom  of 
Christ — the  kingdom  of  Grod ;  it  is 
Christ  living  and  enthroned  in  the  re- 
^nerated  hearts  of  ransomed  men ; 
It  is  Grod  in  Christ  reigning  in  the 


grateful  and  obedient  affection  of 
those  whom  he  has  reconciled  to 
himself.  It  is  a  community,  a  king- 
dom, a  congregation  on  Mount  Zion, 
which  includes  all  those  whom  God 
has  chosen  from  eternity  to  be  his 
own,  and  whom  in  time  he  calls  by 
his  word  and  renews  by  his  Spirit 
This  is  '*  the  church"  by  the  pro- 
gress of  which  is  ^'  now  made  known 
to  the  principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places" — that  is,  to  the  an- 
gels that  rejoice  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth, — '^  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  God."  This  is  "the  church" 
in  which  glory  is  given  to  God 
"  through  Christ  Jesus  throughout  all 
ages,  world  without  end."  This  is 
"  the  church"  the  relation  of  which 
to  Christ  is  like  the  relation  of  the 
bride  to  her  husband,  and  which 
Christ  "  loved,  and  gave  himself  for 
it,  that  he  might  sanctify  it  with  the 
washing  of  water  by  the  word,  that 
he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glo- 
rious [church]  assembly"  of  re- 
deemed and  sanctified  ones,  "not 
having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such 
thing."  This  is  "  the  church"  which 
is  "  the  body  of  Christ,"  and  to 
which  Christ  is  "  head  over  all 
things." 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  al- 
most every  instance  of  this  particu- 
lar use  of  the  word  is  found  either 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  or  in 
that  to  the  Colossians— epistles,  the 
whole  scope  of  which  is  removed 
very  far  (quam  langissime)  from 
such  topics  as  the  outward  institu- 
tions of  Christianity.  To  that  man 
who  imagines  that  "the  church" 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  "the 
body  of  Christ,"  must  be  a  visible 
body  politic,  a  certain  organized  cor- 
poration, we  say,  Read  those  two 
epistles  carefully,  see  what  it  is  that 
fills  the  apostle's  mind,  analyze  his 
arguments  and  the  various  combina- 
tions and  successions  of  his  thoughts, 
and  then  judge  ivhether  the  congie- 
pation  of  which  he  speaks  is  not 
identically  that  of  which  hf  speals 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  (iiii 
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22--24,)  *^  Ye  are  come  to  Mount 
Zion,  and  to  the  city  oi  the  living 
God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to 
an  innnmerable  company  of  angels, 
to  the  general  asseanbly  and  congre- 
gation of  the  first*bom  who  are  en- 
rolled in  heaven,  and  to  God,  the 
judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the 
mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and 
to  the  blood  of  sprinkling  that  speak- 
eth  better  things  than  that  of  Abel." 
Who  will  tell  us  that  such  language 
as  this  describes  a  certain  outward 
corporation,  with  its  prelates,  its 
priests  and  its  ordinances, — acorpo- 
tion  which  includes  such  men  as 
Leighton  and  Usher  only  by  a  prin- 
ciple which  excludes  such  men  as 
Watts  and  Bunyan,  and  which  has 
a  place  for  Henry  Martyn  only  by 
abutting  the  door  against  Gordon 
Hall  and  Robert  Morrison. 

That  **  church,"  then,  which  is 
Christ's  body,  is  none  other  than  the 
universal  community  of  penitent  and 
believing  souls.  Another  inquiry 
connected  with  the  subject  is, — ^In 
what  sense  is  that  church  Christ's 
body  ?  It  is  a  body  only  as  the  in- 
dividuals are  united  by  some  princi- 
ple of  unity.  What  is  the  unity,  by 
▼irtuc  of  which  a  countless  multitude 
of  individuals,  scattered  among  all 
nations,  and  living  in  successive 
ages,  are  the  one  body  of  Christ  ? 
That  principle,  on  the  theory  of  the 
Episcopalian,— -or,  as  he  loves  to 
call  himself,  the  Churchman, — is  the 
principle  of  unity  in  outward  organ- 
ization ;  it  is  the  principle  of  sub- 
jection to  the  divine  institution  of 
prelacy,  the  principle  of  outward 
communion  with  a  certain  priest- 
hood through  operative  sacraments. 
On  this  theory,  as  exhibited  by 
**  church"  authors  of  standard  rep- 
utation, the  essence  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  the  uniting  principle  by  virtue 
of  which  its  many  members  are  one 
body,  is  just  the  difference  between 
Episcopalianism  on  the  one  hand 
and  Presbyterianism  or  Congrega- 
tionalism on  the  other  hand.  It  is 
Vol.  I.  70 


j«t  that  which,  to  borrow  terms 
from  the  dialect  of  that  party,  dis- 
tinguishes all  *^  Churchmen"  from 
aU  ''  Dissenters."  It  is  just  that 
which  Bishop  Onderdonk  and  Bishop 
Doane  have  in  common  with  ^o 
Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  and  to  which 
Dr.  Alexander,  Dr.  McAuley,  Dr. 
Merle  D'Aubign6,  and  the  missiona- 
ry Goodell,  have  no  title.  It  is  just 
that  which  unites  (!)  the  Anglican, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Oriental  bran- 
ches of  the  one  complex  and  dis- 
cordant '^  Catholicity"— one  but  ma- 
nifold, and  which  separates  them, 
not  from  each  other,  but  from  every 
body  else.  This  one '' Catholic"  bo- 
dy—the  unity  of  which,  with  all  its 
boasted  visibility,  is  about  as  meta* 
physical  as  the  unity  of  three  mo- 
narchies, two  of  which  are  at  war 
with  each  other,  and  both  with  the 
third, — is  the  one  body  of  Christ,  by 
virtue  of  its  outward  and  *'  perpetu- 
ally visible"  unity ;  and  it  is  Christie 
body,  because  Christ  loved  it  as  a 
corporation,  and  gave  himself  for  it 
as  a  corporation,  and  endowed  it 
as  a  corporation  with  sacraments, 
priesthood,  prelacy,  and  the  grace 
that  is  thus  administered.  Such  is 
the  ^  church'  or  *  high  church'  the- 
ory. According  to  the  opposite 
or  evangelical  theory,  the  church, 
the  congregation  or  community  of 
Christ's  disciples,  is  Christ's  body, 
because  all  who  belong  to  it  belong 
to  him,  and  are  individually  and  per- 
sonally united  to  him.  It  is  their 
union  with  him  which  unites  them 
with  each  other,  and  makes  them  one 
body ;  and  it  is  not  their  formal  un- 
ion with  each  other  in  one  visible 
body,  which  unites  them  to  their  Sa- 
vior. Christ  is  the  vine  and  his  dis- 
ciples are  the  branches,  (see  Christ's 
own  statement  on  thb  point,  John 
zv,  1—10,)  every  individual  believ- 
er is  united  directly  to  him,  as  the 
branch  to  the  vine, — not  indirectly, 
as  the  branch  to  the  root,  through 
the  trunk;  and  the  unity  of  the 
branches  is  nothing  else  thaa  the 
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union  of  each  with  4ie  living  vine* 
Let  him  who  reads  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  its  spiritual  and  suhlime 
simplicity,  without  the  blind  gui- 
dance of  early  tradition  and  the  cor- 
rupting glosses  of  the  Fathers,  judge 
for  himself  which  of  these  theories 
is  scriptural. 

One  question,  more  may  help  to 
put  the  subject  in  a  still  clearer 
light.  How  does  a  man  become  a 
member  of  ^^  the  body  of  Christ,'* 
and  therefore  a  member  of  that 
*•  church'  which  is  his  body  ?  What 
child  that  reads  the  Bible,  and  has 
not  been  diligently  taught  to  misun- 
derstand it,  can  fail  to  answer  this 
question  aright?  Is. it  by  the  or* 
dinance  of  baptism  that  a  man  is 
united  to  Christ?  Simon  Magus 
was  baptized ;  and  the  validity  of 
his  baptism  was  never  called  in 
question.  But  Simon  Magus  was 
not  a  member  of  Christ's  body.  Is 
it  by  any  formal  and  complete  con- 
nection with  a  particular  assembly 
or  visible  society  of  Christ's  disci- 
ples, that  a  man  is  united  to  the 
Redeemer,  and  is  made  a  branch 
of  the  true  vine  ?  Where  is  the 
scffiptural  evidence  that  the  Apostles 
received  any  man  to  baptism-^much 
more,  where  is  the  evidence  that 
they  ^*  confirmed"  him,  or  by  any 
form  received  him  to  complete  and 
permanent  membership  in  an  or- 
ganized society  of  Christians— unless 
they  first  had  reason  to  believe  that 
Christ  had  already  received  him  as 
a  disciple,  and  thus  that  he  was 
already  reconciled  to  God  by  virtue 
of  a  personal  union  with  Uie  Re- 
deemer? The  man  who  intelli- 
gently and  honestly  offers  himself 
for  membership  in  a  society  of  Chris- 
tians, does  so  not  in  order  to  be- 
come a  Christian,  but  because  be 
is  a  Christian,  and  as  such  desires 
the  benefits  of  Christian  comtnun- 
ion.  His  presenting  himself  there, 
if  it  is  done  intelligently  and  hon- 
esdy,  implies  that  he  comes  as  one 
of  Christ's  disciples  to  join  himself 
to  the  company  of  his  fellow  diaci- 


plea,  and  to  unite  himself  in  out* 
ward  relations  with  those  with  whom 
he  is  already  one  in  the  feUow8hip 
of  the  Spirit,  and  in  a  living  unioo 
with  the  Redeemer  of  sinners.  How 
then  did  he  become  one  with  Christ, 
a  partaker  of  the  pardon  and  the 
spiritual  life  which  Christ  has  pur« 
chased  with  his  own  blood  for  all 
penitent  and  believing  souls?  Sim« 
ply  by  the  personal  acts  of  repent- 
ance toward  God  and  faith  toward 
our  Ijord  Jesus  Christ,  to  which 
he  has  been  led  by  the  grace  and 
power  of  the  renewing  Spirit  Re- 
pentance toward  God  and  faith  to- 
ward our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  preach* 
ed  as  the  conditions  of  union  with 
the  Redeemer  and  of  acceptance 
with  the  Father — this  is  the  Gospel 
Baptism  is  the  formal  declaration 
and  recognition  of  a  facl^-the  fiu^ 
that  the  person  baptized  belongs  to 
Christ,  and  has  a  right  through 
grace  to  the  benefits  of  the  great 
salvation.  Union  with  a  visible 
church  by  confirmation,  or  by  what* 
ever  form  may  seem  more  scriptu* 
ral,  is  the  profession  and  recogDi* 
tion  of  a  fact,  the  fact  of  a  union  with 
the  invisible  and  universal  coogre* 
gation  of  Christ's  redeemed.  This 
we  say  is  the  gospel  of  the  New 
Testament  But  diere  is  another 
gospel,  the  gospel  of  tradition  and 
of  ^'  catholicity."  It  proposes  to 
unite  the  sinner  to  his  Redeemer, 
and  to  make  him  a  member  of 
Christ— -by  baptism.  It  proposes  to 
give  him  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to 
seal  him  an  heir  of  heaven— by 
confirmation.  It  proposes  to  make 
the  blood  of  Christ's  atonement  ei- 
cacious  to  the  cleansing  and  the 
life  of  his  soul— -by  the  eucharist 
It  proposes  to  make  him  one  of 
the  general  assembly  and  con^ 
gation  of  the  first-born— by  makiog 
him  a  member  of  its  own  schismatic 
^  church.'  It  propounds  the  sign  as 
the  potent  means  of  producing  the 
thing  signified,  and  builds  much  oa 
the  hfMUnhproieron  of  putting  the 
outward  profeaiion  before  the  in- 
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ward  affection  which  is  to  he  pro* 
fessed.  It  is  the  same  system  which 
in  its  more  full  developmekif,  puts 
penance  in  the  place  of  repentance* 
and  the  pattering  of  Latin  forms^ 
with  the  counting  of  beads,  in  the 
place  of  prayer. 

These  are  two  gospels,  not  one 
in  different  aspects.  In  proportion 
as  each  is  developed,  and  brought 
into  full  consistency  with  itself,  it 
departs  from  the  other.  At  one  of 
the  New  York  anniversaries  last 
May,  the  antagonist  position  of  these 
two  gospels  was  spoken  of  as  the 
great  religious  controversy  of  the 
age.  The  speaker  sketched  the 
character  of  two  editions  of  Chris- 
tianity.  One  deals  with  men  as 
individuals;  it  makes  every  man 
stand  alone  before  God  as  a  sinner 
^-alone  before  the  cross,  to  believe 
and  be  forgiven,  or  to  reject  the 
atonement  and  perish.  The  other 
takes  men  in  masses,  and  proposes 
to  save  them  eis  connected  with  a 
visible  organization.  The  one  puts 
nothing  between  the  sbner  and  his 
Savior.  The  other  puts  the  priest 
there,  and  the  church,  and  the  sa* 
craments.  The  great  idea  of  the 
cme  is  individual  responsibility  and 
spiritual  freedom.  The  great  idea 
of  the  other  is  organized  unity  and 
spiritual  dominion.  These  two  gos- 
pels are  now  in  conflict,  not  here 
and  there,  as  factions,  for  ascend- 
ency in  a  parish,  a  city,  or  a  na- 
tion; but  every  where,  as  princi- 
ples and  systems  of  thought,  for  do- 
minion over  the  world.  The  world^s 
destiny  is  to  turn  upon  the  issue  of 
this  conflict 

The  author  of  the  charge  before 
us  quotes  from  that  speech,  and  vir- 
tually acknowledges  that  the  ques- 
tion was  fairly  put.  He  tells  us, 
that  ^^  ^  individual  responsibility^  sep- 
arated from  ^  organized  unity,*  be- 
comes a  fearful  source  of  danger, 
a  snare  and  an  undoing,  to  those 
who  thus  virtually  put  man  out 
of  Christy  to  *  stand  before  God 


alone.* "  He  says, "  the  difference" 
between  these  two  systems,  "  is 
real.  It  Is  immense.  It  has  been 
not  untruly  characterized,  as  being 
all  the  differenc-e  between  spurious 
and  true.'*  This  charge  then  helps 
us  to  understand  on  which  side,  in 
the  conflict  ^tween  these  two  gos- 
pels, the  American  branch  of  the 
Anglican  church  is  likely  to  be 
found.  One  of  the  oldest  prelates 
of  a  church  which  in  this  country 
calls  itself  ^*  Protestant,**  a  prelate 
who  had  given  but  three  charges  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been 
moved  by  '^  the  errors  of  the  times'* 
to  take  his  position,  in  his  fourth 
charge,  against  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  or  the  right 
of  private  judgment  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Scriptures  alone  as  a 
rule  of  faith  and  practice — against 
the  idea,  that  the  Gospel  deals 
with  men  as  individuals  and  not  as 
members  of  an  organization — and 
against  the  doctrine  of  a  renewal 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  beginning 
of  holiness  in  the  soul  of  man.  That 
charge  we  are  told  by  an  official  or- 
gan, *'  was  received  as  it  were  with 
acclamation  by  every  one.**  And 
in  the  charge  now  before  us,  we 
find  another  prelate,  the  most  learn- 
ed of  his  order,  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  this  specimen,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent,  declaring  ex  ea* 
thedra  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  a 
a  visible  organization,  united  and 
sealed  as  Christ's  body  by  sacra- 
ments ;  and  that  membership  in  that 
organization  is  the  revealed  plan  oi 
salvation ;  and  this  charge  is  ^*  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  convention.** 
We  know  there  are  Episcopal*- 
ians-— laymen,  ministers,  bishops — 
who  have  no  sympathy  with  these 
anti«evangelical  teachings.  But  what 
can  they  do  ?  Time  will  show 
whether  they  can  counteract  the 
tendency  which  in  their  half  re- 
formed communion  is  developing 
itself  so  rapidly. 
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REVIEW  OP  THE  MAYFLOWER* 


Thb  author  of  this  little  volume  is 
,  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  mat* 
ions  who  were  *'  born  and  brought 
up^'  on  the  hills  of  N»w  England, 
and  who  have,  on  reaching  more  ma- 
ture age,  helped  to  swell  the  mighty 
tide  of  emigration,  which  flows  and 
will  continue  to  flow  towards  our 
western  borders.  And  grateful  in? 
deed  should  that  portion  of  our  coun- 
try be,  that,  amid  the  throng  of  hair* 
brained  speculators,  and  lazy,  rest* 
less,  or  impoverished  men,  of  all 
ages  and  professions,  who  wend  their 
way  to  the  £1  Dorado  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  there  are  mingled  such 
as  our  author,  persons  of  strong 
hearts  tod  sound  heads,  who  take 
their  position  upon  an  eminence, 
and  looking  down  on  the  turbulent 
movements  of  society  about  them, 
with  an  honest  purpose  and  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  means,  do  their 
part  to  '^  calm  the  angry  storm,"  ta 
cherish  in  their  growth  the  seeds  of 
freedom  and  true  happiness,  and  to 
repress  or  eradicate  whatever  is  in 
its  natural  tendency  disorganizing 
and  hurtful.  It  is  by  this  class  of 
persons  that  the  already  teeming  po- 
pulation of  the  west,  which,  in  the 
expressive  language  of  one  of  her 
most  eloquent  divines,  is  ^'  rushing 
up  to  greatness,"  is  to  be  molded 
aright,  and  made  to  assume  a  true 
and  well-founded  greatness;  a  great* 
ness  arising  from  honesty,  liber^ 
and  truth. 

In  this  view,  we  hail  with  delight 
every  token  of  the  working  of  the 
healthy  mental  and  moral  materials 
of  our  western  states :  and  in  this 
view,  we  greet  with  special  joy  the 
volume  before  us.  It  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  an  unassuming  form 
^»— — »— ^— ^—— ^■i^"^—^-^— >— — — — ^-i^^— — ^^^ '      ■ 

*  The  Mayflower :  or  Sketches  of  Sceoee 
ftnd  Characters  among  the  descendants  of 
the  Pilgrims,  by  Mrft.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  New  York :  Harper  and  Broth- 
er*, 1843. 


and  bearing  an  unassuming^  title. 
But  no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  John* 
son  once  said,  ^^  Books  that  you  may 
carry  to  the  fire,  and  hold  leadily  in 
your  hand,  are  ihe  most  useful  after 
all.  A  man  will  oflen  look  at  them, 
and  be  tempted  to  go  on,  when  he 
would  have  been  fri^tened  at  bodts 
of  a  larger  size  and  of  a  more  eru- 
dite appearance.'*  We  remember, 
also,  that  the  most  valuable  goods 
often  come  to  us  in  the  smallest 
packages,  and  that  puSa  and  recom- 
mendations are  too  often,  like  bol- 
sters and  swathing-bands,  the  indi- 
cations o£  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength. 

We  have  so  much  to  say  in  praise 
of  the  Mayflower,  and  so  little  in 
the  way  of  fault-finding,  that  we 
shall  notice  at  the  outset  some  things 
which  have  seemed  to  us  to  be  blem- 
ishes, and  then  trust  to  make  our 
way  to  the  end  of  this  article  in  per- 
fect harmony  and  good  humor  with 
the  author. 

A  serious  fault,  yet  one  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  writers  of  this 
age,  has  sometimes  exhibited  itself. 
as  we  have  turned  over  these  pages.  < 
The  fault  in  question  is  that  of  em- 
ploying words  of  uncommon  usage^ 
or  those  which  are  derived  from  the 
less  known  languages,  as  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  rather  than  those  of  Sax- 
on origin.  This  we  regard  as  deci* 
dedly  the  most  glaring  blemish  of 
the  volume  before  us.  We  have 
said  that  this  is  no  uncommon  fault 
in  writers  of  our  time.  So  far  is: 
this  true,  that  it  is  already  a  matter 
of  serious  complaint  on  the  part  of 
readers.  Nor  is  this  complaint  con- 
£ned  to  the  lower  class  of  readers 
in  point  of  refinement  and  classical 
learning.  If  these  dislike,  when  pe- 
rusing an  off-hand  tale  or  sketch,  or 
a  political  squib,  to  be  knocked  down 
or  stumbled  by  a  long  jaw-cracking 
word  of  ten  syllables,  which  has 
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been  raked  up  from  the  charnel- 
house  of  Grecian  or  Latin  antiquity ; 
80,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  scho* 
lar  and  the  man  of  ripe  and  polished 
accomplishments  find  something  in 
such  a  use  of  words,  which  violates 
propriety  and  shocks  his  taste.  Our 
mother  tongue,  it  should  seem,  is 
rich  and  copious  enough  to  accom- 
modate all  the  wants  of  the  writer 
or  speaker.  Such,  it  is  found  by 
the  best  masters  of  style  in  our  own 
time,  and  such  any  one  will  find  it 
ever  to  have  been,  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  turn  over  such  authors  of 
a  former  age  as  Addison,  South, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow,  and  nume- 
rous others.  That  brilliant  review- 
er, Macau  ley,  speaking  of  Bunyan's 
^'  Pilgrim^s  Progress,^^  and  passing 
judgment  upon  its  style,  says  :-t- 
**  There  is  no  book  in  our  literature 
on  which  we  could  so  readily  stake 
the  fame  of  the  old  unpolluted  Eng- 
lish language,  no  book  which  shows 
so  well  how  rich  that  language  is  in 
its  own  proper  wealth,  and  how  little 
it  has  been  improved  by  all  that  it 
has  borrowed.'*  No :  our  own  ^^  well 
of  English  undefiled''  is  enough  for 
our  wants,  and  to  display  under  such 
circumstances  the  fondness  which 
many  do  for  terms  of  foreign  use, 
renders  them,  as  to  this  subject^ 
justly  obnoxious  to  the  apostle's 
charge  of  being  ^^  without  natural 
affection.'' 

While  we  are  upon  this  fault,  we 
will  take  the  liberty  to  dwell  for  a 
little  space  upon  one  which  is  akin 
to  it,  although  not  one  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  book  which  we 
have  made  the  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent notice.  What  we  mean  here  to 
condemn,  is  that  propensity  so  often 
exhibited  in  nearly  every  kind  of 
writing,  and  upon  almost  every  sub- 
ject, to  make  numerous  quotations, 
not  only  from  the  ancient  and  dead 
tongues,  but  from  the  modem  lan- 
guages of  the  west  and  south  of  Eu- 
rope. Hardly  any  popular  writer, 
much  less  any  writer  who  is  below 
mediocrity,  is  exempt  from  this  fiiult 


In  some  cases,  as  in  common  news- 
paper and  magazine  stories,  it  really 
seems  as  though  the  writer  had  re- 
sorted to  a  dictionary  of  quotations, 
and  hunted  its  pages  with  a  diligence 
worthy  a  better  direction,  in  order 
that  he  might,  if  possible,  spice  up 
his  vapid  stuff  widi  an  air  of  learn- 
ing or  classic  nicety.  To  such  an 
extent  does  this  charge  lie  against 
the  authors  of  the  present  day,  that 
it  has  become  necessary,  if  one 
would  fully  comprehend  a  writer  of 
English,  so  called,  that  he  should 
make  himself  acquainted  at  least 
with  the  French,  German  and  Ital- 
ian languages,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Spanish  and  Dutch,  the  gibberish  of 
the  Northmen,  or  the  works  of  the 
masters  of  hoary  antiquity.  Indeed 
a  distinguished  living  writer  of  Engt 
land,  in  treating  the  subject  of  fe- 
male education,  declares  it  is  requi- 
site that  ladies  should  be  able  to  read 
French  and  Italian,  and  assigns  as 
the  reason,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
understand  their  own  writers !  Such 
writings  as  we  have  now  under  con- 
templation, remind  us,  by  the  variehr 
of  materials  used  in  their  composi- 
tion, of  Virgil's  description  of  one  of 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  as  man- 
ufactured by  the  Cyclops : 

**  Trea  imbrii  torti  tadiot,  trei  nubia  aqpoHB 
Addiderant,  ratili  tres  ignia  et  alitis  Auatri. 
Fulgoren  nunc  terrificoa,  ■onitumqne,  me- 

tumque 
Miscebuit  open,  flammiMiae  ■equacibui 


iraa. 


We  have  alwa3rs  supposed  tliat  the 
great  object  of  writing  is  convictionw 
Certainly  it  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
viction or  amusement  But  how  is  ' 
one  to  be  convinced  by  words  which 
he  does  not  understand  ?  The  en- 
deavor to  convince  by  such  means, 
is  as  judicious  and  as  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, as  an  attempt  to  check  the  fury 
of  a  wild  bull  by  a  long  chain  of  syl- 
logistic reasoning,  or  to  govern  the 
whirling  planets  by  the  ten  com- 
mandments. Or,  how  is  a  man  to  be 
amused  by  quotations  from  Dante's 
Inferno,  Moliere  or  Bocbefoucauldi 
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Cervantes  or  Homer,  when  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  languages  of  those 
authors  ?  True,  at  times  these  quo* 
tations  are  little  else  than  graceful 
expansions  of  the  thought  which  has 
just  been  expressed  in  homely  Eng- 
lish, and  in  such  cases  we  can  not 
say  that  we  are  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  writer.  But  sometimes  the 
▼ery  pith  and  meaning  of  a  para- 
graph is  made  to  hang  on  some  quo- 
tation from  a  foreign  author,  in  which 
case  the  poor  reader,  if  be  is  not 
master  of  a  dozen  tongues,  is  leA  to 
beat  his  brains  in  vain  for  the  wri- 
ter's meaning. 

Now  this  fault  of  our  writers  is 
really 


—**  mottt  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endored." 

The  great  mass  of  written  produc- 
tions are  for  the  unlearned,—- for 
those  who  have  been  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  their  mother-tongue 
alone,  and  to  the  apprehension  of 
this  class  of  readers  the  ma^  of  wri- 
ting ought  to  be  adapted.  It  is  only 
a  waste  of  time  and  learning  on  his 
part,  and  a  waste  of  time,  patience 
and  good  temper  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  when  a  writer  cuts  up  his 
piece  to  intersperse  it  with  extracts 
from  foreign  works.  In  a  professed 
essay,  oration  or  review,  which  is 
not  aimed  so  exclusively  at  the  com- 
mon and  lower  stamp  of  mind  and 
education,  a  spice  of  the  authors  of 
antiquity,  as  they  have  come  down 
to  us  mellowed  by  age,  is  not  amiss. 
It  gives  a  richness  and  freshness  to 
the  discourse  that  effectually  secures 
the  attention,  and  prevents  any  feel- 
ing of  tediousness.  It  sends  back  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader  to  the 
times  of  old,  and  brings  before  him 
once  more  the  memorable  scen^ 
which  have  been  witnessed  in  the 
world's  history,  and  causes  him  to 
live  over  again  with  pleasure  his 
school-boy  days.  It  places  him  per* 
haps  at  the  table  of  the  suburban 
villa  of  Horace,  or  makes  him  one 
of  the  guests  in  the  banqueting-hall 
of  the  princely  Sallust,  or  his  heart 


is  thrilled  again  with  the  sound 
of  the  martial  strains  which  swell 
from  the  hosts  of  Cyrus  or  Alexan- 
der, as  they  go  forth  to  battle  against 
the  world;  or  his  soul  is  subdued- 
and  melted  by  the  same  high  and 
solemn  chorus  which  enchained  the 
^^' fierce  democratic"  of  Athens. 

When  such  as  these  are  the  ef* 
fects  produced  by  the  use  of  quo- 
tations, no  one  can  object  lo  tl»m. 
On  the  contrary,  they  become  a  high 
embellishment  of  style,  adding  not 
only  elegance  and  interest,  but  real 
and  permanent  value  to  the  writings 
which  they  adorn.  But  no  such  rea* 
sons  as  these  can  be  alledged  in  de- 
fense of  the  practice  of  nuking  quo- 
tations upon  subjects  and  occasioM 
which  make  their  appeal  not  to  tbe 
classic  mind,  but  to  the  coroparatire- 
ly  uneducated  alone.  In  the  latter 
case,  instead  of  rendering  the  topic 
treated  of  more  plain  and  intelligi- 
ble, writers  too  often  but  make  "  con- 
fusion worse  confounded."  Like  the 
common  cuttle-fish,  they  make  use 
of  their  ink  only  to  darken  and  ob- 
scure what  was  before  clear  and 
transparent. 

With  the  two  above  specified,  we 
dismiss  the  faults  of  the  book  before 
us,  and  take  pleasure  in  coming  to  a 
part  of  the  subject  where  we  can 
speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Mrs. 
Stowe,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  is 
her  descriptive  power.  Though  we 
doubt  not  that  her  pen  would  be  ex- 
tremely felicitous  in  other  depart- 
ments of  authorship,  yet  we  deem 
this  peculiarly  her  proper  field.  She 
has,  in  the  present  volume,  confined 
herself  more  particularly  to  tbe  de- 
lineation of  New  England  character, 
manners  and  scenery.  In  this  our 
author  stands  without  a  superior,  and 
with  no  equal,  if  we  except  perhaps 
Washington  Irving.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  scenes  in  ^'  Yankee  land," 
Mrs.  Stowe  seems  to  be  emphati- 
cally *^at  home,"  and  treads  the 
soil  of  her  native  hills  with  a  step 
as  free  as  that  with  which  Sir  Wal- 
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ter  Scott  brushed  the  dew-drops  from 
,  the'  heather  of  his  own  dear  Scot- 
land. In  her  delineations  of  char- 
acter, there  is  nothing  so  common- 
place and  universal,  that  it  may  be 
\  with  equal  truth  and  propriety  ap- 
plied to  the  dark  warrior-brave  of 
the  Yellowstone  and  the  planter  of 
Georgia,  to  the  foggy  self-compla- 
cence of  the  citizen  of  Ijondon  as 
well  as  to  the  turbaned  gravity  of 
the  Persian  nobleman.  There  are 
minute  and  peculiar  touches,  which 
at  once  and  infallibly  distinguish  the 
subject  in  hand  from  each  and  every 
other.  In  wandering  through  our 
author^s  gallery  of  pictures,  we  find 
large  and  small  ones,  landscapes  and 
portraits ;  but  we  recognize  in  all 
alike  the  hand  of  a  master.  We 
remember  to  have  seen  a  large  pic- 
ture by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  in 
which,  through  a  window  shown 
at  one  extremity  of  the  canvass, 
was  seen  something  resembling  a 
globe  in  form,  and  apparently  made 
up  of  all  the  various  colors  of 
the  pallet  thrown  together  in  an  in- 
discriminate mass.  In  our  general 
examination  of  the  piece  at  first,  we 
did  not  observe  this,  and  it  was  not 
until  we  gave  the  whole  a  more  mi- 
nute scrutiny,  that  our  attention  was 
arrested  by  what  seemed  to  us  a 
thing  having  no  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject or  the  artistic  effect  of  the  pic- 
ture. Nor  could  we  divine  the  ob- 
ject for  which  this  globe  of  color 
was  introduced  into  a  portrait  In 
answer  to  our  queries  upon  the  point, 
however,  we  were  told  by  a  profes- 
sor of  the  brush,  that  it  was  designed 
to  produce  a  proper  effect.  The  pe- 
rusal of  the  various  sketches  which 
go  to  make  up  the  volume  under 
our  notice  at  the  present  time,  has 
reminded  us  of  this  picture  by  the 
great  English  artist,  and  we  see  scat- 
tered along  in  each,  little,  and  to 
many  readers,  perhaps,  unnoticed 
thoughts  and  sentences,  which,  like 
80  many  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
globes  of  color,  though  they  may 
not  arrest  the  atteatioa  of  the  casdi 


reader,  are  yet  what  produce  the 
grand  effect  alike  upon  every  mind, 
and  to  the  connoisseur  are  indispu- 
table evidence  of  a  master's  hand. 

That  we  may  not  seem  to  be 
speaking  here  **  without  book,"  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  our  readers  a 
little  specimen  of  Uie  author's  power 
of  description.  And  although  the 
extracts  must  be  brief,  we  can  not 
but  think  that  they  will  fully  support 
what  we  have  said.  We  commence 
by  giving  a  portion  of  the  sketch  en- 
titled "  Uncle  Tim,"  which  we  are 
inclined  to  regard  as  the  best  tale  in 
the  volume.  The  scene  purports  to 
be  laid  in  a  certain  town  bearing  the 
by  no  means  uncommon  or  classical 
name  "  Newbury.'"  This  town  and 
one  of  the  chief  personages  of  the 
story  are  thus  introduced. 

*'  Did  yoD  ever  fee  the  little  village  of 
Newbury,  in  New  EDgland  i  I  dare  sty 
you  never  did  :  for  it  wai  just  one  oftoose 
out-of-the-way  placet  where  nobody  ever 
came  unleaa  they  came  on  purpoae:  a 
green  little  hollow,  wedged  like  a  bird't 
neit  between  half  a  dozen  high  hilla  that 
kept  off  the  wind  and  kept  out  foreisnert : 
•o  that  the  little  place  was  aa  itrait^  '  sui 
generis'  as  if  there  were  not  another  in 
the  world.  The  inhabitants  were  all  of 
that  respectable  old  standfast  family  who 
make  it  a  point  to  be  born,  bred,  married, 
die,  and  be  buried,  all  in  the  self-same  spot. 
There  were  just  so  many  houses,  and  just 
so  many  people  lived  in  them,  and  nobo- 
dy ever  seemed  to  be  sick,  or  to  die  ei- 
ther— at  least  while'  I  was  there.  The 
natives  grew  old  till  they  could  not  grow 
any  older,  and  then  they  stood  still,  and 
Uuied  from  generation  to  generation. 
There  was,  too,  an  onchangeability  abo«t 
all  the  externals  of  Newbury.  Here  was 
a  red  house,  and  there  was  a  brown  bouse, 
and  across  the  way  was  a  yellow  bouse ; 
and  there  was  a  straggling  rail-fence  or  a 
tribe  of  muUen-stalks  between.  The  par- 
son lived  here,  and  Squire  Moses  lived 
there,  and  Deacon  Hart  lived  under  the 
hill,  and  Measrs.  Nadab  and  Abihu  Peters 
lived  by  the  croee-road,  and  the  old  **  wid- 
der"  Smith  lived  by  the  meeting-house, 
and  Ebenezer  Camp  kept  a  shoemaker's 
shop  on  one  side,  and  Patience  Mosely 
kept  a  milliner's  shop  in  front :  and  there 
was  old  Comfort  Scran,  who  kept  store 
for  the  whole  town,  and  sold  axe-heads, 
brass  thimblei.  liquorice-ball,  fancy  hand- 
kerchieA,  ana  every  thing  else  you  cao 
ttkvok  ot  Here,  too,  was  the  general 
pofi-offics,  where  you  might  lee  ietteis 
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marveloiuly  folded,  direeted  wrong  Me 
upwards,  stamped  with  a  thimble,  and  su- 
perscribed lo  some  of  the  Dollys,  or  Pol* 
jys,  or  Peters,  or  Moseses,  aforenamed  or 
not  named. 

"  For  the  rest,  as  to  manners,  morals, 
arts,  and  sciences,  the  people  of  Newoury 
always  went  to  their  parties  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  aflernoon,  and  came  home 
before  dark ;  always  stoppe(ftill  work  the 
minute  the  sun  was  down  on  Saturday 
night ;  always  went  to  meeting  on  Sun- 
day ;  had  a  school-house  with  all  the  or- 
dinary inconveniences ;  were  in  neigh- 
borly charity  with  each  other;  read  their 
bibles,  feared  their  God,  and  were  content 
with  such  things  as  ibey  had — the  best 
philosophy  after  all.  Such  was  the  place 
into,  which  Master  James  Benton  made  an 
irruption  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  no  matter  what.'* 

This  James  Benton  is  the  hero  of 
the  tale,  and  we  give  the  following 
portion  of  our  author^s  description 
of  him,  premising  that  the  aforesaid 
James  is  at  this  time  eighteen  years 
old. 

'*He  figured  as  schoolmaster  all  the 
week,  and  as  chorister  on  Sundays,  and 
taught  sin^ng  and  reading  in  the  eve- 
nines,  besides  studying  Latin  and  Greek 
with  the  minister,  nobody  knew  when ; 
thus  %ting  for  college,  while  he  seemed 
to  be  doing  every  thing  else  in  the  world 
besides.'* 

« 

The  sagacity  with  which  our  hero 
proceeded  to  get,  as  it  is  termed, 
"  on  the  right  side"  of  those  around 
him,  and  for  which  the  sons  of  New 
England  have  ever  been  proverbial, 
is  thus  happily  hit  off. 

**  James  understood  every  art  and  craf^ 
of  popularity,  and  made  himself  mightily 
at  home  in  all  the  chimney-corners  of  the 
region  round  about;  knew  the  geography 
pi^every  bodv*s  cider-barrel  and  apple* 
bin,  htflptng  Mmself  and  every  body  else 
therefrom  with  all  bountifulness ;  rejoi- 
cing in  the  aood  things  of  this  life,  devour- 
ing the  old  ladies'  doughnuts  and  pump- 
kin pies  with  most  flatterinc  appetite,  and 
appearing  ef^ually  to  relish  every  body 
and  every  thing  tnat  came  in  his  way." 

The  Yankee's  capability  of"  turn* 
ing  his  hand"  to  any  and  every  thing, 
is  no  less  happily  exhibited  in  the 
following. 

'*  The  degree  and  versatility  of  his  ac- 

Snirements  was   truly   Wonderful.      He 
new  all  about  arithmetic  and  history, 
and  all  about  catching  squirrels  and  plant- 


ing com ;  made  poetry  and  hoe-bandles 
with  equal  celerity ;  wound  yam  and  took 
out  grease-spots  mr  old  ladies,  and  mada 
nosegays'  and  knickknacks  for  young 
ones ;  caught  trout  Saturday  afternoon* 
and  discussed  doctrines  on  mindays,  with 
equal  adroitness  and  effect.  In  short,  Mr. 
James  moved  on  through  the  place 

"  VIctorioos 
Happ7  and  glurioos," 

welcomed  and  privileged  by  erery  body 
in  every  place ;  and  when  he  had  told  his 
last  gho8t-story,and  fiurly  Soorisbed  him- 
self out  of  doors  at  the  close  of  a  long  win- 
ter's evening,  you  mifht  see  the  hard  face 
of  the  good  man  of  the  bouse  still  phos- 
phorescent with  his  departing  radiance, 
and  hear  him  eiclaim,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
admiration,  that  "  James's  talk  re'ely  did 
beat  all — that  he  was  sartinly  moat  a  mi- 
raculous cre*tur  ?" 

Uncle  Tim,  who  is  a  no  leas  im- 
portant personage  in  this  drama  than 
*  Jemes'  himself,  is  brought  to  view 
through  the  medium  of  the  following 
description  of  his  dwelling,  p.  173. 

*<  Do  you  see  yonder  brown  honsBy  with 
its  broad  roof  sloping  almost  to  the  groond 
on  one  side,  and  a  great,  nnsupported, 
sun-bonnet  of  a  piazza  shooting  out  over 
the  front  door  ?  i  on  mast  ofVen  have  no- 
ticed it :  you  have  seen  its  tall  well- 
sweep,  retieved  against  the  clear  eveninjg 
sky,  or  observed  vae  feather  beds  and  bow 
stars  lounging  out  of  its  chamber-win- 
dows on  a  still  summer  morning :  yoa 
recollect  its  gate,  that  swung  with  a  chain 
and  a  great  stone ;  its  pan  try- window,  lat- 
ticed with  little  brown  slabs,  and  looking 
out  opon  a  forest  of  bean-poles.  Yoo  re- 
memoer  the  zephyrs  that  used  to  play 
among  its  pea-brush,  and  shake  the  long 
tassels  of  its  corn-patch,  and  how  vainly 
any  zephyr  might  essay  to  perform  similar 
flirtations  with  the  considerate  eabbaces 
that  were  solemnly  vegetating  near  by. 
Then  there  was  the  whole  neighborhood 
of  purple-leaved  beets  and  feathery  pars- 
nips ;  there  were  the  billows  of  gooseberry 
bushes  rolled  up  by  the  fence,  imerspersM 
with  rows  of  quince-trees ;  and  far  off  in 
one  corner  was  one  little  patch  penurt- 
ously  devoted  to  ornament,  which  flamed 
with  marigolds,  poppies,  snappers,  and 
four  o'clocKS.  Then  there  was  a  little 
box  by  itself  with  one  rose  geranium  in  it, 
whicn  seemed  to  look  around  the  garden 
as  much  like  a  stranger  as  a  French  dan- 
oing-master  in  a  Yankee  meeting- bonse. 
Th«t  is  the  dwelling  of  Uncle  Timotbj 
Griswold.'' 

Here  is  the  hand  of  a  roaster. 
Never  did  Reynolds  himself  better 
oAiceal  his  art ;  never  was  he  more 
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true  to  life.  Never  did  the  most 
perfect  master  of  the  pencil  or  the 
brush,  mirror  in  his  canvass  the 
face  of  nature,  as  exhibited  in  some 
lovely  landscape,  with  more  exact- 
ness and  perfection,  than  our  author 
has  done  in  this«  brief  sketch  of 
the  domicil  of  Uncle  Tim.  There 
stands  the  old  brown  house,  and 
did  we  dabble  in  the  coloring  art, 
we  could  give  each  weather-beaten 
clapboard  its  proper*  hue.  There 
too  is  the  long  well«sweep,  ready 
at  all  times  to  swing  upon  the 
crotched  stump  which  supports  it 
And  there  are  the  *^  considerate  cab- 
bftg^i''  the  bread  and  meat  of  our 
neighbors,  whom  Diedrich  Knick* 
erbocker  has  taken  into  his  special 
care  and  custody.  There  too  is 
the  pantry  window,  barred  across 
with  old  pickets,  presenting  a  for« 
midable  obstacle  to  all  milk-loving 
grimalkins.  And — but  what  can 
we  add  to  the  original  picture.  So 
graphic,  so  complete  is  it,  that  when 
we  had  finished  reading  it  for  the 
first  time,  we  could  not,  on  looking 
back  to  the  commencement  and 
finding  it  but  a  page  distant,  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  we  had 
found  so  much  in  a  single  page. 

We  hardly  know  where  or  when 
to  stop  making  extracts  from  this 
little  book.  We  could  wish  to  take 
our  readers  through  the  first  tale 
in  the  volume,  which  is  entitled 
*^Love  vs.  Law,^'  and  which  di- 
vides the  palm  of  merit  with  "  Un- 
cle Tim.''  Then  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful exhibition  of  the  value  of  un- 
expected kindness,  in  the  piece 
headed  "The  Tea  Rose."  Then 
come  "  Trials  of  a  Housekeeper,'* 
which  every  one  about  "  to  set  up 
housekeeping,"  as  the  phrase  goes, 
ought  to  read  and  reflect^  upon. 
There  too  is,  *^  Let  every  man  mind 
his  own  business,"  which  shows 
that  minding  a  man's  own  busi- 
ness, consists  partly  in  minding  the 
business  of  others.  Then  follows 
«  Cousin  William,"  "  Aunt  Mary," 
The  Sabbeth,"  "  The  Canal  Boat,'» 
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" Peeling,"  "The  Sempstress,"  and 
"  Old  Father  Morris,"  the  venera- 
ble villase  pastor.  From  all  these, 
we  could,  were  there  sufiicient  space 
in  these  columns,  select  passages 
which  would  be  instructive  and  in- 
teresting in  A  very  high  degree ;  a 
praise  which  could  hardly  be  ex* 
tended  to  any  book  of  this  kind 
that  we  have  ever  met.  We  can 
not  resist  however  the  temptation  to 
clip  a  portion  from  "  The  Sabbath," 
because  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Puritan  Sab- 
bath, and  exhibits— in  the  different 
conduct  of  the  old  people  and  chil- 
dren on  this  holy  day — in  the  grav- 
ity and  awful  solemnity  of  the  one, 
and  the  suppressed  yet  often  out- 
breaking frolicksomeness  of  the 
other— ^that  contrast  o£  the  solemn 
and  the  ludicrous  which  is  to  be 
found,  by  the  accurate  observer,  in 
almost  every  scene  of  life. 

«The  Sabbath  of  the  Puritan  Chrii- 
tian  was  the  golden  day,  ai^d  all  its  asso- 
ciations, and  all  its  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds,  were  so  entirely  distinct  fix)ni  the 
ordinary  material  of  life,  that  it  was  to 
him  a  sort  of  weekly  translation — a  c^uit- 
ting  of  this  world  to  sojourn  a  day  m  a 
better ;  and  year  after  year,  as  each  Sab- 
bath set  its  seal  on  the  completed  labors 
of  the  week,  the  pilgrim  felt  that  one 
more  stace  of  his  earthly  journey  was 
completed,  and  that  he  was  one  week 
nearer  to  his  eternal  rest.  And  as  years, 
with  their  changes,  came  on,  and  the 
strong  man  grew  old,  and  missed,  one 
after  another,  fkmiliar  forms  that  had 
risen  around  his  earlier  years,  the  face  of 
the  Sabbath  became  like  that  of  an  old 
and  tried  friend,  earryinf  him  back  to  the 
scenes  of  his  youth,  and  connecting  him 
with  scenes  long  gone  by,  restoring  to 
him  the  dew  and  freshness  of  brignter 
and  more  buoyant  days.  Viewed  simply 
as  an  institution  for  a  Christian  and  ma- 
ture mind,  nothing  conid  be  more  perfect 
than  the  Puritan  Sabbath ;  if  it  had  any 
fiiiling,  it  was  in  the  want  of  adaptation 
to  children,  and  to  those  not  interested 
in  its  peculiar  duties.  If  you  had  beea 
In  the  dwelling  of  my  uncle  of  a  Sab- 
beth morninjc,  you  must  have  found  the 
onbroken  stillness  delightful;  the  calm 
and  quiet  must  have  soothed  and  dispo- 
sed you  for  contemplation,  and  the  eyi- 
dent  appearance  of  single-hearted  devo- 
tion to  the  duties  of  the  day  in  the  elder 
part  of  the  family/  must  have  been  a  itii* 
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kiog  addition  to  the  pictara.  But,  tbeiiy 
if  joar  eye  had  watched  attentively  the 
motions  of  us  joTeniles,  yoa  mi^ht  have 
•een  that  what  was  so  Tory  ioYigorating 
to  the  disciplined  Christiaa,  was  a  wear 
rioess  to  young  flesh  and  bones.  Then 
there  was  not,  as  now,  the  intellectual 
relaxation  afforded  by  the  Sonday  school, 
with  its  Tarious  ibrmi  of  religious  eier* 
eise,  ita  thousand  modes  of  interesting 
and  oseful  information.  Our  whole  stock 
in  this  line  was  the  Bible  and  Primer, 
and  these  were  our  main  dependence  for 
whiting  away  the  tedious  hours  between 
our  early  breakfaat  and  the  signal  ibr 
meeting.  How  often  was  our  invention 
stretched  to  And  wherewithal  to  keep 
up  our  stock  of  excitement  in  a  line  with 
the  duties  of  tlie  day.  For  the  first  half 
hour,  jperhaps,  a  story  in  the  Bible  an- 
swered our  purpose  very  well ;  but,  hav- 
ing despatched  the  history  of  Joseph,  or 
the  story  of  the  ten  plaaues,  we  then 
took  to  the  Primer :  and  then  ther^  was^ 
first,  the  looking  over  the  system  of  the* 
ological  and  ethical  truth,  commencing, 
**  In  Adam's  fall  we  sinned  all,"  and  ex- 
tending through  three  or  four  pagea  of 
pictorial  and  poetic  embellishment.  Next 
was  the  death  of  John  RogerA,  who  was 
burned  at  Smithfield ;  and  for  a  while 
we  could  entertain  ourselves  with  count- 
ing all  his  "  nine  children  and  one  at 
the  breast,"  as  in  the  picture  they  stand 
^  in  a  recular  row,  like  a  pair  or  stairs. 
These  being  done,  came  miscellaneous 
exercises  of  our  own  invention,  such  as 
counting  all  the  psaln^s  in  the  psalm- 
book,  backwark  and  forward,  to  and  from 
the  doxology,  or  numbering  the  books 
in  the  Bible,  or  some  other  such  device 
as  we  deemed  within  the  pale  of  reli- 
aious  employmeniB.  When  all  these 
failed,  and  it  still  wanted  an  hour  of 
tneeting-time,  we  looked  up  at  the  ceil- 
ing, and  down  at  the  floor,  and  all 
around  into  every  corner,  to  see  what 
we  could  do  next;  and  najppy  was  he 
who  could  spy  a  pin  gleammg  in  some 
distant  crack,  ana  forthwith  muster  an 
occasion  for  gettins  down  to  pick  it  up. 
Then  there  was  ue  infallible  recollec- 
tion that  we  wanted  a  drink  of  water,  as 
an  excuse  to  get  out  to  the  well ;  or  else 
we  heard  some  strange  noise  among  the 
chickens,  and  insisted  that  it  was  essen- 
tia] that  we  should  see  what  was  the 
matter ;  or  else  pussy  would  jump  on  to 
the  table,  when  all  of  us  would  spring 
to  drive  her  down ;  while  there  was  a 
most  assiduous  watching  of  the  clock  to 
see  when  the  first  bell  would  ring.  Hap- 
p^  was  it  for  us,  in  the  interim,  if  we 
did  not  beffin  to  look  at  each  otoer  and 
make  up  faces,  or  slyly  slip  off  and  on 
our  shoes,  or  some  other  incipient  at- 
tempts at  roguery,  which  would  gradu- 
ally so  undermine  our  gravity,  that  there 


woold  be  soBie  sudden  exploeion  of  mer- 
riment, whereat  Uncle  Phineaa  would 
look  up  and  say,  **tii<,  tut"  and  Aunt 
KeszT  would  make  a  speech  about  wick- 
ed children  breaking  the  Sabbatb-daj. 
I  remember  once  how  my  cousin  Bill 
got  into  deep  discrace  one  Sunday  by  a 
roguish  trick.  He  was  just  about  to 
close  his  Bible  with  all  sobriety,  when 
snap  came  a  grasshopper  through  an  open 
window  and  rfi^hted  in  the  middle  of 
the  page.  Bill  instantly  kidnapped  the 
intruder,  for  so  important  an  auxiliary  id 
the  way  of  employment  was  not  to  be 
despised.  Presently  we  children  looked 
towards  Bill,  and  there  he  sat,  very  de- 
murely reading  his  Bible,  with  the  graa»> 
hopper  hanging  by -one  leg  from  the  cor* 
ner  of  his  mouth,  kicking  and  sprawling, 
without  in  the  leaat  disturbing  Master 
William's  gravity.  We  all  burst  into  an 
uproarious  laugh.  But  it  came  to  be 
rather  a  aerious  affair  for  Bill,  as  his  good 
fother  was  in  the  practice  of  enforcioM 
truth  and  duty  by  certain  modea  of  moru 
suasion  much  recommended  by  Solomon, 
though  fallen  into  disrepute  at  the  present 
day. 

*'  But,  it  majr  be  asked,  what  was  the 
result  of  all  this  strictness  ?  Did  it  not 
di^ust  you  with  the  Sabbath  and  vritk 
religion  r  No,  it  did  not.  It  did  not, 
because  it  was  the  result  of  im  wnkmdii 
fulingf  but  of  connstaU  frindfU  ;  and 
consistency  of  principle  is  what  even  chil- 
dren learn  to  appreciate  and  revere.  The 
law  of  obedience  and  of  reverence  for  the 
Sabbath  waa  conatraining  so  equally  on 
the  young  and  the  old,  that  its  claims 
came  to  be  regarded  like  those  immuta- 
ble laws  of  nature,  which  no  one  thinks 
of  being  out  of  patience  with,  though 
they  sometimes  bear  hard  on  personal 
convenience.  The  effect  of  the  system 
was  to  ingrain  into  our  character  a  vene- 
ration for  the  Sabbath,  which  no  friction 
of  afler  life  would  ever  efikoe.  I  have 
lived  to  wander  in  Ujiany  climates  and 
foreign  lands,  where  the  Sabbath  ia  an 
unknown  name,  or  where  it  is  only  re- 
oognized  by  noisy  mirth ;  but  never  has 
the  day  returned  without  bringing  with 
it  a  breathing  of  religions  awe,  and  even 
a  yearning  for  the  unbroken  atillnesa,  the 
placid  repose,  and  the  simple  devotion  of 
the  Puritan  Sabbath." 

With  the  tribute  to  New  Eng- 
land,  which  constitutes  the  exorw 
dium  of  **  Uncle  Tim,''  and  which 
18  worthy  of  the  story,  the  author, 
^d  of  the  New  England  character, 
and  we  have  done* 

"And  BO  I  am  to  write  a  story — boC 
of  what  and  where  ?  Shall  it  be  radiant 
with  the  akj  of  Italy,  or  eloquent  with 
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the  bean  idetl  of.  Greece  ?  Shall  it  breathe 
odor  and  languor  from  the  oriedt,or  chiv- 
alry from  the  Occident  ?  or  gavetr  from 
France,  or  vigor  from  England  f  IVo,  no ; 
these  are  too  old — ^loo  roroance*ltke— too 
obviously  pictureeque  for  me.  No :  let 
me  turn  to  my  own  land — my  own  New 
England;  the  land  of  bright  fires  and 
strong  hearts ;  the  land  of  deedg  and  not 
of  words ;  the  land  of  fruits  and  not  of 
flowers;  the  land  often  spoken  against, 
yet  always  respected ;  tne  *  latchet  of 
whose  shoes  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
not  worthy  to  unloose.'  " 

Anotherezcellence  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
▼dume,  is  to  be  seen  in  its  dmmatio 
power. 

To  be  able  to  bring  before  the 
sight  of  the  mind,  as  existing  reali* 
ties,  or  moving,  breathing  persons^ 
the  things  or  beings  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  we  are  engaged,  man- 
ifests to  the  critical  eye  an  order 
of  mental  power,  which  deservedly 
commands  respect  and  admiration. 
The  youthful  and  uncritical  reader 
too,  is  always  more  interested  and 
pleased  by  such  writing  than  by 
mere  dry  narration,  although  he 
may  be  unable  to  distinguish  the 
particular  point  wherein  the  excel- 
lence lies.  The  distinction  between 
narrative  and  dramatic  composition, 
we  believe  is  too  generally  over- 
looked— ^in  thought,  that  is-— for  m 
the  effect  upon  the  reader,  the  two 
can  never  be  confounded  together* 
He  who  would  by  his  productions 
as  an  author,  endeavor  to  leave  a 
lasting  impression  upon  those  for 
whom  he  writes,  must  aim  to  bring 
before  their  minds  living  forms, 
not  painted  pictures,  or  the  paste* 
board  figures  of  the  toy-shop.  And 
he  who  would  so  read  as  to  make 
his  soul  a  perennial  fountain  of  feel- 
ing and  thought,  let  him  peruse  au- 
thors who  have  been  able  to  place 
themselves  amid  the  scenes  which 
they  have  depicted,  and  to  inhabit 
the  very  flesh  and  bones  of  those 
whose  characters  they  have  por- 
trayed. We  would  not  however 
have  the  writer  worship  the  drama 
only  as  seen  clad  in  the  sock  and 
buricin,  and  pacing  the  stage  with 


the  tragic  look  of  death.  Nor  would 
we  induce  readers  to  seek  their  in- 
tellectual food  or  recreation  in  such 
exhibitions.  There  are  other  kinds 
of  dramatic  writing,  besides  that 
which  the  **  legitimate  drama"  af- 
fords. There  are  other  things  to 
interest  and  instruct  us,  besides  the 
immediate  exhibition  of  the  pas« 
sioDs  of  mankind.  There  may  be  a 
combination  of  the  dramatic  with  the 
narrative,  a  combination  too  rarely 
found,  too  unfrequently  sought  It 
is  this  combination  of  the  two  which 
we  Vould  have  both  the  writer  and 
the  reader  seek.  It  is,  we  believe, 
attributable  to  the  want  of  the  dra* 
matic  element  in  our  histories,  biog- 
raphies, and  moral  or  literary  dis- 
quisitions, that  these  are  forsaken 
for  the  romance  ;  that  the  volumes 
of  Bulwer  and  Ainsworth  are  dog- 
eared and  thumb-worn,  while  the 
worthier  works  of  worthier  men^ 
stand  on  the  shelves  of  the  book- 
seller or  the  public  library — ^like 
the  conscience  of  a  certain  man, 
as  good  as  new,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  namely,  that  they  have 
never  been  used.  We  will  here 
advert  to  a  writer  of  the  dramatic 
sort,  and  as  an  instance  only,  with* 
out  wishing  to  give  any  opinion  as 
to  the  value  of  his  works  in  other 
respects,  for  this  would  be  aside 
from  our  present  purpose.  Such  a 
writer,  pre-eminently,  was  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  the  watchful  guardian  of 
Dryburgh  and  Melrose,  the  histo- 
rian of  Flodden  and  the  crusades, 
the  biographer  of  James,  of  Crom- 
well and  the  Puritans,  the  landscape 
painter  of  old  Scotia's  lofly  moun- 
tains, placid  lochs,  ruined  abbeys, 
and  heather-covered  hills.  Beneath 
the  touches  of  his  magic  pen,  the 
gentle  maiden,  the  high-souied  girt 
of  Jewish  blood,  the  rough,  yet  no- 
ble-hearted daughter  of  the  dark 
clan-leadera  of  the  north,  the  swine 
herd,  the  stately  queen  of  Eng- 
land's realms,  the  cowl-clad  monk, 
the  long-robed  priest,  the  mailed 
warrior,  the  turbaned  Saraoisn,  or 
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the  mummy^like  collector  of  old 
books,  and  chips,  and  stones,  stand 
full  before  us,  and  move  and  speak 
and  act,  as  they  did  of  yore,  in 
their  own  proper  time,  their  own 
proper  circumstances.  Who,  that 
ever  read  one  of  the  numerous  vol* 
umes  of  the  ^^  great  novelist,^^  can 
not  recall  each  person  of  the  drama, 
see  the  very  shape  and  color  of 
their  clothes,  and  hear  the  very 
words  that  are  uttered  by  them? 
We  should  like,  had  we  time,  to 
compare  at  length  with  these  works 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  one  of  a  living 
English  writer,  which  was  so  highly 
praised  in  our  own  and  other  lands. 
We  praised  it,  according  to  our 
usual  custom,  because  some  review- 
ers on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
did.  Written  for  political  effect, 
just  before  the  late  election  in  Eng- 
land which  changed  the  ministry 
of  the  Queen,  the  work  of  a  popu- 
lar author,  and  pushed  by  political 
friends,  it  was  eagerly  swallowed 
by  the  distensible  gullet  of  the  pub- 
lic. But  where  was  the  life  of  it  ? 
We  were  told  that  Mr.  Clear  was 
very  lucid  in  his  efforts  at  the  bar, 
that  Mr.  Subtle  was  sly  and  cun- 
ning, Mr.  Gammon  shrewd  and  over- 
reaching, and  so  on,  throughout  the 
list  of  ^  dramatis  personse.^  But  the 
author^s  declaration,  with  our  own 
too  ready  fancy,  were  the  only  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Crystal^s  clearness,  or 
Mr.  Snap^s  ferocity.  Nothing  that 
any  of  the  personages  either  did  or 
said,  could  fairly  entitle  them  to 
the  characters  which  were  attribu- 
ted to  them.  Like  the  various  pills 
patented  and  vended  by  some  mod- 
em dru^^ist,  they  were  all  made 
of  the  self-same  bread,  aloes,  gam- 
boge, and  liquorice,  only  sent  forth 
to  the  world  differently  labelled,  one 
sort  bearing  numerous  certificates 
Ccom  wom*out  clergymen,  gouty  old 
gentlemen,  and  ancient  women,  tes- 
tifying to  its  curative  power  in  cases 
of  bronchitis,  inflammations,  and 
nervous  derangement ;  and  another 
displaying  equally  satisfiictory  tes- 


timonials of  its  sanative  eflect  upon 
oonsumpltions,  dropsy,  and  biiioos 
fever. 

''  Ten  Thousand  a  Tear,'^  has 
met  its  death  already ;  and  we 
should  be  surprised,  afler  only  thd 
brief  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
its  publication,  to  find  any  one  wbo 
could  give  even  a  tolerable  account 
of  its  plot  and  incidents. 

Far  different  from  this  and  kin- 
dred works,  as  our  extracts  we  trust 
have  abundantly  shown,  is  the  vcd- 
ume  by  Mrs.  Stowe.    Here  we  are 

3;ain,  in  a  living,  breathing  world, 
othing  is  to  be  believed,  because, 
forsooth,  Mrs.  Stowe  says  so.  Dee^ 
con  Enos  and  his  brother.  Deacon 
Abrams,  Susan  Jones  and  her  sister 
Silence,  Uncle  Jaw  and  Joe  Adams, 
James  Benton,  Grace  Griswold  and 
Uncle  Tim,  Uncle  Phineas  and  Aunt 
Eezzy-— all  these,  and  others  who 
bear  them  company  in  our  little 
volume,  are  alive,  the  living  pic- 
ttires  of  the  thousands  of  good  dea- 
cons and  uncles,  kind-hearted  aunts, 
and  free  pure-bearted  damsels,  wbo 
bless  our  New  England  firesides. 

But  these  sketches  derive  not 
their  value  from  their  lifelike  real- 
ity alone.  There  is  a  deep  fund  of 
thought  underlaying  all  this  paint- 
ing of  manners,  as  there  will  be  in 
every  picture  which  faithfully  copies 
nature.  There  are  lessons  in  this^ 
unpretending  little  book,  lessons  of 
earnest  truth,  which  might  neurit 
minds  of  every  class ;  lessons  which 
will  be  the  more  readily  received 
by  many,  from  the  very  fact  that 
they  come  in  this  unpretending  way, 
in  this  free  and  flowing  dress.  There 
is  more  of  deep  wisdom,  more  food 
for  thought  in  it,  than  in  aU  that  Bui  V 
wer  ever  wrote. 

There  is  also  running  throughout 
its  pages,  a  high  and  healthy  moral 
tone.  A  descendant  from  the  old 
Puritan  stock,  a  removal  from  her 
Puritan  home  has  not  eradicated 
from  our  author^s  heart,  the  reli- 

Sious  faith  of  her  ancestors.     Nor 
oes  she  convey  moral  sentimmts 
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in  a  cold  and  forbidding  manner,  or 
deem  it  n^essary  to  tell  her  story 
first,  and  then  Imng  out  in  staring 
letters  the  word  ^  moroZ,'  as  a  sign ; 
fcNT  that  wordy  as  a  little  boy  once 
said,  "is  a  great  convenience,  it 
tells  us  what  to  skip/'  Nor  yet 
does  our  author  make  a  baby-house 
matter  of  religion,  or  deem  it  a  bit* 
ter  pill,  which  must  be  gilded  over 
before  the  squeamish  delicacy  of  a 
sick  world  will  swallow  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  principles  of 


right  and  duty,  of  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man,  are  constantly  starting 
into  view  throughout  the  progress 
of  the  narrative ;  and  While  they 
are  not  formally  obtruded  upon  our 
notice,  they  are  nevertheless  re- 
vealed with  a  clearness  not  to  be 
mistaken — ^like  the  productions  of 
the  loom,  whose  beautiful  figures 
and  designs  arrest  the  attention  and 
please  the  sight,  but  do  not  con- 
ceal the  fabric  upon  which  they  are 
woven. 


NOAH  WEBSTER. 


Noah  Wbbstbb  was  bom  in  West 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  the  16th 
of  October,  1758,  and  died  in  New 
Haven,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1843,  in 
the  85th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  John  Webster,  one 
of  the  first  governors  of  Connecticut ; 
and  on  his  mother's  side,  of  William 
Bradford,  the  second  governor  of  the 
Plymouth  colony.  Until  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  occupied  in 
the  usual  employments  of  farmers' 
sons;  in  1772  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  classics  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  Rev.  Nathan  Per- 
kins, D.  D.,  and  in  1774  was  admit- 
ted a  member  of  the  Freshman  class 
in  Yale  College.  In  his  Junior  year 
he  joined  the  revolutionary  army  as 
a  volunteer,  under  the  command  of 
his  father,  who  was  captain  in  the 
alarm  list^  a  body  of  militia  compo- 
sed of  men  above  forty- five  years  of 
age,  who  were  called  into  the  field 
only  on  emergencies.  All  the  male 
members  of  the  family,  four  in  num- 
ber, were  in  the  army  at  this  time. 
Notwithstanding  this  interruption  of 
his  studies,  he  graduated  with  repu- 
tation in  1778.  He  then  en^ged 
in  the  instruction  of  a  school  in  Hart- 
ford; and  in  connection  with  this 
means  of  subsistence,  pursued  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1781.   During  the  sum- 


mer of  1779  he  resided  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
and  father  of  Governor  Ellsworth, 
the  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Webster.  It 
was  here  that  the  friendship  of  the 
two  families  commenced.  Not  hav- 
ing encouragement,  in  the  impov- 
erished state  of  the  country,  to  enter 
immediately  on  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  he  took  charge  of  a  gram- 
mar school  at  Groshen,  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  Here  he  compiled 
his  spelling  book,  which  he  publish- 
ed on  his  return  to  Hartford  in  1783, 
and  soon  after  an  English  grammar 
and  a  compilation  for  reading.  All 
these  works,  particularly  the  spell- 
ing book,  have  had  a  wide  circula- 
tion, and  contributed  more  than  any 
other  cause  to  uniformity  of  lan- 
guage and  pronunciation  in  this  coun- 
try.  It  was .  at  this  time  in  1783,  that 
Mr.  Webster  commenced  his  career 
as  a  political  writer.  He  published 
a  series  of  papers  in  the  Connecticut 
Courant,  under  the  signature  of  Ho- 
norius,  in  vindication  of  a  grant  made 
by  Congress  to  the  army,  of  half  pay 
for  life,  which  was  afterwards  com- 
muted for  a  grant  of  full  pay  for 
five  years  beyond  their  term  of  ser- 
vice. This  measure  was  so  unpop- 
ular, that  public  meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  state,  and  finally  a 
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convention  at  Middletown,  to  prevent 
its  being  carried  intoefl^t.  But  so 
great  was  the  influence  of  the  arti* 
cles  referred  to,  that  in  April,  1784, 
a  majority  of  the  members  elected 
to  the  legislature  were  supporters  of 
the  act  of  Congress.  So  highly  were 
his  services  appreciated,  on  Uiis  oc- 
casion, that  he  received  the  thanks 
of  Governor  Trumbull  in  person. 
In  the  winter  of  1784-5,  Mr.  Web* 
Bter  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Sketches  of  American  Policy ,** 
which  is  said  to  contain  the  first  dis- 
tinct proposal  through  the  medium 
of  the  press  for  a  new  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  in  place  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Mr.  Web- 
ster made  a  journey  to  the  South  in 
1785,  one  object  of  which  was  to 
petition  the  state  legislatures  for  the 
enactment  of  copy-right  laws,  and 
to  him  the  country  is  mainly  indebt- 
ed for  the  protection  which  has  sub- 
sequently been  extended  by  Con- 
gress to  the  labors  of  artists  and  lit- 
erary men.  The  summer  of  1785 
Mr.  Webster  spent  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  prepared  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  English  language,  which 
he  delivered  in  the  principal  Atlan- 
tic cities  in  1786,  and  published  in 
1789.  While  teaching  an  academy 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  after  the 
close  of  the  convention  which  fra- 
med the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  recom- 
mending the  new  system  of  govern- 
ment to  the  people.  In  1788  he 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  periodical  in  New  York, 
called  the  American  Magazine.  It 
was  published  only  one  year.  In 
1789,  Mr.  Webster  was  married  to 
a  daughter  of  William  'Greenleaf, 
Esq.  of  Boston,  and  for  four  years 
engaged  successfully  in  the  practice 
of  law  at  Hartford.  In  1798  he  es- 
tablished a  daily  paper  in  New  York, 
devoted  to  the  support  of  General 
Washington's  administration— a  pa- 
per which  is  still  published  under  the 
title  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser. 
While  editor,  he  wrote  and  publish* 


ed  his  celebrated  pamphlet  on  the 
Bevolution  in  Fiance,  which  will  ev- 
er remain  a  monument  of  the  au« 
thor*8  renuirkable  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight. In  1795  he  published  a  se- 
ries of  papers  under  the  signature  of 
CtrRTixTS,  in  support  of  Jay's  Treaty 
with  Great  Britain.  He  poblisbed 
also,  in  1799,  a  work  of  two  vol- 
umes octavo,  on  pestilential  diseases, 
which  has  had  a  high  reputation  as  a 
repository  of  facts  and  valuable  infer- 
ences. In  1802  he  published  a  trea- 
tise on  the  rights  of  neutral  nations 
in  time  of  war,  which  is  justly  con- 
sidered the  most  able  of  all  his  pam- 
phlets. The  same  year  appeared 
also  his  Historical  Notices  of  the  ori- 
gin and  state  of  Banking  Institutiooi 
and  Insurance  offices,  a  part  of  which 
was  incorporated  into  Uie  Philadel- 

Ehia  edition  of  Rees^  Cyclopiedia. 
I  the  spring  of  1798,  Mr.  Webster 
left  New  York  to  reside  at  New  Ha- 
ven, Connecticut,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  1812,  when  he  removed  to 
Amherst,  Massachusetts,  and  aAers 
residence  of  ten  years  in  that  beau- 
tiful town,  he  returned  again  to  New 
Haven.    It  was  owing  to  his  influ- 
ence, while  living  at  Amherst^  that 
a  flourishing  academy  was  establish- 
ed there,  and  soon  after  a  college, 
which  now  stands,  in  the  number  of 
students,  among  the  first  in  our  coun- 
try.   On  his  return  to  New  Haven, 
he  received,  in  1823,  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  Yale  College.  In  1807- 
8,  he  entered  on  the  great  work  of 
his  life,  the  compilation  of  the  Amer* 
ican  Dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.   This  work,  which  he  was 
twenty  years  in  completing,  contains 
twelve  Uiousand  wonds,  and  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  definitions, 
which  are  not  contained  in  any  pre- 
ceding work.    It  is  superior  to  ail 
other  English  dictionaries,  in  the 
beauty  and  accuracy  of  the  defini- 
tions, and  in  the  department  of  ety- 
mol(^.    He  devoted  a  number  of 
years  to  an  inquiry  into  the  origin 
of  our  language,  and  its  connection 
with  those  of  other  countries.   The 
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results  of  diese  labors  are  embodied 
in  an  unpublished  work,  about  half 
the  size  of  his  dictionary,  entitled 
*^  A  Synopsis  of  Words  in  Twenty 
Languages.^'  In  June,  1824,  Dr« 
Webster  went  to  Europe,  spent  two 
months  in  Paris,  examining  authors 
in  the  royal  library,  to  which  he 
could  not  gain  access  in  this  coun- 
try. He  then  spent  several  months 
at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  Eng« 
land,  where  he  had  free  access  to 
the  public  libraries,  and  there  he  fin- 
ished his  dictionary  in  1825.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned, 
Dr.  Webster  has  done  an  invaluable 
service  to  the  youth  of  this  country, 
by  his  History  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  Manual  of  Useful  Studies. 
Just  before  his  death  he  put  to  press 
**  A  Collection  of  Papers  on  Politi- 
cal, Literary  and  Moral  Subjects," 
comprising  many  of  the  essays  men- 
tioned in  this  sketch,  and  several  not 
before  published.  He  also  publish- 
ed a  revised  edition  of  the  jBnglish 
Bible,  ^*  in  which  some  phraseology 
of  the  common  version  which  is  of- 
fensive to  delicacy  is  altered,  and 
some  antiquated  terms  aad  forms  of 
expression  are  changed,  in  accord- 
ance with  present  usage."  This 
work  has  merits  and  faults,  the  chief 
fault  beinff  a  change  of  Saxon  for 
liatin  words  and  idioms. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  close 
this  brief  outline  of  Dr.  Webster^s 
labors,  with  an  account  from  his  own 
pen,  of  his  "  mode  of.  life,"  extractp 
ed  from  a  letter  written  by  him  in 
1836,  to  Dr.  Thomas  Miner.  A  co- 
py of  this  letter  was  furnished  by 
Dr.  Miner  to  Joseph  Barratt,  M.  D. 
firom  whom  we  received  it. 

New  Haven,  Nov.  91, 1836. 

Dbar  SiBf— You  inquire  respect- 
ing  my  mode  of  life.  It  is  shortly 
this.  I  am  a  farmer's  son,  and  la- 
bored on  land  till  about  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Probably  labor  gave  me 
some  additional  strength  of  constitu- 
tion. As  I  lived  where  there  was  no 
market,  our  family  subsisted  chie^y 


on  salted  meats,  but  I  rarely  or  nev- 
er ate  any.  I  have  so  strong  an  an- 
tipathy to  the  fat  part  of  animal  food, 
especially  to  pork,  that  I  have  never 
eaten  any,  and  I  know  not  whether 
I  could  swallow  a  piece  of  salted 
pork  if  I  would.  The  consequence 
was,  that  before  I  left  my  father's 
house,  my  food  consisted  almost 
wholly  of  milk,  vegetable  and  fari- 
naceous substances.  After  I  left 
home,  I  had  usually  fresh  meat  be- 
fore me,  and  I  have  eaten  a  small 
piece  of  the  lean  part,  about  the  size 
of  three  fingers,  at  dinner,  rarely 
more  than  that  quantity,  once  a  day. 
I  eat  any  thing  set  before  me,  ex- 
cept fat  meat,  and  my  stomach  re- 
fuses nothing.  I  speak  of  articles 
of  our  plain  American  cookery ;  for 
as  f(Nr  oil  and  other  French  dress- 
inn,  I  can  not  endure  them. 

I  have  never  been  a  hard  student, 
unless  a  few  years  may  be  excepted ; 
but  I  have  been  a  steady,  perseve- 
ring student.  I  have  rarely  used 
lamp  or  candle  light,  except  once, 
when  reading  law,  and  then  I  paid 
dear  for  my  imprudence,  for  I  in- 
jured my  eyes.  My  practice  has 
usually  been  to  rise  about  half  an 
hour  before  the  sun,  and  make  use 
of  all  the  light  of  that  luminary. 
But  I  have  never,  or  rarely,  been  in 
a  hurry.  When  I  first  undertook 
the  business  of  supporting  General 
Washington's  administration,  I  la- 
bored too  hard  in  writing  or  transla- 
ting from  Uie  French  papers  for  my 
paper,  or  in  composing  pamphlets. 
In  two  instances  I  was  so  exhausted 
that  I  expected  to  die,  for  I  could 
not  perceive  any  pulsation  in  the  ra- 
dial artery ;  but  I  recovered.  While 
engaged  in  composing  my  dictiona- 
ry, I  was  often  so  much  excited  by 
the  discoveries  I  made,  that  my  pulse, 
whose  ordinary  action  is  scarcely 
60  beats  to  the  minute,  was  aoceU 
erated  to  80  or  85. 

My  exercise  has  not  been  vio- 
lent nor  regular.  While  I  was  in 
Amherst,  I  cultivated  a  little  land, 
and  used  to  work  at  making  hay^ 
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and  fonnerly  I  worked  in  my  ear- 
den,  which  I  can  not  now  do.  Un* 
til  within  a  few  years,  I  used  to  make 
my  fires  in  the  morning,  but  I  never 
or  rarely  walked  before  breakfast. 
My  exercise  is  now  limited  to  walk- 
ing about  the  city  to  purchase  sup* 
plies  for  my  family.  For  a  part  of 
my  life,  the  last  forty  years,  I  have 
had  a  horse  of  my  own,  but  I  never 
rode  merely  for  health  ;  and  a  part 
of  the  time,  more  than  half,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  a  horse.  My 
eyes  have  from  a  child  been  subject 
to  a  slight  inflammation,  but  the  sight 
has  been  good.  I  began  to  use  spec- 
tacles when  fifty  years  of  age,  or  a 
little  more,  and  that  was  the  time 
when  I  began  to  study  and  prepare 
materials  for  my  dictionary.  I  had 
had  the  subject  in  contemplation 
some  years  before,  and  had  made 
memorandums  on  the  margin  of 
Johnson^s  dictionary,  but  I  did  not 
set  myself  to  tlie  work  till  I  wore 
spectacles. 
Wl^en  I  finished  my  copy,  I  was 


sitting  at  my  table  in  Cambridge, 
England,  January,  1825.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  last  word,  I  was  seized 
with  a  tremor,  that  made  it  difficult 
to  proceed.  I  however  summoned 
up  strength  to  finish  the  work,  and 
then  walking  about  the  room,  I  soon 
recovered. 

Since  my  voyage  to  Europe,  my 
health  has  been  better  than  it  was 
from  twenty  to  twenty  five  y^axs  of 
age,  the  functions  of  my  stomach 
being  better  performed. 

My  eyes  have  been  weaker  the 
last  two  or  three  years  than  they  bad 
been  before. 

'  In  17d8  I  had  the  yellow  f^ver, 
after  visiting  New  York,  and  after 
my  recovery,  I  had,  from  impni- 
dence,  two  or  diree  relapses  into  the 
ague  and  fever.  I  have  had  no 
oUier  sickness  except  a  slight  attack 
of  intermittent  fever  after  my  re* 
turn  from  Niagara  in  1830. 

Accept  the  respects  of 
Your  sincere  friend, 

N.  WSBSTEB. 


CONGREGATIONALISM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


New  England  is  the  home  of 
Congregationalism.  It  is  true,  there 
are  Congregational  charches  else* 
where.  They  are  numerous  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  as 
well  as  in  many  of  the  states  of 
our  own  Union,  and  most  of  these 
do  honor  to  the  name  which  they 
bear,  and  are  living  witnesses  to  the 
excellence  of  the  polity  after  which 
they  are  ordered.  There  is  no 
place  however  which  Congregation- 
alism  calls  her  own,  with  such  man* 
ifest  propriety,  as  New  England. 
Few  are  the  communities  in  New 
England  in  which  a  church  does 
not  exist,  founded  on  this  platform 
-*few,  in  which  such  a  church  does 
not  stand  foremost,  in  its  spiritual 
beauty  and  fruitfulness-*in  the  en- 
ergy of  its  moral  influence-^in  its 


place  in  the  respect  of  the  coronni- 
nity — in  its  hold  on  the  intelligence, 
the  cultivation,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  population.  These  churches 
are  the  true  genii  locu  In  their 
separate  and  confederate  strength, 
they  are  felt  to  be  the  glory  of  New 
England  at  home.  They  Imve  made 
her  to  be  a  fountain  of  health  to  oar 
land — and  this  land  itself  through 
her,  to  be  the  light  and  hope  of  the 
nations. 

Not  only  is  Congregationalism 
most  at  home  in  New  England,  hut 
this  is  the  place  of  her  nativity. 
Her  soil  was  possessed  in  the  Dame 
of  a  free  spiritual  church ;  a  church 
which  should  be  free  that  it  might 
be  spiritual,  and  which  was  to  be 
spiritual,  that  it  might  continue 
free.     Her  colonists  xeaied  upon 
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her  shores,  no  gorgeous  standards 
emblazoned  with  emblems  of  earthly 
state,  amid  the  pomp  of  military 
pageantry  and  the  din  of  martial 
music.  It  was  with  bended  kDee, 
and  with  cheerful,  though  trem* 
bling  song,  that  they  consecrated 
this  earth  and  these  heavens  to  the 
honor  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  it 
might  be  seen  in  churches  ordered 
by  his  will.  In  forming  them,  their 
pattern  was  no  ill-assorted  patch- 
work of  the  gaudy  but  soiled  rem- 
nants of  apostate  Rom^-— nor  was 
it  the  fantastic  product  of  the  brain 
of  some  wild  enthusiast.  It  was  by 
the  open  •Bible  that  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  polity.  It  was 
after  the  pattern  showed  them  in 
the  mount,  that  they  measured  and 
wrought  each  one  of  its  separate 
stones. 

The  issue  corresponded  to  their 
faith.  The  Head  of  the  church 
smiled  upon  churches  freed  from 
the  lust  of  power  and  framed  in 
primitive  simplicity.  As  the  popu- 
lation increased,  new  churches  were 
plai^ted.  Soon  the  fame  of  these 
churches  for  intelligence  and  or- 
der ;  for  peace  and  spiritual  fruit* 
fulness ;  was  borne  across  the  At* 
lantic,  and  New  England  church* 
es  were  founded  in  the  mother 
land. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  Con* 
gresational  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land were  ever  more  truly  prosper- 
ous, than  they  are  at  the  present 
moment.  We  doubt  whether  there 
was  ever  a  time,  when  they  were 
more  sound  in  the  faith,  more  faith- 
ful in  discipline,  or  more  abundant 
in  good  works.  Never  were  they 
so  richly  blessed  of  God  in  the 
power  and  frequency  of  the  visita- 
tions of  the  Divine  Spirit 

Their  position  at  present  however 
is  somewhat  peculiar.  Their  du- 
ties to  themselves  and  to  othera,  as 
arising  from  these  circurastances, 
seem  to  ns  also  to  be  peculiar--H»id 
to  require  a  faithful  consideration. 
To  this  position,  as  indicating  what 
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these  duties  are,  we  would  invite 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  great  questions  of  the  times 
are  these :  "  Where  is  the  church  ?** 
"  What  ought  the  church  to  be  ?" 
Church  polity  is  a  leading  study  of 
the  times.  One  would  think  that 
the  perfection  of  the  ehurch  in  this 
respect,  was  essential  to  its  health 
and  salvation.  Every  theorist  of 
course  has  notions  of  his  own— *and 
is  as  ready  to  defend  them,  as  the 
Abbe  Sieyes  was  in  his  day  to  fur* 
nish  a  constitution  to  order,  or  our 
own  unfledged  politicians  have  ever 
been  to  tinker  the  currency. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  notice  in 
a  certain  .class  of  men,  a  disposition 
to  speak  of  the  defects  of  our  own 
system,  and  to  remark  freely  upon 
these  evils  and  the  results  to  which 
they  are  tending.  Some  do  this, 
who  prefer  Congregationalism  to 
every  other  polity,  and  for  this  very 
reason, '  would  correct  its  few  defi- 
ciencies, and  give  it  all  the  com- 
pleteness of  which  it  is  capable* 
Others  there  are,  who  seem  not  to  be 
at  home  in  its  simple  structure,  and 
long  for  a  more  splendid  establish- 
ment 

.  This  sensitiveness  to  the  defects 
of  our  own  ecclesiastical  system, 
and  this  readiness  freely  to  talk  of 
them,  we  believe  to  be  peculiar  to 
ourselv^  We  glory  in  it  as  the 
eviden<jl  of  a  love  of  truth  stronger 
than  our  love  of  sect  The  Pres- 
byterian, especially,  if  he  is  of  the 
more  rigid  sort,  is  so  accustomed  to 
appeal  to  The  Book,  that  he  is  in- 
sensibly led  by  his  habitual  defer* 
ence  to  its  prescriptions,  to  re£»rd 
it  as  the  end  of  all  wisdom.  The 
Methodist  regards  no  system  as 
worthy  to  be  thought  of,  compared 
with  that  Discipline,  in  which  John 
Wesley  so  shrewdly  reconciled  the 
most  absolute  clerical  despotism, 
with  the  intensest  popular  activity. 
The  Episcopalian  considers  no  ex* 
cellence  so  surpassing  as  his  exoel* 
lent  liturgy  and  governments— that 
petrified  specimen  of  the  Englisk 
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mind  in  its  transition  frem  Bome  to 
to  Christ.  The  Congregationalist, 
alone,  is  not  insensible  to  the  de- 
fects of  his  own  system,  both  actual 
and  possible — and  what  is  more 
worthy  of  notice,  is  free  to  confess 
them. 

But  what  are  these  defects  to 
which  some  among  us  are  some* 
what  morbidly  sensitive  ?  Why-« 
we  have  no  creed  as  a  standard  of 
orthodoxy-»we  have  no  usages  es* 
tablisfaed  by  authority,  as  a  pledge 
to  decency  and  order.  Our  system 
is  loose  and  disjointed.  It  involves 
the  radical  principle,  that  a  com* 
pany^of  Christians  may  choose  and 
ordain  their  own  officers,  and  yet 
be  a  church  of  Christ.  It  makes 
each  church  to  be  a  separate  and 
individual  existence,  and  thus  tiani* 
pies  on  that  unity  for  which  the 
Kedeemer  prayed  and  his  apostles 
labored. 

These  complaints  are  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun.  They  are  as 
old  as  the  very  beginninjra  of  the 
Congregational  system.  The  great 
and  good  men  who  were  amazed  by 
the  audacity  of  its  novel  principles, 
saw  in  them  only  the  elements  of 
weakness  and  disorder,  and  pre- 
dicted for  the  churches  based  upon 
them,  a  speedy  and  contempUble 
dissolution.  So  has  it  been  from 
then  till  now,  and  yet  for  more  than 
two  centuries  has  this  sysftm  held 
its  vigorous  and  healthful  existence, 
and  been  a  fountain  of  life  in  tfa6 
universal  churches. 

To  all  these  objections  there  is 
one  triumphant  answer.  The  sys- 
tem has  been  tested  by  time.  The 
defects  complained  of,  are  defects 
in  its  theory — not  its  practical  work- 
ings. These  evils  against  which 
there  is  outcry,  are  anticipated 
evils,  not  actual  and  present  de- 
fects. They  are  such  as  possibly 
may  arise,  and  against  which  we 
have  no  provision,  in  a  nicely  bal- 
anced paper-systero-^no  checks  and 
balances  to  make  the  machine  go 
i^ht  of  itself; 


But  where  is  the  system  which 
works  better  than  this  ?  Where  the 
polity  which  better  answers  the  ends 
which  church  polity  has  a  ri^t  to 
accomplish  ?  Where  in  the  wide 
world,  is  the  faith  of  the  gospel 
more  pure,  or  the  piety  of  the  gos- 
pel more  fruitful,  than  in  these 
churches  ?  Where  are  the  clergy 
held  in  higher  honor,  and  their 
office  in  greater  respect  ?  Where 
is  the  unity  of  the  spirit  more  faith* 
fully  kept  in  the  bonds  of  peace  ? 
Where  does  the  individual  Chris* 
tian  more  truly  feel  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  universal  churchy 
and  that  the  member  of  a  sister 
ehurch  is  in  fact  united  in  the  same 
fellowship  with  himself?  Wher&^ 
to  he  goes  here  and  there  through 
the  community  of  churches,  does 
he  feel,  that  in  every  church  he 
shall  find  a  home,  and  be  received 
by  its  members  with  the  warm  wel* 
come  of  a  brother  ?  The  practical 
workings  of  any  system,  upon  a 
fair  trial,  we  can  not  but  consider 
a  sufficient  test  of  its  excellence. 
In  vain  do  we  search  the  world 
over  to  find  more  perfectly  realized, 
the  ideal  of  what  churches  ought 
to  be,  than  in  these  New  Engiaod 
churchefr— as  they  have  been  and 
now  are.  When  then  we  are  told 
that  our  churches  are  without  or 
der — ^we  plainly  reply,  it  is  false,  so 
false,  that  in  point  of  fact,  there 
is  no  where  such  real  order  as  with 
tts.  When  it  is  said  our  system  ii 
loose  and  disjointed,  we  answer,  h 
proves  not  so.  No  churches,  no 
ministers,  are  held  more  tightly  to* 
gether  ;  move  more  in  concert,  or 
bring  into  the  field  of  action  a  pha- 
lanx more  precise  in  its  movements, 
or  more  effective  in  its  aggressioDS. 

But  to  these  defects  more  pa^ 
ticularly.  "  We  have  no  creed,  or 
confession  of  faith,  which  we  re* 
ceive  as  a  standard.'*  And  whrt 
i£  we  have  no  such  creed  ?  Do  we 
need  one  ?  Is  it  not  known,  what 
we  preach,  and  what  we  believe? 
is  it  not  also  known^  that  in  the 
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main,  our  oburches  and  minuiltni 
believe  and  preach  the  same  thbg? 
b  the  gospel  so  indefinite  and  oIh 
scure  a  thing,  that  living  men  ean 
not  read  what  it  is  in  Uie  Engiidi 
Bible,  and  so  give  or  withhold  their 
fellowship,  as  this  gospel  is  proles** 
ed  or  denied  ?  **  But  heresy  will 
by  and  by  creep  in.''  As  if  the 
next  generation  were  to  have  neither 
intellects  nor  souls  of  their  own, 
which,  enlightened  by  the  spirit 
of  God,  could  be  trusted  lo  be 
vigilant  for  themselves.  As  if  the 
present  generation  were  to  assume 
the  care  of  orthodoxy  for  all  com- 
ing time.  Heresy  will  creep  in,  if 
you  trust  the  defense  of  the  faith 
to  a  dead  statement  of  Christiaa 
truth,  rather  than  to  the  zeal  and 
vigilance  of  living  teachers.  Such 
statements,  vrithout  this  vigilance, 
guard  from  no  evil,  while  they 
tempt  the  heretic  to  a  perjured  con^ 
science,  and  the  true  to  a  false  r^ 
liance,  in  their  efficacy  to  guard 
against  error.  As  summaries  of 
Christian  truth,  they  are  not  to  be 
despised,  but  as  defenses  of  the 
faith  they  are  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

**  But  we  have  no  established 
usages.''  It  is  true,  we  have  no 
Directory  for  public  worship  and 
no  order  of  Common  Prayer  from 
which  we  may  ttoi  deviate.  Not 
have  we  a  rigid  form,  prescribed 
by  authority  for  the  organization  of 
a  church,  or  the  ordination  of  a 
minister  of  Christ.  We  have  usages 
however,  consecrated  by  time,  and 
commending  themselves  to  all,  by 
their  appropriate  and  significant 
simplicity. 

^  But  they  are  not  printed  in  a 
book,  and  enforced  by  authority." 
What  if  they  are  not — ^they  can 
not  be  thus  enforced,  and  yet  be 
consistent  with  our  distinctive  prin* 
ciples.  In>  this  however,  there 
is  nothing  peculiar  or  alanning. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar.  The 
customs  of  the  common  law— ^the 
forms  of  legal  procedure,  the  rules 
of  admission  to  the  legal  and  medi* 


eal  professions— «re  regulated  not 
so  much  by  statute  as  by  actual 
practice.  The  law  of  evidence,  by 
which  life,  and  property^  and  per- 
son, are  protected  or  forfeited  to 
law,  is  an  unwritten  thing.  There 
is  nothing  alarming.  We  need  not 
fear  that  those  who  follow  us  will- 
lose  their  memory,  or  their  com^ 
mon  sense.  It  is  not  certain,  that 
they  will  foi^t  what  hasr  been  the 
usage  of  the  ohurches^-or,  in  a 
parotysm  of  folly,  will  rush  from 
its  sober  ways  into  some  fanai* 
icai  disorder.  We  know  that  there 
are  those,  who  are  strangely  fond 
of  a  perfect  system  of  truth  and 
order,  that  shall  be  printed  in  a 
book,  and  who,  because  a  system 
is  thus  printed,  will  receive  it  if  it 
be  not  so  very  perfect.  There  is 
a  charm  to  such  minds  in  dead  ma- 
chinery. They  delight  to  imagine 
it  in  easy  and  beauteous  motion.  If 
it  does  not  so  move  in  fact,  it  ought 
to,  and  they  trust  that  by  and  by, 
it  actually  will.  If  there  is  fric« 
tion  in  the  wheels,  and  every  wheel 
brings  so  much  added  friction,  there 
is  no  friction  in  the  idea  of  the 
perfect  church.  If  to  avoid  frio^ 
tion  the  machinery  is  kept  still,  or 
but  barely  moves,  they  have  only 
to  imagine  how  well  it  is  fitted  to 
move,  and  it  rejoices  their  hearts 
to  think  oi  their  most  excellent 
ehurch.  Others  there  are,  who  wish 
a  system  most  exact  and  rigid,  that 
by  ecclesiastical  rules  they  may 
accomplish  purposes  which  they 
can  not  compass  by  logic  or  piety-^ 
and  by  the  spell  of  adherence  to 
rules,  may  supply  that  magic  power 
to  the  wand  which  was  once  so 
potent  in  clerical  hands.  Hinc  Ula 
latrymm.  If  it  be  so,  then  we  have 
good  reason,  instead  of  desiring 
regulations  more  minute  and  spe* 
cific,  to  reader  thanks  that  we  have 
none  at  all. 

^  But  our  system  allows  the  va* 
lidity  of  lay^ordination  in  cases  of 
possible  exigency."  So  does  Baohr 
ard  Hooker--4he  c^n  quoted  dot 
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fender  of  the  Elizabethan  or  Eng* 
lish  church^-and  so  doed  every 
other  man,  who  is  not  ready  to 
swallow  any  absurd  conclusion  from 
the  divine  right  of  the  ministry. 

^  But  it  holds  the  doctrine^  that 
it  is  the  church  which  constitutes 
a  man  its  pastor  by  its  electing 
voice.^'  And  what  republican  is 
there  who  should  object  to  this  doc- 
trine ?  Nay,  what  American  is 
there  who  owes  to  this  doctrine 
first  asserted  for  the  church,  all  the 
blessings  which  it  gives  his  country, 
now  that  it  is  adopted  in  the  state, 
should  not  blush  for  his  ignorance 
and  ingratitude?  Well  is  it,  that 
it  holds  these  principles.  They  are 
its  glory,  because  they  are  ju8t«^ 
and  if  they  had  been  earlier  as- 
serted, they  might  have  proved 
health  and  salvation  to  the  dying 
church.  To  hold  the  opposite,  is 
10  make  the  priesthood  to  be  the 
church,  and  to  give  to  the  body  of 
the  faithful,  when  the  church  has 
become  corrupt,  no  hope  of  deliv>^ 
eraoce,  except  from  the  source 
whence  hope  has  forever  fled.  It  is 
to  fasten  upon  the  diseased  body, 
which,  if  lefl  to  itself,  might  gather 
the  struggling  energies  of  returning 
life,  a  carcass  of  death,  and  thus  to 
poison  and  stifle  its  remaining  vital- 
ity. He  however  who,  from  this  ad- 
mitted principle,  infers  that,  as  a  mat** 
ter  of  fact,  our  churches  do  not  con- 
sult and  respect  their  ministry,  and 
give  them  all  reasonable  influence 
and  control,  argues  from  the  theory 
of  our  system,  but  not  from  its  actual 
workings.  He  argues  just  as  all 
monarchical  Europe  does,  from 
what  they  suppose  must  be  the  case 
in  respect  to  democratic  America. 
To  convict  him  of  a  false  conclu- 
sion, the  very  rocks  of  New  Eng- 
land are  ready  to  cry  out 

^^  But  we  destroy  the  unity  of 
the  church,  by  giving  a  separate 
and  independent  life  to  the  local 
body."  Nay,  we  uphold  that  unity 
by  this  very  thing— but  it  is  a  moral 
And  spiritual  unity,  not-aa  eodestsa* 


tieai  and  political  commonwealth. 
By  this  very  principle  do  we  secure 
the  church,  as  far  as  it  may  be  ia 
this  world  of  ours,  against  the  di- 
visions and  strifes  that  are  inci- 
dent to  all  societies  of  imperfect 
men. 

^^  But  it  is  a  matter  of  complaiot 
among  laymen,  that  we  have  no 
ecclesiastical  system ;  and  there 
are  some,  who,  because  we  have 
no  book  of  standards,  do  not  attach 
themselves  to  our  societies,  bat 
unite  with  the  church  of  the  prayer- 
book."  This  may  be  so— but  we 
doubt  whether  this  is  the  true  rea- 
son, for  there  are  many  other  rea- 
sons than  this  why  a  man  in  New 
England  may  prefer  the  church  of 
Queen  Bess  to  that  of  John  Robin- 
son. We  can  see  however,  that  this 
may  be  possible  with  men,  whose 
dissatisfaction  on  this  ground,  is  fos- 
tered by  the  influence  and  example 
of  their  spiritual  guides.  But  we 
can  not  easily  see  how  a  New  Eng- 
land man,  taught  by  a  truly  New 
England  minister,  would  hold  such 
a  sentiment  He  would  know  bet- 
ter, or  if  he  did  not,  he  might  easily 
be  taught,  that  such  securities  for 
faith  and  order  are  of  little  worth, 
and  that  the  evil  which  they  occa- 
sion, is  too  certain  to  be  incurred 
for  the  doubtful  Advantage  which 
they  bring.  It  would  seem  that  the 
simplicity  of  our  system,  its  free- 
dom from  forms,  its  easiness  of 
working,  and  its  demand  on  the 
living  energies  of  each  individual 
member  of  the  church,  might  be 
made,  not  merely  its  sufficient 
apology,  but  its  triumphant  vindica- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  see  on  the  other 
hand,  how  it  may  and  must  happen, 
that  when  the  minister  is  continu- 
ally complaining  of  the  looseness 
of  his  church,  and  is  calling  for  a 
book  of  standards,  and  is  manifestly 
deficient  in  sympathy  with  its  great 
and  peculiar  principles,  the  mem-  \ 
hers  of  the  church  may  conclude, 
that  they  are  in  a  rickety  and  falling 
establishment^  and  may  look  about    ^ 
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for  the  protection  of  otte  that  k 
more  firmly  built 

We  complain  th«i  of  much  <rf 
this  distrust  of  our  system,  as  with- 
out just  occasion,  as  untrue  to  the 
first  pjinciples  of  our  polity^  and 
forgetful  of  all  the  lessons  which 
history  inculcates.  We  complain 
of  it,  as  most  bjurious  in  ks  con- 
8equences*-a8  certain  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  is 
said  to  exist  It  can  not  but  hap» 
pen,  that  what  the  teaeher  distrusti, 
the  disciple  will  disown  and  deny. 
The  strength  of  our  system  is  a 
moral  strength.  It  consists  in  the 
confidence  of  living  ifien  in  each 
other,  and  in  the  system  under 
which  they  live. '  The  good  sense 
of  thinking  men,  the  experience  of 
the  past,  the  voice  of  all  history, 
testify  in  its  favor.  Where  are  the 
men  who  neglect  these,  advantages, 
and  fail  to  rally  around  the  remem- 
brances of  the  past,  and  the  use- 
fulness of  the  present,  the  best  sym-  " 
pathies  of  their  hearers  ?  Why  do 
they  not  breathe  into  their  hearers 
the  true  New  England  spirit?  Why 
do  not  they  show  the  evils  that  lurk 
in  every  other  church,  and  war 
against  its  spiritual  simplicity  and 
life?  We  speak  thus  freely  and 
strongly  of  this  distrust,  because  we 
regard  it  as  without  just  cause-— 
as  ungrateful  for  the  best  system 
of  church  government  Hvith  which 
the  world  h&s  ever  been  blest,  as 
unmindful  of  the  corruption  with 
which  power  has  ever  cursed  the 
church,  as  untrue  to  the  high  trust 
which  God  has  placed  in  our  hands 
for  the  generation  which  is  to  come 
after  us,  and  as  suicidal  to  our  pres- 
ent life  and  hope. 

While  we  are  so  earnest  upon 
this  point,  we  do  not  contend,  that 
there  are  no  deficiencies  In  our 
churches.  We  have  more  than 
intimated  already,  that  there  is  a 
call  for  improvement,  and  that  such 
improvement  may  be  attained.  It 
is  natural  first  of  all  to  notice  such 
as  concsern  the  ministry.   The  offioe 


of  a  religious  teacher  is  recogni- 
zed in  the  New  Testament  as  es- 
sential to  the  perfection  and  pros- 
perity of  the  church,  and  his  quali- 
fications are  described  with  admira* 
ble  fidelity  and  truth.  He  is  a  man 
well  instructed  in  the  truths  which 
he  is  to  teach,  with  skill  to  adapt 
them  to  the  common  mind,  and 
with  the  earnest  desire  to  accom- 
plish this  end.  He  is  also  a  gen- 
tleman, intelligent,  courteous  and 
open-hearted,  who  scorns  duplicity 
and  self-seeking,  both  in  handling 
the  word  of  God  and  in  his  inter- 
eourse  with  his  fellow-men.  But 
he  is  not  a  priest  He  is  in  no 
sense  a  mediator  between  Grod  and 
man.  He  consecrates  not  the  bap- 
tismal water,  which  introduces  the 
infant  to  the  church.  He  makes 
not  the  bread  of  the  eucharist,  to 
be  the  food  of  the  soul,  through  the 
virtue  that  passes  from  his  conse- 
crating hands.  He  is  not  studious 
of  the  rights  which  belong  to  his 
order  in  the  church.  He  strains 
not  himself  to  keep  his  order  or 
himself  in  his  place,  by  a  forced 
antagonisni  against  the  fancied  in* 
roads  of  his  flock. 

Whatever  improvements  are  pro- 
posed by  or  for  the  ministry,  should 
be  based  upon  the  apostolic  model. 
They  should  be  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bible  and  of  common 
sense,  and  not  in  that  of  the  church, 
af\er  the  traditions  of  men.  Now 
it  has  happened  of  late,  that  an 
epidemic  of  high  church  feeling 
has  invaded  various  regions  of  Pro- 
testant Christendom.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  its  attacks  have  been 
most  violent  where  the  predispo- 
sing causes  were  the  strongest ; 
but  it  has  not  been  entirely  unfelt 
even  in  the  healthful  atmosphere 
of  New  England.  Our  Episcopal 
brethren  are  greatly  amazed  or  en- 
couraged, we  hardly  know  which, 
at  the  appearance  of  some  symp- 
toms of  church  feeling  in  so  unex- 
pected a  quarter. 
.  The  nunistry,  it  is  argued,  must 
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strengthen  their  position  in  these 
democratic  days.  They  must  take 
to  themselves  more  distinctly  the 
sanction  of  a  right  divine.  They 
must  maintain  a  sense  of  this  sane* 
tioR  by  a  distant  and  imposing  air, 
perhaps  by  a  clerical  habi(*-«at  all 
events,  by  attaching  to  their  decis* 
ions  a  more  solemn  importance,  as 
pronounced  by  the  organs  through 
whom  God  declares  his  will  to  man. 
Their  presence  in  a  meeting  of  lay- 
men, is  to  be  a  matter  of  high  con* 
sideration  ;  and  they  are  never  to 
forget--*certainly  they  are  never  to 
sutler  their  people  to  forget— -their 
dignity  as  a  distinct  and  holy  order 
in  the  house  of  God.  By  thus  as- 
serting to  themselves  their  appro- 
priate place,  they  will  not  only  se- 
cure their  lawful  influence,  but  will 
throw  around  their  ofiice  and  them- 
selves, a  mysterious  charm,  and 
awful  fascination.  To  feel  thus 
towards  a  religious  teacher,  it  is 
argued,  is  necessary  and  agreeable 
to  man. 

This  we  think  to  be  a  mistake. 
Clerical  pretension  does  not  of  itself 
strike  men  agreeably.  It  may  be 
admitted  by  the  ignorant.  It  may 
be  enforced  by  the  compulsion  of 
law.  But  it  asserts  its  surest  and 
most  potent  charm,  when  it  bribes 
the  conscience  by  a  false  peace,  or 
indulges  sinful  desire  with  an  easy 
atonement  The  New  England  peo- 
ple are  not  so  ignorant,  as  to  be 
imposed  on  by  clerical  grimace. 
They  do  not  endure  a  priesthood 
by  law.  We  desire  not,  and  cer- 
tainly should  not  dare  to  bribe  them 
by  soflening  the  truth  of  God,  or 
indulging  their  desires  aAer  a  lax 
religion.  In  the  Romish  church, 
the  p/iest  is  a  very  great  man,  and 
the  people  love  to  have  him  so, 
and  for  a  very  good  reascm.  So 
long  as  he  will  give  absolution  for 
a  few  pence,  and  for  the  same  sum, 
whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  dying,  De- 
part, Christian  soul-— so  long  it  is 
not  only  very  easy,  but  very  de- 
lightful, to  beUeve  that  he  can  open 


and  abut  tlM  doors  of  heavtn.  The 
homage  to  the  priest  is  but  a  trans- 
formed  idolatry  of  the  man's  own 
Kists-^his  attachment  to  the  church, 
a  love  of  a  church  that  cives  i 
religious  license  to  sin.  Let  the 
priest  preach  a  clean  heart  and  jos* 
tification  by  faith  alone,  and  hii 
reverence  and  occupaticMi  would 
both  be  gone.  Or  if  the  conscteoce 
owned  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  it 
would  disown  the  lie  of  &e  priest 
The  readiness  with  which  the  Epis- 
copalian gains  the  ear  of  some  pec^ 
pie,  and  makes  such  excellent 
churchmen  of  the  gay  and  thoagfat* 
less,  is  easily  and  truly  explained, 
when  the  argument  is  known  to  be, 
not  a  musty  and  lieamed  disooune 
of  the  Fathers,  but  the  pithy  maxim, 
that  **  Episcopacy  is  the  only  reli- 
gion fit  for  a  gentleman."  This 
traces  its  origin  to  ChariesII.  h 
is  not  remembered  that  he  ottered 
any  other  religious  aaying,  except 
this,  that  ^  God  would  not  damn  a 
man  for  a  little  pleasure.^'  But  for 
a  CongregationaJ  minister  to  set  up 
high  church  pretensions,  is  certain 
to  raise  the  cry  of  priestcraft  it 
will  not  go  down,  unless  he  takes 
off  the  edge  of  his  pretensions  bf 
a  little  extra  gentility,  or  an  easy 
way  in  the  application  of  his  ser- 
mon. 

That  tendencies  exist  towards 
disorder  and  disorganization,  we  do 
not  deny.  We  admit  that  in  some 
portions  of  New  England,  the  pas- 
toral office  does  not  receive  its  just 
consideration.  We  also  admit,  that 
often  there  is  an  unreasonable  de- 
mand for  ministerial  labor,  and  aa 
excessive  fondness  for  excitemeoL 
The  minister  is  sometimes  blamed 
for  want  of  soccess,  where  the  fault 
is  not  with  himself.  We  know 
also,  that  moral  and  political  agita- 
tions, have  here  and  there  engen- 
dered a  fanaticism  which  is  some- 
what hard  to  be  reasoned  with.  All 
this  we  admit  But  the  question  ji 
not,  what  are  the  facts,  but  what  is 
te  be  done  widi  then?    We  an- 
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iwer,  tbe  people  can  be  ttiade  to 
see  \hmt  these  are  eviis^  and  great 
evils*  They  can  by  logic,  patiencei 
and  lovOf  be  made  to  see,  that  the 
pastor  must  receive  a  certain  defers 
ence  and  respect,  ia  order  to  tbe 
highest  success,  and  perhaps  as  a 
condition  of  any  success  in  his  min^ 
istry^^that  excitement  is  not  reli* 
gion,  while  yet  religion  can  not  but 
enkindle  zeal— 4hal  narrow  and  di* 
▼isive  tests  in  the  church,  are  at 
war  with  the  fundamental  principle 
of  a  Christian  society,  which  must 
lolemte  and  forbear  with  minor  dif* 
ferences  of  feeling  and  of  judgment* 
This  must  be  d<»e  in  love,  not  ia 
wrath,  in  patient  meekness,  not  with 
irritated  contempt,  fay  one  in  earn* 
est  sympathy  with  the  popular  mind, 
not  by  a  man  who  loftily  despises 
the  people  and  their  works.  Tbe 
work  may  be  difficult,  but  it  can 
be  done.  If  it  can  not  be  done  for 
the  sak^  of  one^s  office,  it  may  be 
don&  for  Christ  and  his  church.  A 
man  must  go  to  it,  ¥Fith  the  same 
sturdy  and  determined  enthusi* 
asm,  with  which  Richard  Baxter 
went  into  CromwelPs  army  and  ar* 
gued  with  the  fanatic  soldiers,  and 
plainly,  but  patiently,  talked  them 
down.  In  such  a  course,  a  minister 
may  expect  to  do  much  good,  and 
as  a  consequence,  strengthen  him* 
self  and  his  order.  If  he  pursue 
the  opposite  course,  he  may  indeed 
enwrap  himself  with  the  dignity  of 
an  imposing  state,  and  make  his 
people  stare  at  his  mysterious  pre* 
tensions,  and  he  may  enjoy  the 
ideal  comfort  of  contendmg  for  a 
principle ;  but  he  will  cut  himself 
off  from  the  substantial  comfort  of 
enjoying  their  warmest  yet  respect* 
ful  sympathy,  and  of  turning  that 
sympathy  to  the  highest  and  holiest 
uses.  Perhaps  he  may  gather  about 
his  ears,  a  very  hail-storm  of  do* 
mestic  wrath,  aad  have  oothing  left 
but  the  privilege  of  sighing  for  the 
good  old  times. 

We  desire  thei^ore  that  the  min* 
istiy  of  New  £nglaad;,  shoald  have 


Ukh  in .  the  people,  and  instead  of 
complaining,  that  the  people  can 
not  govern  themselves,  should  more 
confidently  rejoice  in  the  many  ad* 
vantages  which  the  popular  system 
ensures.  Let  none  of  them  sigh 
after  the  efficiency  of  a  session  or 
a  presbytery,  that  they  may  execute 
sooner,  their  own  wise  measures* 
Nor  let  them  indulge  a  pusillani* 
mous  longing  for  the  grateful  quiet 
which  is  said  to  be  diffiised  from 
the  Episcopal  throne ;  but  let  them 
set  themselves  with  the  utmost  dili* 
genoe,  to  make  the  fullest  proof  of 
the  superior  excellence  of  our  own 
primitive  and  apostolic  way. 

This  leads  us  to  remark,  diat, 
although  our  sjrstem  is  the  most 
populu'  in  its  principles,  it  has 
often  failed  in  a  measure,  of  devel« 
oping  all  its  capabilities  in  this  re« 
spect,  and  has  not  entrenched  itself 
as  it  might,  within  the  popular  sym- 
pathies. The  temptations  to  be 
careless  in  respect  to  this  result, 
are  not  inconsiderable.  Ours  are 
the  original  churches  of  New  £ng* 
land,  and  seem  to  hold  the  soil  by 
right  of  prior  occupation.  We  hold 
the  sympathies  of  the  most  intelli* 
gent  and  wealthy  of  the  people. 
Our  system  was  transmitted  to  us 
by  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
we  put  excessive  confidence  in  these 
advantages.  We  may  trust  too 
much  to  the  impulse  which  has 
been  given  us  in  the  past,  and  think 
it  will  of  itself  carry  us  forward, 
in  spite  of  the  open  assaults  of 
avowed  enemies,  and  of  the  insinua* 
ting  arts  of  proselyting  dissenters. 

Our  ministers,  too,  are  scholars 
and  students.  They  are  metaphy* 
Mcians  of  course.  Such  men  are 
sometimes  satisfied,  if  they  see  the 
truth  themselves,  without  sufficiently 
inquiring  whether  they  lead  others 
to  see  it  They  are  as  familiar  with 
the  abstractions  of  systematic  theol* 
ogy  as  with  household  words,  and 
may  suppose  that  to  others  such  ab* 
stvBCtions  are  as  full  of  interest  aB4 
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of  xneaoing  as  to  them.  Tltey  de« 
light  in  the  smooth  and  ea^  calm* 
ncss  of  philosophical  disquisition, 
and  forget  that  their  hearers  require 
the  energy  of  popular  argumenta^ 
tioo.  They  are  pleased  and  con* 
vineed  by  a  clear  and  lucid  essay, 
and  do  not  remember  that  the  hearts 
of  their  hearers  are  waiting  to  bound 
at  the  stirring  notes  of  earnest  and 
warm  appeal. 

.  Our  system  of  doctrine  has  its  pe- 
culiar truths.  Rightly  preached, 
they  are  eminently  ^^  the 'power  of 
God  unto  salvation.'*  They  may  be 
80  preached,  that  those  who  hear, 
both  the  learned  and  the  unlettered, 
if  they  understand  them  as  present- 
ed, can  not  but  pervert  them  to  theif 
own  destruction.  They  may  be  pre^ 
sented  as  if  the  object  were  not  to 
commend  the  gospel  to  the  con* 
science,  but  to  oSend  the  conscience 
by  dogmas  abhorrent  to  its  primal 
instincts. 

There  are  weak  and  ignorant  and 
excitable  men  in  all  our  churches. 
Parties  sometimes  arise,  and  wax 
fierce  and  violent.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  stronger  faction  to  sac- 
rifice to  its  obstinate  self-will,  the 
interest  of  the  church,  by  driving  off 
an  excited  minority,  whom  a  little 
forbearance  and  concession  might 
have  saved.  In  such  a  strife,  the 
church  and  society  acquires  an  in- 
heritance of  odium,  which  a  genera- 
tion can  not  outlive.  These  things 
have  been  done  at  the  instance  of  a 
minister,  who  knew  the  right  so  well, 
that  he  would  drive  it  into  his  peo- 
ple. 

There  are  portions  of  New  Eng- 
land in  which  the  clergy  are  enter- 
prising, harmonious,  and  devoted  to 
their  work.  As  pastors  and  preach- 
ers, they  labor  with  considerate  en- 
ergy and  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
wants  of  their  people.  They  are 
true  Congregational  ists,  and  rejoice 
in  all  the  popular  features  of  their 
system.  Thus,  while  they  sympa- 
thize with  the  people,  they  can  re- 
prove them  with  plainness  and  ef« 


feet  They  are  in  the  midst  of 
difficulties  and  excitements  and  pro> 
selyting.eficMrts;  but  their  churchei 
prosper,  and  acquire  a  more  prepoo* 
derating  influence.  If  there  are  paiti 
of  New  England  where  this  is  not 
true  of  the  Congregational  interest, 
it  is  but  fair  to  ask,  whether  the 
ministry  are  enterprising, — ^laboring 
with  discretion  and  heart  and  hope, 
and  bringing  out,  truly  and  fairly, 
the  power  of  the  gpspel  and  of  our 
popular  system. 

If  there  is  any  one  duty  to  which 
the  New  England  clergy  are  sum* 
moned  by  the  exigency  of  the  times, 
that  duty  is,  ^  to  study  to  be  of  the 
people.  We  contend  not  that  they 
should  flatter  the  easy  vanity  of  the 
multitude,  or  excite  their  sectariiD 
or  malignant  feelings,  but  we  do 
contend  that  th^  should  aim  to  se- 
cure for  their  preaching,  themselves, 
and  their  own  system  of  church  or* 
der,  the  honest  and  hearty  sympathy 
6f  the  public.  They  should  know 
no  arts  but  manly  arts.  Yet  they 
may  and  should  make  their  ministiy 
to  be  a  ministration  of  the  gospel  to 
the  wants  of  living  men  as  they  find 
them,  and  cause  it  to  speak  to  their 
consciences,  their  social  sympathies, 
and  their  republican  feelings.  The 
gospel  should  be  presented  just  as  it 
lies  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  not  as 
a  system  of  lifeless  abstractions,  Dor 
as  a  bristling  phalanx  of  metaphys- 
ical dogmas,  but  as  real  and  living 
truth.  The  aim  of  the  preacher 
should  be,  so  to  present  the  gospel, 
that  it  shall  be  understood, — so  to 
present  it,  that  it  can  not  but  be  un- 
derstood. He  should  press  it  on  the 
intellect  with  the  ibree  of  resistles 
demonstration.  He  should  make  it 
to  flash  through  the  soul,  as  light- 
ning illuminates  an  evening  cloud. 
His  intense  and  earnest  desire  should 
be,  so  to.  speak  as  to  aflfect  his  bear- 
ers, and  he  should  not  be  satisfied 
in  any  way  until  this  object  is  se- 
cured. His  pastoral  ministratioDi 
should  not  be  d^||sd  out  with  a  re* 
liictant  hand ;  atiU  less  ahouki  thej 
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be  robbed  of  their  freshneas  and 
their  zest,  by  peerish  complaiotv  of 
the  excessive  demands  of  his  flock  ; 
but  they  should  corae  warm  from  the 
heart  of  a  sjrmpathizing  monitor  and 
friend.  To  be  a  preacher  and  a  po0« 
tor,  should  put  in  requisition  all  that 
he  is  as  a  scholar  and  a  man. 

He  should  also  be  much  of  a  man 
among  his  fellow-men.  He  should 
inderest  himself  in  all  the  questions^ 
politicalf  RHMal  and  social,  which  are 
now  uppermost  la  all  that  coo* 
oems  the  true  interests  of  society, 
he  should  be  himself  a  wakeful  and 
thinking  man,  whose  opinions  smell 
not  of  the  damp  and  stifling  air  of 
the  cloisler,  but  have  been  matured 
in  the  cheerful  sunlight  of  the  open 
atmosphere. 

Thus  will  he  realize  the  true  idea 
of  a  religious  teacher,  and  a  mtni»( 
ter  of  Christ.  Before  such  a  man 
there  can  not  stand  up  the  modern 
pretender  to  an  exclusive  prieyhood 
by  virtue  of  the  apostolic  succession. 
Let  the  pretender  reason  and  dog« 
matize  as  he  will,  he  can  not  per« 
suade  the  people  that  such  a  fMtot 
as  we  have  described  is  not  a  lawful 
imnister  of  Christ,  or  that  he  has  no 
right  to  preach  the  gospel.  Into  the 
daylight  that  radiates  from  such  a 
pastor,  it  will  be  hopeless  to  bring 
out  the  mysteries  of  Puseyitish  char^ 
latanry,  or  the  quackeries  of  regen* 
oration  by  the  Episcopal  water,  and 
of  sanctification  by  the  Episcopal  eu* 
eharist  Nor  will  the  insinuating 
arts  of  the  busiest  sectarian,  nor  the 
disorganizing  doctrines  of  the  roving 
faifidel  in  disguise,  succeed  beneath 
the  eye  of  his  wise  vigilance. 

We  venture  to  suggest^  whether 
there  is  not  required  in  our  congre- 
gations a  more  considerate  atteaitioH 
to  the  order  and  details  of  pubKo 
worship.  Is  not  our  public  worskip 
capable  of  being  raisied  to  a  higbetf 
degree  of  interest  and  solemnity? 
h  has  been  charged  against  us,  that, 
in  our  as«emblies,  Uie  sermon  io 
made  of  too  much  account,  in  pvo^ 
pcMTtmo  to  ibs  sAttr  partaof  tba  po^ 
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lie  servke.  llisse  who  make  this 
charge^  forget  that  preaching  is  the 
great  ordinance  of  Christianity,  and 
that  it  hath  pleased  God  by  the  fool* 
ishness  of  preachmg  to  save  them 
that  believe.  Yet  it  may  well  be  h^ 
quired,  whether  the  demand  which  ^ 
is  made  on  our  ministers  for  able 
and  well* wrought  discourses,  and  the 
manifest  reasonableness  of  this  de-» 
mand,  has  not  led  them  to  give  lesg 
Mtention  than  is  due  to  the  other  parts 
of  their  office  in  the  sanctuary.  Wo 
have  been  truly  taugbt«*-and  the  les' 
son  is  worth  more  &tn  the  most  ve^ 
nerable  liturgy  can  be^-^that  tho 
form  and  manner  of  worship  are  of 
little  consequence  compared  with  the 
spirit  of  the  worshiper.  But  we  may 
be  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  the 
full  and  fit  expression  of  devotional 
thoughts  and  feelings,  especially  in 
public  worship,  is  necessary  not  only 
to  the  highest  decorum,  but  also  to 
the  proper  excitement  and  culture  of 
the  spirit  of  devotion.  The  express- 
ion of  any  feeling  reacts  upon  Uie 
feeling  expressed .  It  deserves  to  be 
considered,  whether  improvements 
are  not  required  in  this  respect,  and 
whether  the  attentioo  of  the  clergy 
may  not  be  directed  to  this  subject 
with  floanifest  advantage.  The  coin 
siderations  of  propriety,  of  good 
taste,  and  of  pious  feeling,  all  de- 
mand it,  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
our  churches  as  a  body. 

We  do  not  admire  a  liturgy. 
Least  of  all  do  we  like  the  liturgy 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  for  the 
practical  uses  of  a  Christian  assenih 
bly.  To  us  it  is  picturesque  ralhet 
tlnm  devotional  ewilcd  rather  te 
impress  the  imagination  than  to  e»> 
press  the  worship  of  the  spirit  This 
eflect  would  be  heightened,  to  our 
nands,  if  it  were  still  in  the  origiMd 
Latini  and  yet  moire  if  it  were 
performed  in  some  structure  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  with  the  music  ef  ' 
the  Sistine  chapeL  We  do  not  ash 
for  SDch  a  litargy,  or  for  any  other* 
Bat  we  wenld  pvopose  to  the  minis* 
tfy,  as  an  obyeet  ef  study  and  st 
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effort,  the  improveineDt  of  the  man* 
ner  and  forma  of  public  ivorshipi 
AVhile  spiritual  worship  should  be 
the  gr^at  thing  thought  of,  it  should 
take  its  most  graceful  and  appropri- 
ate external  forms,  and  wear  them 
with  ease  and  dignity.  To  this  end, 
we  do  not  require  any  change  in 
our  system,  but  only  moos  richness, 
comprehensiveness  and  variety  in 
public  prayers,  and  the  training  of 
our  congregations  to  the  observanoe 
of  any  proprieties  which  they  may 
have  slighted.  Much  depends  upon 
the  manner  of  the  pastor  in  conduct- 
ing the  services  of  the  house  of  Grod. 
Religious  affectation  we  abhor.  But 
there  is  demeanor  in  the  pulpit 
which  not  only  accords  with,  but  is 
demanded  by  the  sacredness  of  the 
place.  To  be  so  much  at  ease  in  it 
as  to  be  above  its  solemnities,  or  to 
affect  an  air  of  nonchalance,  de- 
serves banishment  from  its  enclo- 
sure by  an  outraged  community. 

To  add  to  the  interest  of  our  devo- 
tional services,  some  have  proposed 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  al- 
ternate verses  by  the  pastor  and  the 
congregation.  We  dislike  the  pro- 
posal. We  greatly  prefer  the  spir- 
ited reading  of  appropriate  selec- 
tions by  the  pastor.  It  seems  far 
better  suited  to  the  object  for  which 
the  Scriptures  are  publicly  read, and 
IB  better  adapted  to  secure  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people. 
.  It  has  also  beien  proposed,  and  the 
attempt  has  been  made,  to  introduce 
into  our  churches  a  kind  of  chant- 
ing, not  borrowed,  we  believe,  from 
Popish  or  Episcopal  churches,  but 
simpler  and  more  suited  to  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  evangelical 
worship.  To  this  we  make  no  ob- 
jection. Indeed  this  is  the  way  in 
which  the  Psalms,  as  given  by  Di- 
vine inspiiration,  were  originally  sung 
in  the  temple.  The  Psalms  in  the 
Hebrew,  as  David  and  Asaph  com- 
posed them,  are  not  metriced ;  and 
it  has  seemed  to  us  that  those  Divine 
songs  are  more  appropriate  to  be 
■ung  in  an  exact  truislation  accord- 


ing to  the  original  structDfe  of  the 
parallelisms,  than  they  can  be  in 
any  metrical  version.  Let  Christian 
hymns  be  added,  and  metrical  ver- 
sioBS  /of  the  Psalms,  to  any  required 
extent ;  but  let  us  also  retain  these 
ancient  songs  in  the  style  and  form 
in  which  they  were  (urst  uttered  from 
hearts  inspired  of  God.  But  the  aa> 
tiphonal  way  of  chanting  or  reciting 
from  the  choir  and  the  pulpit,  we 
would  let  alone.  It  is  not  appropri- 
ate with  us.  It  has  no  meaning.  It 
is  a  theatrical  exhibition  for  mere 
impression,  and  not  a  natural  ez« 
pression  of  the  devotions  of  the  coo* 
gregation.  It  was  against  all  that 
sort  of  church  music,  that  the  ie« 
formers  protested  and  contended. 
Every  such  incongruous  practice 
may  attract  by  its  novelty  for  a 
time,  but,  as  it  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  general  style  of  oar  8e^ 
vice,  had  better  be  let  alone. 

It  ^deserves  also  to  be  asked, 
whether,  a  stronger  social  feeling 
may  not  be  cultivated  in  our  socie- 
ties, and  an  intenaer  warmth  of 
kindly  feeling  called  into  life.  Oar 
New  England  manners  are  pn)- 
verbially  cold.  Many  of  oar  reli- 
gious societies,  from  being  the  old- 
est and  in  most  cases  the  strongest, 
are  far  from  being  enterprising,  es- 
pecially when  compared  with  those 
of  the  more  recent  sects.  From  their 
age  also,  they  sometimes  have  an 
accumulated  inheritance  of  old  pre- 
judices, that  result  from  divisions  of 
weakh  and  family,  as  well  as  from 
ecclesiastical  and  political  strife. 
There  is  also  sometimes  a  bigoted 
prejudice  against  every  thing  which 
is  not  in  the  good  old  way.  From 
these  ciroumstances,  advantage  is 
taken  against  us,  to  detach  individ- 
uals and  families,  whom  a  little 
attention  might  have  retained.  Bat 
this  need  not  be  so.  We  can  do 
to  retain  such  persons,  what  otheis 
do  to  detach  them  from  us,  as  far 
as  it  is  right  or  desirebl^  that  we 
should ;  and  thus  we  may  not  only 
increase  the  strength  of  oar  coo- 
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munion,  but  these  efforts  may  be 
the  means  of  increased  religious 
life.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
the  pastor  or  his  church  can  pro- 
vide more  effectually  for  kindly  and 
saving  impressions,  than  by  laying 
hold  of  the  sympathies  of  all.  In 
no  way  can  the  young  be  kept 
back  from  folly  and  sin,  so  effect- 
ually as  by  a  cheerful  air,  and 
pleasant  words,  and  manifest  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  religious  com- 
munity. If  the  members  of  our 
churches  would  lay  themselves  out 
thus  to  do  good,  many  prejudices 
against  religion  would  be  avoided, 
their  own  piety  would  be  kept  from 
an  austere  and  denunciatory  spirit, 
and  numberless  avenues  of  good 
might  be  opened  by  a  gentle  hand. 
We  desire  not  that  tk^ir  admoni- 
tions should  be  less  frequent,  or  the 
steady  assertion  of  the  necessity 
of  repentance  and  faith  less  press- 
ing ;  but  we  do  desire  that  the  irre- 
liffious  and  even  the  erring  portion 
of  the  community^  should  not  be 
repelled  and  held  off  at  a  studied 
distance.  This  human  nature  of 
ours  was  given  by  God,  that  through 
its  sympathies  and  affections,  the 
soul  might  be  saved.  Would  that 
we  all  knew  it  better.  Direct  and 
frequent  efforts  may  be  made  to 
excite  and  strengthen  these  bonds 
of  interest  The  pastor  may  see 
his  people  oAen  in  social  gather- 
ings, or  meet  them  in  circles  at 
each  other's  houses,  in  which  all 
classes  shall  freely  meet  and  be 
welcome.  Above  all,  may  our  pri- 
vate religious  meetings  be  more 
truly  social.  A  freer  atmosphere 
may  pervade  them.  The  subjects 
introduced  may  be  more  various. 
All  the  services  may  have  more 
freedom  and  freshness,  less  con- 
straint and  less  formalism.  In  this, 
aa  in  every  good  work,  the  pastor 


must  take  the  lead— and  an  en- 
terprising pastor  will  accomplish 
much. 

We  deem  it  of  great  importance 
to  the  prosperity  of  our  churches 
in  every  point  of  view,  that  the 
particular  church  be  not  displaced 
from  its  true  foundation,  and  from 
the  legitimate  ground  of  the  union 
among  its  members,  by  any  attempt 
to  bring  its  influence  to  bear  directly 
and  formally  upon  public  opinion, 
and  the  decision  of  matters  in  dis- 
cussion among  Christians.  -  In  this 
way,  narrow  and  divisive  tests  are 
introduced,  the  appropriate  work  of 
the  ministry  and  the  church  is 
thrust  aside,  and  the  good  sense  of 
the  community  is  offended,  by  see^' 
ing  the  church  forget  its  high  voca- 
tion. Let  Christians  do  what  seems 
to  them  wise  and  good  in  voluntary 
societies,  and  at  the  ballot  box,  to 
remove  all  social  evils,  but  let  them 
welcome  to  their  communion,  all 
whom  Christ  would  receive.  Let 
it  be  forever  settled,  that  Christ  re- 
ceives all  who  are  sound  m  the 
faith  and  prayerful  in  heart,  and 
unspotted  by  offenses  against  the 
recognized  laws  of  morality .  Within 
the  sacred  enclosures  of  the  church, 
we  meet  as  fellow  Christians.  Here 
let  every  difference  be  forgotten — 
diflerences  of  opinion  in  respect 
even  to  what  are  appropriate  Chris- 
tian dutiies.  Let  us  forbear  with 
each  other,  and  pray  for  each  other, 
and  remember,  that  a  Christian  and 
kindly  tolerance  of  one  whom  we 
Aink  greatly  in  the  wrong,  is  among 
the  last  attainments  of  a  soul  that 
is  ripening  for  heaven.  Any  other 
course  than  this,  is  sure  to  excite 
well-grounded  prejudice  in  the  com- 
munity, and  to  repel  from  our 
enclosures  those  who  have  sense 
enough  to  know  what  the  church 
was  designed  to  be. 
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This  book,  if  all  its  parts  are  ta» 
ken  together,  may  be  said  to  give  aa 
luscouDt  of  the  Dew  age  of  claasioal 
study.  lo  this,  as  in  all  departments 
of  knowledge,  there  has  not  been  a 
uniform  progress.  Its  changes  and 
fluctuations  may  perhaps  be  best  un« 
derstood  by  assigning  to  it  four  pe- 
riods since  the  revival  of  letters. 
The  first  of  these  periods  we  may 
terminate  with  the  middle  of  the  six* 
leenth  century.  In  this  age  the  aift« 
cient  classics  served  as  guides  and 
masters,  to  awaken  taste  and  the  spirit 
of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  through 
the  imperfection  of  modern  books 
were  the  principal  sources  of  know- 
ledge. The  age,  like  a  man  to 
whom  the  stores  of  knowledge  are 
just  opened,  was  one  of  ardent  cu« 
riosity.  Manuscripts  were  hunted 
after  to  fill  the  libraries  of  the  great ; 
the  Greek  classics  were  turned  into 
Latin ;  Plato  being  now  first  known, 
a  aehool  of  ardent  Platonists  arose 
at  Florence,  and  Aristode  began  to 
be  to  many  an  abomination;  aati* 
quarian  researches  were  pushed  to  a 
eonsidemble  extent,  especially  those 
which  related  to  the  Boman  repub** 
lie.  The  pioneers  in  this  age  were 
Italians  and  Greek  exiles.  The 
greater  number  of  books  were 
printed  at  Venice  and  other  Italian 
towns.  The  editions,  though  now 
valuable  to  the  editor,  as  giving 
readings  from  manuscripts  which 
may  have  disappeared ;  and  though 
eagerly  sought  for  by  bibliomanisu, 
on  account  of  their  scarcity ,t  dis- 

*  ClaiMcal  Stadies,  by  Prof.  Sean,  Ed» 
wards,  aad  F«ltoA.    Boaion,  1843. 

i  A  principal  reason  for  the  scarcity  of 
many  of  the  first  editions  is,  that  books 
were  read  to  pieces,  and  worn  out  in  the 
OSes  of  the  lecture-room.  This  is  partic- 
ularly the  case  with  the  Rhetores  Grsci 
of  Aldus,  in  2  vols.,  Venice,  1508-9,  a 
book  much  used  in  teaching  the  rules  of 
style.  Prof.  Walz,  of  Tubingen,  who  for 
the  secoad  time  edited  these  writers  and 


pby  Htde  critiGal  skill,  and  are  de» 
formed,  not  only  by  mistakes  of  the 
press,  but  also  in  some  cases  by  un* 
fortunate  conjectural  emendation. 
Nor  was  it  the  practice  of  the  edi* 
tors  to  give  an  account  of  the  sourca 
of  their  text  During  this  age,  by 
degrees,  classical  learning  pssaed 
from  Italy  to  the  more  noithen 
countries  of  Europe;  and  at  its 
close,  Roman  Cadiolic  orthodoxy 
was  frowning  upon  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Italy  ;  while 
the  thirst  for  knowledge,  spread  by 
the  Beformation,  and  the  investiga* 
tions  consequent  upon  that  event, 
had  awakened  a  zeal  for  ancient  let« 
tors  among  the  Protestants.  To- 
wards the  end  of  this  age,  Basel  be* 
came  a  literary  center,  where  lean- 
ed  men  were  oongregated,  and  from 
which  the  more  important  edidons 
were  acattered  abroad. 

The  second  period  may  ioclwlo 
the  next  hundred  years,  down  to 
1650.  This  was  an  age  of  thorough 
and  universal  scbolarabip— the  maji- 
hood,  or  at  least  the  vigorous  yootb, 
of  classical  studies.  In  it  every  kiod 
of  knowledge  relating  to  thiis  de* 
partment  received  a  new  start  Nov 
first  the  want  of  a  thorough  revisioD 
of  the  text  of  ancient  authors  begu 
to  be  felt,  and  now  first  arose  meo 
whom  all  succeeding  scholars  have 
looked  to  as  oMupy  ing  the  first  rank. 
It  is  remarkaole  that  the  most  emt* 
aent  of  these  scholars  were  Freoch- 
men  of  the  Protestant  faith,  who 
spent  tha  best  part  of  their  lives  in 

otbeni  of  Che  same  kind  from  the  agaso- 
aoripts  a  iew  veers  nnce,  meotioni  io  hii 
preface  that  ne  knew  of  but  two  estire 
copies  of  the  Aldine  edition  in  Germany, 
seven  in  the  Italian  libraries,  and  ivro  at 
Paris,  besides  one  for  sate  at  Florence,  for 
which  the  bookseller  asked  ^.  Wbea 
the  mode  of  teaching  rhetoric  cbaoced, 
the  book  ceased  to  be  called  for,  aodoo 
new  edition  was  published  for  three  eca- 
turioa. 
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foreign  eoantries.  Joseph  Sealiger, 
Casaubon,  and  perhaps  Salmasius, 
deserve  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  the 
literati  of  their  time.  Scaliger  ex* 
celled  by  the  force  of  his  genius, 
and  among  other  services  to  the 
cause  of  letters,  fi»t  brought  chro- 
nology out  of  its  chaotic  state.  Ca* 
saubon,  on  account  of  his  vast  learn* 
ing  aiul  sound  judgment,  may  claim 
the  first  place  among  classical  schoU 
mrs,  particularly  in  Greek,  Salma* 
sius,  far  inferior  in  acuteness  to 
many  who  have  had  a  less  name, 
explored  the  nooks  and  crannies  of 
ancient  literature,  as  an  antiquarian, 
and  exhibited  in  his  works  rather 
vast  reading  than  sound  judgment 

From  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth until  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  fomm  our 
third  period,  the  attention  to  classic- 
al literature  rather  declined  than  ad- 
vanced. Whether  this  was  owing 
to  the  wars  which  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  absorbed 
the  interest  of  England,  France  and 
Germany,  and  in  a  measure  barba* 
rized  the  latter  country,  or  to  the 
increased  attention  now  paid  to  na* 
tive  and  modem  literature,  or  to  the 
advancing  study  of  the  sciences- 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
the  fact  was  as  we  have  represented 
it  Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  of 
the  fact,  by  running  over  the  leaves 
of  a  bibliographical  manual,  and  ex- 
amining the  dates  of  the  editions. 
He  will  find  the  years  from  1550  to 
1650  fertile  in  reprints  of  the  clas- 
sics, while  those  from  1650  to  1750 
were  comparatively  barren.  In  Eng- 
land, the  singly  truly  eminent  schol- 
^i  of  this  period  is  Bentley;  and 
his  controversy  with  Boyle  showa 
the  low  state  of  classical  learning  at 
Oxford,  where  the  most  eminent 
acholars  lent  their  aid  to  Boyle,  but 
could  not  stand  up  against  a  blow 
from  the  little  finger  of  the  Cam- 
bridge giant  The  only  other  coun- 
try where  these  studies  were  pursued 
with  much  ability  and  saeal,  was  Hol- 
land. 


Holland  indeed  had  produced  from 
age  to  age  since  the  Reformation, 
crops  of  plodding  and  accurate  schol- 
ars, and  had  been  an  asylum  for  for- 
eign literati,  whose  Protestant  opin- 
ions drove  them  out  from  their  na- 
tive lands.  Since  the  University  of 
Leyden  was  .founded,  a  succession 
of  eminent  men  had  taught,  such  as 
no  other  seat  of  learning  in  Europe 
can  boast  of.  In  no  other  place  per- 
haps in  the  world  can  an  exhibition 
be  made,  like  that  which  is  present- 
ed in  the  unpretending  hall  where 
the  portraits  of  the  professors  of 
Leyden  are  collected. 

In  the  volume  before  us  appears 
an  account  of  the  Dutch  school  of 
philosophy  in  the  last  century,  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Edwards,  of  Ando- 
ver.  It  begins  with  Hemsterhuys, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Bent- 
ley  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  ends  with  Wyttenbach,  who  died 
in  1620.  It  will  be  read  with  great 
interest  by  the  classical  scholar,  as 
a  learned  and  careful  account  of  se- 
veral men  who  have  done  service 
to  the  cause  of  letters.  The  mate- 
rials for  the  lives  of  the  principal 
Dutch  scholars  are  ample.  Ruhn- 
ken  has  set  forth  the  merits  of  his 
master,  Hemsterhuys,  in  a  eulogy 
almost  unrivaled  for  its  Latinity. 
Wyttenbach  has  written  the  biogra- 
phy of  Ruhnken,  and  in  turn  has 
been  commemorated  by  one  of  his 
pupils.  Perhaps  this  careful  regard 
for  the  memory  of  these  three  men, 
and  the  entertaining  mode  in  which 
that  memory  has  been  preserved, 
have  exalted  them  unduly  above  two 
of  their  friends  and  compeers,  Wes- 
seling  and  Valckenaer,  who  would 
not  fall  below  them  as  useful  guides 
to  subsequent  scholars.  If  we  look 
at  the  characteristics  of  the  Dutch 
school  as  it  is  called,  we  may  be  led 
to  doubt  whether  it  deserves  the 
name  of  a  school,  and  whether  there 
was  any  decided  mark  by  which  we 
can  distinguish  the  successors  of 
Hemsterhuys  from  those  who  went 
before  him.    They  all  had  the  same 
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way  of  writing  annotations,  the  same 
habit  of  loading  their  commoD-place 
books  with  parallel  passages  collect- 
ed from  every  quarter,  the  same 
often  unnecessary  display  of  learn- 
ing. It  must  be  confessed,  howe^ 
er,  that  Hemsterhuys  mingled  some- 
thing of  French  genius  and  direct- 
ness with  Dutch  scholarship;  that 
he  surpassed  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors in  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
literature,  and  that  he  took  a  very 
broad  view  of  what  was  required  to 
form  a  finished  scholar.  But  if 
compared  with  Bentley,  he  must  be 
pronounced  to  fall  far  below  him, 
both  in  acuteness  and  invention. 
We  will  say  nothing  of  the  highly 
finished  scholarship  of  Ruhnken,  the 
evidences  of  which  for  posterity  are 
ample,  but  lie  within  a  small  com- 
pass ;  nor  of  his  successor,  Wytten- 
bach,  who  revived  the  study  of 
Greek  philosophy.  But  of  the  lite- 
rati of  Holland  during  the  last  age, 
in  general  it  may  be  said,  that,  while 
they  made  no  brilliant  discoveries  or 
improvements  in  their  branch,  they 
deserve  to  be  remembered  for  set- 
ting examples  of  a  scholarship  more 
complete  and  elegant  than  had  be- 
fore been  seen.  They  were  guiltyf 
however,  of  the  fault  of  putting  too 
much  value  upon  scholarship  in  it- 
self considered,  and  did  not  come 
to  the  ancient  writers  with  those  se- 
rious purposes  reaching  beyond  the 
text,  which  characterize  many  of 
the  earlier  scholars. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury arose  in  England  a  school  prop-^ 
erly  deserving  the  name,  and  differ- 
ing in  some  respects,  from  any  that 
had  preceded  it.  Dr.  Sears  speaks 
of  English  scholarship  as  follows : 

**  England  in  the  days  of  Stanley  pur* 
soed  the  fayorite  method  of  polyhistory, 
SB  it  was  termed,  which  was  introdaced 
by  the  French  and  carried  to  an  extreme 
by  the  Dutch.  At  a  later  period  it  [Eng- 
land or  what?]  snparated  kistory  and  ge- 
ography from  philology  and  criticinn,  and 
under  fientley,  Taylor,  Markland,  Tyr- 
whitt  and  others,  English  philologv  roea 
to  such  an  eminence  as  to  become  tne  ad- 
miration of  the  learned  of  mil  coantiiw. 


Throogh  Ponoa  and  his  Mtowen  it  be- 
came so  exquisite  and  to  limited  to  the 
mere  language  and  meter  of  the  Greek 
tragedians,  to  the  neglect  of  the  oritort, 
historians  and  pbiloeophers,  as  to  lose  in 
■trong  hold  on  the  character  of  the  aih 
tion." 

This  is  just,  and  the  cause  of  the 
defect  was  owing,  it  would  seem, 
partly  to  the  practice  in  the  Eoglisli 
schools  of  composing  Greek  vefses, 
as  the  scholar's  most  serious  task, 
and  partly  to  the  national  trait  of 
being  content  to  follow  in  the  steps 
of  a  leader,  without  having  the  en* 
terprise  or  independ^ice  of  seeking 
to  go  beyond  him.  Had  Porson  liv- 
ed to  old  age,  and  been  a  roan  of 
good  habits  and  high  principleSf 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  would  have  opened  many  other 
paths  for  his  successors ;  although 
in  that  case  he  would  probably  have 
gone  into  the  church,  and  received 
preferment,  unless  his  politics  had 
stood  in  the  way.  He  was  a  maa 
of  incomparable  acuteness,  of  vast 
reading  in  Greek  literature  and  won- 
derful memory,  and  if  not  gifted 
with  a  philosophical  mind,  was  qual- 
ified in  some  respects  to  go  beyond 
any  scholar  of  the  last  century.  Be- 
ing such  as  he  was,  he  did  but  little. 
He  opened  one  path,  new  though 
narrow,  and  was  of  essential  serrioe 
in  calling  the  Germans  to  the  study 
of  ancient  meters,  and  to  nicer  ob- 
servations of  style,  than  had  been 
known  before.  His  followers  in  hv 
own  country  did  little  besides  co^ 
recting  and  extending  his  researches 
in  one  direction.  The  consequence 
of  this  limited  range  of  study  was, 
that  when  the  English  scholars,  af- 
ter the  peace  of  Europe,  became 
familiar  with  the  labors  of  their  con- 
tinental brethren,  their  native  school 
lost  much  of  its  respect  in  their 
eyes,  and  now  the  best  of  them  are 
more  nourished  by  the  fruits  of  Ger- 
man scholarship  than  of  their  own. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  work 
before  us  is  taken  up  with  a  sketch 
of  the  German  school,  with  speci- 
mens of  its  literary  correspondence, 
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and  with  biographical  accounts  in 
the  shape  of  notes  of  the  more  emi* 
nent  German  scholars.  This  part 
is  executed  by  Dr.  Sears,  of  the 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at 
Newton ;  and  no  scholar  in  our  coun- 
try, exclusively  devoted  to  teaching 
the  classics,  could  have  shown  more 
familiarity  with  this  subject,  or  giv- 
en better  proof  that  he  understood 
the  progress  of  classical  study  in, 
Germany  and  the  respective  merits 
of  the  German  scholars.  We  must 
acknowledge  ourselves  his  debtors 
for  much  useful  information,  and 
can  vouch  for  the  great  accuracy 
and  judgment  of  those  parts  which 
are  not  new  to  us. 

Dr.  Sears  dates  the  improvement 
of  German  scholarship  from  Wink- 
elmann  aiid  Heyne,  the  former  of 
whom,  first  of  the  modems,  under- 
stood and  appreciated  ancient  art ; 
and  the  latter,  forsaking  the  dull 
plodding  manner  of  earlier  Grerman 
lecturers,  first  felt  the  soul  of  an- 
cient poetry.  To  Winkelmann  cer- 
tainly great  praise  is  due,  and  yet 
the  discovery  of  Pompeii  and  Uer- 
.  culaneum,  and  the  rise  of  the  new 
school  of  sculpture,  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  as  causes  which  turned 
the  mind  of  Europe  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  ancient  art,  and  awaken- 
ed a  ^neral  sense  of  the  beautiful. 
With  regard  to  Heyne  we  are  dis- 
posed to  be  more  in  doubt.  He 
may  have  been  as  a  one-eyed  man 
among  the  blind,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  have  been  the  first  name  on 
the  list  of  the  age ;  but  he  was  not 
a  very  great  scholar.  His  Latin 
style,  it  is  known,  is  but  indifierent 
His  critical  powers  are  not  of  a  very 
high  order,  and  if  he  is  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  poetry>,  we  are  not  aware 
that  his  remarks  show  any  profound 
sense  of  the  laws  of  taste. 

The  true  causes  of  the  excellence 
of  the  German  scholars  must  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the  times,  and  the 
rise  of  a  new  literature  and  a  new 
philosophy.  The  times,  by  their 
changeful  and  wonderful   events, 


acted  with  mighty  power  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  thought  at  all ; 
and  in  Germany,  where  action  is 
fettered,  much  of  this  excitement 
spent  itself  in  speculation  and  in  his- 
torical inquiry.  A  new  literature, 
too,  was  rising  in  Germany ;  the 
language  began  to  be  regarded  as 
fit  for  something  else  than  to  talk  to 
horses  in ;  the  chords  of  the  nation- 
al mind  were  moved  by  lyric  and 
dramatic  poets.  Lastly,  philosophy 
appeared  under  a  new  form ;  a  rev- 
olution in  opinion  took  place,  and 
aroused  multitudes  of  minds  to  vig- 
orous action,  calling  forth  talent  in 
every  department  of  thinking,  just 
as  a  revolution  in  government,  in- 
volving strife  and  war,  calls  out  mil- 
itary talent. 

One  of  the  first  characteristics  of 
the  modern  German  scholar,  which 
developed  itself  was  literary  skepti- 
cism. Emancipated  by  the  spirit  of 
the  times  from  the  restraints  of  au- 
thority, he  trampled  it  in  the  dust,  and 
took  delight  in  setting  it  at  naught 
There  are  not*  many  ancient  authors 
the  integrity  of  whose  works  was 
not  now  attacked.  Wolf,  a  man  of 
powerful  mind,  led  the  way,  and 
soon  a  person  needed  courage  to 
avow  his  belief  that  Homer  knew 
how  to  write,  or  had  any  thing  to 
write  with,  or  wrote  if  he  knew  how, 
or  that  there  was  any  personal  Ho- 
mer. It  is  needless  to  go  into  par- 
ticulara :  such  an  epidemic  fever  of 
skepticism  is  not  deep  seated  in  the 
human  mind,  and  can  not  last  long. 
It  passed  away  therefore  like  a  mist, 
and  left  clear  sky  behind.  Good  was 
done  by  it.  The  close  examinations 
of  style  and  siflings  of  evidence  to 
which  it  called,  showed  some  passa- 
ges to  be  interpolations  and  some 
works  to  be  spurious,  but  showed 
likewise  that  tradition  was  right  in 
the  main,  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
ancient  works.  And  it  is  not  likely 
that,  for  several  generations  to  come, 
there  will  be  another  ebullition  of 
this  skeptical  spirit.  The  danger 
BOW  lies  rather  in  the  other  direction. 
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The  German  scholars  have  direct* 
ed  their  attention  with  great  ability  to 
the  study  of  history  and  antiquities. 
In '  these  respects  the  school  of 
Boeckh,  at  Berlin,  takes  the  lead. 
He  and  his  pupils  have  thrown  the 
clearest  light  upon  the  economical 
and  judicial  system  of  Athens,  upon 
the  history  of  the  tribes  and  states  of 
Greece,  upon  that  of  literature  and 
of  art.  In  this  school  the  taste  and 
imagination  and  the  love  of  historical 
research  are  exercised,  rather  than 
the  logical  power.  Its  fault  is  one 
which  is  eminently  German,  and 
which  renders  writers  of  this  class 
not  always  the  safest  guides,-— the 
tendency  to  establish  a  conclusion 
by  means  of  brilliant  combinations 
of  particulars  not  always  in  them* 
selves  certain.  This  conclusion  is 
perhaps  a  favorite  hypothesis,  which 
seemed  probable  and  beautiful,  be* 
fore  the  writer  looked  around  for  ar» 
guments  to  support  it 

The  school  of  Hermann,  at  Leip- 
sic,  was  of  earlier  date,  and  chiefly 
given  to  inquiries  teftSinating  not  on 
the  facts  communicated  by  language, 
but  on  language  itself.  The  great 
improvements  in  grammar  and  me* 
ter,  and  the  revisions  of  texts  made 
by  this  school,  are  familiar  to  every 
one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to 
the  subject.  This  school  displays 
great  niceness  and  subtlety  in  obser* 
ving  and  reasoning.  Its  tendency 
of  course  must  be  to  confine  the 
mind  to  the  exercise  of  the  critical 
and  logical  powers.  Hence  its  per- 
manence can  not  be  expected :  it  is 
merely  preparatory,  and  having  ac* 
complished  great  good,  and  laid  a 
foundation,  must  pass  away.  The 
fault  of  this  school  is,  that  it  subjects 
the  ancient  remains,  too  narrowly, 
to  the  laws  prescribed  by  the  indip 
vidual  understanding.  A  grammat* 
ical  rule  must  be  so,  because  to 
Hermann^s  mind  nothing  else  is  lo* 
gical,  and  even  texts  are  altered 
on  the  same  principle.  Hermann's 
acuteness  drew  the  rules  of  meter 
£com  the  classics ;  but,  sot  oonlsiit 


with  this  humble  work,  be  rawt 
have,  at  the  beginning  of  his  met* 
rical  elements,  a  logical  foandt* 
tion  dependent  on  the  philosophy  of 
Kant  The  result  is,  as  might  be 
expected.  No  one  reads,  or  if  be 
reads,  receives  the  philosophical  part, 
while  the  part  resting  on  observatios 
is  valuable  and  rich  in  acute  re* 
marks.  In  these  censures  we  have 
no  intention  to  condemn  the  appli* 
cation  of  a  truly  pliilosophk»l  spiiit 
to  any  branch  of  human  inquiry: 
all  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  a  simpiy 
Logical  mind  can  not  interpret  poet- 
ry, art  or  life,  in  a  philosophical 
way. 

Probably  no  age  has  been  so  ao* 
tive  as  the  present  in  every  bnnch 
pertaining  to  ancient  learning.    In 
none  have  there  been  such  extenm 
and  thorough  eollations  of  maou- 
scripts,  and  we  therefore  poaseti 
texts  freer  from  corroptions,  and 
even  from  unnecessary  emendatiooi, 
than  the  best  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  In  none  hare 
the  studies  relating  to  words  made 
such  progress.   The  true  knowled^ 
of  ancient  meter  can  hardly  be  sa^ 
to  have  had  existence  before  the  la* 
bofs  of  Hermann  and  Bceckh  wen 
given  to  the  world ;  and  compantite 
grammar,  a  study  peculiar  to  the 
age,  is  now  modifying  and  correct- 
ing the  mmmatwal  systems  of  the 
past.     What  has  been  done  in  lexi" 
cography  may  be  estimated  from  the 
demand  for  two  enlarged  edition  of 
the  huge  Thesaurus  of  Stephens,' 
which  had  not  been  reprinted  aiooe 
the  original  one  in  1572, — and  by  a 
number  of  new  and  excellent  dic- 
tionaries, both  Greek  and  Latin.  No 
age  has  been  so  fertile  in  reprints  of 
the  classics^    There  is  scarcely  a 
writer,  of  whom  bat  a  few  in%- 
ments  remain,  whose  relics  have  not 
been  gathered  from  scholiasis  and 
grammarians,  by  some  Gemum  wor- 
shiper of  antiquity,  and  deposited  by 
themselves,— entombed,  an  ili-ok^ 
tured  pers(Hi  might  say,-Hn  a  new 
bod^  where  oopious  legends  of  the 
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life  and  works  of  the  saint  are  not  soperioiity  of  the  Greek  language, 
wanting.  In  the  history  whether  of  in  the  use  of  its  dialects,^'  and  '^  on 
nations,  of  literature  and  ajrt,  or  of  the  education  of  the  moral  sentiment 
opinions,  the  contributions  haye  been  among  the  ancient  Greeks,^  trans- 
equaliy  rich.  Nor  has  the  age  fall-  lated  from  the  works  of  Frederick 
en  behind  any  preceding  one  in  ef-  Jacobs,  by  Prof.  Felton,  of  Cam* 
ibrts  to  find  meaning  and  system  in  bridge.  These  essays,  being  of  a 
ancient  mythology.  Two  schools  popular  chamcter,  dwell  on  topics 
divide  the  learned  between  a  mysti-  not  confined  in  their  interest  to  the 
cal  and  symbolical  interpretation  of  professed  scholar.  Any  man  of  lib* 
the  religious  fables  akin  to  that  of  oral  education  may  read  them  with 
the  Neopiatonists,  and  another  of  a  interest  and  profit  The  leading 
more  rational  kind,  which,  while  it  thought  in  them  all  is  the  free  deveU 
does  not  deny  the  use  of  symbols,  opmentamone  the  Greeks  of  a  sense 
ascribes  the  system  of  mythology  in  of  beauty  and  of  fitness,  which  in* 
a  good  degree  to  the  imagination  of  fluenced  them  when  they  wrote,  in 
a  highly  poetical  age.  In  philoso-  their  choice  between  the  dialects  of 
phy,  the  zeal  excited  by  the  jarring  their  language,  which  appears  re- 
systems  of  tiie  Germans  has  led  to  markably  in  the  finished  productions 
the  study  of  those  of  the  ancients ;  ai  their  art,  and  which  affected  their 
and  a  multitude  of  treatises,  devoted  whole  life  and  manners.  While 
to  every  school,  from  the  time  of  reading  these  essays,  we  have  been 
Thales,  until  the  driveling  Neo-  kd  to  wish  that  Mr.  Felton  had  writ- 
platonists  expired  by  feeding  on  the  ten  Original  ones,  instead  of  them, 
shadows  of  nothings,  have  left  no  on  the  same  subjects.  His  well- 
comer  of  philosophy,  no  obscure  known  elegant  taste  and  just  appro- 
seot,  unexplored,  ai  archaeology,  ciation  of  what  has  come  down  to  us 
if  the  formidable  tomes  of  Salmasius  from  antiquity,  would  have  enabled 
and  Meursius  have  not  been  rivaled,  him  to  present  similar  views  to  those 
a  spirit  of  cautious  and  critical  in-  of  Jacobs,  in  a  way  better  suited  to 
vestigation  has  avoided  the  faults  of  the  wants  of  his  countrymen ;  while 
the  older  antiquaries,  who  too  oAen  he  would  have  avoided  some  of 
presented  pictures  which  were  com-  the  errors  into  which  Jacobs,  when 
posed  of  shreds  of  several  ages,  and  speaking  of  Greek  morals,  has  fall- 
put  together  on  the  stand  as  of  equal  en,  and  which  are  becomingly  no- 
trustworthiness,  the  best  and  the  ticed  at  the  end  of  the  work* 
worst  writers.  It  would  take  long  The  tendency  of  the  essay  on  the 
to  enumerate  the  departments  of  an-  *^  education  of  the  moral  sentiment 
tiquities,in  which  the  present  race  of  among  the  Greeks,'*  is  unduly  to 
scholars  have  gone  beyond  their  pre-  exalt  that  part  of  the  Greek  charac- 
decessors.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  ter.  It  is  rather  strange  that  so 
those  departments  which  are  con-  learned  a  man  as  Jacobs,  who  knows 
cemed  with  politics  and  civil  institu-  from  Aristophanes  what  the  Atheni- 
tions,  with  dramatic  exhibitions  and  ans  must  have  been  in  the  days  of 
the  remains  of  art,  have  received  the  Pericles,  can  speak  so  complacently 
largest  share  of  attention.  of  the  nation  in  this  respect.  The 
•  We  have  noticed  thus  far  two  por-  cause  is  to  be  found  to  a  degree  in 
tions  of  the  *'*'  Classical  Studies."  A  partiality  for  the  authors  to  whose 
third  is  occupied  with  translations  explanation  he  has  devoted  his  life, 
from  the  German,  on  subjects  rela-  It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  the 
ting  to  ancient  literature  and  art.  simplicity  of  manners  among  the 
The  most  important  of  these  are  Greeks  before  the  Macedonian  peri- 
three  :  *'*'  on  the  wealth  of  the  Greeks  od,  their  delicate  sense  of  propriety 
in  works  of  plastic  art,"  ^  on  the  and  exquisite  taste  to  which  Jacobs 
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calls  attention,  were  inYaluable  na* 
.tional  traits,  and,  if  they  had  been 
nnited  to  a  religious  system,  which 
supplied  true  morals  and  the  motives 
to  practice  them  together,  would 
have  produced  a  more  beautiful  na« 
tional  character  than  has  been  else- 
where  seen.  But  besides  this,  a 
cause  of  too  great  leniency  in  judg^ 
ing  of  ancient  morals  may  be, — and 
we  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  thought 
harsh  or  unjust  in  making  the  obserw 
vation, — that  the  minds  of  many 
German  students  of  antiquity  are 
heathenized  by  their  studies.  The 
subject  which  they  pursue  has  be- 
come so  vast  as  to  demand  all  their 
time,  and  they  have  little  leisure  for 
other  studies  which  might  neutralize 
some  of  its  dangerous  influences. 
Add  to  this  the  want  of  faith  in  rev- 
elation, and  the  irreligious  spirit  of 
the  past  age,  in  which  it  is  natural 
that  many  of  them  should  share. 
Would  that  they  read  their  Greek 
testaments  more,  and  compared  with 
die  spirit  there  found,  the  moral 


tone  of  heathenism.  In  this  impor* 
tant  respect  the  scholars  of  this  age 
appear  to  be  behind  those  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
who,  though  they  too  oflen  reviled 
one  another  in  Latin  worthy  of  the 
Suburra,  yet  could  use  their  lean- 
ing in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
May  we  not  hope  that  the  next  age, 
while  it  avoids  the  coarseness  and 
quarrelsome  spirit  of  the  older  schol- 
ars, will  avoid  also  the  want  of  mor« 
al  feeling  but  too  prevalent  among 
the  more  modem. 

We  had  intended,  before  closing, 
to  make  some  remarks  on  ancient 
art,  its  relations  to  morals,  and  the 
part  it  ought  to  have  i^  the  educi- 
tion  of  a  scholar.  But  this  is  a  sub* 
ject  no  less  copious  than  important; 
and  having  already  exceeded  the 
bounds  which  we  had  marked  out, 
we  are  afraid  to  enter  upon  it.  We 
will  close,  therefore,  with  expressing 
our  gratification  with  this  work,  and 
our  conviction  that  it  will  prove  a 
valuable  guide  to  classical  scholaii. 
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Mr.  Abthitr  Caret  has  sudden- 
ly, and  at  a  very  early  age,  be- 
come a  historical  personage.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  and  he  received  there, 
four  years  ago,  the  highest  honor 
among  his  classmates.     Having  de- 

*  The  true  insae  for  the  true  church- 
man. A  statement  of  &ctt  in  relation  to 
the  recent  ordination  in  St.  Stephen *0 
Church,  New  York,  by  Drs.  Smitn  and 
Anthon.  Harper  Sl  Brothers.  8vo.  pp  46. 

A  Letter  to  a  parishioner,  relative  to 
the  recent  ordinatioo  of  Mr.  Arthur  Ca- 
rey, by  Benjamin  I.  Haight,  A.M.,  Rec- 
tor or  All  Saints*  Church,  New  York. 
James  A.  Sparks,    pp.  22. 

A  fiill  and  true  statement  of  the  et- 
amination  and  ordination  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Carey.  Taken  from  the  Churchman  of 
Julv  6, 15,  22,  29,  and  August  5,  and  12 : 
with  an  appendix.  James  A.  Sparks. 
pp.  116. 


voted  himself  to  the  clerical  pro* 
fession  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  he  pursued  his  studies  in 
the  General  Theological  Semiouy 
of  that  church  in  the  city  of  Ne«r 
York ;  and  in  June,  16^,  he  re- 
ceived the  testimonial  usually  gives 
by  the  trustees  at  the  completion 
of  the  course  of  study.  Not  being 
then  of  the  canonical  age  for  ad- 
mission to  the  order  of  deacons, 
(which  we  understand  to  be  twenty 
one  years,)  he  remained  at  the  sero* 
inary  another  year,  devoting  him- 
self to  the  studies  connected  with 
his  profession.  He  appears  to  bare 
been  not  only  diligent  and  saccen- 
ful  in  study,  but  eminently  amiable 
and  blameless  in  his  deportment-* 
the  pride  of  his  teachers  and  the 
joy  of  his  friends.    Even  those  who 
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liave  been  constnuned  to  proteat 
against  his  admission  to  the  mmia- 
try,  and  who  knew  him  well  while 
connected  with  the  seminary,  tell 
US  how  strong  was  their  **  convic- 
tion of  the  purity  and  excellence 
of  his  Christian  character,  and  of 
his  quiet  and  studious  habits,  and 
of  his  love  for  truth.'^ 

Mr.  Carey,  as  connected  with  the 
parish  of  St.  Peter's,  was  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hugh 
8mkh,  in  whose  Sunday  school  he 
was  also  a  teacher,  in  May  last, 
as  the  time  at  which  he  expected 
to  receive  ordination  dpw  near,  he 
applied  to  his  pastor  for  the  neces- 
sary certificate,  which  must  needs 
be  signed  by  the  rector  and  vestry, 
testifying,  among  other  things,  that 
*^  he  had  never  written,  taught,  or 
held,  any  thing  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine or  discipline  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church."  On  that  occa- 
sion Dr.  Smith  referred  to  the  fact, 
well  understood  between  them,  that 
Mr.  Carey  had  '^  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Oxford  school;''  he 
informed  the  young  man  that  those 
opinions  of  his  would  have  given 
serious  uneasiness  to  his  pastor,  but 
for  tbe  high  estimate  he  had  formed 
of  the  candidate's  moral  and  spirit- 
ual character ;  and  he  promised  to 
procure  fmr  him  the  required  cer- 
tificate. Before  the  paper  was  call- 
ed for  by  Mr.  Carey,  Dr.  Smith  was 
informed  of  some  expressions  used 
by  Mr.  C,  which  seemed  to  make 
it  questionable  whether  the  testimo- 
nial could  honestly  be  given  to  him. 
Accordingly,  Dr.  S.,  at  the  next  in- 
terview, which  was  on  the  ^Ist  of 
June,  stated  to  Mr.  C.  ^e  expres- 
sions which  had  been  ascribed  to 
him,  and  asked  for  an  explanation. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a 
protracted  conversation,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  which  Mr.  Carey  made 
a  frank  and  full  avowal  of  views 
which  filled  his  pastor  with  **  aston- 
ishment and  grief."  Dr.  Smith  de- 
clined giving  him  the  certificate  at 
thaat  time,  ami  requested  him  to  call 


again  the  next  day.  In  the  mean 
time,  Dr.  Smith,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  accuracy,  wrote  down  some 
of  the  most  important  views  which 
he  had  understood  Mr.  C.  to  ex- 
press. The  document  thus  prepared 
was  read  to  Mr.  C.  the  next  day, 
that  if  any  thing  had  been  misuo- 
derstood  it  might  be  corrected,  and 
that  if,  in  the  freedom  and  warmth 
of  conversation,  any  thing  had  been 
said  inadvertently,  it  might  be  with- 
drawn. The  document  was  accorc^ 
ingly  corrected,  not  by  Mr.  Carey^s 
hand,  but  in  bis  presence,  and  in 
conformity  with  his  suggestions. 
As  the  story  depends  very  much 
upon  this  document,  we  put  it  upon 
record,  not  in  the  double  form  in 
which  Dr.  Smith  has  published  it, 
but  only  as  corrected. 

''St  Pet«r*t  Rectory,  Jane  21, 1843.  ' 
Eveotng. 

"In  my  conreniatloTi  with  Mr.  Carey 
this  afternoon,  I  understood  him  aubstad- 
tially  to  admit  to  me  a  conversation  re- 
puted to  hare  been  held,  aa  leading  to 
the  generanmpression  that,  if  union  with 
the  ministry  or  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  of  this  country  were  not  open  to 
him,  he  might  possibly  have  recourse  to 
the  ministry  of  Kome — not  without  pain 
or  difficulty,  but  still  that  he  did  not  see 
any  thing  to  prevent  or  forbid  such  aa 
alternative,  although  he  thought  it  much 
more  likely  that  he  would  remain  in  the 
communion  of  our  church  ;  and  that  he 
could  receive  all  the  decrees  of  Trent, 
the  damnatory  clauses  only  excepted. 

<*9.  That  be  did  not  deem  the  diflTetf^ 
eoots  between  us  «Dd  Roma  to  be  Mwh 
u  embraced  any  poinU  offaUk, 

"  3.  That  he  was  not  prepared  to  pro- 
nounce the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatron 
an  absurd  or  inposMble  doetrine;  and 
that  be  regarded  it,  as  taught  within  tbe 
last  hundred  years,  as  possibly  meaning 
no  more  than  what  we  mean  oy  the  real 
presence,  which  we  most  assuredly  hold. 

**4,  That  he  does  not  object  to  the 
Komish  doctrine  of  purgatory  as  defined 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved that  the  state  into  which  the  soul 
passed  after  death  was  one  in  which  it 
crows  in  grace,  and  can  be  benefited  hy 
tne  prayers  of  the  faithful  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  altar. 

**  5.  That  he  was  not  prepared  to  con* 
rider  the  church  of  Rome  as  no  longer  an 
integral  or  pure  branch  of  tbe  church  of 
Christ ;  ana  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
fay  whether  she  or  the  Anglican  cburWi 
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were  the  more  pure:  that  in  ■ome  re- 
•pect8  she  had  the  advantage,  in  othera  im, 

**  6.  That  he  regarded  the  denial  of  the 
cup  to  the  laity  aa  a  mere  matter  of  dis- 
cipline, which  might  occaaion  grief  to 
liim  if  within  her  communion,  hut  not  aa 
entirely  invalidating  the  administration 
of  the  sacrament. 

"7.  That  he  admits  to  hare  said,  or 
thinks  it  likely  he  has  said,  inasmuch  aa 
he  so  believes,  that  the  Reformation  from 
Rome  was  an  unjustifiable  act,  and  fol- 
lowed by  many  grievous  and  lamentable 
results ;  he,  however,  having  no  question 
but  that  a  reformation  was  then  nece»> 
■try,  and  being  Ar,  also,  from  denying 
that  many  good  results  have  ibllowed 
from  it,  both  to  us  and  Rome. 

*'8.  That  white  generally  anbsertbing 
to  the  sixth  article/  so  that  he  would  not 
rely  for  proois  to  himself  or  others,  upon 
passages  from  books  other  than  canon- 
ical, vet  he  is  not  disposed  to  fault  the 
ehurch  of  Rome  in  annexing  others  to 
these,  and  in  pronouncing  them  all,  in  a 
looae  sense,  sacred  Scripture ;  nor  was 
he  prepared  to  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
did  not  speak  by  the  books  apocryphal. 
Mr.  Carey  alledged  himself  here  to  nave 
added  that  this  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
homily. 

"  9.  Mr.  Carey  considered  the  promise, 
of  conformity  to  the  doctrine,  discipline,' 
and  worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  as  not  embmcing  the  thirty  nine 
articles  in  any  close  and  rigid  construc- 
tion of  them,  but  regards  them  only  as 
affording  a  sort  of  general  basis  of  con- 
cord— as  those  which  none  subscribed 
except  with  certain  mental  reservations 
and  private  exceptions,  and  that  this  was 
what  he  regarded  as  Bishop  White*s 
view." — True  Issue,  pp.  9-*-ll. 

A(\er  the  roost  deliberate  consid- 
aration.  Dr.  Smith  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  he  could  not  eon« 
scientiously  sign  the  required  testi- 
monial. Having  communicated  this 
decision  first  to  his  friend,  Dr.  An- 
thon,  by  whose  approbation  it  was 
confirmed,  and  then  to  Mr.  Carey, 
his  next  step  was  to  inform  the 
Bishop.  This  was  done  four  days 
afterwards,  (June  26,)  by  present- 
ing to  that  functionary  a  brief  note, 
stating  that  Mr.  C.^s  testimonial  had 
been  refused  "  on  the  ground  of  his 
having  ^keld^  and  now  holding 
opinions  which  are  in  my  [Dr. 
Smith's]  judgment,  ^  contrary  to  the 
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doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  church.'"  But 
to  Dr.  Smith's  surprise,  the  Bishop 
was  already  informed  of  the  fact, 
and  informed  of  the  document  which 
embodied  the  grounds  of  the  refu- 
sal. Mr.  C.  or  his  advisers,  baj 
been  beforehand  with  the  Dr.,  and 
had  been  in  conference  with  the 
Bishop.  It  appeared  too,  that  Mr. 
Carey  was  taking  effectual  mea§- 
ures  to  obtain  from  the  rector  and 
vestry  of  Trinity  church,  the  tesd- 
monial  which  he  could  not  obtain 
from  the  rector  and  vestry  of  his 
own  parish. « 

On  the  same  day,  a  few  boon 
afterwards,  the  trustees  of  the  sem- 
inary were  in  session — a  board,  of 
which  Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon  are 
members.  At  that  session  these 
gentlemen  offered  a  resolution,  that 
the  attention  of  the  examining  com- 
mittee, in  the  examinations  then 
about  to  commence,  be  directed 
especially  *^to  the  points  at  issue 
between  us  and  the  church  of 
Rome."  This  was  ol^ted  to  on 
the  ground,  that  the  business  of  the 
committee  was  not  to  examine,  but 
to  attend  upon  the  examination  as 
conducted  by  the  professors,  and 
to  report  the  result  The  motion 
was,  by  a  vote,  laid  upon  the  table. 
Another,  to  nearly  the  same  effect, 
met  with  the  same  reception.  The 
discussion  of  these  resolutions  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  without 
some  excitement.  Dr.  Smith  is  re- 
ported (Full  and  True  Statement, 
p.  102)  to  have  expressed  bis  con- 
victton,  that  there  was  in  the  sem- 
inary "  an  under  current  of  Roman- 
ism," and  to  have  ^  pledged  himself 
to  sustain  his  assertion,  before  the 
church,  if  necessary,  by  document- 
ary proof.'  Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon 
were  added  to  the  committee,  after 
their  motions  had  been  laid  on  the 
table,  that  they  might  have  the  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  satisfaction ; 
and  it  was  suggested  to  them,  that 
a  request  to  the  professors  to  ex- 
amine  any  particular  atudeat  or 
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students,  with  special  distinctness 
on  any  particular  topics,  would  un- 
doubtedly accomplish  their  object 
This  course  we  are  informed  was 
taken  ;  but  nothing  appears  to  have 
been  elicited  •  either  to  prove  or  to 
disprove  the  suspicions  which  had 
been  excited.  Drs.  S.  and  A.  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  resolutions  moved  by 
them  had  been  disposed  of.  Still 
less  were  they  satisfied  the  next 
day,  when  a  third  resolution,  re- 
questing that  the  sermons  which  the 
members  of  the  senior  class  had 
banded  to  the  professor  for  inspec- 
tion, might  be  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee—shared the  fate  of  iu  prede- 
cessors, and  was  laid  to  sleep  with 
them,  like  anti-slavery  memorials 
on  the  tables  of  Congress. 

By  this  time,  all  parties,  and  par- 
ticularly Drs.  S.  and  A.,  seem  to 
have  felt  that  matters  were  verging 
towards  a  crisis.    '^  The  two  Doc- 
tors,''  as  the  Churchman  calls  them, 
were  plainly  in  a   minority ;   the 
ruling  influences  were  against  them. 
Mr.  Carey,  having  paswd  through 
all   the  canonical  formalities,  had 
presented   his  regular  testimonials 
to  the  bishop,  notwithstanding  the 
refusal  which  he  had  met  from  his 
own  immediate  pastor.    The  Bish- 
op, either  because  he  desired  a  far- 
ther investigation  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  own  conscience,  or  be- 
cause he  fblt  that'  some  deference 
was  due  to  the  gentlemen  in  oppo- 
sition, determined  to  hold  a  special 
examination  of  Mr.  Carey,  with  the 
aid  of  a  council  of  his   presby- 
ters.    Friday  evening,  June  30th, 
the  council  was  assembled.    There 
were  in  attendance  on  the  Bishop, 
as  his  counselors,  Drs.  Smith,  An- 
then,  Berrian,  M^Vickar,  and  Sea- 
bury,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Haight, 
Higbee,  and  Price.    Into  the  details 
of  that  examination,  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enter.     *^  The  two  Doctors'' 
began  with  stating,  in  words  which 
they  had  written  down  beforehand, 
that  they  had  resolved  to  propose 


to  the  examined,  certain  written 
4)uestions,  and  to  request  that  the 
answers  to  the  same  might  also  be 
in  writing.  Instantly,  the  suspicion 
seems  to  have  filled  the  minds  of 
the  council,  that  written  questions 
and  written  answers  were  designed 
to  be  the  materials  of  an  appeal  to 
the  public;  and  this  mode  of  ex- 
amination was  strenuously  opposed. 
The  decision  of  the  Bishop  was, 
that  the  written  questions  might  be 
proposed  ;  and  that  though  the  can- 
didate should  not  be  required  to 
answer  in  writing,  the  questioners 
might  write  down  his  answers,  and 
read  their  record  to  the  candidate 
in  order  to  ensure  its  correctness. 
Thus  conducted,  the  examination 
seems  to  have  been  attended  with 
considerable  excitement  among  the 
the  presbyters,  on  both  sides,  with 
frequent  mterruptions,  especially  by 
Dr.  Seabury,  and  with  some  confu- 
sion. It  seems  to  have  been  the 
object  of  Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon,  to 
draw  from  the  candidate  either  an 
explicit  avowal,  or  a  recantation,  of 
the  opinions  which  he  had  express- 
ed in  conversation,  and  which  had 
been  recorded  in  the  *'  document" 
which  we  have  transferred  to  our 
columns.  In  this  they  were  not 
unsuccessful.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  record  of  •  the  young 
man's  answers  as  written  down  by 
Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon,  and  the 
representation  of  his  answers  and 
explanations  as  given  by  Drs.  Sea- 
bury  and  M'Vickar,  and  Messrs. 
Haight  and  Higbee,  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  be  very  material. 

The  examination  having  been 
completed  in  such  fashion  as  was 
practicable  under  the  conditions 
which  have  been  described,  the 
presbyters  of  the  council  were  sev- 
erally called  on  for  their  opinions 
as  to  the  fitness  of  the  candidate. 
Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon  objected  to 
his  ordination,  and  intimated  the 
probability  of  their  making  written 
communications  on  the  subject  to 
the  Bishop ;  the  others  unanimously, 
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mnd  some  of  them  atrenuously,  ad- 
vised that  the  candidate  be  oidained 
The  Bishop  declined  proDounoiiig 
a  decision  at  that  time ;  and  aAer 
some  words  of  mutual  explanation 
and  concession  among  the  presby* 
ters,  and  some  unsuccessful  effi>Tts 
to  obtain  from  the  two  who  were 
dissatisfied,  a  pledge  not  to  publish 
their  notes  of  the  examination,  the 
company  separated ;  the  ^*  two  Doc- 
tors'^ having  agreed  with  the  Bishop, 
that  if, they  bad  any  communica- 
tion to  make,  it  should  be  made  in 
writing  by  one  o'clock  the  next  day. 

Accordingly,  on  the  next  day, 
Saturday,  July  1st,  each  of  those 
gentlemen  addressed  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Bishop,  prot6$iing 
against  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Carey, 
and  desiring  to  be  informed  of  the 
Bishop's  decision  as  early. as  might 
be,  or  at  all  events,  early  enough 
to  enable  them,  ^'  if  needful^^in 
Dr.  Smith's  language — *'^  to  lake  the 
last  and  most  painful  step  pointed 
out  by  the  church." 

Sunday  morning  came,  the  mom^ 
ing  of  the  day  on  which  the  candi- 
dates from  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary were  to  be  ordained  at  St 
Stephen's  church ;  but  no  reply 
had  come  from  the  Bishop  to  tell 
the  protesters  whether  Mr.  Carey 
was  to  be  ordained  with  the  rest 
At  an  early  hour,  therefore,  notes 
were  addressed  to  the  Bishop,  ask- 
ing once  more  for  information  on 
that  point  The  reply  was  in  the 
same  words  to  each :— ^*  It  pains 
me  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  the 
attitude  of  threatening  which  you 
thought  proper  to  assume  at  the 
close  of  your  letter  of  yesterday, 
precludes  the  propriety  of  my  re- 
plying to  it  Yours  very  truly." 
A  written  disclaimer  of  the  con- 
struction which  the  Bishop  had  put 
upon  their  suggestion  of  a  reason 
for  asking  information,  was  hastily 
dispatched  from  each  of  the  pro- 
testers; and  then,  as  the  hour  of 
public  worship  was  already  drawing 
near,  they  proceeded  together  to 


St  Stephen's,  fiir  the  pupose  d 
obtaining  an  interview  with  the 
Bishop  and  renewing  the  dinvowal 
in  person.  Thus,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, they  obtained  the  inibnnatioii 
that  Mr.  Carey  was  to  be  ordained. 
In  the  Sunday  school  room,  where 
the  information  so  earnestly  and 
humbly  sought  had  been  at  last 
vouchsafed  to  them,  they  took  leaie 
of  the  Bishop.  Thence  they  went 
into  the  chuieh,  habited  io  their 
official  robes,  and  seated  tbemaelrei 
among  the  people.  Morning  piayer 
was  read  in  the  usual  ibnn,  the 
protesting  Doctors  uttering  the  re- 
sponses duly  with  the  responding 
people,  as  set  down  in  the  book. 
The  sermon  was  pronounced ;  and 
to  that  they  gave  a  becoming  atten- 
tion. Next  came,  according  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  day,  the  ordi- 
nation service.  That  we  may  see 
precisely  what  was  said  and  done, 
let  us  open  the  Pmyer-book  at  ^  the 
form  and  manner  of  making  dea^ 
cons."  The  Bishop  is  ^  sitting  in 
his  chair  near  to  the  holy  table.*^ 
The  candidates,  ^^  each  of  them  be- 
ing deoently  habited,"  are  presented 
to  him  by  a  priest,  ^  saying  these 
words,"  from  the  book, 

"  Reverend  Father  in  God,  I  pretest 
unto  you  these  peraons  present,  to  be  id* 
Bitted  deeooBs.  * 

The  Bishop  "sitting  in  his  chair," 
as  aforesaid,  reads  from  his  Prayer- 
book,  in  reply, 

**  Take  heed  that  the  persons  wboa 
ye  present  unto  us,  be  apt  and  meet  itf 
their  learning  and  godly  conversatioo,  to 
exercise  their  ministry  duty  to  the  honor 
of  God,  and  the  edifying  of  hb  church." 

The  priest  from  his  book  re- 
sponds. 

"  I  baTo  ao  enquired  oonceminr  then, 
and  also  examined  them,  and  think  ihesi 
so  to  be.'* 

Then  the  Bishop,  still  reading 
from  the  book,  said  ^*  unto  the  peo- 
ple," who  till  this  precise  momeot 
had  not  been  consulted  in  the  prem- 
ises at  all. 
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**  Brethren,  if  there  be  enj  of  yoa  ^he 

knoweth  any  impediment,  or  notable 
crime,  in  any  of  tnese  persons  presented 
to  be  ordered  deacons,  for  the  which  he 
ooght  not  to  be  admitted  to  that  office, 
let  him  come  forth  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  show  what  the  crime  or  impedi* 
ment  is." 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  proceed* 
'^ffh  every  thing  was  regular  and 
rubrical.  But  immediately  aAer 
these  last  words  had  been  uttered- 
by  the  Bishop,  there  was  a  response, 
of  which  nothing  appean  in  the 
Prayer-book.  Drs.  Smith  and  An- 
thon  arose  **  in  one  of  the  pews  in  • 
the  nniddle  aisle,''  and  read  each  a 
separate  '^  protest''  from  a  written 
paper.  Dr.  Smith's  protest  was  in 
these  words,    (True  Issue,  p.  35.) 

"  Upon  this  solemn  call  of  the  church, 
made  by  you,  reverend  father  in  God,  as 
one  of  Its  chief  pastors,  I,  Hugh  Smith, 
Doctor  in  Divinity,  a  presbyter  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  dio- 
cese of  New  York,  and  rector  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's church,  come  forth,  in  the  name  of 
God,  to  declare,  before  Him  and  this  con- 
mcation,  my  solemn  cooTiction  and  be« 
uet;  tbat  there  is  a  most  serious  and 
weighty  impediment  to  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Carey,  who  has  now  been 
presented  to  you  to  be  admitted  a  deacon, 
rounded  upon  his  holding  sentiments  not 
conformable  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  church  in  these  United 
States  of  America,  and  in  too  close  con- 
formity with  those  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
as  more  fully  set  forth  in  a  protest  from 
me,  placed  in  your  hands  yesterday. 
Now,  therefore,  under  a  sacred  sense  of 
duty  to  the  church,  and  to  its  Divine 
head,  who  purchased  it  with  his  blood,  I 
do  again,  before  God  and  this  congrega* 
tion,  thus  solemnly  and  publicly  protest 
against  his  ordination  to  the  diaronate. 
Dated  this  2d  day  of  July,  1843. 

Hugh  Smith.'* 

Dr.  Anthon's  paper,  though  not 
in  precisely  the  same  form,  was  to 
the  same  efiect,  hesinning,  ^*  Rev- 
erend Father  in  God,  I,  Henry  An* 
then.  Doctor  in  Divinity,  a  pres- 
byter,"  6ec. 

The  ordinary  course  of  proceed* 
ings  on  such  occasions  having  been 
thus  interrupted — ^not  unexpectedly, 
we  may  presume-*the  Bishop  rose 
in  his  pkce  and  replied  as  foUowSf 


*'  The  aecDsation  now  brought  against 
one  of  the  persons  presentea  to  be  or- 
dered deacons,  has  recently  been  fully 
inYestigated  by  me,  with  the  knowledge 
and  in  the  presence  of  his  accusers,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  the  valuable  aid 
and  counsel  of  six  of  the  worthiest,  wisest, 
and  most  learned  of  the  presbyters  of 
this  diocese,  including  the  three  who  are 
■aaisting  in  the  present  solemnities.  The 
restth  was,  tbat  there  was  no  just  ^und 
for  rejecting  the  candidate's  application 
for  holy  orders.  There  is  consequently 
no  reason  for  any  change  in  the  solemn 
service  of  the  dav,  and  uierefore  all  these 
persons,  being  found  meet  to  be  ordered, 
are  commenci^d  to  the  prayers  of  the  con- 
gregaUoB.'*— Full  and  True  Statement, 
pp.  6, 6. 

Immediately  upon  the  utterance 
of  the  last  word,  Bishop  Ives  of 
North  Carolina,  who  was  assisting 
the  diocesan  of  New  York  in  the 
solemnities  of  that  day,  commenced 
the  reading  of  the  litany  ;  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  protesting 
presbyters  *'  took  their  hats,"  as 
we  are  informed  by  a  writer  ^^  whose 
opinion,"  the  Churchman  says,  **  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  considera* 
tion"— -and  then,  as  we  are  told  by 
Dr.  Seabury  himself,  ^'  turned  their 
backs  on  the  altar,  [Otemporan 
and  the  bishops,  [Om&resI]  and 
walked  out  of  the  church."  Yet  it 
was  done  '^  respectfully,"  accord* 
ing  to  their  account  of  the  matter^ 
and  under  the  conviction,  that  ihe 
just  effect  and  force  of  their  protest 
would  be  impaired  by  their  remain- 
ing in  the  house,  and  that  their 
*'*'  withdrawing  would  be  a  protest 
in  acU  not  less  than  in  wordgJ*^ 

It  happened  mostunpropitiouslv  for 
the  loved  repose  and  reserve  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  that  just  at  the 
time  of  these  occurrences,  the  edi« 
tors  of  the  newspapers  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  were  looking  about 
them  with  more  than  ordinary  so* 
licitude  for  some  new  thing.  Na 
election,  national,  state  or  munici- 
pal, was  near  enough  to  be  a  subject 
of  daily  and  engrossing  interest 
No  debates  in  Congress,  with  oc- 
casional interludes  of  fisticuffs  and 
challeDges  among  members  from 
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the  more  chivalrous  regions,  filled 
the  public  capacity  of  excitement 
No  new  paroxysm  of  commercial 
distress,  no  murder  uncommonly 
mysterious  or  horrible,  no  astound- 
ing series  of  forgeries,  no  great 
criminal  trial  with  endless  disquisi- 
tions on  insanity,  was  aiding  the 
daily  sale  of  newspapers.  The 
Bunker  Hill  celebration  had  just 
had  its  day ;  and  Mr.  Dickens'  new 
work  had  proved  so  flat  a  thing  that 
no  body  was  inquiring  what  would  be 
in  the  next  number.  Consequently, 
such  an  occurrence  as  the  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  Carey  with  the  protest 
of  two  eminent  clergymen  against 
him,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  in 
effect  a  Roman  Catholic,  became 
the  town^s  talk,  and  filled  the  news- 
papers, not  only  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  but 'every  where  else.  Nor 
did  the  arrivals  from  Europe  just 
about  those  days  help  to  divert  the 
public  attention  from  these  matters. 
The  astounding  progress  of  O'Con- 
neirs  movement  for  giving  to  Po- 
pery its  natural  ascenaency  in  Ire- 
land— ^the  admired  secession  of  one 
half  of  the  established  church  in 
Scotland — ^the  universal  agitation  in 
England  about  Tractarianism,  to- 
gether with  the  University  censure 
of  Dr.  Pusey,  himself,  at  Oxford- 
gave  to  an  ecclesiastico-religious 
question  of  this  kind  a  new  and 
surprising  power  of  interesting  the 
whole  people. 

Thus  the  Bishop  and  his  advising 
and  consenting  presbyters  were  sud- 
denly put  upon  their  defense.  A 
matter  adjudicated  and  disposed  of 
by  the  auUiorities  of  the  diocese,  had 
somehow  got  itself  appealed  as  it 
were  to  a  general  council ;  and  un- 
less the  Bishop  and  his  counselors 
should  appear  and  plead,  their  cause 
would  go  by  default  Disapproba- 
tion of  what  they  had  done  was  be- 
ginning to  be  uttered  semper^  ubique^ 
ab  omnibus ;  and  unless  they  could 
do  something  to  turn  the  tide  of 
opinion,  they  were  likely  to  be  over- 
whelmed.    We  give  them  credit  for 


the  boldness,  skill,  and  manfulneflB 
with  which  they  have  conducted 
their  defense.  The  Churchman  of 
the  week  fc^lowing  the  ordinatioa 
contained  a  communication  signed 
N.  E.  O.,  {NovuEboracettii*  (k- 
derdonk  7)  which  as  it  speaks  with 
authority,  and  is  certified  by  theed* 
iter  to  have  proceeded  ''from  a 
source  entitled  to  the  highest' K' 
«pect,"  may  be  properly  regarded  as 
the  Bishop^s  own  statement  In  the 
same  sheet,  the  editor.  Dr.  Seabury, 

fiive  his  account  of  the  protest  at 
t  Stephen's,  which  he  entitled,  a 
'*  Disturbance  of  public  worship." 
In  botl^  these  articles  the  protesten 
are  severely  handled ;  though  the 
editor  having  as  yet  much  less  per* 
soned  feeling  than  N.  E.  O.,  tries  to 
treat  them  respectfully.  Nothing 
was  said  respecting  the  merits  of  the 
charge  against  Mr.  Carey ;  but  the 
attention  of  readers  was  adroitlj 
directed  towards  another  question, 
namely,  whether  Drs.  Smith  and 
Anthon  had  a  right  to  interrupt  the 
ordination  service,  at  the  call  of  die 
Bishop,  witli  their  protests. 

It  was  now  time  for  the  protesteis 
lo  be  heard.  They  immediately 
published  a  note  in  the  daily  papers, 
saying  that  though  they  had  inlead« 
ed  to  be  silent,  ''  the  attacks  made 
on  them  in  the  Churchman,  leA  them 
no  alternative  between  a  silence 
which  might  be  misinterpreted  and 
a  full  disclosure,^'— and  that,  there- 
fore, ^'  they  would  lay  before  the 
public  in  a  few  days  a  full  statement 
of  the  case.*'  Their  "  full  state- 
ment"  was  accordingly  published, 
entitled,  "  The  True  Issue  for  the 
True  Churchman."  As  for  the 
publications  which  followed  in  the 
Churchman,  both  editorial  and  from 
correspondents  far  and  near,  we 
have  no  room  to  trace  their  succe^ 
sion.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  as 
collected  in  the  ""  Pull  and  True 
Statement,"  they  make  a  bulky,  but 
by  no  means  stupid  pamphlet  Out 
of  these  two  pamphlets,  together 
with  Mr.  Haight's  ''  Letter  to  a  Pft- 
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rishioner,^^  we  have  collected  with' 
some  labor  the  foregoing  narrative, 
which  we  are  sure  is  impartial,  and 
which  we  think  is  fair. 

We  now  propose  to  express  in  the 
briefest  manner  possible,  some  in* 
quiries  and  impressions  of  oar  own, 
touching  the  subject  matter  of  this 
history.  This  we  do  in  the  hope  of 
subserving  in  our  humble  way  the 
great  interests  of  *^  evangelical  truth 
and  apostolic  order." 

The  first  impression  which  this 
controversy  makes  upon  our  minds, 
is,  that  it  is  a  sudden  manifestation 
of  divisions  which  have  heretofore 
been  studiously  veiled  from  the  public 
eye.  Such  controversies  as  this— 
so  serious,  se  impassioned,  so  in- 
Yolved  in  great  principles — however 
suddenly  they  may  break  out,  do 
not  break  out  among  those  who  up 
to  that  moment  are  entirely  agreed. 
Undoubtedly,  Drs.  Smith  and  An* 
then  are  both  Churchmen — ^high 
Churchmen,  if  they  please  to  be 
called  by  that  name.  Undoubtedly 
they  both  believe  in  baptismal  re- 
generation, and  in  the  exclusive  va- 
lidity of  Episcopal  ordination,  and 
of  ordinances  administered  by  Epis- 
copalian clergymen.  We  dare  say 
they  have  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  thoroughly  evangelical  party — 
small  enough  this  side  of  Philadel- 
phia--of  which  the  late  Dr.  Bedell, 
may  be  taken  as  a  representative. 
At  the  same  time,  nothing  can  be 
plainer  to  the  reader  of  these  pamph- 
lets, than  that  for  some  time  past 
Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon  have  been 
anticipating  the  arrival  of  a  crisis  in 
the  affairs  of  the  communion  with 
which  they  are  connected.  They 
talk  about  ^^  the  Church  as  she  was," 
and  ^*  a  growing  indifference^to  those 
great  principles,  for  which,  at  the 
era  of  the  Reformation,  martyrs 
died."  They  ask,  '^  shall  a  stand  at 
last  be  made,  and  will  Churchmen 
finally  rally  in  defense  of  their  own 
principles  and  standards?"  They 
^y?  *^  ^  great  issue  has  been  joined 
through  circumstances  apparently  at 
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otice  casual  and  trivial."  This  is 
not  the  language  of  men  who  have 
been  surprised  into  a  controversy 
with  those  whom  they  have  all  along 
regarded  as  of  the  same  opinion  in 
all  things  with  themselves.  So,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  manner  of  the 
writers  in  the  Churchman  towards 
these  gentlemen,  is  very  much  like 
the  venting  of  an  ancient  and  long 
festering  dislike.  Dr.  Seabury,  in 
his  first  editorial  was  evidently  re« 
straining  himself  and  laboring  to  be 
courteous.  But  as  the  controver^ 
proceeds,  he  gradually  forgets  his 
reserve.  He  almost  calls  Dr.  Smith 
a  fod.  He  pronounces  him  ^  in- 
competent to  apprehend,  and  much 
more  to  express  the  operations  of  a 
mind  so  vastly  superior  to  his  own 
as  Mr.  Carey's."  He  tells  of  "  the 
weakness  and  vanity,  and  fidgeti- 
ness, and  gossiping  propensities  of 
Dr.  Hugh  Smith."  To  Dr.  Anthem 
he  imputes  some  personal  prejudice, 
pronouncing  him  ^'  the  very  last  man 
whom  Mr.  C.  would  have  chosen  for 
his  judge."  The  key  to  this  enigma 
we  find  in  the  very  last  sentence  of 
the  pamphlet,  where  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Churchman  tells  us  that 
Mr.  C.  **  entered  Columbia  College 
in  the  Sophomore  class,  in  which  at 
the  time,  a  young  man  of  great  tal- 
ent and  worth,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Anthon,  held  the  highest  rank, 
and  Mr.  Carey  carried  off  the  palm 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  course." 
We  quote  this,  not  to  pronounce 
upon  the  meanness  that  uses  such 
weapons  in  such  a  controversy,  but 
only  to  say  that  the  dislike  which 
vents  itself  in  this  way  is  of  no  sud- 
den or  accidental  growth. 

Much  has  been  said  within  a  few 
years  past,  to  set  forth  the  harmony 
and  '^repose"  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  Other  great  Christian  com** 
munions  have  been  agitated  with 
questions  and  strifes.  But  "•  our 
ehurch,"  it  has  been  said,  enjoys 
peace  in  all  her  borders ;  such  is  the 
efficacy  of  an  episcopal  government 
and  a  venemble  liturgy.    Here  and 
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there  a  verdant  youth  has  been 
wrought  upon  by  these  repreaenta* 
tioDs,  and  has  actually  gone  over  to 
the  Episcopal  church  as  a  haven 
of  rest  where  no  din  of  controversy 
was  ever  to  disturb  him.  Few,  how* 
ever,  have  been  thus  imposed  upon. 
The  speculative  have  known  that 
there  must  be — and  the  observing 
have  seen  that  there  were — diversi- 
ties of  opinion  among  EpiscopalianSf 
on  questions  of  doctrine  and  ques- 
tions of  policy,  diversities  not  un« 
attended  with  various  degrees  of 
alienation  and  miutual  dislike,  and 
which  in  due  time,  must  needs  take 
wind  and  blaze  forth  into  oonirover* 
ay*  The  present  controversy  may 
be  got  under ;  and  the  thin  veil  may 
again  be  spread  over  the  elements 
of  division,  but  those  elements  will 
be  there  still,  ready  to  blaze  out 
again  when  some  free  wind  shall 
blow  upon  them. 

Our  next  observation  is,  that 
Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon,  considered 
as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  were 
clearly  right  in  opposing  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Carey  to  the  office 
*  and  work  of  a  religious  teacher. 
We  do  not  charge  Mr.  C.  or  his 
friends  with  Bomanism.  So  far  as 
we  recollect,  every  doctrine  which 
they  hold,  offensive  to  the  protesters, 
is  as  much  a  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
church  as  of  the  Latin.  We  doubt 
not  that  they  sincerely  reject  what 
they  recognize  as  the  errors  and 
abuses  of  Rome, — and  first  and 
chiefly,  the  claims  of  the  Pope  to  be 
recognized  as  Christ's  vicar,  the 
center  of  unity  to  the  universal 
church,  and  the  infallible  arbiter  of 
controversies.  Mr.  C.'s  saying  that 
if  he  were  refused  admission  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  he  ^^  might  possibly^'*  become 
a  Papist,  is  far  from  making  him  a 
Papist  now.  It  is  little  more  than 
saying  that  he  could  not  tell  whal 
eourse  his  mind  would  tak^,  in  cir* 
eumatances  of  unexpected  and  pe« 
culiar  trial.  But  we  are  clear  in 
the  opinion  that  the  man  who  faaa 


been  so  ill  taught  as  to  say  that  he 
could  receive  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  damnatory 
clauses  excepted-^^e  man  who  has 
studied  to  so  little  purpose  that  he  is 
not  prepared  either  to  deny  or  posi- 
tively to  affirm  the  "grave  ^trines" 
in  which  the  standards  of  the  church 
of  England  differ  from  the  solenm 
decisions  and  established  formula* 
ries  of  the  church  of  Rome— the 
man  whose  four  years  of  theological 
study  have  lef^  him  in  doubt  wheth< 
or  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
or  that  of  Tobit  and  the  fish,  may 
not  be  a  veritable  piece  of  inspired 
Scripture-*-the  man  who,  ai\er  all 
his  studieB  believes  that  the  souls  of 
the  faithful  departed  are  to  he  pray- 
ed for  by  the  faithful  on  earth,  and 
may  be  benefited  by  the  '^sacri* 
fice  of  the  altar,^^  and  who  at  the 
same  time  would  not  deny,  that  de> 
parted  saints  may  also  be  prayed 
to,  as  intercessors  before  God,  with 
the  petition,  "pray  for  us,"— that 
man,  though  he  were  more  leaned 
than  Baronius,  more  profound  than 
Tliomas  Aquinas,  more  eloquent 
than  Peter  the  hermit,  and  more 
saintly  than  Simeon  Stylites,  is  not 
fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  functioo 
of  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God. 

Another  point  equally  clear,  if 
we  rightly  understand  the  coosti* 
tution,  history  and  position  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  of  the  An* 
ghcan  church  in  the  United  States, 
is,  that  as  ministers  of  that  church, 
Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon  have  beea 
greatly  in  the  wrong. 

(1.)  The  theory  of  that  church 
is,  that  the  entire  power  of  ordain- 
ing men  to  the  work  of  the  mioisuyi 
is  with  the  bishops.  In  practice,  the 
exercise  <^  that  power  is  limited  by 
constitutions  and  canons,  each  dio* 
cesan  church  having  a  constitution 
and  canons  of  its  own,  additiooa)  to 
thoee  of  the  national  church  or  con* 
aociation  of  dioceses.  It  appears 
that,  by  the  canons,  Bishop  Oode^ 
donk  was  forbidden  lo  ordam  Mr* 
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Carey,  without  a  oertifioatef  in  a 
certain  form,  Subscribed  by  the  rec^ 
tor  and  restry  of  his  own  or  of  some 
other  parish.     When  Dr.  Smith  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Carey  was  holding  opinions  contra* 
ry  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  it  was  right  for 
him  to  refuse  the  certificate,  which 
no  canon  required  him  to  subscribe 
contrary  to  his  own  conviction  in  re- 
gard to  the  facts.    When  he  had  re* 
fused  the  certificate,  it  seems  to  have 
been  proper  to  communicate  the  fact 
of  his  refusal  and  the  reasons  of  it 
to  the  Bishop.     But  there  his  re* 
sponsibility  appears  to  have  ended. 
When  Dr.  Smith  applied  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Anthon  for  advice,  it  was  right 
for  Dr.  A.  to  give  advice  according 
to   his  best  judgment,    and    there 
his  responsibility  ended.    When  the 
Bishop  determined  to  hold  a  special 
examination  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ca- 
rey, and  invited  those  two  presbyters 
to  be  of  the  council  that  was  to  ad- 
vise him  on  that  occasion,  then  a 
new  responsibility  was  imposed  on 
them  by  the  act  of  the  Bishop.     In 
that  examination,  it  was  right^  for 
them  to  do  their  utmost  towards 
bringing  out   palpably   before  the 
Bishop  those  opinions  of  Mr.  Carey  ^s 
which  they  deemed  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  church ;  and  then  it 
was  right  for  them,  as  members  of 
the  council,  to  give  their  opinion  and 
advice  when  called  for.     But  when 
this  had  been  done,  and  the  council 
(which  was  created  only  to  give  its 
advice  to  the  Bishop)  had  ceased 
to  exist,  their  responsibility  ceased. 
What  more  had  they  to  do  in  the 
matter  ?     Was  it  their  duty  to  over^ 
see  the  Bishop,  and  make  him  do 
right  ?     Should  he  do  wrong,  would 
they  be  answerable  for  that  wrong, 
either  to  the  church  or  to  God? 
They  seem  to  have  supposed  that 
they  were  members  of  a  presbytery, 
or  at  least  to  have  supposed  that 
some  portion  of  the  ordaining  power 
was  directly  or  indirectly  m  their 
hands. 


As  to  that  call  in  the  form  of  or* 
dination,.  to  which  these  two  gentle- 
men responded  with  their  protests, 
we  have  only  to  say,  that  most  pal- 
pably it  is  a  call  for  information. 
Certainly  it  is  not  a  call  for  protests 
founded  on  alledged  facts  which  the 
Bishop  has  already  investigated  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  and  on  which 
he  has  formed  a  definitive  judgm^t. 
The  bishop  is  the  ordaining  power, 
and  from  his  decision  in  a  case  of 
ordination  there  is  no  appeal.  A 
protest,  therefore,  against  his  pro* 
ceeding  to  carry  into  effect  his  own 
decision  in  a  case  which  he  had  de* 
liberately  and  formally  investigated, 
was  a  mere  impertinence.  The  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  who  consents  to 
exercise  his  ministry  under  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Episcopal  church, 
does  so  with  his  eyes  open.  He 
goes  into  that  connection  for  the 
very  reason  that  there  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  is  the  sole  ordainer  of 
inferior  ministers.  He  goes  thither 
for  the  very  reason  that  there  he,  as 
an  inferior  minister,  is  to  have  no 
potential  voice  and  no  responsibility 
in  determining  who  shall  take  part 
with  him  in  that  ministry.  His  pro- 
test then,  in  a  case  which  happens  to 
be  determined  contrary  to  his  judg- 
ment, is  only  a  blotting  of  paper 
which  a  more  considerate  man  would 
have  saved  for  some  better  use. 

If  the  Bishop,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ordaining  power,  violates  the  consti- 
tution and  canons  of  the  church,  he 
is  of  course  responsible  for  that  vi- 
olation. He  may  be  regularly  pros- 
ecuted ;  he  may  be  brought  to  trial 
before  a  council  of  neighboring  Bish- 
ops ;  he  may  be  judicially  censured, 
or  even  deposed,  according  to  the 
extent  of  his  delinquency.  Such  is 
the  course  which  these  gentlemen 
ought  to  have  taken  with  their  Bish- 
op, if  they  considered  him  guilty  of 
a  violation  of  the  compact  between 
him  and  his  diocese.  Their  protest, 
their  publication,  their  statement  of 
"•  the  true  issue  for  the  true  church- 
man,^*—we  can  make  nothing  of  all 
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that,  but  an  appeal  against  their 
Bishop  to  the  people.  As  if  the 
people  had  any  thing  to  do  or  to  say 
m  a  question  of  ordination. 

(2.)  There  is  another  view  which 
is  to  our  minds  equally  conclusive^ 
The  reformation  of  the  Anglican 
church,  as  completed  and  establisl^ 
ed  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
dj|tinctly  designed  not  to  expel  or 
exclude  from  the  ministry  of  the 
church  such  men  aa  Mr.  Carey.  A 
strong  infusion  of  sound  evangelical 
or  Protestant  doctrine  was  put  into 
the  articles  and  the  homilies,  and 
evangelical  preaching  was  tolerated, 
provided  the  preacher  would  closely 
conform  to  the  canons  and  the  ru- 
brics. On  the  other  band,  the  litur- 
gy, and  to  some  extent  the  homilies, 
and  even  the  articles,  were — ^we  do 
not  say  Popish  or  Romtsh,  but— ^ 
*^  Catholic  ;^^  and  no  pains  were  spar- 
ed to  conciliate  and  retain  in  the 
church  every  man  who  was  willing 
to  renounce  the  Pope^s  supremacy, 
to  subscribe  the  articles,  to  obey  the 
canons,  and  to  perform  the  worship 
of  the  liturgy  as  purified  and  trans- 
lated. Thus  the  reformation  of  the 
English  church  was  essentially  a 
compromise,  or  an  attempted  com- 
promise, between  opposite  opinions, 
it  was  designed  to  include  on  the 
one  hand  the  most  extreme  Prote^ 
tantism  short  of  that  which  rejected 
the  hierarchy,  the  vestnlents  and  the 
ceremonies,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  most  extreme  Catholicity  short 
of  Romanism.  And  from  the  age 
of  the  Reformation  to  the  present 
day,  notliing  in  the  history  of  the 
Anglican  church  is  more  striking 
than  its  great  toleration,  to  say  the 
least,  towards  such  opinions  as  Mr. 
Carey^s.  Queen  Elizabeth  herself 
was  so  much  of  a  Catholic,  that  she 
had  a  crucifix  to  aid  her  devotions, 
and  would  never  consent  to  legalize 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  In  the 
following  age,  the  Calvinistic  Arch- 


bishop Abbott  was  succeeded  by  the 
Catholic  Archbishop  Laud ;  and  the 
noderate  and  evangelical  Aichbish- 
op  Usher  was  contemporary  with 
both.  After  the  restoration.  Arch* 
bishop  Leighton  was  contemporary 
with  ever  so  many  Bishops  and  Arch- 
bishops of  the  Laudean  school.  How 
is  it  with  the  church  of  England  now  ? 
Does  the  avowal  cf  such  opinions  as 
Mr.  Carey ^8  operate  either  to  deprive 
a  clergyman  of  his  preferments,  or 
to  prevent  the  ordination  of  a  candid- 
ate ?  To  come  nearer  home,  how  is 
it-*-how  has  it  always  been  with  the 
Anglican  American  church  ?  Was 
not  Bishop  Seabury  its  first  bishop? 
And  was  not  the  church  constituted 
and  organized  as  one  church  by  a 
compromise  between  opinions  as  va- 
riant as  those  of  Bishop  Seabury  and 
those  of  Bishop  White  ?  Is  not  the 
most  catholic  Bishop  Doane  contem- 
porary with  the  evangelical  Bishop 
McUvaine ;  and  in  the  house  of  Bish- 
ops, has  not  one  of  these  prelates  as 
many  rights  as  the  other?  Nay, 
what  opinion  has  Mr.  Carey  beea 
proved  to  hold,  which  can  not  be 
found  plainly  asserted  in  that  staod- 
ard  work,  edited  by.  Bishop  Whit* 
tin^ham,  Palmer  on  the  Church  ? 

We  say  then,  in  conclusion,  that 
Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon,  in  protesting 
against  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Ga- 
rey,  and  in  appealing  to  the  public 
against  the  action  of  their  Bishop, 
have  forgotten  their  position,  and 
have  acted  more  like  free  ministeis 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  than  like 
Episcopalian  presbyters.  The  re- 
sult will  therefore  be,  that  they  will 
find  the  Bishop  and  the  church  too 
strong  for  them.  The  protests  and 
appeal  will  react  against  their  au- 
thors. Mr.  Carey,  instead  of  being 
put  down,  as  a  Papist  obtruding  him- 
self among  Protestants,  will  be  hon- 
ored and  esteemed  as  almost  a  con- 
fessor, and,  if  he  lives  long  enough, 
will  be  a  Bishop* 
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Discourse  before  the  Alumni  of  Yale 
College,  August  16,  1843.  By 
Horace  Bushmell,  D.  D.,  Pas- 
tor of  the  North  Congregational 
Church,  Hartford,  Conn.  New 
Haven,  published  by  A.  H.  Maltp 
by ;  pp.  39,  Svo. 

Ths  professed  subject  of  this 
splendid  effusion  of  genius,  is  ^^  the 
moral  Tendencies  and  Results  of 
Human  History.'^  A  more  appro* 
priate  title,  perhaps,  would  be — ^the 
Natural  History  of  Morality,  consid- 
ered both  as  an  ideal  principle,  and 
as  a  practical  law.  The  author's 
first  position  is,  that  '*  the  order  of 
nature  is,  what  is  physical  first,  what 
is  moral  afterwards.'*  This  he  il- 
lustrates with  his  usual  felicity,  in 
the  progress  of  the  new-bom  infant, 
the  natural  world,  language,  reli- 
gion, and  civil  government.  HLb 
next  and  main  position  is,  "  that  it 
is  the  great  problem  of  human  his- 
tory to  enthrone  tike  moral  element — 
that  is,  tlie  element  of  virtue.''  Af- 
ter a  passing  remark  on  the  great 
aim  and  object  of  the  institution, 
whose  Alumni  he  was  addressing, 
he  proceeds  to  illustrate  his  main 
position,  by  showing  how  the  moral 
element  of  our  being  may  be  strength- 
ened and  made  predominant. 

"  Virtue,"  he  says,  *•*•  is  twofold. 
It  includes  an  inward  principle,  and 
an  outward  conduct  or  manifesta- 
tion." As  an  inward  principle,  it  is 
*'an  idea  of  the  mind — a  simple, 
eternal,  immutable  idea,  viz.  righty 
All  virtue,  and  all  religion,  consist 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  this  one 
idea.  As  an  outward  conduct  or 
manifestation,  virtue  is  a  mere /orm 
of  action,  representing  and  exhibit- 
ing the  eternal  and  immutable  idea 
which  is  the  substance  of  virtue ; 
just  as  the  mathematician's  diagrams 
are  forms  and  representations  of  his 
ideal  right  lines,  circles^  dsc.    But 


on  account  of  the  endless  complex- 
ity of  the  forms  and  relations  of  hu- 
man actions,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  what  forms  are  "  useful, 
equal,  true,  beautiful,"  in  a  word, 
what  forms  best  express  the  idea  of 
right.  And  hence  the  rules  for  vir- 
tuous action  are  indefinite,  obscure, 
mere  approximations  to  a  perfect 
code,  and  liable  to  change  according 
to  the  state  of  society  in  which  men 
are  placed. 

According  to  the  twofold  nature 
of  virtue,  "  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  it  may  possibly  advance  its 
power,  and  only  two ;"  viz.  by  in- 
vigorating the  conscience^  or  the  do- 
minion of  the  idea  which  is  the  tn- 
temal  principle  of  virtue ;  and  by 
quickening  and  disciplining  the  pow- 
er of  discriminating  i^oae  forms  of 
action  which  best  display  the  beau- 
tiful characteristics  of  virtue.  We 
will,  therefore,^£t,  show,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  that  the  moral  element  in 
man  is  actually  subject  to  these  two 
laws  of  advancement;  and  then 
describe  three  distinct /orce« — the 
Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Christ* 
ian,  entering  most  vigorously  into 
this  progress. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  race,  as  in 
that  of  an  individual,  the  reflective 
habit  is  deficient ;  and  virtue  is  im- 
pulsive, or  the  result  of  feeling, 
rather  than  the  result  of  delibeniF 
tion.  But  as  the  mind  becomes  re- 
flective in  its  habit,  it  perceives  dis- 
tinctly the  imperative  law  of  right, 
and  ^'discovers  remorse  coiled  up 
as  a  wounded  snake  and  hissing  un- 
der the  throne  of  the  mind."  The 
cultivation  of  mathematics  and  of 
the  exact  sciences,  likewise,  *^  gives 
greater  verity  to  ideas  and  to  laws 
of  mental  necessity,  and  so  to  the  law 
of  the  conscience."  ^^  Next,  public 
law  becomes  a  rigid  science,"  es- 
tablishing rules  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  weighing  merit  and  demerit  in 
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her  balance.  And  if  a  condition  of 
liberty  be  achieved,  the  tone  of  mor- 
al obligation  is  the  more  strength- 
ened. Such  are  some  of  the  stages 
of  advance  in  ^^  the  mortil  tone  of 
the  conscience.^ 

But  the  outward  code  of  virtue 
must  also  be  perfected,  or  virtue 
can  not  enjoy  vigorous  health.  Of 
course,  this  code  is  continually  r^ 
vised,  refined,  and  enlarged.  Por^ 
as  an  outward  code,  ^*  it  is  no  fixed 
immutable  thing,  as  many  suppose. 
Custom  is  its  interpreter,  and  it 
grows  up  in  the  same  way  as  \ht 
common  or  civil  law,  or  the  law 
merchant,  by  a  constant  process  of 
additions  and  refinements.^*  Not 
that  virtue  itself  is  a  mutable  thing. 
But  as  it  is  a  mere  idea  of  the  mind, 
commanding  the  right  and  forbid- 
ding the  wrongs  it  lies  not  in  the 
outward  actions  themselves,  any 
more  than  time  in  the  clock  that 
measures  it,  but  only  in  ihe  form  of 
actions  as  manifesting  its  eternal  and 
immutable  laws.  The  statutes  of 
the  revealed  law  of  Grod  are  of -two 
kinds,  positive  and  permisHve.  The 
former  are  eternal  and  immutable 
in  their  obligation;  but  the  latter 
change  with  the  advancement  of  so^ 
ciety.  *^  Angelic  law  is  possible 
only  to  angelic  advancement.**  God 
must  train  man  gradually,  and  wait 
long  for  his  advancement  to  such 
perfection,  that  his  moral  taste  shall 
*'  approximate  to  a  coincidence  with 
the  perfect  moral  taste  of  God  him- 
self.** If  we  look  at  the  faults  of 
Noah,  Abraham,  Jacob,  &c.,  ^*it 
was  not  so  much  sin  as  barbarism^ 
that  marred  their  history.**  And  the 
.harsh  features  of  the  Jewish  moral 
code  gradually  became  more  mild^ 
till  at  length  Christianity  infused  in- 
to it  ^*  benevolence  and  forbearance,** 
and  '^  the  Jew  is  lost  in  the  man,  and 
the  man  becomes  a  brother  of  hit 
race.** 

What  we  see  in  sacred  history,  is 
equally  visible  in  the  general  history 
of  man.  *^  The  moral  code  of  a 
savage  people  has  always  something 


to  distinguish  it  as  a  savage  peopIe*8 
code.  So  with  that  of  a  civilized. 
The  very  changes  and  inventions  of 
society  necessitate  an  amplification 
and  often  a  revision  of  the  moral 
code.  Every  new  state,  office,  art, 
and  thing)  must  have  its  law.*^  ^*  If 
bilb  of  exchange  are  invented,  if 
money  is  coined,  if  banks  are  es- 
tablished, and  offices  of  insurance, 
if  great  corporate  investments  are 
introduced  into  the  machinery  of 
business,  it  ¥rill  not  be  long  before  a 
body  of  moral  opinions  will  be  gen- 
erated, and  take  the  form  of  law 
over  these  new  creations.  Fire 
arms,  also,  printing,  theaters,  distil- 
led spirits,  cards,  dice,  medicine — 
all  new  products  and  inventions  must 
come  under  moral  maxims,  and  ere* 
ate  to  themselves  a  new  moral  juris- 
prudence. The  introduction  of  pop> 
ular  liberty  makes  the  subject  a  new 
man,  lays  upon  him  new  duties, 
which  require  to  be  set  forth  in  new 
maxims  of  morality.*^  New  arts 
and  inventions  oAen  so  change  the 
relations  of  old  things  and  practices, 
as  to  require  a  revision  of  their  laws. 
The  Jew  may  rightfully  take  his  in- 
terest money  now ;  for  he  lives  in  a 
new  world,  and  sustains  new  rela- 
tions* And  We  are  now  ^  revising 
the  moral  code  in  reference  to 
three  very  important  subjects^ 
wine^  slavery,  and  war.**  Look  also 
at  the  international  code,  the  law  of 
nations.  It  originated  with  Hugo 
Orotius,  about  two  centuries  ago, 
and  how  has  it  changed  the  whole 
intercourse  of  nations  I  Commer- 
cial and  municipal  law,  too,  have 
made  equal  advances.  ^  The  world 
has  become  another  world.  An- 
archy and  absolute  will  are  put 
asidCi  to  suffer  the  dominion  of  sci- 
entific justice.  The  nations  are  be- 
come to  a  great  extent,.one  empire. 
The  citisen  of  one  country  may 
travel  and  trade  in  almost  every 
other*  Wars  are  mitigated  in  fe- 
rocity, and  militaiy  preparations  be- 
gin to  wear  the  semblance  of  anti- 
quated usages.** 
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Sucb  pfogres9  i»  seen  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  ^^  What  now  is  to 
come  ?  By  what  future  events  and 
changes  shall  the  work  go  on  to  its 
completion  ?^*  Of  the  forces  that 
have  been  at  work  some  were  tern* 
porary  in  their  effects,  as  the  Goth* 
ic  irruptions,  the  crusades,  the  feu- 
dal system,  the  free  cities,  and  their 
commerce :  but  there  are  three  oth« 
cr  forces  which  still  continue  to  act, 
And  will  ever  act;  namely,  the 
Greek  aesthetic  discipline,  the  Ro* 
man  law,  and  the  Christian  faith* 
^*  These  must  always  work  on  to* 
gether,  as  they  have  done  up  to  this 
time,  to  assist  the  triumph  of  the 
SQoral  element." 

The  Greek  character  lacked  a 
moral  tone.  The  best  of  her  phi- 
losophers *^  were  charmed  with  vir- 
tue, rather  as  the  fair  than  as  the 
light."  ^'  At  the  same  time,  their 
sense  of  beauty  in  forms,  their  fac- 
ulty of  outward  criticism  is  perfect" 
Hence,  every  thing  they  do  or 
write,  *'  is  subtle,  ethereal,  beautiful, 
and  cold ;"  they  were  *^  blind  to 
the  real  nature  and  power  of  the 
moral  element  And  yet  this  peo- 
ple have  done  a  work  m  their  way, 
which  is  essential  to  the  triumph  of 
virtue.  Their  sense  of  beauty,  their 
nice  discriminations  of  art  and  po- 
etic genius,  are  contributions  made 
to  the  outward  life  and  law  of  vir- 
tue." For,  ^'  to  mature  the  code  of 
action,  and  finish  its  perfect  adapta- 
tion to  the  expression  of  virtue,  and 
render  it  the  ornament  of  life,  re- 
quires a  power  of  form,  or  of  outward 
criticism  in  full  development.  Con- 
sidered in  this  view  it  is  impossible 
to  overrate  the  value  of  the  GreSi 
art." 

"  As  the  ideal  of  the  Greeks  was 
beauty,  so  that  of  the  Romans  was 
law  and  scientific  justice.'**  **  It  was 
a  distinction  of  the  Roman  people, 
that  they  had  a  strong  sense  of  mor- 
al principle.  They  would  feel  the 
authority  of  what  some  call  an  a}>* 
straction,  and  suffer  its  rigid  sway. 
Their  conscience  bad  the  tone  of  a 


trumpet  in  their  bosoms."  This 
may  be  owing,  in  part,  to  their  strict 
military  discipline,  which  requires 
implicit  obedience,  and  subjects  ev- 
ery action  to  rigid  law :  in  part,  also, 
to  their  religion  which  acknowledged 
^*  'gods  that  kept  their  integrity,"  and 
^  erected  temples  to  the  mere  ideals 
of  virtue.  Faith,  Concord,  Modesty, 
Peace."  The  sobriety,  frugality, 
and  all  the  rigid  virtues  of  rural  ag- 
ricultural life,  in  the  intervals  of 
war,  conduced  to  the  same  end. 
Witness  Cato,  the  Censor.  ^^  Ro- 
man virtue,  therefore,  became  a 
proverb,  to  denote  that  strength  of 
principle  which  can  bend  to  no  out- 
ward obstacle  or  seduction."  **  In 
her  civil  code  she  has  erected  the 
mightiest  monument  of  reason  and 
of  moral  power  that  has  ever  yet 
been  raised  by  human  genius." 

^^  Such  is  the  moral  value  of  the 
Greek  art  and  literature,  such  of  the 
Roman  law-— one  as  a  contribution 
to  the  outward  form  of  virtue,  the 
other  to  the  authority  and  power  of 
the  moral  sentiment  itself."  ^^  It  re- 
mains to  speak  of  a  third  power,  de- 
scending from  above,  to  bring  the 
Divine  life  into  history  and  hasten 
that  moral  age,  towards  which  its 
lines  are  ever  converging."  "In re- 
ligion, in  Christianity,  we  view  God 
himself  as  coming  into  mental  con- 
templation, as  objective  to  the  intel- 
lect and  heart,  and  operating  thus  a» 
a  moral  cause.  Here  he  shows, 
above  us  an  external  government  of 
laws  and  retributions  connected  with 
the  internal  law  of  the  conscience ; 
opens  worids  of  glory  and  pain  be- 
yond this  life ;  presents  himself  as 
an  object  of  contemplation,  fear, 
love,  and  desire ;  reveals  his  own  in- 
finite excellence  and  beauty,  and 
withal,  his  tenderness  and  persuasive 
goodness ;  and  so  pours  the  Divine 
life  into  the  dark  and  soured  bosom 
of  sin."  But  Grecian  aesthetic  crit-^ 
icism  and  Roman  enthronement  of 
l^Mr  were  necessary,  to  render  the 
great  excellence  and  beauty  of 
Christianity  intelligible.  And  beooe 
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Jesus  Christ  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance, ^*till  the  Greek  letters 
and  the  Roman  sovereignty  were  ex* 
tended  through  the  worid.'^ 

*'  I  will  not  trace  the  historical  ac- 
tion of  Christianity,  or  show  how  it 
has  subordinated  and  wrought  in  all 
other  causes,  such  as  I  have  named/'* 
Every  one  knows  that  it  has  perva- 
ded and  moulded  every  department 
of  society,  and,  af\er  reigning  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  ^^  has  made 
us  what  we  are  in  art,  literature, 
commerce,  law,  and  liberty."  "I 
will  only  point  you  to  a  single  symp- 
tom of  the  times :  all  the  old  rules 
'  of  morality  which  hung  upon  the 
colder  principle  of  justice,  are  suf- 
fering a  revision,  to  execute  the 
principle  of  love,  and  every  thing 
in  public  law  and  private  duty  is 
coming  to  the  one  test  ot  beneficence.^^ 
"  Here  I  will  rest  my  argument. 
I  undertook  to  show  you  that  human 
history  ascends  from  the  physical  to 
the  moral,  and  must  ultimately  issue 
in  a  moral  age.  What  stupendous 
events  and  overturnings  are,  here- 
after, to  come  pouring  their  floods 
into  the  currents  of  human  history, 
we  can  not  know  or  conjecture :" 
but  the  'Mhree  great  moral  forces 
already  described — the  Greek,  the 
Roman,  and  the  Christian,  being  in- 
destructible, must  roll  on  down  the 
whole  future  of  man,  and  work  their 
effects  in  his  history."  ^^  I  anticipate 
DO  perfect  state,  such  as  fills  the 
overheated  fancy  of  certain  dream- 
ers. The  perfectibility  of  man  is  for- 
ever excluded,  here,  by  the  tenure 
of  his  existence."  "  But  a  day  will 
come  when  the  dominion  of  igno- 
rance and  physical  force,  when  dis- 
tinctions of  blood  and  the  accidents 
of  fortune  will  cease  to  rule  the 
world.  Beauty,  reason,  science, 
personal  worth  and  religion  will 
come  into  their  rightful  supremacy, 
and  moral  forces  will  preside  over 
physical,  as  mind  over  the  body." 
Then  liberty  and  equality  will  be 
greatly  advanced.  Policy  will  give 
place  to  equity  and  reason.    Wars 


will  be  discontinued.  Temperaiioe 
and  better  habits  will  much  improve 
the  physical  man,  and  the  comforts 
of  life  will  be  multiplied.  And  the 
era  of  genius  will  begin.  ^  The  old 
leaden  atmosphere  of  a  physical  age 
will  be  displaced  by  an  intellectual 
atmosphere."  ^^But  what  is  the 
greatest  pre-eminence,  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that,  as  the  ideal  of  the 
Greeks  was  beauty,  and  that  of  the 
Romans  law;  so  this  new  age  shall 
embrace  an  ideal  more  comprehen- 
sive, as  it  is  higher  than  all,  nam^, 
LovB :  a  love  embracing  all  that  is 
beneficent,  pure,  true,  beautiful — 
€rod,  man,  eternity,  time." 

The  discourse  concludes  with  an 
address  to  the  Alumni,  exhorting 
them  to  have  faith  in  the  future,  to 
look  away  from  the  past,  to  foster 
all  attempts  to  improve  our  race; 
and,  as  scholars,  to  strive  "to  be 
lawgivers,  bringing  forth  to  men  the 
determinations  of  reason,  and  assist- 
ing them  to  construct  the  science  of 
goodness." 

This  brief  summary  of  the  lead- 
ing positions  in  the  discourse,  can 
give  but  an  imperfect  view  of  its 
many  new  and  original  thoughts, 
which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  correctness  of  a  portion  of  them, 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  ex- 
pressed with  all  the  fascinations  of 
style  for  which  the  ingenious  author 
is  distinguished. 


Pictorial  History  of  the  UmUd 
States f  from  the  discovery  of  the 
Northmen  in  the  Tenth  Century^  to 
the  present  time.  By  John  Frost, 

^  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Belles  Letters 
in  the  High  School  of  Philadel- 
phia. Embellished  with  three 
hundred  engravings,  from  original 
drawings,  by  W.  Croome.  Pub- 
lished by  £.  H.  Butler,  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  typographical  execution  of 
this  work  is  very  neat,  and  the  pic- 
torial embellishments  as  far  as  we 
have  examined  thenii  aie  well  de- 
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signed.  The  only  part  of  the  his- 
tory, which  we  have  read,  is  that  in 
which  an  account  is  given  of  the 
first  settlement  of  the  colony  of 
^ew  Haven.  It  is  contained  in  the 
two  following  paragraphs : 

**  Settlements  were  coDstantly  formiiigi 
and  new  emigrants  arriving  nrom  Eng- 
land. In  the  summer  of  1637,  John  Dav- 
enport, a  celebrated  London  miniater,  ar* 
rived  at  Boston,  accompanied  by  several 
merchants  and  other  persons  of  respecta- 
bility. But  they  did  not  find  in  Massa- 
chusetts sufficient  room  for  the  many  em- 
larants  they  expected  to  follow  them,  and 
therefore  requested  of  their  friends  in 
Connecticut  to  purchase  for  them,  from 
the  natives  of  the  soil,  all  the  land  lying 
between  the  Connecticut  and  the  Hudson 
rivers.  This  purchase  was  in  part  effect- 
ed, and  in  the  autumn  a  journey  was 
made  to  Connecticut  by  some  of  the  com- 
pany, who  erected  a  hut  at  Quinnipiack, 
where  several  men  passed  the  winter. 
The  rest  of  the  company  sailed  from  Boa- 
ton  in  the  spring  following,  and  soon 
reached  the  desired  port.  They  kept 
their  first  Sabbath  under  a  large  spreading 
oak,  April  18tb.  In  November,  the  col- 
onists received  the  land  from  Momanguin, 
sachem  of  the  country,  in  consideration 
of  being  protected  by  the  English  from 
hostile  Indians.  Davenport  promised  to 
protect  him  and  his  tribe,  ana  obtained  a 
■uf&cient  quantity  of  land  to  plant,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  harbor.  The  next  month, 
the  colonists  purchased  another  tract  to  the 
north  of  the  former ;  and  soon  af^er  laid 
out  a  town  in  squares,  on  the  plan  of  a 
spacious  city,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  New  Haven. 

'*  The  colonists  at  New  Haven  at  first  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  Massacha- 
sett^:  but  as  they  were  evidently  without 
the  limits  of  that  colony's  patent,  they 
convened  an  Assembly  early  the  next 
year,  (1639,)  and  established  a  constitution 
of  independent  powers.  The  same  year, 
the  colony  at  Hartford  formed  a  constitu- 
tion similar  to  that  of  New  Haven :  and 
the  two  colonies  remained  distinct  until 
1€61,  when  they  were  united  under  the 
new  charter.  The  union  thus  effected 
rendered  the  colonies  formidable  to  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Indians,  and  also  secured 
greater  harmony  and  peace  among  them- 
selves."   Vol.  I,  pp.  2(]^,  203. 

This  short  narrative  is  somewhat 
remarkahle  for  the  number  of  errors 
which  it  contains ;  some  of  which 
we  will  notice.  It  is  said,  that  *^  the 
colonists  of  New  Haven  at  first  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  Massa* 
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chusetts.**  This  is  a  mistake.  It 
was  the  object  of  these  colonists, 
when  they  lefl  Massachusetts,  to  es- 
tablish themselves  without  the  juris* 
diction  of  any  previous  English  set* 
tlement ;  and  neither  they  nor  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  ever  sup- 
posed that  Quinnipiack  was  within 
^^  the  limits  of  that  colony^s  patent.'* 
So  far  were  the  colonists  at  New 
Haven  from  acknowledging  the  au- 
thority of  Massachusetts,  that  they 
maintained  an  entirely  independent 
government  from  the  first  planting 
of  their  colony  till  a  tardy  acknowl- 
edgment of  Charles  II,  after  his 
restoration.  We  are  told,  that  ^^  the 
colonists  received  the  land  from  Mo- 
manguin,  sachem  of  the  country,  in 
consideration  of  being  protected  by 
the  English  from  hostile  Indians.^* 
This  consideration  is,  indeed,  men- 
tioned in  the  deed  conveying  the 
territory  of  Quinnipiack  to  the  col- 
onists ;  but  what  the  Indians  proba- 
bly considered  as  a  substantial  part 
of  the  compensation,  consisted  of 
articles  of  clothing,  and  various 
utensils  to  be  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, or  in  agriculture.  The  name 
of  the  sachem  was  not  Momanguini 
but  Momauguin-,  or  Momaugin. 

The  historian  says,  that  ^^  Daven- 
port promised  to  protect  him  [the 
sachem]  and  his  tribe,  and  obtained 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  plant, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor.'* 
The  fact  is,  that  the  colonists  cove- 
nanted, that  .^^  if  at  any  time  here- 
after, Uiey  [the  Indians]  be  affright- 
ed in  their  dwellings  assigned  by  the 
English  unto  them  as  before,  they 
may  repair  to  the  English.plantation 
for  shelter;  and  that  the  English 
will  there,  in  a  just  cauee^  endeavor 
to  defend  them  from  wrong.  But  in 
any  quarrel  or  wars  which  they 
shall  undertake,  or  have  with  other 
Indians  upon  any  occasion  whatever, 
they  will  manage  their  affairs  by 
themselves,  without  expecting  any 
aid  from  the  English."  This  was 
M  the  protection  promised.  It  was 
the  Inddans,  not  the  English,  who 
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were  to  have  land  to  plant  *^  on  the 
east  side  of  the  harbor/'  The  land 
acquired  by  the  English  was  west  of 
the  river  Quintiipiack.  We  are  told, 
that  the  colonists  ^'kept  their  first 
Sabbaih  under  a  large  spreading  oak, 
April  18th.''  April  18th,  1638,  was 
Wednesday.  There  is  in  Trum- 
bull, in  the  account  of  this  fact,  a 
typographical  error.  It  should  be 
April  15th. 

It  is  further  stated,  that  ^'the  two 
colonies  [Connecticut  and  New  Ha- 
ven] remained  distinct  until  1661, 
when  they  were  united  under  the 
new  charter."  The  charter  was  not 
granted  till  April,  1662,  and  the 
union  took  place  in  1665.  Judging 
from  this  specimen  of  the  history, 
we  should  infer,  that  in  the  compo- 
sition of  it,  the  proper  authorities 
had  been  but  rarely  and  very  imper- 
fectly consulted. 


A  Sermon  delivered  before  the  Ptu* 
toral  Association  of  MassacJuh 
setts^  in  Park  street  Churchy  Bos* 
ton.  May  20th,  1843.  By  Mark 
Hopkins,  D.  D.,  President  of 
Williams  College.  Published  by 
request  of  the  Association.  Boa- 
ton,  Tappan  &  Dennet,  1843. 

The  terms  of  high  commendation 
in  which  this  discourse  was  spoken 
of  by  those  who  heard  it,  and  by 
the  press,  was  not  an  extravagant 
tribute  to  the  taste,  wisdom,  and  pi- 
ety which  beam  out  on  every  page. 
Afler  explaining  with  much  simpli- 
city and  truthfulness  the  meaning  of 
his  text — God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they 
that  worship  him,  must  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth — Dr.  Hopkins 
proceeds  to  exhibit  the  characteris- 
tics of  acceptable  worship,  and  the 
best  means  of  promoting  it  To 
worship  God  acceptably,  we  must 
worship  him  in  spirit,  and  in  truth. 
To  worship  him  in  spirit,  we  must 
worship  him  as  a  Spirit — we  must 
worship  him  as  a  holy  God — and 
we  must  worship  him  wiih  the  q>irit 
To  worship  him  in  truth,  we  must 


worship  him  with  nticm/jr.  Ac- 
ceptable worship  not  only  includes 
these  distinguishing  views  and  affec- 
tions,  but  excludes  ^^  every  species  of 
superstition,"  as  that  ^^  of  place,  of 
forms,  of  priestly  intervention,  and 
of  the  substitution  of  offerings,  and 
bodily  sufferings  for  moral  quali- 
ties." ^^  The  simple  words  of  the 
text,  received  by  the  church,  would 
sweep  away  at  once  every  form  and 
vestige  of  superstition,  and  all  hy- 
pocrisy. Superstition  and  hypoC' 
risy — these  have  always  been  the 
great  sources  of  corruption  to  the 
church."  Such  being  the  charac- 
teristics of  spiritual  worship,  how 
may  it  be  best  promoted  ?  ^^  The 
answer  to  this  question,"  says  Dr. 
Hopkins,  "must  be  drawn  either 
from  the  Bible,  or  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  man.  But  these  conspire 
in  teaching  us  that  the  worship  of 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  can  be 
promoted  only  by  presenting  to  the 
mind  the  clmracter  of  Grod,  as  a 
spiritual  and  holy  being,  as  a  Father, 
a  Redeemer,  and  Sanctiiier,  in  such 
affecting  lights  as  to  call  forth  suita- 
ble emotions,  and  a  right  course  of 
moral  action  toward  him.  All  truly 
religious  emotion  must  be  called 
forth  in  view  of  some  manifestation 
of  the  character  of  God,  and  it  is 
only  as  that  is  presented  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  that  any  thing 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  religious 
character,  or  to  promote  acceptable 
worship."  "  But  here  the  question 
arises,  are  we  required  by  the  Bible, 
or  by  the  nature  of  man,  to  address 
these  faculties  alone  ?  May  not  other 
faculties  and  principles  of  our  na- 
ture be  cultivated  in  connection  with 
them,  not  merely  incidentally,  as 
many  of  them  must  be,  but  system- 
atically ?"  May  not  religion  be  pro- 
moted "by  addressing  the  senses 
and  the  imagination  by  means  of 
forms  and  ceremonies ;  or  secondly, 
by  an  appeal  to  the  imagination,  and 
to  taste,  through  the  fine  arts;  or 
thirdly,  by  an  appeal  to  the  princi- 
ple cif  asaociatiop}  or  fourthly,  to 
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the  social  principle  and  the  afiec- 
tions?"  How  Dr.  Hopkins  treats 
these  inquiries  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  specimen :  ^^  We  next 
inquire  whether  we  may  not  take 
advantage  of  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciation  to  aid  devotion,  and  espe- 
ciaily  of  that  well-known  fact,  that 
our  ideas  of  things  invisible,  become 
more  vivid  and  affecting,  when  they 
are  associated  with  sensible  objects. 
Has  not  our  Savior  himself,  taken 
advantage  of  this  principle  in  insti* 
tuting  the  sacraments  ?  and  may  we 
not  follow  his  example  and  carry 
out  the  same  principle  in  other 
things  ?  Will  not  a  cross,  erected 
or  represented  in  the  church,  re* 
mind  us  of  our  Savior^s  sufferings  ? 
Will  not  consecrated  water  at  the 
door,  remind  us  of  our  need  of  pu- 
rification? Will  not  incense  as- 
cending, give  us  an  affecting  sense 
of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  ?  Will  not 
a  relic  of  some  ancient  saint,  re- 
mind us  of  his  virtues,  and  lead  us 
to  imitate  them  ?  May  we  not  use- 
fully set  apart,  as  they  did  under 
the  old  dispensation,  a  particular 
form  of  vestment  in  which  the  min- 
isters of  religion  shall  officiate,  and 
which  shall  be  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  only  with  the 
solemn  services  of  religion  ?  May 
we  not  in  these  and  many  more 
ways,  employ  this  principle  to  aid 
true  devotion  ?  It  is  not  surprising 
that  this  should  have  been  attempted. 
Probably  it  has  been  done  in  most 
instances  from  good  motives,  but  the 
result  has  shown  that  *  the  foolish- 
ness of  God  is  wiser  than  men.^  It 
might  have  seemed  to  the  wisdom  of 
man  that  to  have  the  body  of  their 
great  prophet  buried  among  them, 
and  a  monument  erected  over  it, 
would  remind  the  ancient  Isralites  of 
their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and 
of  the  law  he  gave.  But  God  buried 
him  where  no  man  knoweth  of  his 
sepulchre  till  this  day.  He  left  no 
relic  or  vestige  of  him  to  be  a  source 
of  superstition  in  other  days.  This 
shows  his  estimate  of  the  principloy 


and  the  results  where  this  has  been 
attempted,  are  such  as  to  make  us 
feel,  that  though  it  may  be  some- 
times innocent,  it  is  always  danger- 
ous, and  to  lead  us  to  observe  only 
those  forms  which  the  Savior  insti- 
tuted as  necessary  to  the  visibility 
of  his  church.  When  we  see  at  this 
day,  a  whole  city  moved  because 
a  bone  of  a  good  man  who  died 
some  1400  years  ago,  is,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  be  found;  and  when  we 
see  the  dignitaries  of  a  church  per- 
forming over  it  ceremonies,  and  car- 
rying it  in  pompous  procession ;  and 
when  we  see  the  same  people  burn- 
ing Bibles,  and  persecuting  those 
who  would  enlighten  the  people,  we 
feel  that  we  can  not  b^  too  careful 
how  we  take  the  first  step  towards  a 
degeneracy,  &nd  a  perversion  of  the 
gospel  so  awful.  The  question  is, 
not  whether  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciation shall  operate  in  connection 
with  religion.  It  will,  and  must  do 
so  in  connection  with  the  visibility  of 
the  church  in  any  form,  and  around 
that  church  associations  the  most 
tender,  and  hallowed,  and  enduring, 
will  cluster.  But  it  is,  whether  we 
are  to  adopt  the  principle  .and  act 
upon  it  as  a  system.  No  doubt  it 
gives  the  church  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  people.  It  enables  her  to  fix  a 
stamp  early  and  firmly  on  the  minds 
of  the  young ;  but  that  stamp  is  the 
mark  of  the  beast,  and  not  the  seal 
of  the  spirit  It  is  one  great  in- 
strument by  which  the  systems  of 
heathen  superstition  are  sustained 
and  riveted.  It  always  has  led  to 
superstition,  and  it  alwa3rs  will.^' 
This  discourse  can  not  have  too  wide 
a  circulation — it  ought  to  have  the 
widest  It  is  emphatically  a  ^^  word 
in  season^ — an  able  and  well-timed 
argument  in  favor  of  spiritual  Chris- 
tianity. ^_^_^ 

TV'otels  in  Egypt^  Arabia  Petraa^ 
and  ike  Holy  Land,  By  Rev. 
Stephen  Olin,  D.  D.,  President 
of  the  Wesleyan  University. — 
With  twelve  illustrations  onsteeL 
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In  two  volumes.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  sL, 
New  York,  1643. 

Dr.  Olin,  traveled  for  his  health. 
Leaving  home  in  the  spring  of  1837, 
he  spent  his  first  year  abroad  in 
Pbris,  then  six  or  eight  months  in 
London,  then  after  a  journey  through 
Belgium  and  France,  three  months 
in  Rome.  The  decease  of  his  wife 
soon  aAer  at  Naples,  determined 
him  to  visit  the  East,  "  chiefly  with 
the  hope  of  finding  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  travel,  and  in  communing  with 
scenes  consecrated  by  great  events, 
some  relief  from  this  overwhelming 
calamity.**  He  embarked  at  Trieste, 
for  Athens,  in  November,  1839,  vis- 
ited Syra,  then  Alexandria,  Cairo, 
Thebes,  Memphis,  and  other  ancient 
cities  of  Egypt.  From  Cairo  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Petra,  by  the  way  of  Suez, 
Sinai,  Akabah,  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name,  and  thence 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Ailer  visiting 
almost  every  locality,  made  inter- 
esting by  the  events  of  sacred  his- 
tory, he  embarked  at  Beyroot  for 
home,  taking  Smyrna,  Constantino- 
ple, and  Vienna,  in  his  way,  and 
proceeding  through  France  and  Eng- 
land to  this  country.  Dr.  Olin 
seemed  to  be  fully  conscious  of  the 
difficulty  of  contributing  any  thing 
new  to  the  general  stock  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  East,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  a  long 
succession  of  travelers.  He  there- 
fore wrote  not  for  the  benefit  of 
oriental  scholars,  but  as  he  informs 
us  in  his  preface,  for  '*  a  sphere  of 
usefulness  in  a  circulation  more 
strictly  popular.**  He  modestly  re- 
marks, that  ^^  peculiarities  of  man- 
ner, or  in  his  relations  to  society, 
will  sometimes  enable  a  writer, 
otherwise  of  no  high  pretensions,  to 
cross  the  circumference  of  the  fash- 
ionable literary  circle,  and  address 
a  new  audience.**  This  is  certainly 
a  sufficient  apology  if  any  was  re- 
quired in  his  case,  for  giving  to  the 
Ipublic  a  new  work  of  travels  in 


these  countries.  Such  are  "  his  re- 
lations  to  society**  that  his  book  will 
find  thousands  of  readers,  who  will 
derive  their  first  knowledge  of  ma- 
ny of  the  antiquities  and  customs  of 
the  East  from  this  source ;  and  by 
creating  a  taste  for  reading  enlarge 
the  *^  literary  circle.**  But  no  such 
apology  was  needed.  The  book 
contains  things  new  and  valuable, 
enough  to  entitle  it  to  a  respectable 
place  among  the  contributions  to  ori- 
ental literature.  Although  a  jour- 
nal of  travels  along  well-known 
routes,  must  necessarily  consist 
chiefly  of  familiar  descriptions,  yet 
to  these  Dr.  Olin  has  added  his  own 
observations,  characterized  in  gen- 
eral by  strong  sense  and  discrimina- 
tion, and  embodying  every  thing  of 
much  interest  to  intelligent  readers. 


Congregalional  Order,  The  ila- 
cient  Platforms  of  the  CongregO" 
tiotud  Churches  of  New  Enghmd ; 
with  a  Digest  of  Rules  and  Usa* 
ges  in  Connecticut^  and  an  Ap* 
pendixy  containing  Notices  of 
Congregational  Bodies  in  other 
States.  Published  by  Edwin 
Hunt,  Hartford. 

This  work  comes  from  the  Gren- 
eral  Association  of  Congregational 
Ministers  in  Connecticut  It  em- 
braces the  Cambridge  and  Saybrook 
Platforms,  with  a  .Digest  of  Rules 
and  Usages  in  Connecticut,  and  the 
Constitutions,  Rules,  and  By-Laws 
of  the  principal  Congregational  bod- 
ies in  other  States  of  the  Union. 
The  new  parts  of  the  work  were 
written  by  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  General  As- 
sociation—the Digest  of  Rules  and 
Usages,  by  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D. 
<— the  Historical  account  of  the  ori- 
gin and  progress  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal system  of  the  Congregationalists 
of  Connecticut,  by  D.  D.  Field,  D. 
D.— and  the  account  of  the  degree 
in  which  their  ecclesiastical  order  is 
now  conformed  to  the  principles  of 
the  Saybrook  Platform,  by  the  Rev. 
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T.  P.  Gillett.  The  work  thus  pre- 
sents a  very  full  and  distinct  view  of 
what  Congregationalism  has  been 
and  now  is  in  New  £ngland.  A 
'  general  circulation  among  ministers 
and  church-members  is  much  to  be 
desired.  

Our  Country  and  our  Work:  A 
Discourse  delivered  at  the  Taher" 
nade^Junc  18,  1843.  By  Sam- 
uel M.  WoEcssTBR,  A.  M.,  Pas- 
tor of  the  Tabernacle  church, 
Salem,  Mass.  Published  by  re- 
quest 

This  Discourse  is  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Home  Missions ;  and  ex- 
hibits in  a  forcible  manner  the  par- 
amount claims  of  this  enterprise,  on 
American  Christians.  The  excellent 
author  justly  regards  these  claims 
as  more  pressing,  and  the  interests 
involved  as  more  momentous  than 
those  which  belong  to  any  other  field 
of  Christian  effort.  It  is  pleasing  to 
meet  with  such  indications  of  intel- 
ligent interest  in  this  cause;  and 
especially  to  witness  such  well  di- 
rected means  of  extending  the  in- 
terest among  the  members  of  our 
churches.  K  will  occasion  no  small 
disappointment  to  men  of  discern- 
ment and  foresight  among  us  if  the 
income  of  the  A.  H.  M.  S.  should 
fail  to  be  doubled  or  trebled  in  1844. 


Cyclop€Bdia  of  Biblical  Literature, 
By  John  Kitto,  Editor  of  the 
Pictorial  Bible,  &c.,  dsc.  As- 
sisted by  various  able  scholars 
and  divines. 

Ma.  Mark  H.  Newman,  of  New 
York,  is  rendering  a  valuable  service 
to  the  Christian  public,  particularly 
to  ministers  of  the  gospel,  by  repub- 
lishing in  numbers  this  excellent 
work.  We  have  no  other  single 
work  which  embraces  the  subjects 
of  biblical  criticism  and  interpretap 
tion,  history,  geography,  archseolo- 
gy,  and  physical  science,  with  all 
the  modern  discoveries'and  improve- 


ments which  have  been  made  in 
these  branches  of  biblical  learning. 
We  notice  among  the  distinguished 
scholars  who  assist  Mr.  Kitto,  by 
furnishing  articles  for  the  work,  the 
names  of  Neander,  Nicholson,  and 
Tholuck.         

The  Anahetsis  of  Xenophon :  chiefly 
according  to  the  text  of  L,  Din* 
dorf;  with  notes :  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges,  By  John 
J.  Owen,  Principal  of  the  Corne- 
lius Institute,  N.  Y.  Published  by 
Leavitt  &  Trow,  New  York; 
Crocker  &  Brewster,  Boston ;  A. 
H.  Maltby,  New  Haven. 

Me.  Owen  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  the  public  for  giving  to  our  youth 
a  corrected  text  with  good  notes,  of 
this  entertaining  history.  A  map 
of  the  route  of  the  army  is  still  a 
great  desideratum.  We  hope  it  will 
be  in  the  editor^s  power  to  furnish, 
in  his  next  edition,  this  indispensa- 
ble help  to  clear  conceptions. 

The  Poets  of  ConnectiaUy  with  BU 
ographical  Sketches,  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  C.  W.  Evesest.  Pub- 
lished by  Case,  Tiffany  6c  Burn- 
ham  :  Hartford,  1843. ' 

Me.  Everest,  the  editor  of  this 
volume,  is  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
in  Hamden,  Conn.,  a  gentleman  al- 
ready favorably  known  to  the  public 
for  his  attainments  in  polite  litera- 
ture ;  and  particularly  as  a  poet. 
He  has,  for  the  most  part,  executed 
his  task,  in  this  instance,  with  good 
taste  and  judgment  A  few  passa- 
ges have  fallen  under  our  notice 
which  he  will  probably  perceive  the 
justice  of  excluding  from  future  edi- 
tions. The  remark  that  the  poetry 
of  Percival  ^^  seems  without  art,*^  is 
particularly  unfortunate,  since  the 
publication  of  *'*'  The  Dream  of  a  Day, 
and  other  poems'^ — unfortunate  in- 
deed at  any  time.  The  plan  of  the 
work  restricts  the  honor  of  being  a 
poet  of  Connecticut  to  native  citi- 
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zens.  No  better  nile  could  have 
been  adopted  ;  yet  the  absence  of 
the  name  of  Timothy  Dwtght,  a 
name  almost  identical  with  Con« 
necticut  literature,  throws  a  shade 
of  suspicion  on  the  propriety  of  the 
title.  In  determining  who  are  **  en- 
titled, on  the  score  of  merit,  to  a 
place  in  this  volume,^*  Mr.  £.  has 
thought  fit  to  deny  the  distinction  to 
few  Connecticut  versifiers.  Almost 
all  *^  attempts*^  have  found  their  re- 
ward in  ihia  niche  of  fame ;  and 
crowds  of  other  men  and  women 
might  have  earned  an  equal  right  to 
the  honor,  by  a  few  contributions  to 
the  newspapers.  The  biographical 
sketches  are  all  of  them  very  brief; 
yet  this  is  as  much  as  the  editor 
could  do  without  diminishing  the  sale 
of  his  book  nearly  in  the  proportion 
in  which  it  became  lai^r  and  more 
expensive.  We  could  not,  however, 
avoid  a  feeling  of  disappointment  in 
several  instances,  especially  on  find- 
ing only  half  a  page  devoted  to  £•  P. 
Mason,  whose  talents  and  character, 
if  fully  portrayed,  would  add  an  in- 
expressible interest  to  the  beautiful 
specimens  which  he  has  16ft  of  his 
poetic  genius. 


One  Faith :  or  Bishop  Doane  vs. 
Bishop  JtriZvatne,  on  Oxford 
Theology;  exhibited  in  extracts 
from  their  writings — together 
vfith  some  remarks  on  Apostolic 
Succession — the  abuse  of  Luther 
and  Calvin — and  the  Liiurgy  as  a 
preservative  of  doctrinal  purity* 
By  a  Presbyterian.  Second  edi- 
tion. 

This  pamphlet  is  the  most  valua- 
ble which  the  Tractarian  controversy 
in  this  country  has  called  forth- 
presenting  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
principal  points  of  difi^rence  be- 
tween evangelical  Episcopalians, the 
Oxford  party,  and  the  church  of 
Rome.  A  wide  circulation  awaits  it 
among  the  crowds  whom  either  du- 
ty or  curiosity  is  inclining  at  the 
present  time  to  look  into  the  subject 


Looking^Glass  for  High  Church' 
men :  reflecting  the  moral  phases 
of  High  Churehism  in  Connecti- 
cut.   By  Bishop.    1843. 

A  PART  of  this  pamphlet  consists 
of  a  series  of  able  articles  on  High 
Churehism,  first  published  in  the 
Congregational  Observer.  It  com- 
prises also  a  review  of  ^  A  Church- 
man^s  Reasons  for  not  joining  in 
sectarian  worship,'*  contained  m  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Chapin  to 
a  parishicmer.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Cha- 
pin employs  the  best  arguments  with- 
in his  reach  to  persuade  '^  church- 
men*'  to  shun  all  participation  in  the 
sacred  ordinances  and  public  wor- 
ship of  ^  sectarians.'*  When  we 
consider  how  much  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  intellectual  vigor  of  this 
country  is  indebted  to  the  pulpit — 
to  the  very  pulpits  against  which  this 
warning  is  issued — ^we  are  surprised 
at  the  sectarian  bigotry  which  would 
deny  the  benefit  to  a  portion  of  the 
people,  and  exclude  them  from  com- 
munion with  the  first  minds  among 
us,  and  especially  at  the  effrontery 
which  presumes  this  bigotry  will  be 
respected  by  an  independent  laity. 


Reminiscences  of  the  late  Rev.  Sam- 
ud  Hopkins^  D.  D.,  of  Newport^ 
R.  I.;  iUustratioe  of  his  charat-^ 
ter  and  doctrines^  with  incidental 
subjects^^from  an  inlimacy  with 
him  of  twenty-one  yearsy  white 
pastor  of  a  sister  church  in  said 
town,  oy  William  Patton,  D. 
D.  Published  by  Isaac  H.  Cady, 
Providence ;  Crocker  &  Brewster, 
Boston ;  and  Saxton  &  Miles,  New 
York,  1843. 

The  author  was  a  believer  in  the 
theological  views,  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  character,  and  a  confidential 
friend  of  Dr.  Hopkins ;  and  his  **  Re- 
miniscences** make  an  interesting 
tribute  to  the  Doctor*s  memory.  The 
grand  peculiarity  of  ^^  Hopkinsian- 
ismi**  that  men  must  be  willing  to  be 
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damned  in  order  to  le  saved^  is 
glossed  in  a  way  to  make  it  accord- 
ant with  truth — the  first  principle  in 
religion,  that  the  salvation  of  man 
is  conditioned  on  his  exercising  a 
supreme  regard  for  the  glory  of 
God.  "  If,**  says  Dr.  Tappan,  "  a 
man  be  willing  to  be  saved  for  the 
glory  of  God,  then,  if  it  is  not  for 
his  glory  J  he  does  not  will  to  be  «a- 
vedJ*^  This  hypothesis  having  no 
foundation,  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  it  falls  also  to  the  ground.  It 
being  universally  for  the  glory  of 
God  to  save  men  who  submit  to  his 
government  and  methods  of  grace, 
it  is  this  submission,  and  not  a  wiU 
lingness  to  be  damned,  to  which 
mankind  ^re  called,  and  which  is  a 
proper  test  of  a  supreme  regard  for 
the  divine  glory. 


An  Etymological  Manual  of  the 
English  and  French  Languages. 
By  William  Smeaton.  New 
Haven,  1843. 

The  object  of  this  Manual  is  to 
supply  those  who  have  not  enjoy- 
ed  a  classical  education,  ^^  with  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
those  foreign  words  which  have  en- 
tered so  largely  into  the  composition 
of  the  English  and  French  langua- 
ges ;**  and  not  of  the  words  only. 


but  of  their  inflections,  and  of  the 
laws  which  govern  their  forms  in 
passing  from  one  language  to  ano- 
ther. This  mode  of  instruction  has 
been  long  followed  in  Edinburgh 
with  success,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  labors  of  Mr.  Smeaton  may 
introduce  it  into  our  schools. 


History  of  the  Westminster  Assem>' 
hly  of  Divines.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
M.  HsTHSRiNOTON,  author  of  the 
*^  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land,'* "  Minister's  Family,"  &c. 
Published  by  Mark  H.  Newman, 
199  Broadway,  New  York,  1843. 

Expecting  to  refer  again  to  this 
history,  we  will  now  barely  recom- 
mend it  as  an  able  work,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  strong,  judicious  and 
honest  mind ;  subject,  however,  to 
the  bias  of  partiality  for  the  Scotch 
party,  and  of  prejudice  against  Crom- 
well and  the  Independents. 


The  Laurel  Wreath^  or  Affection's 
Keepsake.  Original  Prose  and 
Poetry,  Second  edition.  T.  P. 
Collins,  New  York,  1844. 

This  is  a  neat  little  volume,  in 
matter  and  form,  designed,  we  pre- 
sume, for  a  new  year's  present. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 


SPAIN. 

Nothing  has  occurred  of  national 
interest  since  our  last,  except  a  rev- 
olution in  Spain,  by  which  the  Re- 
gent Espartero  has  been  displaced, 
and  the  Christino  faction  succeeded 
to  power.  This  is  the  fifth  revolu- 
tion in  Spain  since  the  year  18iM>, 
and  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  be 
explained.  Common  fame  ascribes 
it  to  the  intrigues  of  France ;  but 


the  honorable  character  of  Louis 
Philippe  compels  us  to  place  confi- 
dence in  his  late  declaration  made 
to  the  delegates  of  the  London  Peace 
Convention,  that  he  is  entirely  inno- 
cent of  the  charge.  That  it  would 
gntify  his  ambition  to  marry  the 
uc  d'Aumale  to  the  young  queen, 
can  not  be  doubted ;  and  with  this 
prospect  he  would  naturally  favor 
her  claim  to  the  throne  against  the 
pretensions  of  Don  Carlos.  And  his 
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alledged  hostility  to  Espartero  is  at* 
tributed  to  the  opposition  of  that  ge- 
neral to  this  arrangement  A  rival 
to  the  Due  d^Aumale  has  arisen,  it 
is  said,  in  the  person  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Asturias,  in  whose  favor  his 
father,  Don  Carlos,  is  ready  to  ab* 
dicate  the  cij^^iw,  on  condition  that 
the  young  queen  will  marry  the 
prince,  and  concede  to  him  the  title 
of  king  of  Spain.  This  arrange- 
ment would  be  most  likely  to  extend 
peace  to  Spain,  and  it  will  be  pow- 
erfully supported  by  Austria,  Prus- 
sia and  Russia,  who  favor  the  claims 
of  Don  Carlos.  Unhappy  Spain  is, 
however,  apparently  destined  still  to 
sutler  from  domestic  and  foreign  in- 
trigue, and  much  blood  may  yet  be 
shed. 

IBELAND. 

Thx  Repeal  of  the  Union  contin- 
ues to  bo  a(?ttated  in  Ireland  with 
unabfitnd  7^^f\\,  The  weekly  rent 
has  rl^eu  from  j(300  to  ^3000,  and 
it  become^  ^ImIIv  more  evident  tliat 
the  demands  cT  the  Irish  must  be 
granted  in  duo  co'irse  of  law,  or 
the  kingdoui  \v\(l  he  torn,  perhaps 
dismembered,  by  violence.  The 
only  peaceable  means  now  left  of 
retaining  Ireland  in  the  Union  is  the 
redress  of  grievances  in  respect  to 
the  church,  the  condition  of  the  ten- 
antry, and  the  right  of  suffrage. 
The  Protestants  of  Ireland  are  about 
700,000,  the  Catholics  6,000,000. 
The  ecclesiastical  revenues,  about 
j6r500,000,  are  all  appropriated  to 
the  established  Protestant  church. 
Great  Britain  can  now  redress  this 
grievance,  by  establishing  another 
national  church, — a  Catholic, — and 
adjusting  the  revenues  to  this  new 
state  of  things.  But  a  little  delay 
may  force  on  a  repeal  of  the  union, 
place  the  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
Catholic  parliament,  and  wholly  di- 
vest the  English  church  in  Ireland 
of  her  endowments.    It  is  thought 


that  in  this  event,  other  rights  of  the 
Protestants  would  be  infringed,  and 
the  operation  of  Protestant  missions 
and  schools  in  the  kingdom  be  seri- 
ously embarrassed.  Every  interest 
of  religion  seems  to  require  a  re- 
dress of  this  Irish  grievance,  not  as 
is  recommended,  by  creating  a  new 
established  church,  but  by  abolish- 
ing the  present  establishment,  and 
leaving  all  sects  to  the  support  of  the 
voluntary  principle.  We  are  not^ 
however,  without  hopes  that  Catho- 
lic Ireland  may  act  better  than  our 
fears,  in  the  event  of  a  repeal  of  the 
union.  She  may  do  herself  the  ho- 
nor, and  the  cause  of  freedom  the 
high  service,  of  placing  churches  of 
all  communions  on  an  equfil  footing. 
The  condition  of  the  tenantry  affords 
another  ground  of  just  complaint 
tfgftinst  the  legislation  of  the  English 
parliament  A  law  ought  to  be 
enacted,  securing  to  the  tenant  a 
right  of  property  in  improvements. 
Without  this  security  he  can  not  ob- 
tain capital  for  outlay  in  improve- 
ments, nor  have  any  suitable  en- 
couragement to  increase  the  perma- 
nent vakte  of  the  property.  But 
still  anothei^grievance  must  be  re- 
dressed, befiire  confidence  will  be 
placed  in  any  legislation  of  the  im- 
perial parliament.  The  right  of  suf- 
frage must  be  extended,  and  Ireland 
must  have  a  voice  in  that  legislature 
that  can  not  but  be  respected.  This 
is  the  most  difficult  concession  to  be 
made  to  her — ^the  most  hazardous ; 
for  what  may  not  be  feared  from  a 
strong  party— catholic,  and  in  a 
sense  foreign — exercising  a  power- 
ful control  over  the  whole  legisla- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  The 
union  had  better  be  repealed  than 
^ntinued  with  rival  interests,  real 
or  imaginary,  to  be  the  souroe  of 
constant  bitterness  and  agitation. 
Even  our  oil  and  water — ^not  tA  say 
alkali  and  acid— ought  to  be  put  in 
separate  vessels. 


Eeratvm.^Oii  p.  543,  read  gnub^  for  "  gradem.*' 
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